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I 


I N the autumn of igi6 Paul Selmer and Henrik Alster began 
seriously to discuss a rearrangement of their business relations. 
Botli Alster and Jens Mortensen had speculated, the former on 
a fairly large scale ; he had been lucky and was able to add 
considerably to the firm’s capital. Paul Selmer had kept out- 
side speculation. But the result was to disturb the relations 
between the partners. 

They had gone through many strange experiences in these 
last years. 

First a practically complete stagnation in their business until 
late in the spring of 1915. Then tliey too began to feel the 
effects of the high prices in the freight and fish markets. And 
before long they were caught up in the new movement. 

Their direct foreign connections had been wth Germany and 
Sweden ; sanitarj' appliances and the like which were of English 
origin had been obtained through Norwegian representatives. 
Then in 1916 their firm was put on the British Black List. 
Henrik Alster had been in the fishery line in former days, when 
he was with his uncle in Christiansund, and now he had acted 
as intermediary in some German purchases of oil and fish. 

There was a certain irony of fate in this. Paul had never had 
much sympathy with German ways. Grossmann’s long epistles 
at the beginning of the war had made him furious — ^precisely 
because he had always liked Grossmann personally. There was 
something so incongruous in the fact that all these tirades about 
the Will to Power and the saving mission of the German arms 
among the other utterly rotten peoples emanated from that quiet, 
rather childish old gentleman ; Grossmann impressed one as the 
kindest and most straightforward of men, with a somewhat naive 
enthusiasm for everything he thought beautiful and grand in 
Norway and for all that he imagined to be genuine Nor- 
wegian. It was precisely this voluble enthusiasm which was the 
only thing Paul had had difficulty in swallowing when he hai 
the Grossmanns up here — especially when it came from ir" ’ 
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Whenever “ die Mama ” said “ wunderbar ” he replied with 
“ canz nett ” — even if he agreed with her in his heart. ^ 
Now he read Grossmann’s letters with a different feeling • 
Junior had fallen as early as October 1914, Kurt in the 
of 1916 — ^he was the one Paul and Henrik had Imotvn b^t ; n 
had twice gone shooting with them during his visit to Kot'vay. 
Werner was a prisoner of war in Russia ; Paul had tried to nna 
out where he was, but without success. And if the^ war shuum 
last another year, no doubt the twins, Egon and “ Liebling, 
would also have to go to the front ; two little youngsters wth 
fair curls falling over velvet blouses, so they had been when they 
were here with their parents. But the father did not complain. 

Paul was nevertheless aware that if his feelings towards Ger- 
many had changed, it was not merely the result of old Gross- 
mann’s letters having given him an inkling of what the Germans 
had to endure, and of the way in which many of them, at any 
rate, were bearing the endless sacrifices for that Fatherland of 
which they had made the whole world sick of hearing. It was 
not merely the reversal of feeling which was bound to result 
quite naturally from the gradual encircling of the Central Powers 
as one State after another joined the side of the Entente. It was 
due more or less — he could not say how much — ^to the intrusion 
of the commercial war upon Norwegian territory, and to its 
being brought before his eyes every day ; both groups of Powers 
were equally determined to carry it on with all tine means at their 


disposal. And in dealing with Norway the Entente disposed of 
means which were just as effective as mines and torpedoes — and 
the public knew a great deal less about the pressure thus exerted. 
Nor did they have any very clear idea of its implications, from 
what was said about it in the press and in private conversation. 

Paul had been obliged to make a trip to Christiania in con- 
nection with this black-listing affair ; their firm could not get 
on without Allied goods more than any other. His mother had 
J'^proached him with being tinged with pro-Germanism. 
She herself was incapable of seeing that any comparison what- 
ever could be drarvn between the Norwegian-British commercial 
agreements and the U-boat war. It was a matter of course that 
England should ^ard against the enemy’s deriving any profit 

Nonvay; it vvas a mitto of 
Entente should use the means at its disposal to 

Si quite nS g. Pyntes from Norway.-yS, that 

. was quite natural, Paul admitted.-And the U-boat war against 
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neutral seamen was being carried on with such revolting, cold- 
blooded brutality that it was unparalleled in history. Yes, to 
be sure, the U-boat war was revolting and brutal — but whether 
it was conducted altogether in so cold-blooded a way, Paul didn't 
know — and " history, mother, is an ugly book, you know.” 

” And of course you are yourself directly interested in the 
export of pyrites, aren’t you ? ” 

“ No, I’m not.” He gave a little laugh. “ But I can’t deny 
that it’s frightfully inconvenient our not being able to get the 
new machinery for our soapstone works that we had ordered 
from that firm in Cardiff ” 

'* Well, there you see ! ” 

“You’ve made money in shipping shares yourself, mother,” 
Paul reminded her, 

“ Yes, I have. And I can’t see that there's anything repre- 
hensible in that. Our mercantile marine is about our only chance 
of asserting ourselves a trifle even in these times. The more we 
can add to it, the better. And it means everything to the country 
that we maintain our imports to the greatest possible extent. Do 
you think our seamen themselves would hear of our laying up ? 
On the contrary — they prefer to sail in the ships that ply in the 
danger zone.” 

That of course was perfectly true. 

“ And you yourself—aren’t you making money out of the war 
too ? ” 

That also was perfectly true. 

Then he had to go. He was going to the clinic to see his 
fatlier. Erik Selmer was now a dying man. 

It was a metabolic disorder, and the doctors really did not know 
much about it, Hans said. It was the first case he himself had 
had an opportunity of following. And in general it had scarcely 
been observed except in younger people. 

“ You’ll see,” said Erik Selmer with a chuckle. “ I’m Ipng 
here to provide material for your brother’s doctor’s thesis.” 

It was late in the evening, and only the little lamp on the 
bedside table was alight. All the light fell upon the scanty, white 
hospital bed and on his father’s pasty and puffed-up face J 
decorative frame of well-trimmed silvery hair and beard , 
"battered ; the hair had become stiff and bristly in the swo en ^ 
"^"out the dimly lighted room one had glimpses o 
of roses mingled with the indefinable • 
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rubber and disinfectants. The darkness and the warmth and the 
stillness put Paul in mind of soft, thick carpets and curtains which 
deadened sound and shut out light— such rooms had always 
framed in his fatlicr’s life. There had been something stagnant 
in the very air, wherever he lived. Well, now he lay here, the 
last place he was to occupy. 

He had been a conscientious worker, Paul knew — but Ins 
Department and all belonging to it formed a world of which he 
bad never spoken to those neatest to him. For that matter, Paul 
had never been inside tlic doors of a Government department 
until now, when he had been obliged to call there again and again 
about these war-time arrangements. In his younger da3'S liis 
father had been a keen sportsman, fisherman and climber — but 
that had been the holiday side of his life. His home could hardly 
have been more than the place where he lived, as a lamp hums 
that is turned low. As their home is to most men. If it came 
to that, how many men were there who were fond of their homes 
— if they were forced to tell the truth ?— But thank God, one 
doesn’t have to tell that kind of truth, 

“ You look as if you didn’t like my saj'ing that ? ” said his 
father, and there was a touch of banter in his tone. 


" Fru Ingstad looks in on me now and then,” the sick man 
went on. “ You know, their little boy has suffered from con- 
vulsions from infancy and has grown more and more imbecile as 
he gets older. He’s here under observation — of course the doc- 
tors can neither say nor do anything. But Fru Ingstad consoles 
herself with the idea that after the war they will have gained a 
better understanding of diseases of this kind, since a lot of the 
children bom_ during the war are of course like tliat.—So she 
hopes that science will surely be equal to doing something for 
her little Goggeman too.” 

“ Yes ” said Paul in a low voice, 

" She’s a very charming and warm-hearted little person, Fru 
Ingstad,” said his father. 

” Yes, she is.” 


People are like that, Paul ^it’s no use our thinking it’s sad. — 

would you mmd opening the tvindow a little ” 

opened Ae window. Outside the 

of the clinic 

deep and dark as a forest under the groups of trees which 
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dripped moisture and shed their leaves with a subdued rustling 
sound. The clinic was situated in a quiet, rather secluded part 
of the town. 

“ But that’s what makes it so hopeless, father. All this talk 
about this being the last of all wars and the war against war - — ” 

“ Not a bit. Do you mean, because people will never be any 
different ? Better they won’t be, I’m with you there — it won’t 
be for i/iaf reason that they \viU abolish war, and I for one don’t 
believe it will make them any better if war is abolished. But 
they may come to see that they can’t afford to express themselves 
in so expensive a fashion. And of course it’s possible that they 
may actually acquire a sense for more polished forms, even for 
national hatred. Good heavens, Paul — you yourself have seen, 
for instance, how your mother and I have learnt to associate in 
all friendliness, like cultured people. But you don’t imagine, do 
you, that this means I have ever forgiven her ? ” 

Paul turned half round, as he stood at the window. But he 
said nothing, 

** Oh no,” his father went on. “ War — it’s nothing else but 
an outbreak of a disease which is endemic among us Europeans. 
But that need not prevent us from hoping that the common sense 
of humanity may finally succeed in gaining such control over the 
disease that it may be kept within normal peace-time bounds — 
in such a way that it will still be a private amusement among 
individuals to fight for places in the sun and to asseverate one’s 
o\Yn ideal aims and the boundless injustice and cruelty of one’s 
opponent. No, for I do hope that at least men will succeed in 
prolonging the peace intervals if nothing else. Just as you know 
medical science has succeeded in raising the average duration of 
life here in Europe. It’s proved by statistics, Paul, and it’s a 
sign that the health of the people has improved. Heh, I ought 
to be the last to doubt it— we saw how it was in your Uncle 
Alarik’s case. Everyone knows that the doctors succeeded in 
prolonging his life by six years, from the date of his first operation 
till he died. Oh yes— there we can really talk about progress — 
from the medicine men with tlieir magic bags and sharks’ teeth 
and owls’ hearts to serum institutes and operating rooms. Yes, 
medicine has advanced almost as superbly as has the science of 
war since the days of flint flakes and hand-stones. So I should 
really be glad, Paul, if the observations which my son Hans is 
making here by my deatli-bed can serve to prolong the Ih’es of 
some of my fellow-sufferers.” 
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“ People are like that too, father,” said Paul warmly ; “ that’s 
another thing they can’t be cured of— trying to fed^ out more, 
when once they have begun to find out something. ’ 

His father laughed quietly. . 

“ Must you go ? ” he asked. “ I see you’re going out this 
evening. Are you going to Julie’s ? ” 

" No, we’re going to the theatre. Bjorg was so keen on it.— 
You see,” he said apologetically, “ she’ll soon be obliged to keep 
pretty quiet. So it’s not surprising that she wants to get about 
as much as she can while she’s in toivn. — ^I’ll come in to-morrow, 
father, before I leave.” 

“ Are you going to meet your mother to-morrow ? ” 

" No, I’m engaged all the morning. And we’re going to dine 
with Lillian. No, we lunched with mother yesterday, in the 
hlirror Room — Ruth and Uncle Halfdan were there — hire’s in 
town just now, did you know diat ? ” 

” Yes, Hans mentioned that he’d come up.” 

" By the way. Uncle Halfdan said he would come and see you. 
He spoke of some new injections that he thought you ought to 
try. Mother seemed to think you ought at any rate to talk to 
him about it.” 

“ Not if I know it 1 Oh, by all means, if he’d like to pay me 
a call, let him do so. But as a doctor I won’t have anything to 
do wntli him. You know' I’ve never had any confidence in woman 
doctors.” 


Paul had hoped he could have come up to Christiania once more 
to see his father. But Herr Selmcr died in the first week of 
November, so when he came south again it was to the cremation. 

Wlien his little son was bom on New' Year’s Day, Paul would 
have liked to call him Ole Erik after his two grandfathers. But 
BjQrg had taken it into her head that if it was a boy this time, 
his name was to be Helgc. And Paul gave in, knowing that if 
he did not, he would he.ar of it for years to come. 


Paul himself thought it strange that he should feel the death of 
his father a.=; a loss. But he had discovered, when he went to live 
so jar from all his own people, that the bond between relatives 
and auection between relatives are not quite the same thing. The 
bond co.nnisls of all the other tilings which force people to accom- 
modatc themselves and their interests to those of the others with 
whom vhey have to live, to make allowance for their habits, the 
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daily temptation or opportunity of talking in the family circle of 
all that interests oneself. Affection is like a fluid that fills the 
home and causes the bonds to feel supple, like something ■which 
holds a man together, but not shackled. Even the recollection 
of moments "when one was far too confidential witli another 
person can be transformed by affection into pleasant memories 
instead of intolerable ones. 

All bonds between him and his father had been severed while 
he was a boy, but nothing had been able to sweep away the 
affection between them. He now saw that the feeling of unrest 
that had tormented him in his adolescence had been due to his 
missing his father — ^to his feeling the want of a man to whom he 
could attach himself by bonds which he found endurable. He 
had lacked a relation of this sort with one of whom he could be 
fond, a calmer relation, less liable to tension and to alternations 
of exuberant affection and sharp irritation — ^tlie sort of feeling 
which a man cannot entertain for any woman, even for his mother 
or his daughter. The effort of subduing this craving for calm 
friendship had made him indignant, so long as he believed it was 
his father who had cheated his sons of the friend they had a 
right to look for in him. Of course he had pretended to himself 
that it was on his mother’s behalf he was indignant. He now 
knew perfectly well, after the event, that if he had seen his parents 
living happily together, it was quite possible he would have felt 
a kind of jealousy of both of them. His mother would certainly 
have been capable of occupying her husband entirely. And she 
would have had less to give her boys of what after all had made 
their life at Linlokka varied and bright — ^when she visited all the 
warmth and agitation of her nature and all her inexorable robust- 
ness upon her sons and demanded their admiration in return. 

When he had got over the first shock of being told, cynically 
enough, by his mother that it was she who had seized the first 
available pretext to escape from a husband who worried her, he 
had actually been grateful to her for telling him this. K the 
worst came to the worst, it was easier to forgive a proud and 
hasty, handsome woman for being brutal to a man she no longer 
loved — that is, so long as she did not take to herself any stranger 
and bring him into die children’s lives. If it had really been 
the case, as he had believed in his boyhood, that his father had 
been capable of failing in his duty towards those to whom he had 
bound lumself — W'hy, that would indeed have been unforgivable, 
in a man like his father. He had been grateful to his mother for 
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restoring his father to him. They had not chanced to see each 
other very often, his father and he ; he really knew very little 
(ihout his father ; but at the same time he was certain he knew 
all that was of any significance. Oh yes, he had knoun hi.s father 

One result of all that he had experienced in his relnionr, with 
his parents was this : he would always instinctively regard women 
as slightly less responsible tiian men, when it was A question of 
right and justice. No matter hosv cap.ahlc and independent dicy 
might be in practical affairs, be would nUvaY.s feel that in passing 
judgment on them they had a claim to extenuating circumstances. 


One evening shortly after Ejdrg had entered the clinic, svhen 
Paul came up to say good night to Sunlife, lie asked her : '* Pell 
me, Sunnic, doesn’t mamma hear you say your prayers, before 
you go to sleep ? ” 

“ No ? ” said Sunnic, intensely interested. “ Prayers, what'.s 
that ? ” 


“ — don’t you ask God to bless you before you sleep — 

and thank Him for all tire good things you have been given, in 
the day ? ” 

“ God— that’s somebody who lives far up in the sky, isn't it — 
right up in the air ? ” 

“ Yes, but He’s here too, He is everywhere. So He’s where 
you are too, always, looking at you and licaring all that you and 
I say to Him. Like the sun, you understand— that too is high 
up in the sky, and yet it’s in our rooms and out in the garden 

and in the wood-shed and everywhere ” 

^ “ The sun’s in the tram-car too,” said Sunnic in corrobora- 
tion ; ” and it’s at the hospital, with mamma and Baby.” 

" Quite right.” Paul felt quite proud ; his explanation of 
the elements of religion xvas going splendidly. 

” Oh — ^then God is the sun." Sunnic too was evidently not 
a little proud. 


“ No ^it was God who created the sun and the moon and all 
the stars the whole "world and all the people in it — 'Vou and me 
and mamma and Baby too.” 

^ he do it, when he creates us and 

all the other things ? ” 

Sunnie— -when I’m going to make something 

^Sen? ^ have paper to 
cut them from, and coloured pencils to colour them with. ^ And 
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when mamma is going to make you a frock, she must first get 
hold of some stuff to make it of. Wlien we men and women 
have to make an3rthing, we always have to have something that 
we can make it of. But once, a long, long time ago, there was 
nothing at all but only God. But He had thought that there 
should be a world some day — ^there should be a lot of suns and 
stars, and this sun we have, and the moon, and the earth we live 
on, with mountains and the fiord here and trees and animals 
and people and children. And it was so, because God willed 
it.” 

Sunnie sat staring at him, and Paul had a strong suspicion that 
he had gone out of his depth here. 

“ You see, God is like this, when He wishes a thing, it is so.” 

“ But then he’s just like mamma ! ” said Sunnie triumphantly. 

Paul hurriedly took her up in his arms. Her hair was still 
damp and dark from the bath — ^her curls had got into ropes. 
The whole child in her pink flannel night-dress smelt sweet and 
fresh and clean. She threw her arms round her father’s neck 
and began to rub her nose against his cheek. — ^This little youngster 
was the only being in the world that he loved so that life would 
seem utterly desolate and of no account \vithout her. Well, of 
course, he had the boy too now. But he was so new, he had not 
yet penetrated his father’s consciousness, as it were — ^though 
naturally it was jolly to have a son. — 

” Come on, Sunnie, you and I are going to say our prayers.” 

He took a cushion from the couch, sat her down on it and 
knelt by the child’s side, took her hand and made the sign of 
the cross with it over her face and breast : ” In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Sunnie looked up at him. Then she burst into a little rippling 
laugh : 

“ Do that again, papa ! ” 

Paul bit his lip so as not to laugh too openly — then he repeated 
the signing as seriously as he could : “ and then you’re to say 
after me : Our Father, who art in heaven ” 

Sunnie repeated the words, and now she was quite absorbed 
in this new game, eager and earnest as she could be : 

“ buddeliverusfrevil — amen — I say, papa, can God stick his 
finger on the stove without burning himself ? ” 

Paul ignored the question, lifted Sunnie up and put her back 
in bed. He had kissed her good night — ^when she suddenly 
crossed herself again : ” Papa — ^Nvhy are prayers like that ? ” 

II 
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I’ll tell you next time — ^now you must lie dowit snd g 

sleep.” And then he fled. he 

On entering the dark drawing-room he checked i * of a 

had such a queer feeling, just as if he had come 

risky enterprise. He laughed at himself, happy and ^ as 
yes, that was exactly how he had been, bashful of tsdkmg a 
God to his own little child. But it was the first ® 

admitted to another human being that he really believed. 

Paul stood at the veranda door looking out — it was pi 
dark, a darkness full of the flickering and whispering 
driving against the glass, so that the lights of Ae town be o 
were scarcely perceptible. 

So it was then — in the mist of his own hesitatiori and uncCT 
tainty, in spite of his incessant occupation with the question, 

I really believe, or do I only imagine I believe, in the desire tna 
it may be true ? — so it was, that not only had he d'Afed to tea 
his little child to believe, but he had dared do nothing else. 
Nothing in the world that he could give his children or do for 
them was worth a scrap, if they were to grow up witliout knowing 
God. 

The question therefore was not as he had hitherto put it to 
himself : can you really say, if you are to be entirely honest with 
yourself : I believe in one God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost-— 
the God whom the Christian Church has preached for nearly 
two tliousand years ? The question was ; dare you take your 
own child in your arms and say, I do 7iot believe ? 

No. If I could thereby procure for my children all the glories 
that this world has to give — I dare not look tliem in the face and 
deny. 

There was another thing, but he only glimpsed it as a fleeting 
tliought — this was the first step he had taken on tlie^ road by 
whicli he knew he must go — when he confessed to the little mite 
upstjurs, I believe in God. A miserable, uncertiun little step, 
but one which it was impossible to retrace. 

“ 1 am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” He believed that 

this was true, and what he himself had called his doubts were 

something else. 

Oh yes, I believe ; Lord, help thou mine unbelief.— By tlie 
way, tlic man in the Gospel who said tliat was also a father. 

Paul had to dine in town next day, so he did not sec Sunnic till 
he came up m the evening to say good night to hei-. She started 
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up in bed the moment he opened the door, and climbed out on 
to the floor ; 

'* Papa — shall we play the same game we did yesterday ? ” — 
she had already got hold of the sofa cushion, thrown it on the 
floor and flopped on her knees upon it : “ Come on, let’s do it — 
prayers ” 

For an instant Paul was troubled by a reminiscence of his Foss- 
bakke days : children mustn’t play at or make fun of religion. 
But then he checked himself, said nothing, but knelt by the side 

of the little girl. " Suffer the little children to come unto me ” 

so they must surely be allowed to come and play to begin with. 

When the boy was a fortnight old Bjorg came home from the 
clinic. She went to bed immediately after dinner, and in the 
evening, when Paul came back from the office, he found her there. 
She had evidently been waiting for him and was a good deal 
upset ; 

“ — ^but Paul, may I ask what you’ve been doing with Baby ? 

The child’s utterly off her head, she talks of nothing but God — 

you’ve been stuffing her up with religion, of course. I can’t 

imagine what makes you do such a thing — ^putting a lot of ideas 

into the child’s head that she doesn’t understand an atom about 
>> 

“ It seems to me she understands quite a lot,” said Paul meekly# 
" And you go and do this behind my back too, while I’m lying 
away at a clinic having your little baby ! I should have thought 
it was the mother’s place to teach her children their prayers and 

that — I’m sure they ought to learn that in tlieir mother’s lap ” 

“ Well but, Bjorg, it happened quite of its own accord,” he 
protested tamely. “ I asked her if she said her prayers every 

evening — and as she hadn’t learnt any yet, I taught her one ” 

“ Ah, yes 1 The Lord’s Prayer too ! I never heard anything 
like it — a little tot that’s not yet four. She doesn’t understand a 
word, as you can well imagine. And I'd been looking forunTd so 

much to teaching her ‘ Now I close my eyes in slumber ’ ” 

“ But, dear me, why don't you teach her that then ? The 
more prayers she knows the better.” 

The affair ended in a compromise. Sunnic was to perform her 
evening prayer, sitting up in bed, but she was not allowed to do 
“ that sort of thing ” — ^the sign of the cross. But she couM ’ 
her Iji^”^''-ayer — she always forgot one or two of the t < 
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but Paul thought in his heart that didn’t matter— and afterwards 

she repeated : “ Now I close my eyes ” Her father could 

not understand why that should be easier of comprehension. 
Finally she prayed ; “ God incline my young heart to true piety. 
Amen.” She had learnt that from Sister Hjordis who was look- 
ing after her little brother, and Sunnie and papa agreed that that 
was a really nice prayer. 

She positively collected prayers. One day she had been to a 
children’s party at Uncle Jens and Aunt Else’s, and on coming 
home declared exultantly that she had learnt a new prayer : 

“ Some have food and cannot eat, 

Some can eat and have no food *' 

“ But 1 say, Sunnie, what nonsense is that you’ve got hold 
of ? ” Paul asked with a laugh. 

“ Oh, but it is a prayer. Uncle Jens says so.” 

“ Don’t you know any more prayers, papa ? ” she asked some- 
times. But Paul dared not teach her any more. 

One afternoon she came into his study, as he sat there writing 
letters. She stopped just inside the door ; slowly and solemnly 
she made the sign of the cross — ^and then she broke into a little 
laugh of delight, dashed up to him and climbed on to his knees. 
After a moment she peeped up at him with an extremely roguish 
look : “ you do that too, papa,” she whispered and crossed her- 
self again. 

She evidently regarded it as the symbol of a secret understand- 
ing between them— something like the little conspiracies they had 
entered into, when her fatlier helped to conceal some of Sunnie’s 
little trans^essions from mamma. — ^But it wouldn’t do — ^for her 
to get the idea that there was anything in religion which she and 
her father practised furtively behind her mother’s back. 

But it had been quite clear to him for a long time that his 
domestic relations might turn out fairly disagreeable in the 



II 


N aturally he was among those who had made money 
out of the war, 

Alster and he had always tried to work in Norwegian goods 
wherever they could be regarded as at all capable of competing. 
And as time went on and people began seriously to believe in 
the unbelievable — ^that the war might last for years yet — ^tliey 
had been forced to interest themselves in one or two industrial 
enterprises. Imports from abroad were becoming more and more 
difficult and uncertain. The only question was, whether these 
war-time industries were laid out in such a way tliat they would 
be able to survive when normal conditions were re-established. 

No doubt one could count on a heavy demand for goods from 
the belligerent countries for a shorter or longer period after the 
peace. It might also be regarded as probable that as soon as they 
could set their industrial life going again, they would try to stop 
the flow of imports from neutral countries. But there ought to 
be grounds for supposing, not only that Norwegian industry 
would acquire a larger share of the home market, but that, at 
any rate in certain branches, a permanent connection might be 
established Avith foreign consumers. 

In the spring of 1917, therefore, Paul retired from the Trond- 
hjem firm and took over the stone-works in the Gudbrandsdal 
for his own account. Henrik Alster had never taken an active 
part in its management ; it had been Paul Selmer’s special con- 
cern all along, and at this time in any case it was quite a good 
business. 

One of the first important orders they received was from Hans 
Selmer ; he was building himself a tiptop modem villa on the 
Holm. Besides building-stone and facing-stone and stoves and 
fireplaces the order included a quantity of stonecutter's work for 
the garden — ^^vhich was to have terraces and stone bowls for 
flowers and a sort of stone lanterns in a sort of Japanese style, and 
God knows what there was not to be ; all this was no doubt 
Evi's taste, and tlie money came from her. After that they had 
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an even bigger order from. Hans’s father-in-law, the shipowner, 
who was erecting a fairiy paktial residence at Skdyen— on a site 
which was far too small for such a house. Herr Hansen was to 
have not only gargoyles outside, but even carj'atids indoors m 
the billiard-room and the music-room. For the execution of the 
sculpture Paul had got hold of a young sculptor named Jo Braas- 
tadlykkjen. Paul had made his acquaintance in Trondhjem, 
where he was worldng for a time on the Cathedral ; but he came 
from a little farm near the stone-works. He and Paul had taken 
it into their heads to make some tombstones together. They 
based them partly on the baroque headstones which one sees 
in churchyards in the Gudbrandsdal, and partly on the flat 
mediseval trapeziform gravestones. Of course it could never 
develop into anything big, but it amused them both to keep on 
with it. 

They were still without electrical power. The parish had a 
contract with the new generating station in a lateral valley, but 
they could not get the cables. And the new machinery from 
England did not arrive. So for the present Paul had to work in 
a small way on the old lines. Meanwhile he had the refuse 
dumps of the old working cleared and experimented with one 
thing and another — ^such as the manufacture of french chalk and 
various articles of applied art. Braastadlykkjen was so talented 
that it was a pleasure to W'atch liim. 

The houses of the old farmstead, wluch lay below the principal 
quarry, were converted into offices and a studio for Braastad- 
lykkjen and some of the workmen lived there. Paul and Alster 
had kept a couple of rooms for themselves in the pensioner’s 
building, but it ivas far too small and primitive for him to live 
there with his family. So when BJorg consented to accompany 
him to Gudbrandsdal in the summer, they had to quarter them- 
selves on a farm some distance aw’ay, where they took in ledgers. 


It was just as if there were no war. 

early as eight in the morning, when Paul walked up the 
old road through the forest, the day was sunny and warm, full 
summer. 

At Ae gate of the big field he would generally stop for a while, 

view. The valley ivas already 
breath (Jme from the 

met dark w-ith fn ^ ^ northward the mountains 

rest, ivitli little light green patches of pasture 
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around a solitary croft ; farther off rose the bare crags with grey 
mossy ledges, still flecked here and tliere with snow, and beyond 
them again there was a bright gleam of glaciers. Towards the 
south the valley spread out, and along the slopes on the sunny 
side lay a row of big farms ; above them the green forest extended 
to the grey screes of the mountainside, and below the farms were 
dark pine-woods, but at the bottom of the valley broad water- 
meadows followed the line of the river. In the boggy tracts, 
where it ran quietly in great curves, the water shone trith a 
bro^vnish reflection, but where it formed little rapids the river 
was dark green streaked TOth white. 

Along the light ribbon of the main road lay the small hold- 
ings. A motor-car was crawling along there, raising a little cloud 
of dust. — ^There were a good many cars to be seen now. And 
motoring was marvellously good fun, no doubt about that. It 
looked now as if petrol would be harder to get — ■Henrik talked 
of selling his car and buying an electric coupd. Well, in ways 
like that one did feel the war — even in this country. 

Paul struck across the field by the path leading to tlie three 
new little quarries. The houses shone with their bright new 
timber. It was jolly to see what good carpenter’s work they 
could still do in this part. Most of the new buildings on the 
big farms were horrid — but they would have it so. 

Hans Skaare’s old mother stood outside her door washing 
clothes. Paul stopped and chatted with her a moment. He 
liked both her and her son — they reminded him of his father-in- 
law, a good deal. 

Hans Skaare, the engineer, had come into the offide one day 
to show Paul some photograph frames which he had been carving 
out in his spare time — ^terrible things in the shape of letters. 
There was a big B which he thought Paul must be able to use, 
for the portrait of his lady. Paul had suggested his making some 
larger objects — ordered some bookshelves and a hanging cup- 
board for his rooms in the pensioner’s house. 

He was well aware that it had its comic side, but here he was 
carrying on missionary work for tilings like arts and crafts and 
cottage industry. For it was not at all certain tliat one could 
succeed in infusing new life into sucli things in the countryside. 
Even though it was surely nonsense to say that mechanical 
civilization must necessarily fill the world with nothing but ugly 
things, at any rate for a long time to come. People could not 
be forced to turn out nothing but ugly things, just because they 
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had easier processes of manufacture. IMorC probably it a 
Idnd of cheapjack humour that was abroad— the world was ukc 
a foir, with every bootli shouting its wares, and the buyers jostled 
one another, dazed at hearing they could get sucli a lot of frippery 
for so little money. The fun consisted in buying it, not in owning 
it ; nor was it worth owning for the most part, it rnight just as 
well get smashed, and then one could buy something new. ^ 
Perhaps it was the feeling that this is a period of transition 
wliich made people yield so cheerfully to all such publicity- 
fostered needs — they had an idea that this is the last day of the 
fjdr. Perhaps it was the war itself which gave tlicm a suspicion 
that the great business of Progress had liitlicrto only been occupied 
with dumping, and now the exploitation of poor, confiding 
modern man was about to begin in deadly earnest — if it is true 
that ciwlization has run over itself with its own motor-car, and 
we are like the beggar Ruth described, sitting at the gates of the 
Vatican. He had lost botii legs, but W'as said to be a rich man 
who o^vncd a villa, and an automobile, and kept scr%’ants. In 
that case our whole culture is like that maimed man’s villa — there 
we sit looking down from our cripple’s point of view upon the 
naked, shapely savages who hunt and dance and fashion their 
slender spears and their three or four earthen pots as handsomely 
as they can, and who sow and reap and live and die in a succession 
of rites and festivals. — 


Haugen, the little mountain farm, was powdered all over with 
grey_ stone-dust. Even Berte’s calf, standing on the flagstone 
outside the old storehouse, had powder on its coat. A short 
line of rails crossed the meadow below the cattlesheds. Blocks 


of light stone stood stacked up in the porch of the old main 
building where the workshop was. 

Paul took a turn round the place. On the level behind the 
outhouses the new sheds extended in the direction of the old red 
engine-house below a little waterfall on the hillside. 

Ipiut Moen and a boy were engaged in packing the stoves for 
Fnksted hotel. Some of the slabs were uncommonly handsome, 
sraled with magnesian spar and very rich in chloride, so that 
fte stone had a fine greenish tone. It came from a little ledge 
below Ae mam seam, which was of purer stone, more valuable 
tor that reason, but not so showy. 

Saws and polisHng machines shrieked and hummed • a chip- 
pmg and h^enng and banging went all over thTSks £ 
am there was the tmklmg of a horse-bell from the wood 
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above, where the cable-way was stretched over the tree-tops up 
towards the white mass of rehise dumps round the quarry. 

The light blocks of stone and the white dust were dazzling 
in the sunshine. The office was batlred in sunshine, when Paul 
came dowm again. He hung up his jacket, sat down in his shirt- 
sleeves and set to work opening the letters. Vinsvold, tlie cashier,, 
came to tlie door — ^u'ould Selmer ring up the station-master at 
once ? Deuce take it ! of course tlie man \vould say he couldn’t 
provide trucks before Friday 

Paul only wished he could have moved up here for good. 
But poor Bjorg would be bored to death ; and then she said 
that all the noise and blasting would make her so nervous. He 
himself had made up his mind to go into this concern up to his 
neck and get out of all other businesses in which he had a part- 
interest ; it would be amusing to see what he could make of 
this ! 

He was well aware that what had interested him in the Trond- 
hjem business was tltat it was new. It was fun to take part in 
working up a thing from a comparatively small beginning. But 
when the work became routine, and still more, when there were 
too many people in it, it ceased to be so amusing. Here they 
had not even a lady clerk, he himself and Vinsvold did all the 
office work beUveen tlrem. Henrik got all the excitement he 
required through his speculations, and Jens Mortensen had no 
use for excitement, rather the other way. Paul himself could 
hardly be called a bom business man. When he had seen a thing 
succeed, he had a fancy to try something else — to see if ifiat 
would go. — ^Meanwhile he must not forget that he had a wife 
and children for whom he was responsible. Paul sighed at the 
thought. 

He dined up at the farm wth Vinsvold and Braastadlykkjen j 
the tenant’s tvife cooked for them. After dinner he went into- 
his own room for an hour’s rest and reading. Here at any rate 
he could be left in peace with such books as Bjorg looked on %vith 
disfavour, if he left them lying about at home. Frencli books she 
specially disliked. If it was nothing more than the Voyage autour 
de via chambre, she was sure it was “ some of that Catholic stuff.” 

When he went down to their lodgings in the evening, Bjorg 
would generally come to meet him on the heath. As a rule 
Sunnie was with her — ^there was no sense in putting the child to 
bed so early these summmer evenings. • 

Paul was in good humour after a whole day up at the works, 
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and in a ^nd of surplus of well-being he was once more rather 
in love with his wife. Down here on the heath the scent of the 
strong towards evening ; the sinking sun 
gi_ ed and reddened the stems and made the pine-needles glow 
wit a go den green. Just below them the river roared as it 
foamed over the rocks in the gully. Bjorg walked bareheaded, in 
summer dress she^ had got a little podgy since her last 
bpr radiantly pink and white than ever under 

ssToS resemblance to her mother was quite 

drlTSp was what had made Paul gradually 
inteUicrpnt cnticizing Bjorg: she was not particularly 

and Sl’r,« "'ft'!® “ ® refinement about her Monde 

S* S S ynnAfutness. But bless her, he was well pleased 

L y°y^gsters she had borne him. 

floors he'had'foonf-^ f^^^ened some 

tosom. ■'^'arm, round 

Bjore didn’t cLp lil ^ w ^tPJ'Tola or hnn$a. He Imew 
could smarten tin n ^or flowers-— except as things one 

fun to be told about 

cause there was once n little " • i something : " Be- 

and white frock just like th?t ^ P^"^ 

’Po"i“wS“lTV' "1“ Sunnie. 
tt who’s sweet ” ^ fi^uik you’re sweet. It's 

. Ggh, Rnul. Vfklt 01»rpl-i^ . 


sweet——’* ON>tCL, J.L o 

to the child. 

Bjorg. Now In? ^cir confidence in 
0 or other on the bringing-up^oTch^d studying 

20 ® ^P°* 'Children, and then she 
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. put it in practice for a time. But, fortunately, it was never a 
long lime. 

“ Just so — only why should the child have confidence in me ? 
I’m not the sort of person to have confidence in ” he laughed. 

“ Oh, how you talk ! ” She hung on to him in childish fond- 
ness. " A nasty papa we have, haven’t we, Sunnic r ” 

Paul listened witlr half an ear while Bjorg related what the 
other guests *' at the pension ” had said and done and thought. 
Colonel DahldorlT had driven up to-day in his car to visit his 
wife" and daughters — he brought a friend with him. Bjorg won- 
dered if there wasn’t something between this friend and their 
davightcr Ingrid, and tlic colonel’s wife w'as so keen on bringing 
off the match, she had seen that all right. — Phew, then I suppose 
I’ll have to sit there the whole evening playing bridge with that 
terrible blithercr, thought Paul. 

When they entered the courtj'ard the nurse came to fetch 
Sunnie, who protested with all her force against being carried 
off and put to bed. Bjorg gave a demonstration of calm decision, 
till she was red a.s fire, poor little thing — the whole of the colonel’s 
family were silting in the veranda, and there wore ladic.s singly 
or in groups on all the little balconies which stuck out promks- 
nmiKly like opened drawers all over the walls of the hotel. Tins 
huge himlvcring pale green house, with Us r.inc tower and chaotic 
gablcf. and projections and its me.tning1css red and blue paint on 
the venmdas, had taken the place of the fine old main btulding 
which P.Uil remembered, as he had once passcti the night here 
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“ Papa, you’ll come up and hear me say my prayers, won’t 
you ? ” she cried from die steps, looking very pathetic, 

“ Ugh, yes, it’s you who spoil her so terribly.— Yes, my 
husband does spoil her so terribly,” said Bjorg to the ladies on 
the balconies — she blushed and looked foolish and was obviously 
angry, and Paul put his arm round her shoulders and laughed : 

“ Come in then and keep me company while I have something 
to eat. There’s a dear ! ” Clasping each other lightly they 
walked towards the main building, for Paul knew it was Bjorg’s 
pride that their marriage was such a happy one that all the other 
visitors in the hotel talked about it. He granted her that pleasure 
with all his heart. — For they actually were happily married — and 
at the bottom of his mind Paul knew that the happiness he had 
found in his life with her was not exactly uplifting. 

In the empty dining-room there were still a few flies awake 
tod buzzing. The long table was already set out for next morn- 
ing s breakfet. The room was now cool and the air seemed 
exhau^ed with the stale smell of food. Against one wall stood a 
magnificent old press and by the other a sideboard painted like 
oak which was overloaded with objects in nickel and copper ; 
round about it were hung framed views of the Jubilee Exhibition 
at krogner and plates bearing portraits of the King and Queen. 
• , prettj,^ sandy-haired maid in country costume came in 
i*y litrif smife™ fricassee. Bjorg’s face puckered in a terribly 

waq ^ become of Guttorm’s old goat that 

“ some days ? ” 

ghost of a saster, you see,” said Anne, ivith the 

mutton, ''' 

^ anyhow,” said Paul as he ate. 

but plum-porrid^aJid ratoed fm-t”^ toything 

scouring-powder^when fte PP'^d'ngs that taste like 

berries everywhere SnrVi nre positively red with straw- 
" But loThS :, u them ! ” 

“ Yes, but they could ^ ” 
day of the M~eek - ” ^ strawberries every 

wefl™rm ^ombg.^ ^ 
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He stood outside on the steps and finished his cigarette before 
going up to the children. From under the eaves came the sweet 
sound of subdued gurgling from swallows’ nests full of young. 
The sun had long ago disappeared behind tlie mountain, coolness 
and darkness issued forth from the steep, black wooded slope 
north of the house. Over the tree-tops the sky was white, but 
higher up it darkened into the blue of the boundless depths of 
space. In the clear, pale light the river twinkled brightly and the 
roads shone white and tire lean, dry slopes were dimly grey. But 
hidden in the lush grass of the meadows and in the grey-green 
cornfields and gathering in every copse lay the darkness, ready 
to well out — only the fleeting semi-darkness of a summer night 
at present, but it would grow denser and darker with every evening 
it came pouring out of its hiding-places. 

When he went upstairs Sunnie was already asleep. In the 
basket cot by the side of Bjorg’s bed the boy slept — he was a 
mighty sleeper, that fellow. 

It was a big room with windows on three sides and unpainted 
timber walls which reflected the evening light. The air was very 
close. Paul opened another window. A little draught couldn’t 
possibly do the children any harm. He must remember to run 
up and shut one side before Bjorg came up to bed. 

Paul stood for a moment at the open window, A few little 
clouds had drifted across, high up — glittering and golden in the 
afterglow. 

There came Bjorg running across the }^ard. No luck ; he 
guessed what it meant, and he ran down to meet her. Quite 
right ; it was an invitation from the colonel. And it included 
a whisky and soda. 

“ I’m sorry, dear ” — Paul kissed her rather irrelevantly — " I 
must go and see the station-master. No, I’m sorry, I’m obliged 
to go, it’s something I must see about myself. Yes, I’ll look in 
when I come back ” 

The white road stretched before him in the twilight ; the dust 
smelt so good, as it were innocent, and was so silent to walk on. 
Huge old birches hung their branches over the road, darkening 
it and shedding a bitter, cool scent ; a little breath of wind rustled 
them feebly. Farther off, where the wood closed in, were bright 
spots of women’s summer dresses — some of the people from the 
pension were out taking an evening stroll. Paul jumped the 
stone fence and crossed a meadow where the grass had been 
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cut— the hay lay in fragrant swaths which slipped under his feet 
as he ran down the field. It ended in a marsh, wth bright pools 
of water and dark clumps of osiers. Then he came out on to the 
road which followed the stream from Grondalen ; the river 
ran rapidly here over a bed of large, flat rocks, and dmded into 
many little arms among the pale banks of gravel. The 
of the station glowed red against the woolly darkness of the 

mountain. ^ 

The station-master was still up ; he came out m his shir^ 
sleeves and Paul confirmed the arrangement he had made with 
him on the telephone that morning. To satisfy his conscience 
he even went across to the siding, pottering about among half- 
loaded trucks and chatting with the station-master about the 
shooting prospects. 

Over on the other side of the valley stood the hoteh a pale grey 
patch in the summer night. All the windows of the drawing- 
room were lighted up. — ^Paul had no inclination to play cards, 
nor to drink whiskies with tire colonel and listen to the man s 
elucidations of how the operations on the various fronts would 
develop. — 

He struck into the side road which led the other way, torvards 
Grondalen. Here under its high rocky banks the river was like 
black glass ; it only gurgled and crooned faintly under the peat. 
After a while the road passed between the houses of an old 
farm. Ail was closed and still, with a pale reflection of the 
night sky in the upper -windows. But a warm smell breathed 
from byre and stable, and behind a manure heap a pig was 
rooting. 

In the little overgrown garden by the corner of the house the 
dark grass stood high under the great wild cherry-trees — for an 
instaiit he felt with all his senses what it would be like to be 
standing there now. To start at the snapping of a trwg under 
one’s foot, to go quietly forward to meet someone who -w^as wait- 
ing in the blackest shadow of the trees. Tall and slender and 
dark-haired she ought to be, and dressed in some thin, washed- 
out blue cotton gorvn which bore a gentle, human scent of her 
working day and clung, a little damp with the evening air, about 

her warm and healthy body 

Begone, tempter.— He laughed quietly at himself. For a smart 
and energetic business man with a wife and twn children it is 
bad taste to embark on summer adventures of tliat sort, and 
ridiculous to dream about them. For heaven’s sake then let such 
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trysts be the privilege of the young who. have something to stake 
on the game : “ the heart too has its virginity which can only be 
lost once ” — something like that Ewald said in his “ Life and 
Opinions.” He remembered the passage, because he had read it 
at that time No, at any rate on a night like to-night every- 

thing of that sort ought to be forbidden except to those who still 
had their heart’s virginity to gamble with. “ Pledge one’s troth 

” a pretty phrase ; it entirely covered the notion of something 

' venturesome. 

Oh no, my boy, you’re not yet such an old fog}' tliat you can 
be allowed to grow sentimental by the fence of an old farmhouse 
garden. 

But the night roas so beautiful that there was — there was no 
sense in anything. That light from the dark sky — so that every 
tone tliat detached itself from the darkness down here on earth 
was merely the light of heaven absorbed by the ground. Even 
the grey tinsel of the moths that hovered and flickered their 
wings over tlie heather by the roadside. 

The corncrake was cliirping somewhere in the field. And 
from vithin the fir copse came a dull thudding and the rattle of 
gravel scattered by a horse’s shoes. The horse came out of the 
wood on to the road and stood for a moment, a heavy, dark 
mass, before it jogged off again and was lost among the trees. 

It was impossible to imagine — that there was war going on 
in the world to-night. But equally unthinkable were all the 
indications of war one saw at home — the feverish hunt for all 
this money which was floating about and seemed only to be there 
in make-believe, till growm-up men became like children playing 
at keeping shop with bits of paper. And it would be — yc.%, by 
God, it would be still worse if it really was profit, solid, actual 
profit, this money we made out of other people’s fight for their 
lives. 

But that’s exactly what I’m trying to do — ^to build up some- 
thing lasting and real out of the chance that has come my way, 
because other people want to build themselves castles and villas 
and business palaces. So after all I suppose I’m no better than 
the others who spend their time speculating and buying and 
selling everything between heaven and earth on paper. I help 
five or six men to set up their own houses, I provide work for 
fifteen hands, where formerly four men quarried stone, two by 
two. — ^And here I am, regretting the old days, when folks worked 
in a small way and were their own masters, and what they turned 
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out fine, handsome w^oth, done by men who 'brought to the 
materials tliey worked in a whole world of knowledge. 

But a man must do something, whatever the times may be 
like. And one can’t, for instance, go and buy a picturesque old 
farmstead in a beautiful spot in Norway — and give one more 
demonstration at the cost of oneself and one’s family that a 
farmers calling in Norway is not a thing one can take up like 
amateur theatricals. It is no more than justice if this country 
^ves such a man a rough lesson — it has not suffered itself to 
be brought under cultivation in play by people who did not 
know their trade. j r r 

t ^ beautiful here that we can never realize to the 

lull how beautiful it is. Nobody knows it. Nobody knows what 
It actuaUy means for a man to be a part of his nation and his 
country, rhose who are in the war have never been able to 
ow an eel it, except in flashes — ^we only guess at it in flashes, 
once m a nay, and in time of profound peace. In the ordinary 

i;t^/ never realizing that we are 

ston e specks of dust, ground from the same huge block of 


A iiight hke this, and the honest old 

and deep-wom 

soito ro?T„rrpi?sMri*“' “s'-* 

n'ere nothing real and true and changeless 
their rirenme closed eyes spuming 

mamett of „ald|; f" 

coniured nrw-rmir tUni- 4. u ^?}cmbers the fancies one has 

S™ t dStWhen fte" S"f of the 

rubbish o„?s & "’hat 

unSrrS ™ h'Sl SWous 

clctly or vaguely-exceptio^as'^oTt'cSsT'' f'® 

because our incredulitv is heathens. Is it 

-—rejecting the reality the Word chosen deliberately 

^ngs we see shouW £ve W, ‘^°"™anded that all the 

flesh to dwell among men Word was made 

g men ? To scare away reality, to bury 
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ourselves deep in our dreams, to slay him who tries to wake us, 
no doubt w'c arc all tempted to do this. In tliis what is meant 
by all tliat is said in the gospel about our being the children of 
darkness, abhorring the light ? 

0 God — to think that one must not only pray God to preserve 
one’s children from misfortune, from all the terrible things one 
does not know ; but just as much that they may be saved from 
the happiness one does know. 

Alt. the ladies in the pension complained bitterly that they had 
never once been given cream porridge since Midsummer Eve. 
So Paul once more showed himself an angel *, be promised the 
ladies cream porridge if they would make a trip up to the Hauga 
saeter ; tlic tenant’s wife should make it for them herself. 

In return for this Bjorg displayed a sympathetic understanding 
and declared that Paul should be let off taking part in the expedi- 
tion, one man among six women. So he was left in peace at 
the pension on the Sunday when the cream porridge trip came off. 

After breakfast he put a book in his pocket, took Sunnie with 
him and went on to the heath. 

As he walked her father looked dotvn at tlie little round head ; 
the sun was baking the fair, silky hair, and the neck was so patheti- 
cally tender, nut-broum but growing whiter where it was lost 
in the frills of white lace on her frock : “ But oughtn’t you to 
have put on a hat, Sunnie ? ” 

“ Oo, no, the string cuts my neck so ” 

She was laboriously wheeling a doll’s perambulator and gave 
a little angry scream every time a stone or a root nearly took it 
out of her hands. 

They crossed a little field of short, sunburnt grass that gave off 
a spicy smell in the heat. Eyebright grew here as thick as a 
carpet, and the little plants w’ere quite russet, but the flowers 
were violet in the full heat of the sun. 

The roar of the river from the ravine grew louder and louder 
as they went along. The fir-trees around the little meadow stood 
far apart, their needles already scorched to a yellowish green — 
it was so dry here on the rocks by the stream. The ground 
underneath them was covered uith light grey lichen interspersed 
Tvith tufts of heather. 

Paul flung himself on the grass by tlie stone fence and tried 
to read. But the trees exhaled so warm a scent, the sky w^ so 
infinitely blue and deep — and his little white-frocked girl stirred 
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continually in the outskirts of the father’s consciousness. Paul 
let his book drop and took to Avatching all the minute life that 
swarmed in the grass around him. A little farther off were some 
plants of Avild straAvberry ; the straight, slight stalks bore so 
gracefully tlicir little round berries, red or bright green, AVith 
a last snoAY-Avhite floAA’cr at the tip. He Avould shoAV them to 
Sunnie and let her pick them herself. 

Sunnie had taken her doll out of the perambulator and pulled 
doAATi its draAYcrs ; she Avas prodding it behind Avitir a stick. 
Paul grew attentiA-e, frowning inA'oluntarily : hotv is it that all 
children are so fond of doing things that they knoA\' arc not nice ? 
Sunnie held the stick up to the light ; 

" Ah yes ! You see, it's just what I said 1 ” Paul couldn’t 
help smiling ; tire querulous little tone mimicked another A’oicc 
Avith such comical accuracy : “ So now you’re got a temperature 
again— ugh, what a terrible temperature you’A'c got 1 You must 
open your mouth when I tell you, so I can see if you’A’c got a 

temperature in your throat too ” She shoA’cd the stick 

against tire doll’s china teeth. 

Then she discoA'cred that her father was looking at her : 

'* Papa — oh, can’t you come here and be doctor, Julie’s so 

terribly ill — she's got her tonsils full of temperature ” 

Paul got up lazily and strolled oA’cr. With furious zest Sunnie 
pulled doAvn the doll’s linen, and Paul knocked at its back and 
chest Avith his finger till the saAvdust dribbled out of tlie seams. 
Stiff uith seriousness Sunnie handed him the stick. 

“ Thank you, I don't think Ave need take her temperature 
again. She has got a chill, and she has a touch of pneumonia 
and scarlet fever and rheumatic fever Avith it — ^but 1* don’t think 


it’s anytlnng serious. You must keep her in bed for a couple of 
days and be careful of her diet — no SAveets on any account ! — 
ITou want a prescription, do you say ? — all right ” — he took a 
scrap of paper out of his pocket-book and scribbled on it : “ You 
can give her half of one of these powders three times a day. But 
the main thing is that you must make her lie quietly in bed and 
do all she’s told ”-~he glanced at Sunnie to see if this would go 
home and damp her spirits. But Sunnie stared up at him Avith 
round eyes, swalloAving cA'ery Avord he said. 

“And noAv you must pretend to be the chemist ” 

caS;/ f profound gravity he served her AA-ith 

S sowel-leavt.^^* 
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He lay with his hat over his eyes listening as he dozed to 
Sunnie scolding her doll for not lying still in her perambulator. 

Once more he was overwhelmed with the beauty of the day. 
He remembered that when he Avas quite young he had thought 
the world must always have been beautiful, throughout all its 
cataclysms and upheavals it must have had a wild beauty and 
been full of charming little things and overpowering sights in 
air and sea and mountain. He had examined the fossils in a 
piece of limestone and felt an impossible desire to be contem- 
porary Avith the life of these creatures — a Avord like “ tundra ” 
filled him Avith migratoiy longings. It AA'as terrible that men 
should alAA'ays have had before their eyes the earth’s eAridence of 
beauty, poAver, the perfection of all living organisms — and of 
destruction ; and men only imitated this last, destroying AvhercA'er 
they Avent, and destroying one another. It is not surprising if 
millions of them have arrived at the belief that the A'ery beauty 
of the Avorld is a deceit and a delusion Avhich must be broken 
doAvn. Manichaeism oozes out of life itself as a kind of black 
subterranean fluid. 

It is a reasonable explanation. The other reasonable explana- 
tion is that Avhich calls us the exiled children of Eve. And Avho 
could tell Avhether in his heart he had not been assured that the 
latter explanation Avas the right one ? Ever since a certain day 
of blue skies and summer like this — a long time ago. True 
enough, he had been able to laugh at himself for it afterwards : 
the greenest of green students Avho took it prodigiously seriously 
AA’hen his lady-love Avas so silly and prudish that she was ashamed 
to bathe AAith him. But every time he had chanced to call it to 
mind — the cliff that rose steeply from the broAvn AA'aters of tlie 
forest lake, the sun-drenched Avoods and the glistening osier 
boughs that Avaited for his milk-Avhite mistress to emerge from 
her leafy hiding-place — he had abvays thought tliat at that moment 
the conviction had come to him that their race Avas descended from 
an estate called Paradise. But they had had to leave the manor, 
and he Avas to learn that it Avas vain for a boy to attempt to recover 
the fee-simple. 

All Avell— hoAV might she be getting on noAV ? He had seen a 
glimpse of her last Avinter, in the Mirror Room at the Grand, a 
mass of ermine and diamonds. Her husband had made a pile 
at the beginning of the Avar, someone had told him. Punny 
that she should end as a profiteer’s AAufe. Dear, dear, he i 
bered that ring he had bought her Avith a little chip of 
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in it. She had sent it back nith his letters. He had given it to 
Tua’s eldest little girl for a Christmas present one year.— 

Sunnie came and crammed a dirty, sweaty little hand over 
his mouth, daubing his lips with strawberries : “ Tliosc arc for 

you. I’m fond of you, papa ” 

“ Thank you, my dear, that was nice of you ” 

She plumped herself donm on his chest. “ No, leave tne 
alone, child — now I shall have to change my shirt before dinner. 

— Oh, what a pig you arc ” — but he put his arm round her and 
held her fast. 

Anything so perfect as a little childish frame like this. The 
dear round little knees — ^but the brown calf above tire sock was 
rough and covered with scabs, where she had scratched her 
midge-bites. 

When they came back to the house at dinner-time Paul discovered 
that the mail-cart with Helge in it was standing against the wall, 
right in the blazing sun. The poor little boy was hanging half 
out, asleep, with a soaking linen hat across his face. 

Paul picked up the child — he was dripping wet and started 
crying bitterly on waking. The nurse came tearing out of tlie 
shady garden round the comer ; she had been helping Kari 
pick currants, was her excuse : “ Fancy notv, the sun’s come right 

round this way ; it was in the shadow when I put him there ” 

However, the boy seemed none the worse — amazing what a 
little thing like that can stand. “ But now you’ll have to take 
him upstairs and change his things, Margit, and tvill you please 
give Sunnie a clean frock.” 

Margit trailed up the steps with the children, scolding at Sunnie 
for having got green stains on her best frock : “ Won’t you catch 
it when your ma sees you 1 ” 

So Paul had to wait outside while his offspring completed 
their toilet — and here came the colonel puERng along, heavy and 
perspiring, with his wife in tow : 

(t — been out for a -walk with the young lady, what ? ” 

<1 , ^ say it’s quite toucliing,” his wife chimed in ; 

the way you sacrifice yourself to that child.— Oh, but she is 

such a good little tWng 

Phew 

At last Margit had got Sunnie to bed and Paul had performed 
whole evenmg ritual with her, sjud prayers and given her a 
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glass of water and been unable to guess w'hat it is that is as round 
as an egg and as smooth as a church wall, or what is neither 
in nor out and cold as a dog’s snout. 

And again it was a summer evening, dusky and cool, with 
a white gleam from the sky and a loud roar from the fiver in the 
stillness. Paul stood by the wall of the old house, smoking and 
chatting witli the ladies who had arrived that afternoon, after 
a prodigious mountaineering tour in the Jotunheim. All of a 
sudden Sunnie called from the window just above bis bead : 

“ Papa — do come up — I’ve got something to talk to you about ! ” 
“ No, no, Sunnie, get back to bed at once.” 

" Oh but, papa, I must talk to you. It’s about the Holy Ghost.” 
The three ladies showed surprise, and Paul was annoyed and 
felt rather foolish. The Holy Ghost continued to be one of 
Sunnie’s favourite topics of conversation, even after Paul with 
great difficulty had induced her to withdraw her assertion that 
the Holy Ghost had eaten peas from her hand one day in the 
Cathedral Close. Witli great reluctance she had finally accepted 
the view that perhaps it was only an ordinary dove, but it was 

like the Holy Ghost — ^perfectly white and audully pretty 

Soon after she was back at the window : 

“ Papa 1 It’s so hot in my bed. Mayn’t I get into yours ? ” 
" Yes, yes, do.” It was true, the room upstairs was stiffing 
hot. 

After a while the little white figure appeared again at the 
window : 

“ Papa — Baby’s so queer — ^he’s been screaming so horribly 
again ” 

“ Rubbish. I haven’t heard a sound from Baby.” 

“ Oh yes, papa. Just now — a great big ugly cat came in at 
the other window and we were so frightened. I’m so afraid 

he’s bitten Baby, because he jumped up into Iris cot ” 

Paul dashed up to the bedroom. The little boy lay sleeping 
like an angel, sucking in air from his empty bottle. Paul took 
it away — and Sunnie, who was standing at the foot of his bed, 
forestalled him before he had time to say anything : 

“ Papa~why is it so frightfully hot up here ? ” 

“ Because the sun’s been baking the walls all day long. — 
But what put it into your head to tell such stories ? ” 

“ Oh, but it was true, papa, there was a cat in here. It was 
one of Pisi’s kittens too, ffiat they couldn’t get hold of, because 
she’s hidden them in ffie heap of stones down in tlie field — 
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don’t you remember, ^Yc saw them there the day we went to the 
village shop and I got my coat in such a mess witli flour ? 

Paul stood for a moment looking at his little son. ■‘-here 
was nothing in the world the matter with the boy, thank God. 

“ There, Sunnie, now your bed’s got nice and cool. Crawl 
back into it now ” 

" Don’t go, papa ! ” She made a grab at him, as he was 
trying to put his down bed straight — of course she had tossed 
sheets and blankets anyhow, " Papa, I’m so afraid that cat’ll 
come back ” 

“ No, look here, Sunnie, you know it’s not true, that about 
the cat.” 

She looked up at her father in boundless astonishment : 

“ IsnH it true, papa ? ” Then she lay down with a little sigh 
and closed her eyes. 

But scarcely was he out in the yard again when he had her 
back at the window. She called out — and tWs time she had a 
reason to which he was bound to yield. So he rushed up again. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself — ^a big girl Hke you 
— can’t you really manage that for yourself yet ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Sunnie composedly. ” I’ve managed it 
already. 1 only wanted to tell you. — ^Besidw ” — she saw tliat 

her fatlier was getting angry — “ I must go outside too ” 

Paul put some clothes on her. And then he had to walk 
with her right across the yard, past the ladies who were stmling 
with amused sympathy, over to tire little house behind the 
cattle-shed. 

So now that was done. And he took her back to the bed- 
'oom and helped her to get out of her clothes. 

“ No, you oughtn’t to have unbuttoned all the buttons 1 ” 
shrieked wiA rage, pulled on her vest again ; ” I can quite 
’■ unbutton the bottom button myself — you ought only to 
nave unbuttoned the top ones,” she howled, struggling to button 
up the garment again at the back. 

Paul tore it off her rather roughly, picked her up and plumped 
her into bed ; he assured her harshly that “ now rve’re not to 
have any more bother rvith you to-night, do you hear ? I’m 
angry with you now.” 

As soon as he was outside again, Sunnie peeped out of the 
window : 

'' Beg pardon, papa can t you come up so I can say beg 
' m properly ” j & 
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“ No, thanks, that’ll do. Good night to you ” 

“ Perhaps she is rather a difficult child, your little girl ” 
the ladies said smiling, as they walked up and down enjoying 
the fine evening, “ A little spoilt by her papa maybe ? ” 

“ I won’t even beg pardon then,” howled Sunnie from the 

wdndow. “ If you’re so horrid you won’t come up to me ” 

Paul ignored her completely. She continued to show herself 
at the window, expressing her sense of injury at her father’s 
refusing to take notice of her. Till screams from the infant 
within the room were mingled with Sunnie ’s howls. 

Paul ran in and upstairs. 

“ There, there. Now you’re to be quiet — do you under- 
stand ? ” She was smacked and put back to'bed witJi emphasis. 
— ^Paul turned the baby over on his other side — ^the little chap 
curled up and went to sleep at once. 

And no sooner was Paul down in the yard again, standing 
against the wall to light his pipe, when Sunnie put her head 
out of tire window just above him — pt, pt, she spat and cried 
triumphantly : 

“ I can spit down at you, papa, but you can’t spit up at me 1 ” 
He gave up and ran, so that the youngster shouldn’t see that 
he was laughing. 

“ Well, but I’ve never known anybody so foolish as you,” said 
Bjorg wth a laugh, next day. The other ladies had given a 
description of Sunnie’s evening performance. “ What can you 
expect — ^when you’re so silly as to stand sentry just under the 
window ” 
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was a question of a big order the customer rang up and wanted 
a conference. Business men rushed all over the country by car 
or by rail. And in a way Paul liked having it so. All this un- 
rest in commercial life, where all old limitations were being 
shattered and one was constantly compelled to readjust one’s 
ideas of figures — ^the ceaseless innovations about which it was as 
yet impossible to say whetlier they really contained the germ of 
something lasting, or whether they merely meant the breaking-up 
of old forms — naturally he could not help being influenced by 
the spirit of the times. Even if he tried to listen to reason and 
not let himself be infected by this fascination for the huge sums 
with w'hich people had to deal. It was a fact that old, experi- 
enced men who for years had borne the responsibility of large 
undertakings were now made giddy by the new scale of figures 
to which one had to habituate oneself in every sphere. The vast 
masses of troops which were put into the field on every front, 
the fabulous consumption of munitions, the incredible inventive- 
ness of mankind, the technical triumphs — ^they felt positively 
edified by all this. They consoled themselves for all that the 
war involved in the way of — ^well, unedifying phenomena, not 
to call it downright misery : tills was after all only the begin- 
ning, a bloody and brutal beginning of course, but the begin- 
ning of a new age. They were so accustomed to imagine that 
technical development in some mysterious manner meant pro- 
gress towards better times, that they assumed almost uncon- 
sciously that good must finally result in some way or other from 
a thing like the perfecting of the technique of war. Never more 
would mankind have to return to its little flesh-pots — from now 
on its cooking would be done in big steam boilers. 

He could try, of course, to keep in mind what goods and 
labour might be worth in reality, after allowing for the inflations 
and fluctuations of war-time prices. But like other people he 
had to aim at covering the cost, while high prices lasted, of intro- 
ducing more rational methods at the quarry, and he had to try 
to make the brick-works pay — ^he too was bound to hope for a 
boom in the building trade, when at last peace came. 

Nevertheless it got on one’s nerves, this ferment of speculation 
everywhere, these random reconstructions and attempts to found 
something stable in the midst of all the unreality. And it gave 
a kind of illusion of activity to be caught up in the strewn of 
travellers. Besides, he could not avoid being continually on 
the move. 
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But it was strange having to leave Trondhjem. Particularly 
strange that he did not feel it more, it seemed to him._ As diplo- 
mats are in the habit of saying to journalists : it is with a 
of sadness— here where we have taken root, etc. tie could not 
say that. 

He had been fond of the town from the first day he saw it, 
and of the country round, the fiord, the mountains — he would 
ahvaj's think this tlie finest part of Norway. He had made many 
friends tliere whom he liked. And it was there he had been 
given a taste of independence, of a life of individual w'ork. Even 
when the original reason for it no longer existed, he had never 
regretted having abandoned tlte studies on which he had been 
engaged ever since his boyhood. But in tliose plans his people 
at home had always had too much share. And it had been an 
inconceivable relief to be free of all that — fond as he was of his 
parents and his brotliers and sister. 

He said good-bye to his little villa up on Mill Hill without 
regret. There he had passed his whole married life, his children 
had been bom there — at least, not actually bom — ^but it was 
there he had seen them grow up from queer red crawlers wrapped 
in white wool into little human beings. The garden he had 
taken such a lot of trouble with all these years — of course the 
new owner would tear up the slopes of alpine plants and put 
in something else ; he looked just that sort. But Paul felt he 
had done with all that. 

No doubt this was due in the first instance to the change in 
his position in the business. And in particular— to the change 
in his relations \vith Henrik. 


Luckily it had taken the course of a gradual cessation of visits 
between their families. Their wives could not stand each other. 
Of late years they had only entered each other’s houses on the 
occasion of dinner-parties. 

But actually Henrik and he had found it a comfort to resume 
their friendship more or less on the terms of their bachelor days. 
They were together at the office, they went shooting together, 
and when their wives were away they went home together and 
sat, now at Pauls, now at Henrik’s.'i smoked and had a drink or 

'vellW in the small hours about 
^ earth^xcept their wives. 

. b,d his is. id 
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to drive through Vurmland. And there, at the hotel on the 
far-famed lake Frj'ken, he came upon Henrik’s car in the garage. 
So it was no more than natural that he should enquire at the 
office, and there he was told that the lady and gentleman had 
arrived the day before and no doubt tvould be going on next 
day. It did not occur to Paul to send up a message — ^though he 
was rather surprised that Henrik should also be in Sweden just 
at this time. But tlien Henrik had so many irons in the fire. 
So probably he had picked up Bcrit in Christiania ; she had 
motored there a week or so earlier ; he knew that from Bjorg, 
who had lately been pestering him to let her learn to drive a car. 

Then, just as he was surveying the side-table for an appetizer, 
Berit came into the dining-room followed by a somewhat 
mysterious fellow who had been hanging about Trondhjem for 
the last six months. And it was hard to say which of the three 
was most painfully surprised. Well, not the fellow anyway. 
He had the devil’s own check. 

Afterwards Berit came storming into his room after him, all 
wound up for a scene. “ Unless you swear, by the God you 
believe in, by the head of your little child, tliat you won’t tell 
Henrik, 3^00 may be quite sure there’s no chance of my ever 
going back to Trondhjem ! Then there’ll only be one thing for 
me to do — make away with myself — or throw in my lot with 
Aage Halvorsen and follow wherever our path may lead us 1 ” 

“ I don’t think you’re quite right in the head ! You surely 
don’t suppose I should say anything to Henrik. But I ean tell 
you one thing, that if you don’t break off your acquaintance 
with Herr Halvorsen straight aw'ay, you can bet your life some- 
body or other will soon say something to Henrik — or write it. 
You don’t imagine an affair of this sort can go on very long 
without being discovered.” 

" Will you swear that you won’t ” 

“ No, I’m hanged if I will. I’ve told you — -one doesn’t do 
such things, that’s all about it. But I’m going to propose that 
you go on with me to-morrow morning — go straight home with 
me. Then you must decide for yourself how much of the truth 
you tliink you ought to tell your husband.” 

All the same, it W'as a piece of luck she did not accept his 
rather ill-considered offer. Heaven alone knew' how the couple 
had managed about passports on tliis trip — and tlaen there w'as 
the otlier car, Alster’s. And whatever explanation Berit might 
choose to impose upon Henrik, it would certainly have been 
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pretty painful for him to meet his partner after this* All the 
more as Berit before -withdrawing found occasion to declare 
theatrically that it was he who had first disturbed her peace of 
mind and taught her to feel dissatisfied in her marriage with 
Henrik Alster. Presumably that was the form his idiotic flirta- 
tion -with her before his omi marriage had now assumed in her 
memory. 

Berit came home to Trondhjem three weeks later. She had 
sung at a charity concert in Christiania and the papers had said 
some nice things about her ; she was in high spirits and alto- 
gether awful. Her behaviour to him was so unconcerned that 
Paul thought everyone, Henrik included, was bound to suspect 
all kinds of things. — ^And shortly afterwards this individual, 
Halvorsen, turned up again in the town. 

By^ chance — -as one might call it — ^Amt Hauan happened to 
mention the fellow, one evening when Paul was up at his house. 
And it appeared that Hauan knew of some pretty dirty affairs 
that Halvorsen had been mixed up in. Then Paul Selmer took 
upon himself what he felt to be a disgusting piece of work — 
he said to Hauan that he thought it might be just as well if 
Trondhjem were spared Halvorsen's presence. They summoned 
Halvorsen by telephone, and when he came they gave him to 
understand that he would do well to take himself off voluntarily. 

He had not told Hauan why he wanted to get rid of Halvorsen ; 
Hauan was pretty sure to know anyhow. Afterwards his con- 
science troubled him for not setting the police on the rascal — 
but probably it wouldn’t be long before he fell into their clutches 
in any case. Amongst other things he was more than suspected 
supplied information to foreigners about the sailings 
ot Norwegian ships. But he didn’t feel that he could be a 
party to involving Henrik’s wife in matters which might cause 

er re ations with the swine to become common talk all over 
the torni. 
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But Henrik Alster had changed a great deal in the last few 
years. They were about the same age, in the middle thirties 
both of them — ^no age worth talking about. But Henrik was 
no longer a young man, far from it ; he had become a person of 
indeterminate age— unhealthily fat, especially about the shoulders, 
where he had developed a shocking hump. He stooped a good 
deal in his walk too. 

He had given up all interests outside his business — at least, 
that depends on what one calls interests. He still went shoot- 
ing, he motored, they gave a great many parties at the villa on 
the island, and he bought pictures galore. But business and 
speculation and the gamble for money were tlie only things 
tliat really made up his life. All the rest was only a means of 
spending the money he made. But he had lost his interest in 
the many things of Avhich he used to be fond — ^he had given up 
his interest in the reality of existence. At times Paul caught 
himself loolung at him witli a kind of shudder — ^what about 
myself, am I too expelled already ? 

All through the autumn Paul was chiefly at Haugen, had no 
time to visit his family before Christmas. Then he went home 
for the holida)'s and circled round tire Christmas-tree with Bjorg 
and Sunnie in a room belonging to perfect strangers, among 
huge pieces of furniture in highly polished mahogany and cur- 
tains and portieres of plum-coloured silk and mouse-grey velvet. 
Bjorg spent tire whole of his first day at home showing him all 
the glories of this modern house : this and that she wanted to copy, 
when they came to furnish their new home at Berven. Paul 
hum’d and ha’d ; fortunately the matter was not urgent just 
at present. He shrank from telling his "wife that he could not 
spare very much money for their personal expenditure just now ; 
tire works required all he could make — and perhaps a little more. 

He had always let Bjorg have everything she asked for ; she 
had wanted a good deal, but mostly trifles. Her ideas of com- 
fort had been determined by her home above the little draper’s 
shop in Storgate, and she had prided herself on being capable 
and economical in the way her mother thought a young house- 
wife ought to be. She had no real sense of economy, as Paul had 
discovered long ago, and he knew very well that on their scale 
of living, TOth constant demonstrations of saving and not much 
more entertaining than wf~ ’ j-yerlasting tea- 

parties, their housekeeping < Jeir acquaint- 
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ancc spent on runtung a roomy, restful and 
But he bore it with tolerable composure— he could bear the 
expense because Bjorg’s extravagances were kept within the 
bounds of a kind of lower middle-class orthodoxy, and he dis- 
charged his duties in tlie way of business entertaining at hotels 
and in motor trips as far as he could. 

But these months that Bjorg had spent surrounded by the 
Holms’s elegance had evidently given her a taste for more 
fashionable mode of life. Paul retired to rest by his tvife’s side 
in the Holnas’s French double bed — a huge, low-lying monster 
in gilt rococo style with plaited cane at its foot. And Bjorg 
whispered, before they settled themselves to sleep under the 
hangings of apple-green brocade which were held up by a cluster 
of Cupids above the head of their CQuch, wouldn’t she like to 
have a bedroom like this ! — 

Helge had grown into a stout little chap who was crawling 
about the floor wherever Paul might go. He yelled with all the 
force of his lungs if his father attempted the slightest advances. 

" He’s just at Ae age when they’re most afraid of strangers,” 
said Bjorg. 

Sunnie followed her father about from morning to night, 
insisted on his showing her all the picture-books they used to 
look at, cutting out the same animals and singing the same songs, 
taking their old walks — and every evening he had to say her 
prayers with her and give her a glass of water and hear the same 
riddles that papa never could guess. 

“ Shan’t we soon go home again, papa ? ” she was always 
asking, 

“ We’II soon be going to another house, Sunnie, and we’ll 
all live there together. So that niU be home, you understand. 
In the South — ^where your grandfather and both your grand- 
mothers live,” said Paul. 

Sunnie did not seem to find that very attractive. She remem- 
bered one grandmother, curiously enough — ^it wns two years 
since she had seen her, when Julie Selmer took that trip to the 
North Cape. But she and Sunnie had shown remarkably little 
enthusiasm for one another. Nor did Sunnie seem to care so 
tremendously for her other grandmother, and it was so long 
since she had seen her grandfather that she didn’t remember him. 

'1. the morning after Christmas Day, when Paul had finished 
'S'ng, he ventured to ask Bjorg — she lay in the gilded bed 
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of State drinking coffee out of one of Fru Holm’s grandest cups 
and looking perfectly happy ; 

“ Have you any objection to my looking in at the church TOth 
Sunnie — ^I’ve promised to take her for a ‘walk this morning ? ” 

“ You know very well I don’t like it,” said Bjorg reprovingly. 
“ But for once in a way you can ” 

So Paul breakfasted alone with Sunnie, and that put the child 
in a radiant humour. And then she had got a new cloak and 
hood of gold-coloured velvet, which her father had not yet seen. 

“ It goes so well with the colour of my curls, mamma says.” 

That was true enough ; she looked awfully sweet in it. 

Paul had not had many chances of attending High Mass up 
here at Trondhjem. Bjorg thought their late Sunday breakfasts 
the happiest time of the whole week ; for on week-days they 
could never breakfast together. And to be quite honest Paid 
had to admit that he himself preferred going to church on week- 
day mornings to Low Mass. There were not many people, and 
there was no sermon. 

People talked about it, he knew. And it had sometimes 
happened tliat his acquaintances talked to him about Catholicism, 
He could see they assumed tliat he toas a Catholic — after his 
own fashion ; not in such a way, of course, that he would con- 
sider himself obliged to join this or that sect because he found 
something in its services which corresponded with his religious 
.feeling. They agreed that the Catholic service was more in- 
spiring than the Protestant ; especially while the French priests 
were officiating at Ha it had been fairly common for Protestants 
to attend thdr church now and then, at Christmas, for instance. 
At that time the new Catholic church up at Elgesteter bridge 
was a rather poor affair. 

j Paul usually gave an evasive answer. He felt it would be 
impossible to get these friends to grasp his meaning if he said 
that the very ivord “ inspiring ” was repugnant to him, when it 
was a question of religion. He had never been drawn to the 
Catholic Church by anything except a presentiment, which some- 
times took the form of a dazzling hope, and sometimes, to put it 
bluntly, that of a chilling fear ; could it be that its teaching was 
absolute, revealed, supernatural truth ? 

He could not help thinking it uncanny in a wa)', this feeling 
of having run his head against the wall of truth. Much the 
same as when one runs up against a house in a thick, damp, 
woolly fog, but has not so much as a glimpse of its outlines, ' 
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can only guess it to be something big. But if it was so that 
the very truth dwelt within, a truth which would bear being 
handled firmly, nay, roughly, witliout going to picc^~a truth 
which a man could take upon his tongue and swallow—why, 
then he was compelled to feel his way to the door, knock 
and ask to be admitted. Or run away and have it on his mind 
for the rest of his life : I would ratlier be let off making me 


acquaintance of the truth. 

It was considered very compromising for a man to be afraid 
of the truth — and of course, if it were so that an absolute 
existed in this world, he would have to pluck up courage and 

give himself over to it. But 

Most people were agreed that decent people ought to be 
truthful. But— what is truth? Maybe old Pilate’s celebrated 
aphorism was not so fatuous after all. 

He had always had a rather sceptical eye for the popular 
enthusiasm for general notions such as its being good form to 
“ love ” truth, liberty, justice, knowledge, and so forth. He 
remembered one prize day at school— he had had his eyes fixed 
on their school banner wth the motto “ Knowledge is power.” 
And all at once it had struck his schoolboy’s brain : What kind 
of knowledge is power — for what ? 

For it had always been served out to them as the sum and 
substance of all their historical studies that tliose in power had 
always TOthout exception been a rotten lot. No sooner did a 


man or a nation or a church or a class of society or anything of 
that sort become powerful — ^than they grew corrupt beyond 
measure. But then what was the sense of schoolmasters sweat- 
ing away at stuffing children full of knowledge, so that they 
might one day have power and become corrupted ? In a flare-up 
boyish impatience he had thought : this headmaster of ours, 
who is always pitching into all dead and deposed potentates and 
yet goes on keeping school because he believes that knowledge 
IS power, he must be either a scoundrel or a fool. 

It had then dawmed on him tliat tlie convictions people believe 
tl^mselves to hold and those according to which they act— are 
often glaringly different. It is positively indecent to doubt that 

for instance, in the last 
slSfes voluntarily became 

f burdens v'hich the State had heaped on 
the shoulders of freemen. And every day of our lives we see 
mding themselves to one party or another and becoming 
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tl)c si.iYt’jt of ita policy —in order to p.iin uh.it they understand 
tiy n poMhion in society ami to *' pet on.” Bus more often than 
not it is slnvcf. of tluf. kind who hnmiish pl.itonicaUy for free- 
dom. 

h is the same with the truth which people assure us they 
love. If they arc forced to c.vp}ain wlutt they have in mind when 
they use the phrase, it \viU appear more often than not that 
they ir!C.an certain mummified old trutlis a.s harmless .n.s sofa 
ttisliions or stuffed birds of prey. Or tiicy ticclarc it pives them 
pleasure to utter truths'— thouph it may often be dis.agrccnhie 
enough to he forced to do .so. Paul knew very' well iliat he him- 
self very* often preferred to keep liis moutli .shut ; a m.tn should 
have too much respect for himself to tel! untruths, hut that is an 
entirely differcnl matter. One Jc.nrns that more from love for 
oneself than from love for virtue at large. But Bjorg, for 
example, felt momlly obliged to utter a heap of tactless things 
—for she had learnt from her mother that by so doing she was 
“ keeping to the trutli." 

To meet unflinchingly the s.iv.agc and bloodtJiir.sty trutlis of 
life — ^avhy yes, one had to keep a siifl' upper lip and do so, but 
he for one would not feel convinced of a man’s veracity who 
said he loved them. Love to be told llic truth about one’s little 
ciiild who is b.ackward — the reason is that it’s an idiot. Love 
to be told the trutli when one has lain for months in hospital 
after a motor accident and been cut about and put in plaster 
of Paris and liung up and twisted this way and that — at any 
rate Leif Hauan shot himself when he was told the truth tliat 
he would be paralysed after all. The full truth as to what other 
people think of one’s .appearance, wlien there is nothing left of 
one’s face but scars of wounds and burns — is there anyone who 
loves tliat ? And to hear one’s first love — ” the lily' of the valley, 
the flower of flowers,” “ my white sw;m, tranquil and mute ” 
and ail the rest of it — give a truthful account of the fellows wlio 
had had her before one came on the scene — he could not pretend 
that he had loved the truth in that case either. 

A man must be able to bear the trutli — ^that’s the thing. But 
that he shall love the truth is too much to ask. If the truth is 
anything but a person. And tliat person is such tliat he is worth 
loving more than all a man can lose here on earth, more th.an 
the moral life of every single man. So that the man who has 
discovered him runs after the scent of his garment, as King 
David expresses it — and makes straight for the herd of this 
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world’s truths as if they were no more than Our Lord’s private 

royal tigers. , . . 

“ Papa — ^why can’t you answer me ? ” said Sunme, tugging at 

his hand. “ You look so fierce ” 

Paul gave a start ; 

“ Do I, Sunnie ? I didn’t hear what you asked 

But it was only about Vinsvold’s little elk-hound, whose eyes 
had got bad when they took him reindeer-stalking last autumn. 
Paul remembered now — ^he had told Sunnie something about 
that trip in a little letter he had written her. “ But now he’s 
quite well again, isn’t he, papa ? ” ^ 

■The dog had not recovered from his snow-blindness, and 
Vinsvold had asked Paul to shoot him, as he didn’t feel like 


doing it himself. 

“ Yes, now he’s all right.” 

“ Do you think he’ll know me when I come to Haugen again ? 
He was so fond of me ” 

“ No, I’m afraid he won’t. — Now you must remember to make 
a nice curtsy, Sunnie,” he said, rather superfluously, as Sunnie 
had already begun to drop a low curtsy to Fru Hansen, "who was 


coming towards them far up the street. 

There was a rust-red gleam of sunshine through the frost- 
fog as he and the child walked under the rime-covered young 
trees up to the little church. Paul had said nothing to Sunnie 
except that she was to sit still while the people were singing 
and the priest was talking to them. Afterwards everybody knelt 
down and prayed to God, and the priest went up to the altar and 
stood there praying — but Suimie must only pray quietly, to her- 
self. Othenvise she could do what she saw all the others doing. 

So Sunnie knelt when he knelt, after they had entered the 
bate little church. Paul found a place on one of tlie last benches, 
and Sunnie got up smd stood nice and still during the Asperges 
— ^nly peeped up with a smile to see if she was meant to laugh 
when the priest came past them sprinkling holy water. On the 
bench m front sat some little girls who had books which they 
were readmg--\',iA great presence of mind Sunnie picked up 
a 00 ' ying m their pew and held it before her face. Her 
e-xempla^, she scarcely looked about her 

thdr boolb^ Sunnie for markers in 

xneir dooks. Sunnie craned her neck and peeped : 
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“ Oh look, papa, what lovely pictures they’ve got,” she 
wliispered delightedly. 

As the priest ascended the pulpit and the congregation settled 
themselves one of the little girls chanced to knock her missal 
on to the floor. A mass of picture cards fell out and scattered 
between the benches. 

“ Oh, papa, look what a lot she’s got,” said Sunnie, so over- 
whelmed that she spoke quite loud. 

The little girls had picked up all the cards, and the one they 
belonged to turned round and handed one to Sunnie, with a 
smile and a nod. 

“ May I keep it ? ” Sunnie asked her father, and Paul nodded. 
“ Thank you,” said Sunnie, bobbing to the strange little 
girl. 

During Mass Paul saw that the child was kneeling with her 
hands pressed against her face — and now and again she peeped 
through her fingers at the card. 

A Christmas manger had been set up by the chancel arch, 
and when Mass was over Paul took her to see it. He had ex- 
pected to find her in raptures over the stable and the beasts 
and the Virgin Mary with the Child Jesus and Joseph and the 
shepherds and the lungs and angels. But Sunnie said nothing, 
and kept looking at the card she held in her hand. 

She shook her head energetically when her father offered to 
take care of it for her. She had pockets in her smart new coat 
and as tlrey tvalked down Munke-gate the little picture was in 
and out of her pocket continually. 

When they were sitting in Erichsen’s, the confectioner’s, and 
Sunnie had got her chocolate and cakes, she handed the card 
to her father : “ You may look at it too ” 

It was very fine, uith a mass of gilt and bright colours, rose- 
pink and sky-blue ; it represented Christ standing before an 
altar with the ciborium in His hand, giving the host to a kneeling 
child in white. Other children dressed in white were coming 
dorvn from the altar rails with bowed heads and nicely folded 
hands, and on the other side some lairky and ungainly angels 
were driving forrvard a fresh group of little children. Under- 
neath the picture was printed, in English : “ Jesu, our only joy 
be Thou. As Thou our prize wilt be.” 

But Sunnie did not ask any questions. She put out her 
hand and took back the card. All at once she said, aloud and 
eagerly ; 
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“ I say papa— I got all my prayers said such a lot of times 
a hundred, I believe. You know— it’s much more fun praying 
to yourself, because then it goes so quick— it’s just as if I wasn t 

praying myself, but it was praying inside me 

« —Papa, did you get a lot of prayers said too ? 

“ Eat your cake, child,” said Paul, laughing. “ It’s time we 

were going home ” ^ ^ 

So they walked by Kjobmands-gate along the river ana past 
the quays and looked at the red winter sun which cast a long 
streak of coppery reflection in the waters of the fiord. The 
weather was calm with a slight frost-fog ; the brightly painted 
wooden houses looked dull and dimmed against the snow on 
their roofs and in the streets, and all the trees were furry with 
hoar-frost. 


They came home to dinner, and Paul cut up Sunnie’s helping of 
venison, while mamma was mashing potatoes in gra\’y for Helge, 
who was allowed to sit at table in his baby chair, because it was 
Christmas and papa was at home. Helge was almost reconciled 
to his father’s presence now, so long as Paul did not attempt 
any advances. 

Then it came. Bjorg asked with angelic meekness : 

“ Well, Baby — ^was it fun going to church with papa ? ” 

Paul saw Sunnie slowly turning red ; her little face put on 
such a queer, closed look. She gave a couple of decided nods, 
but said notlung. 

“ Now then. Baby — can’t you tell mamma something about 

what you saw in church ? Let’s hear now ? ” 

“ They sang.” 

“ Oh, they sang, did they ? But didn’t they do anything 
more ? You can guess mamma would like to hear about what 
her little girl has been doing ! ” 

“ The priest told us a story about a man — ^what was his name, 
papa ? — Ste — Stefanus, wasn’t that a queer name, mamma ? 
.^d then there were some people who were so naughty to him ; 
they began to thn'-giivstones at him.” 

“ Yes, but didn’lir periest say anj^ng about God ? Weren’t 
you told anytlung \exen Jesus, for instance ? ” 

j ”*^”1 Stefanus saw Jesus standing at his gate, 
^d then he called to him. And then Jesus went and fetched 

alreadv'^cn tb!. Stefanus said they’d begged his pardon 

y> policeman was not to take them up. And then 
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Stefanus went home with Jesus to heaven, and then they went 
to bed.” 

Bjorg laughed loudly ; 

“ There, you can just hear, Paul 1 A lot she has understood. 
Well, I must say, it’s some use taking her to church 1 ” 

Suimie looked up, red as fire : 

“ It’s not at all — ^isn’t it true, papa ? That’s just what the 
priest told us — didn’t he, papa ? ” 

“Almost.” Paul bit his lip. 

“ Oh, deary me,” Bjorg shook her head. “ Well, you’re a 
nice lot, both of you. — But weren’t tirere any more strange 
things, Sunnie, in tliat church — can’t you tell mamma a little 
more ? ” 

Sunnie shook her head energetically, 

Paul looked thoughtfully at the little girl. It would have been 
grand to know just what was going on inside that little head 
of hers 

" Papa, when are we going to church again ? ” Sunnie asked 
that evening, when Paul had gone through the whole good 
night ritual with her. 

“ I’m not quite sure, my child,” He had an inkling that, 
when once he had been received into the Church, it would be 
more difficult to get Bjorg’s leave to take the child there. 

As it happened, Bjorg told him so that very evening ; they were 
sitting in the Holms’s smoking-room. 

“ But I will say tins, Paul — don’t care for such goings-on 
— ^you’re positively getting Baby into the way of making fun 
of religion, you are, I w'as brought up to reverence all tlrat kind 
of thing, let me tell you ! ” 

Paul replied from the depths of the chesterfield on which 
he was lying : 

“ Poor child, she has no idea of making fun of it, Bjorg — 
she kept so quiet and good. And 5'ou could hear hotv she paid 
attention ” 

“ Well, anyhow, I can’t bear that kind of thing. I think any- 
thing to do \vitli religion and such like, jnust be treated solemnly.” 

" I tlrink,” said Paul quietly, “ that a little cliild amusing 
herself is one of the most solemn sights on earth.” 

However, it was no use entering on an argument with her, 
he knew that of old. So he lay where he was and smoked in 
silence, till Bjorg had to come to a pause. Paul sat up hastily : 
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“ By the way, Bjorg, that letter from your mother that you 
wanted me to read — have you got it down here ? ” 

On the third day of the new 5'ear Paul left for Christiania. He 
had made a vow during Mass on the day he took Sunnie with 
him to church, that when he came south he would go to Harald 
Tangen and ask for instruction. This was the last evasion 
he had practised with himself : no doubt the parish priest at 
Trondhjem was an excellent old priest. But Paul imagined that 
perhaps he would not be able to appreciate so well the difficulties 
confronting a man who had never believed in anj’tliing. He 
considered it would be easier to talk to Harald Tangen. 
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P AUL was at a meeting with other members of tire stone 
industry when a page boy came and told him he was wanted 
on the telephone. 

He had himself rung up the Catholic presbytery every day 
while he had been in town, but each time the answer had been 
that Father Tangen was still at Fredrikstad. So‘he had asked 
to be informed if the priest should come home to-day, as he had 
to leave for the north that evening ; he was taking witlr him a 
man from the firm of contractors. 

It was Harald Tangen himself who was on the telephone ; 
Paul recognized his voice at once. It had impressed him at 
the time, many years ago, that Harald Tangen spoke exactly 
like any other ordinary educated Christiania man — doctor or 
lawyer or business man. In talking to other theologians Paul 
had always had the feeling that they were accustomed to address 
a flock which was not expected to answer back, and that their 
manner of speaking bore the stamp of this, even when tliey were 
talking to a single individual. But of course this might have 
resulted from the fact that at that time all of them — ^Uncle 
Abraham and his colleagues, Halstein and the whole crowd — 
counted him a greenhorn, and a fairly brazen and abandoned 
fellow into the bargain. 

There was nothing to prevent Paul’s meeting Father Tangen 
in his study in an hour’s time. With that message he returned 
to the other men in the hotel writing-room. 

Paul resumed his seat in the window. The rain streamed 
in torrents against the great sheet of plate-glass. Outside in the 
street the motor-cars, TOth big gas-bags on their roofs, jolted 
over holes in the road, splashing the snow-slush all around. 
People crouched along under their umbrellas at the bottom of a 
grey world dissolved in moisture. 

The meeting was important enough, for that matter. They 
w'ere discussing the prospects of an export prohibition ; all of 
them had received large or small orders from abroad. 
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But now he only Wt th/doon ' It w’-s hjilf nn 

to sec these °2ecl 0 be at TanRcn’s. before 

hour after the tune he had room, lock np bis 

they went. Then he had h P ^ |^p},o,ic ranR. It 

"'^Idc wls’a whole hour too late fihhy 

the street and put up b*^ «”?brcll^ .r^c^^fat home. He ^vrts not 

poncment for which he was "^^oor'Smsclf. And to Paul’s 
^ But Harald Tangen opened ^bf ‘lu ' j macluntosh m 

excuses, as he got rid mention it-it 

the dark papage, the pnest rclurnccl a 

makes no difference to me to-dav the lamp was 

It was the same big, dark J middle of the 

lighted on the writing-table, ..t j^^rc and tlicrc 

day. Bookshelves from floor to ceiling, ^th he ® ^s. 

S£p atholic pictures anti . “1 “l^IlScU 

Paul recalled the last time he had sat m this room 
whcdier the other '’-’='3 thinking of it too. 

He suddenly saw, clearly and ^burply, ''h^t nau 
inmost reason for b>s shrinking so long rjoubt, even 

he had entrenched himself behind ^ ^omc to 

though his doubts were all honest enough. It ha 

this, that he was to talk to another f ^''V/if.^stcncc ; 

about this or tliat of the external circumstances of hu> e^st 
he had not come here to chat about anything, * ^ 

much it interested him, or to detail ^ame 

become involved— he had done that once befor , 
man who was sitting opposite him at the wntmg-tablc m a b 
black soutane, and he had found it difficult fo^gb ffiem 
But the tiling was that the other sat there hchmn g 
Paul Selmcr, had an immortal soul which Harald langen si 
and master had created. And as his soul had done the sa 
all other souls, run away from its home and lost itself in tr 
less wastes, its creator had followed it down upon earth in or 
to save it, had redeemed it from captivity at a price which huma 
thought is utterly unable to grasp. . , . 

And he himself sat here in order to confess — believe this 
is true. That very word, soul, he had regarded with extreme 
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suspicion from his earliest youth — and now he had ended in 
admitting : yes, I believe that that within me which feels and 
thinks is a soul which longs for its origin. And if it is true 
that my origin will acknowledge me, longs for me, cares for me 
and surrounds me with its love — ^tlien that gives a meaning to 
life itself. In diat case one may get to understand even what 
seems most hopelessly meaningless and fortuitous. — 

All otlier explanations of life but the Christian end in self- 
contradictions and mists or in do\vnright nonsense. At any rate 
I think so. There is only one thing that I’m not sure about — 
can it not just as well be true that life is meaningless ? 

Aloud he replied to Father Tangen’s question : 

“ No, it’s already nearly a year since I left my old firm at 
Trondhjem. No, we had to take over some brick-works at 
Berven — ^that’s where I’m living now. The idea is that my 
family shall join me there in the spring.” — 

But as a fact he had never before confided in another human 
being — ^not verbally in any case. He had always felt as if he 
was on confidential terms with his mother — but not so much 
when they talked together, and least of all when they talked of 
serious subjects. He thought he had confided in his mistress~ 
witli his body and all his being, but not in words. Tliis was 
just what had given him a profound feeling of happiness in his 
relations with her — his belief that they understand one another 
so intimately and deeply and without the use of words. In 
this he had presumably been totally mistaken, as the issue of 
the affair showed. 

In a way, of course, he had also talked confidentially to Henrik 
Alster and to Arnt Hauan, about many things. Religion among 
them. But compared mth what he was now to go through this 
was like sitting in one’s shirt-sleeves against stripping to the 
skin. 

Paul was reminded of the medical examination when he was 
a recruit. There had been a lad tlrere, not exactly hunch- 
backed, but at any rate badly deformed. And he had seen how 
the poor fellow dreaded coming forward, so that he Iiimself 
felt humiliated in sympathy. His own feelings at this moment 
were sometlfing like those of tliat lad. — 

But he might just as well take the bull by the horns : 

“ Well, Father Tangen — my real business with you to-day 
was to ask if you will give me the instruction which is required 
before one can be received into the Church ” 
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’* Very well.” Ilarald Tangen nodded. “ May I ask is it 
your intention to begin the instruction at once ? ” 

“ Yes, please, I should prefer it. A.s perhaps you know, I 
have been thinking about this for years. 1 have tried to read as 
much as I could ” 

As Father Tangen only nodded ag:iin, Paul began counting 
up as many of the authors he had read as he could think of at 
the moment ; Newman and Ward, Gasquet, Veuillot, J^cordairc, 

Ldon Bloy, Battifol, Joseph dc Alaislre 

“ Just so. But tlic New Testament— -liaven’l you read that ? ” 
For the first time tlic priest smiled— and at once Paul saw that 
Harald Tangen had aged in the last few years, 

" Yes, of course. I believe I know it almost by heart.” 

“ ‘Well, that’s excellent.” Now he was laughing. “ And 
what about the Catholic catcchism—have you that ; ” 

" No,” Now Paul was laughing too. " I must confess — I 
hadn’t thought of that.” 

” Then I’d better give it you at once.” 'Ilic priest got up 
and fetched from tlie shelf a little book in a brown binding— 
it looked extremely like a school-book. And God help us, if 
the man didn’t mark it t\itli a pencil — from tlicrc to there ! 

He laughed again on seeing Paul’s face : 

" Yes, we shall have to go through this. Tiic best way will 
be for you to read up at home each section that we arc to take — 
write do^TO the questions you wish to put — any difficulties you 
come across. And then ^ve must arrange — when will it suit 

you to come here and take your lesson ? ” 

They arranged for tlic present every' other Friday afternoon. 
And Paul stood wth the little book in his hand, feeling strangely 
foolish and definitely a little disappointed. It ivas obviously 
not Harald Tangen’s intention to demand any such spiritual 
stripping for examination as he had dreaded. More than any- 
thing else tliis reminded liim of making appointments witli the 
dentist. — 

Paul was out in the passage again, putting on Ids wet things. 

Possibly we may find it necessary,” said tlie priest, uith 
another little laugh, “ to spend a little more time than usual over 
this. ^ At any rate that’s my experience — with people who have 
een m touch with the Church for so long, and who have shown 
_ a prrference for those Catliolic writers who are at the same time 
usts-orthodox K they may be. We shall have to go very 
aroughly and soberly through the doctrine of the Church, so 
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that yo« may know ‘.vhst st h in it’-clf— mn; mt-rdy hmv it appears 
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Well, ! .=!>?.!! ptU it ali Imforc Vnu dryly an cun be nian- 
aKcd." 'rhry bodi biiyhcd. " And then vmi nnim take part in 
the Man*? an ofmn :« yws» have an nppnfttjiiity. And pray u Jtreat 
dwh Then 1 hope yon unn‘t find it ton dry* after id!.'* 

BOt now tlint interview w-a", fiver atul floitr with, tho'ivdit l'n«! as 
he \v.aU:ed flown Akers-pa*e. He felt a (rifle Hat, 

Hut when he met IJ.mr. Sclmcr on the flninf of the tailor tlicy 
both went to, .1 mad, boyish humour suddenly bubbled tip in 
him, ^Yh.at on c.arth would his brother say, if he were to tell 
him what hr ii.ad just been dciitip :-~ 

“ So you’re not coming out to see ns, this time ? " imbed the 
doctor. 

" No, thanks — I must go liomc to-night — Tm taking a fellow 
with me who's going to look at the new dtying-shed. Is Evi 
quite well .again ? — well, give her iny love— good morning," 

He arrived at Ruth’s a little late and it annoyed iiim, for it was 
one of his ambitions always to be punctual. Hut Ruth met him 
with her usual c.aim and pleasant smile. 

There was no other light in the room but the stand.ard lamp 
in the corner by the sob, where .an open book lay among the 
crumpled cushions. The lamplight was reflected on ihcni.ahog- 
any table close by ; on which stood a green carthciuvarc dish 
of apples and an old copper bowl full of many-coloured tulips. 
Ruth's slender figure took on a golden outline : she had on a 
reddish brown dress which looked warm and soft to him, coming 
from the dirty weather outside. 

Tlic night l.ay black against the great studio window and tlie 
rain dripped dowm the glass with a quiet, monotonous sound. 
The room seemed bigger than it was, losing itself in the dark- 
ness, with pictures and empty frames showing dimly along the 
walls. 

Paul always felt mthcr touched on first coming in here. Every- 
thing bore a stamp of rather cheap and naive wsthcticism, of a 
womanly .affection for little things and of loneliness and quiet. 
Nobody lived in this office building except the painters who had 
the four studios at the top. There was something honestly 
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workmanlike in the smell of oil-colours and turpentine, and tlie 
big table on trestles, crowded with her painting things, renunded 
him of a similar one he had had in his student days, of which he 
had been mighty proud. Ruth gave him tlie idea of a young 
anchorite, serious and industrious. — ^Not but what he knew very 
well that she had plenty of society. — 

“ But you must have something to warm you, Paul ; I sup- 
pose you’ve been trotting round all day, poor man — ^tea with 
claret and lemon, do you like that ? ” 

He didn’t, but said yes, please, seated himself comfortably in 
the comer of the sofa and helped himself from the cigarette-box 
wliich she pushed towards him. That one W'as a specimen of 
the kind of art handicraft that one buys in the little shops on the 
left bank of the Seine, and the tea service she brought out was 
made of tliick, brightly coloured earthenware — horrid to drink 
out of, as he knew from experience. 

The lamp-shade was composed of sheets of parchment, in- 
scribed \rith monkish characters — not a very good imitation. 
And on tire ledge under the studio window’ stood some of those 
long-necked stonervare cats, yellow and green, that they had at 
the Chat Noir, Again Paul felt a warm gust of tenderness for 
her — poor thing, she didn’t paint at all badly, there was just 

sometiiing that was wanting always in her pictures 

“ Shall w'e get rid of our business first ? ” be asked, as she 
W’as busy w’ith tlie gas-ring. He took out his pocket-book : 
“Would you mind counting — ^there ought to be tW’elve hun- 
dred 

“ It’s really splendid ” — ^hcr voice show’ed how glad she was. 
“ Having you for a dealer. No commission to pay even. You’d 
like to have a receipt, wouldn’t you ? ’’ 

“ He W’as awfully keen on your pictures too.’’ Ruth had 
seated herself at her writing-table and lighted the lamp there. 
Paul went across and handed her the card of the man to whom 
he had sold the pictures for her. Her hair had just the same 
warm mahogany tint as his mother’s when she was young. And 
it was pretty, the way she did it now, wdth the little old-fashioned 
rarls hanging against her cheeks and the dark twisted knot low 
down on the white curve of her neck. 

^ And he really does know something about painting — I was 
quite astonished to see what good things he’s got together. You 
ought to go and ^11 on him with me one day— he said he’d like 
.you to see how he’s hung your pictures.” 
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Ruth put out the writing-table lamp, got up and fetched tiie 
teapot. 

“ That over there is Lisieux with the cathedral,” she said as 
she poured out ; “ that is a good picture, I may tell you. About 
tlie best I’ve done — ^tliough that’s not saying much.” 

“ No, look here, Ruth 1 ” exclaimed Paul in alarm, for it so 
happened tliat he had just been tliinking ratlier compassionately 
of her artistic ability. “ Good — that’s just the word for every- 
thing you do, in my opinion. That’s what’s wrong with it, I 
was going to say — ^you understand what I mean. But there’s no 
doubt the best of your tilings have personality enough too — and 
they’re delicate — tender almost in their colouring — ^like the one 
I have ivitli the reflection of the pale blue sky in the running 
water ” 

" Oh yes, I dare say.” She was sitting in the arm-chair 
facing him. It was charming, the effect of that necklace she 
wore just under the soft cun’e of her throat — little beads of a 
kind of turquoise blue ivith a metallic sheen. 

“ No, RuA — I don’t think you have any reason to be so dis- 
satisfied with what you have achieved ” 

“ Oh no. In view of the fact that my powers are not suffi- 
cient to let me do anytliing which is really art. And that’s what 
you meant just now, isn’t it ? ” 

” Well, there are so many kinds of art, you know ” 

“ I used always to draw, ever since I was a cliild, and I was 
good at drawing. But so ivere you, Paul. You wrote well too, 
you remember, as a young man. I’m sure you could hai'e been 
just as much of an artist as I am. And yet I’ve never heard of 
your having any such ideas ? ” 

He shook his head : 

" No, for I’ve always Imown that that wasn’t the main thing, 
even though, as you say, I had an aptitude for drauing correctly 
and writing clearly. But that’s only a necessary means, the 
essential is sometliing different.” 

” Precisely.” Ruth smiled rather mischievously. “ But what 
do you mean by the essential ? Do you know that ? ” 

“ I suppose I fancy I know it. That when one has mastered 
reality, so as to be able to reproduce it, one extracts from it what 
one requires to create an image of what appears most real to 
oneself — ^what one has at heart, isn’t that the plirase ? ” 

“ And you’ve never felt drawn to that ? ” 

“ No, decidedly not. It never occurred to me to attempt more 
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than reproducing things as they are in themselves — drawing a 
plant, for instance, so that it could be used in a book on botany, 
if necessary. Or a landscape so as to make the geological struc- 
ture clear, or a house so that one can sec how it is built. But 
I've never felt any impulse to make pictures of them, viy pic- 
tures. — Sometimes I thinlr it will be amusing to show my chil- 
dren those old portfolios and sketch-books of mine. But only 
in the same wwy as I think it will be amusing to teach them a 
little geology and botany and so on. Get them to see things. 
How they may choose to transform them must be their own 

affair. That is, if they wish to transform anj1:hing at all ” 

Ruth said quietly : 

“ You see, Paul, that’s exactly what I ought to have said to 
father. — ^But I was so young at the time, and you know, the 
prospect of going abroad — and then the artist’s life, of course 
I had such a lot of childish ideas about how rich and fine it w'as 
and how it enlarged the mind. Well, you know what father is 
like, terribly naive and emancipated and all that, and rather mad 
about artists. So when he had got it into his head that I had 
^ents as an artist, because I drew nicely and correctly, he would 
hear of nothing else but that I must devote myself entirely to 
art. Literally devote myself 

Actually, you know, grandmother Randall for instance got 
a great deal more out of her accomplishments, when she made 
rowings of the houses they lived in and did water-colours of 
gran^adier and their children or of baskets of flowers. She 
could afford to be an amateur— literally an amateur of all that 
s e oug t pretty, for she played and sang too, and wrote the 

th^i^ financial difficul- 
■;hp K-iri 1,-^ grandfa^er was not an easy man to live with and 
lo?t fii-P ^ouse and had seven children and 

of iL<;incr pU iji^y Were young. But she had the chance 

so no JmVit ch which seemed natural to her, 

mine were ihle t ^ your mother and 

them. ° maturity with sunshine all about 

nc^-JdaysTa .“y that 

rialized. Eithw she’s commer- 

she’s W'ashing up or she ra dancing or she sings nicely w’hile 
house at home and the v ^ httle water-colours of the 

she 
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as grandmother Randall or as old Berret Andersstuen, I’m sure 
I should have turned out an amateur like them — and drawn and 
painted w'hen I had an hour to spare, or sung while I was at work, 
and I would have sat and told stories while I was serving and 

weaving, just like Berret ” 

Paul nodded. 

“ No — ^but you mustn’t forget that grandfather Randall rvas a 
domestic tyrant, and there were a good many more like him — 
they can’t have made life too pleasant always for the women they 
had to provide for. And there’s no doubt the bulk of the male 
sex did sometliing to hasten the movement — glad if they could 
get off having to provide for their unmarried daughters and 
sisters. So they haven’t worried about who is to perform tlie 
work of culture properly so called which we men are incapable 
of taking a hand in. I have often thought of that when I look 
at my own lady clerks and others like them — they certainly possess 
treasures of humanity sufficient to have charge of a whole flock 
of children and to be allowed to form them during the years 
winch are of most importance. And there are thousands and 
thousands of men tvho might be put in a subordinate position 
without any loss to the world.” 

Ruth laughed quiedy : 

“ Aunt Julie would call that taking part in the work of culture 
• — the great work of culture which consists in putting as many 
people as possible into situations subject to short notice, or 
making them irremovable State functionaries.” 

“ Yes.” Paul gave a little laugh. “ But you know, she didn’t 
get that out of her o\vn head. We had an old postman at Trond- 
hjem, and he’s the only State functionary I’ve ever met who wasn’t 
convinced that the functionaries keep the State going, and the 
State keeps us all. So I suppose modrer’s idea comes to this, 
that if some day we have female postmen, that will be another 

sign of female emancipation ” 

“ To Aunt Julie it would certainly mean emancipation if she 
could be a postman. As it meant emancipation to her wffien she 
w’orried Uncle Erik till he let her go her own way and do as she 
pleased. But it would have tickled me to death, you knorv, to 
see Aunt Julie kept under ! My goodness, how I should like 
to see the society that could manage to keep her sort under ! ” 
Paul said nothing, feeling rather embarrassed. 

" And the rest of us are so ungrateful as not to appreciate our 
emancipation. Instead of giving dranks for being able to sell 
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our amateur productions to profiteers and not having to hang 
them up in our own rooms and nurseries. We don't see where 
our freedom comes in, if we can’t break out of our own ego and 

forget ourselves in others whom we can help and malic happy 
» 


“ Well but, Ruth,” asked Paul in a low tone ; “ there’s always 
somebody who needs one, isn’t there ? You especially — ^you 

make so many people happy ” 

“ Oh yes ! By sending parcels to prisoners of war and refugees 
with the money I beg from you — ^and getting you to hoard butter 

for me for a few old servants and sewing- women ” 

“ It isn’t only that you get from me,” he interrupted. 

“ You know very w’ell that’s not what I mean. You under- 
stand quite well rvhat it is. And yet you don’t understand — — ’ 
Paul looked down into the ash-tray and took to breaking 
matches. It was fairly easy to guess fhat he understood what 
she was driving at. 

“ Well, I’m not ashamed of wishing I had children and a home 
that needed me to keep going, a world which would cease to be 
what it was if 1 wasn’t there. Or that I had really been a painter 
— so that my pictures stood there and lived their own life, when 
I had let them out of my hands — full of secrets even from me, 

their creator. But it’s not enough, it’s not enough ” 

“ Aren’t you pretty exacting ? ” 

" What about you — aren’t you rather exacting too ? ” 

“ My dear girl — ^I am married, and I have two children of 
W'hom I at any rate am very fond. And the businesses I’m in give 


me so much to do that I’m always kept at it, and I never liked 
having no work to do. I remember when I was quite young I 
ahvays looked forw'ard to the summer holidays, because it was 
then I worked best ; then I was working on my own account. 
And at any rate it means something to the welfare of a whole 
lot of people, their economic welfare at least, if I can put the 

enterprises I have in hand on a sound footing ” 

“ You say ' at any rate ’ after every other word,” laughed 
Ruth. “ It sounds rather non-committal, Paul ? I believe you 
do ^nli you haven’t got enough out of life ? ” 

He joined in her laugh : v 

,,,,.11^ niore— why. shouldn’t I uish to get that as 

ZivI if what we’re’^cheated of~when we feel our- 

selves cheated— IS reality itself ? ” 

Ruth was silent a few moment^. 
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“ At Lisieux, where I was painting,” she said slowly, “ they 
have a little saint who is being tremendously boomed just now 
— a brand-new one, you understand ; she died some time in the 
nineties, I wonder now — if you had seen sometliing of all tlie 
fuss tliey made and the pilgrims tliat came there and so on — if 
it wouldn’t have done a good deal to cure you of your Catholic 
sympathies ? ” 

“ It’s quite likely that much of it would have shocked me. 
And much, of course, I shouldn’t understand. Up here in the 
North we’re specially trained to be shocked by anything we don’t 
understand. And if tliis saint of Lisieux that you’re talking about 
is really a saint, then we should expect to find every possible 
and impossible sort of person coming there to be given a hand 
and led upward.” 

“ No, look here, Paul — ^you surely don’t imagine that you 
would be able to join in that kind of thing — hagiolatry ? ” 

" Yes — that is, I can’t imagine anytliing else, if I’m to become 
a Christian. The same rule must apply to the ICingdom of 
Heaven as to other kingdoms — ^when a people forgets its heroes 
or tries to depreciate them, instead of showing them honour and 
gratitude, it condemns itself to insignificance and cowardice and 
loses the instinct to defend itself agdnst all that is inimical and 
alien to its nature. Besides — I can take it into my head to believe 
it to be simply autosuggestion, when I feel that I am placed in 
connection with something and receive something, as often as I 
pray to God. But nobody will get me to believe that autosug- 
gestion can make people what tire saints have been. On the 
contrary — ^those open to suggestion are usually natures that have 
begun to crumble and are liable to go on crumbling, and the 
moral cohesion that you can induce in them by suggestion is 
a bare minimum — ^my brotlier admits that too ; you luiow Hans 
went in for all that at one time. Suggestion won’t turn people 
all at once into organizing geniuses and ecstatics or get people 
who are chronie invalids and suffer from severe nervous symp- 
toms to tliink of everything and everybody except themselves. 
I at any rate can’t believe in any other explanation of this — 
holiness — except that tliere is a reality which the saints have got 
hold of and live in communion with — a personality outside their 
own, which literally nourishes them with its substance and its 
blood ” 

n^ust admit I know very little about it,” said Ruth 
’ \“ TVe always thought really that the saints must be 
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next morning, though the woman at the sa:tcr advised us not to- 
il was nasty weather. 

“ N.nturally the fog came down as thick as soup — wc were 
%yalking on n scree of big stones — and we found that it was get- 
ting steeper both above the path u'c urre on and below it. So 
in the end M’c had to sit down. All at once it came on to blow 
— and the mist was swept away and tlic rain came tearing down. 
We saw that wc were sitting half-w.ay up the side of a peak, 
and just below us ^^’as a little fold of the moors, shaped like a 
bowl and cleft by a black gully full of rolling clouds and mist. 
The little tarns on the level began to show blue, when they were 
not rufllcd steel-grey by the wind — and then tire sun came out 
and sparkled on the water and all the wet tufts of grass and 
clumps of bushes, and tlicre was a gleam of smooth wet rocks 
far away, and then the gusts c.aught the birches on the slopes, 
showing the white side of tlieir leaves and scattering raindrops 
in the sunlight as we went dowm. 

'* But then, you see, then w’c came upon it, undcrneatli a ledge 
of rock that jutted out over a little patch of swamp — ^there tlie 
fufts of high grass were perfectly grey with dew, dripping with 
moisture as on the calmest of mornings, •while tlic wind rampaged 
all around. I don’t believe I could fed much more if I wit- 
nessed an actual miracle — awe, rapture and — well, downright 
humility — than I did on catching sight of that little patch of 
undisturbed morning underne.ith the rock. It was like a miracle. 
But if I were to meet witli a miracle whicli was not anonymous — 
that would mean an increase, not of feeling, but of acknowledg- 
ment. I should know to whom I could address my devotion and 
who it was that made me feel humility, because I should see 
not merely a sign, but him who gave the sign— — ” 

Ruth smiled faintly : 

“ I think tliat was very nice, Paul. But I don’t really see why 
you can’t be content with sedng signs like that — ^in nature too. 
Perhaps in your children as well ? Why are you so set on getting 
hold of the miracle-worker i ” 

“ I’ll tell you. Because it has alwiiys seemed to me, when I 
got up to the top of a mountain for instance — ^that it would really 
be much more natural to erect an altar there and offer some sort 
of sacrifice— than to add a few stones to the caim or leave an 
empty bottle with one’s cards. But if I were to take tlie butter 
out of my butter-box and smear it over the cairn and offer it 
to the sun — that, you know, might give me some personal grati- 
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•fication ; it would be an expression of my religious feeling. If 
only I not know that I was doing the sun no pleasure by 
sacrificing my butter to it as a sign of my gratitude. My religious 
feeling tells me that sun-worship and offerings to the sun are 
natural — so long as men have not discovered that the sun itself 
is not conscious of us and the good it does us. It is the same 
with all natural religion — we are bound to regard it as a matter 
of course, until we discover that nature has neither thought nor 
feeling for us. After that it can be religion no longer — ^in the 
sense of a relation between two different personalities — ^a great 
one which gives everything and a small one which receives so 
much that it longs to give a little in return. After that we know 
that what we want from nature we must take from it ourselves — 
whether it be peace of mind or agricultural produce or coal and 
iron — but however much •we love nature, it has no knowledge of 
us who know it, and if -^'e wish to give thanks for its gifts, nature 
itself does not know what it has given or that there is anyone 
thanking it. I^tiien we say that a field is grateful for some 
artificial manure, we know very well that we are not offering a 
sacrifice winch the earth is to consume ; we know simply what 
influence certain substances will have on the crop we want to 
raise ” 

Ruth took, as absently, a great yellow apple from the 

green dish, smelt continued to turn it between her long 

and slender fingeta. x uen she looked up at him and burst into 
a laugh : 


Good heavens, boy — are your manners so good tliat you feel 
you simply must find the giver of all good gifts to take him by 
the hand and make a nice bow — or kneel I suppose it is — and 
say thank you kindly ? ” 

At that he laughed too. 

Well, anyhow I must say thank you for the tea and be going. 
I ve got to meet tliis engineer fellow, Eker — ^won’t you come 
and join us at supper ? He’s quite a good sort and amusing to 
meet— has spent a long time in Africa 

Thanks, but it’s Bibbi’s birthday and she’s ghing a little 

* “ «• rate we can go do'wnstairs together ” 

" ^ ^ drive out to 

•' you doun-it's filthy weather.” 

a bit iiv thA -n- rile mountains for 

door’thmP! “ ri^^y '^^re putting on their out- 

gs. What did you tell me, isn’t there a sieter belonging 
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to that farm of yours by the quarries ? Are you going to use 
it this winter ? ” 

“ No, you’re welcome to borrow it — ^but you’ll have to take 
somebody with you. Nobody spends the tvinter up there — ^there’s 
nothing but little sseters. But it’s a fine situation — good 
ski-ing ” 

Ruth said quietly : 

“ Of course you know, it’s the same with me too. Among 
the mountains I expect we Non,vegians all have a kind of religious 
feeling.” 

“ That day I was talking about,” replied Paul, “ towards 
evening Niltko and I came upon two little mountain farms which 
stood just on the edge of the valley, so that we saw their roofs 
against the shy. About the finest Hallingdal cottages I’ve seen, 
they were — and wth the evening sun warming their sunburnt 
timbers and their tall, whitewashed chimneys — ^inconceivably 
beautiful, with flowery meadows and patches of com and potatoes 
round about 

“ We were given beds at the first farm we came to, and we 
had curds and cream and bannocks for supper. While we were 
eating the woman showed us photographs of their three children : 
one son was a school-teacher in Christiania and the daughter was 
a teacher at Sarpsborg and the other son was in America ; the 
picture showed him standing outside his store 

“ I happened to hear the other day tliat the farm where we 
spent the night has been bought by Borgersen, the banker ; they 
say the shooting is good. And the other place is given up too.” 

“ Who do you thinlc was dining with me to-da}'^ ? ” said Ruth, 
when they were being jolted this way and that as the taxi bumped 
and. splashed through the puddles. “ Why, Braastadlyirkjen. 
He hadn’t been gone long when you came.” 

“ Yes, his exliibition opens next week, doesn’t it ? It’s good, 

I expect ? ” 

“ He’s written a novel, did you know tliat ? ” 

“ Yes, I know he was writing something last -winter.” 

” He read one or two chapters aloud to me. And I must 
say I think it sounds promising. The beginning, where he tells 
you about Gjert’s earliest impressions — ^when it dawns on him 
that he’s illegitimate, and he guesses tire meaning of tliese -visits 
that the men pay to his mother at the sseter on Saturday nights. 
And then his feelings, when his mother has married the worthy. 
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quiet-spoken cottar— Paul Vassplassen he’s called in the book— 
and he finds that his motlier neglects him for her nc\y children, 
and his step-father distrusts him. And then he begins to spin 
romances about his real father, the gipsy lad lyho jeoyed his 
mother one Midsummer Night on the mountain. There were 
first-rate things in it, I thought. _ But then of course, J” this 
book he’s had the impressions of his own childhood to fall back 
on all the time. Whether he can do it as well lyhen he tries his 
hand at something that is not so directly autobiographical, time 

will show ” 

Paul burst out laughing : 

“ Jo ? As a matter of fact, he was born in lawful wedlock 
of Hans Braastadlykkjen and Marit his wife, as far as I know. 
There are at least three children of the marriage older than Jo 
— ^the one who has the farm now and a brother wdio has a draper’s 
shop at Lillehammer and a sister who’s a nurse — and Marit 
Braastadlykkjen’s reputation is as spotless as it can be, and the 
farm of Braastadlykkjen has been in possession of the family for 
sixty years. But if he has succeeded in making something good 
out of those old country life topics, so much the better. The 
lad has talents as a sculptor anyway. Ah, we’re there already ! " 
He helped his cousin out of the taxi : “ Well, good-bye, 
Ruth ” 

Paul was feeling ratlier flat as he drove bade into toivn. There 
was a whole lot of what he had got ready to say to Harald Tangen 
— and now he’d said it to Ruth instead. And evidently Jo had 
been there just before him and poured out his confidences to 

her. It was the very devil But there was something about 

Ruth which invited confidences. Presumably it was her being 
so calm and ladylike, although she frankly admitted that she was 
sure of nothing but the limitations of her own ability. And she 
bore her anxiety and her sense of shortcoming in a composed and 
dignified way — without any of the flutterings that you generally 
see in women who have not found their proper sphere in life. 
She was a charming little person, always ready to help and take 

an interest in others- 

Then he found himself at the hotel. 
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P AUL never had a chance of talking to Harald Tangen about 
■what he was now forced to cal! “ his inner life ” — in spite 
of his rooted distrust of such expressions. The priest gave him 
not the slightest encouragement to make confidences of that kind. 

He did ask several times in the course of their lessons whether 
this or that point raised an)' difficulties. TJiese were especially 
matters to which Paul knew that Protestants in general raised 
objections. But Paul could honestly reply tliat neither the doc- 
trine of Mary’s exceptional position among all created beings nor 
that of purgatory and indulgences caused him special difficulty. 
If one once accepted the view that the origin of all things was 
a personal God and that he himself had given a revelation to 
men, then all the rest followed in logical sequence, right down 
to holy water and the blest medal wiffi an image of St. Plubert, 
which Father Tangen had given him one day when they happened 
to be talking about hunting. 

The priest laughed as he gave it him, and Paul laughed and 
put it on his key-chain, as he wore a wristlet watch. 

He was well aware that it was emotional factors which had 
delayed Iris decision so long. When he felt as though God were 
actually and in-visibly near him, his doubts immediately announced 
themselves — this may be autosuggestion. One at least of the 
elements of faith must be an acknowledgment which is not 
affected by my own feelings at the moment, warm or cold. But 
when he thought that it •U'as precisely that — a conviction of 
realities rvhich was felt to be oppressive, tiresome even, when he 
himself was in a dull humour, it made him uncertain — for it was 
unnatural that a man should regard the idea of a Imog God as 

troublesome, a thing which did not kindle the slighest emotion 

Of course he had always had a religious feeling, however 
reluctant he might have been to confess it. He had heard people 
appeal to their religious feeling as a kind of proof tlrat what 
they believed was true — for themselves in any case. “ My God is 
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thus and thus.” ” My faith is thus and thus.” He thought it 
rather ridiculous and rather shabby that they could not be 
content to say : " Thus am 

But he must have been aware that he too w'as seeking with 
a Idnd of spiritual sense for something real which was at tvork 
tvitlrin the reality of sensation, like a body inside a garment. 

For that matter, this was the first thing he remembered. He 
had been sitting on the bare ground in nothing but his little 
shirt on a flower-bed warmed by die sun, and the mould ■was 
grey and loose on die surface, but dark and moist when he dug 
his fingers into it. He could feel that the earth was tepid a long 
way down, and that filled him with an indescribable content- 
ment. when he put his head back and looked up from the good 
mould, he saw some big dark-green leaves high above Ms face 
and above them the blue sky, and it was as though the warmth 
and the light were creeping in on him from every side. A tiny 
little animal came and crawled over Ms leg — a beetle, grey like 
the earth. And it was just as if a mass of new feelings sprang 
out everywhere inside Mm — surprise, rapture, benevolence, deep 
gratitude to this little living tMng wMch had come here to crawl 
over him 


His ecstasy was broken into by somebody picking him up 
roughly and gi'ving Mm a spanking— -he had a vague idea that 
this somebody had been his grandmother Selmer or her old 
mam. I^ether Ms trangression had been running out of doors 
without Ms breeches or sitting down on a flower-bed. 

But all through his childhood this feeling kept recurring every 
sometMng sprang out witMn Mmself, or 
a a ight from without sank into him, as sunlight sinks do'wn 
into sea-water, men he plunged into a tMcket, so that the 
bushes rusded as they closed around him, or amused Mmself by 

fr d^st of a road-or when on 

rosty ay m autumn he could suddenly tell that it was going 
to snow. o o 

bigger— he began to take 
f- ski-runs, and then they moved out to Linlokka. 
mother country all the year round, and his 

“nd oL kept rabbits and pigeons, 

MtenSohSri' more he hteJat an 

he S in the moments when he felt 

being ; but they did^^me^/ sho^ sometMng of an invisible 
. g , out they did come, from time to time-in the forest in 
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spring, just as the snow is gone and the ground still shows a white 
gleam in the shadows and there is a cold smell from the rocks. 
Then there comes a moment when one suddenly stands still, as 
though alarmed or afraid of alarming all the fresh shoots that 
are about to break through the surface. Most children probably 
have heard the grass grow now and then. — Or when one checks 
oneself in a ski-run and all at once the murmur of the woods 
becomes audible and one looks around and sees that the daylight 
is about to vanish — then it comes upon one, a feeling that time 
is like a moving pavement, and one seems to recall one’s otvn 
sensation at the moment when one stepped upon it from tire 
timeless beyond 

It might come indirectly — ^when he was arranging his her- 
barium and one particular pressed flower caused him to fall into 
a reverie. Or when he was looking at his collection of minerals — 
taking up one specimen after another to feel tire consistency and 
weight and coldness of the various ores and rocks. 

He might perhaps have been able to work up a sort of pan- 
tlieism out of this, if he had not had companions who did so 
and talked about it. “ I must go out into nature,” said Aaser, 
“ if I am to find my God. He doesn’t submit to be shut up in a 
low, narrow church built by men.” 

Paul thought it was rather nauseating to hear such things said. 
Besides, he had a vague suspicion that a God who submitted to 
be confined in anything created, might just as well let himself 
be shut up in a church as in a universe. That he should prefer 
a big house to a little one was too human an idea. For tliis 
reason it was the thought of God in the sacrament that had first 
led him to surmise — ^maybe the Faith is not so impossible. If 
the Almighty voluntarily submits to be confined, then the Church’s 
explanation is the most reasonable one — he docs it from love. 
But if God really cares for men so much that he desires to gain 
their love, he must make himself shocldngly small — into an infant 
that a little girl can carry about on her arm, or a piece of bread 
that a man can swallow. 

Besides — nature had another face to show. He remembered 
a little pond up country, some three miles from Linlokka. It 
was actually two ponds, connected with one another. First you 
came to one which lay on the outskirts of a big field. In summer 
the vegetation was tremendously thick arormd tliis pond, tall, 
red-flowered wound-wort and golden-topped loose-strife rc 
high above the rushes, and his stockings got covered ■with ’ 
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when he broke through in search of aquatic plants and insects. 
In warm weatlier the level of the water sank rapidly, exposmg a 
broad edge of shiny grey mud which broke into cracks, and the 
pool exhaled a stale and sickly smell. It was not a good place. 
But if he forced his way through the osiers on the swamp that 
separated this pond from the other, he came to a black, rotmd 
piece of water below a smooth, dark cliff — here the forest began, 
but the firs were black and scraggy with dead branches^ a long 
way from the ground. It was impossible to say why tliis place 
should have such an uncanny effect, but it bad, and p.art of its 
spell consisted precisely in standing there and feeling this 
unreasonable dread. 

He could well imagine dial in old days people would have 
believed that all the ills which befell the countryside — epidemics 
and foot-and-mouth disease and sudden madness — ^wcrc sent by 
something which had its abode in these two evil ponds. And if 
one would propitiate it or seek to win its friendship, it would 
have to be done by some action one knew to be evil. If this 
place had its genius loci, it must be worshipped in ugly deeds. 

He had never heard any story connected with these ponds — 
never even known if they had a name. But he remembered 
anotlier spot, on the way from the Aune saetcr down to Rise, 
taking the short cut. Underneath some small ridges of rock he 
had felt, passing tlicre at dusk, and once or twice in broad day- 
light even, that he was afraid, without the slightest reason ; it 
was simply a physical sensation which gave him a sudden palpi- 
tation and sent a cold shiver do^vn his back— and his dog was so 
frightened that he had to drag him past tlie spot. He had 
mentioned it at Rise one evening, and he saw they didn’t like it ; 
Elen said that folk didn’t go past that rock if tlrey could help it, 
not after dark, no, it wasn’t safe. — Afterwards he was told by 
Martin Aune that some fifty years ago they had found there the 
body of a girl who had been in service at Rise, and the brother 
of Anton Rise’s grandfather had been suspected of having made 
away with her -, he was afraid of his mother, if she should find 
out that the girl had been his sweetheart. — So as far as that 
place was concerned there might easily be something which 
brought fear to the living. 

But apart from that it seemed as though nature itself might 
aUcienly show a threatening and hostile aspect. Not in the 
mlence of stoms or what were hnorvn as wild landscapes— on 
con rary. There was a little copse a mile or so north of the 
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station at home, between the railway line and the highroad to 
Christiania. There he and some others had found the corpse 
of a man ; it must have lain there three months at least. Not 
exactly a comfortable experience. But the most gruesome thing 
about it was that such a miserable little remnant of undergrowth 
could preserve all the forest’s silent and impenetrable indifference 
to mankind. A few brambles, barberries and elder-bushes under- 
neath the thin-stemmed and unhealthy fir-trees were enough to 
hide a secret like this. 

It is not "without reason that there are so many cruel features 
in all nature-religions — so long as they remain religion. 

It had never occurred to lum that the religion they learnt at 
school and that Uncle Abraham talked about could be based 
upon any objective reality. This could hardly have had any 
direct connection with his mother’s freetliinking— -her convictions 
had been just as far from striking him as peculiarly convincing. 
On the contrary, it had always appeared to him that the others’ 
belief and her ^sbelief were at bottom the same — other people’s 
subjective convictions, or personal opinions as they called them. 
But he could not discover any reason for their holding these 
opinions, except that they gave them the right to be and act and 
pass judgment according to the dictates of their own nature. 
So that, long before he was grown up, he had already accustomed 
himself to judge people by what he saw of their natures and 
actions ; but he took very litde interest in the excuses or expla- 
nations of themselves which they called their convictions. 

Indirectly, no doubt, it had meant a good deal that never in 
his childhood had he had any ideas about God. His friends had 
told him of the faith of their childhood. In the last few years, 
since it had become knorvn in his circle that he Was “ interested 
in religion,” as they said, Henrik, for one, and Kristvik too, had 
told him one or two things. They had believed in God* and 
imagined God in the likeness of an old, white-bearded, mighty 
man to whom they said tlieir prayers ; they had confidingly 
pra3'cd for fine weather for the Seventeentli of May and that they 
might get tlie Christmas presents they wanted. As they grew 
up and had to change tlieir ideas about tlus all-too-humao God 
who could find it in his heart to let it rain on the Seventeenth of 
May though all tlie little boys in toum had prayed for sunshine. 
God had become, to many of them at any rate, a concept thf 
was m a ..conH.nual state of transformation, " was subject to 
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law of change,” as the phrase went in their grandparents’ jargon. 
But reverence for this concept was ingrained in their whole 
mentality — as was respect for the figure of Jesus, even after they 
had ceased to believe him to be God. It had never struck them, 
as it struck him, when he read the gospels for the first time, 
unembarrassed by any kind of religious complexes from earlier 
periods of his life — that, if he was not God, then the crucifixion 
was nothing but justice pure and simple according to the law 
of his countr}% even though his judges were compelled to put 
pressure on the alien official in order to obtain his concurrence. 
But the others who had been accustomed from childhood to feel 


reverence for Jesus preferred to imagine an entirely different 
story about everlasting reformers who were eternally being cruci- 
fied one after the otlier by the hatred of gouty and uncompre- 
hending old fogies. That a good many of the reformers came 
to ^cf, not because they met widi hatred, but because tliey 
achieved success, and that there were traitors and brigands among 
the crucified, did not seem to have occurred to tliem — though 
it is one of the points of the story. 

Then folk were supposed to have spun legends around the 
memory of a preacher who bluffed about his fatlicr’s twelve 
legions of angels and assured people that their sins were forgiven 
them, though he maintained that no one could comict him of 


sm a man, that is, who was talking about something he didn’t 
understand. That explanation satisfied Halstein’s religious feel- 
ing, for example. And for the sake of this fable the preacher’s 
former companions — who did not give the impression of having 
been particularly heroic while they were wandering about in his 
company 'suddenly became willing to let themselves be dragged 
from one torment to anodier ; men had to lull them to stop 
tlieir mouths, .^d their madness had infected generation after 
generation, was infectious to this day. There never was a time 
since the crucifimon of Christ when men, women and children 
had not been willing to face martyrdom. But they believed in 
a Jesus who was God and had voluntarily laid aside the insignia 

garment of poverty, vulnerability 
and spi ^cy had bound themselves by vows 

embraced TOverS^fl®^- powers-they had 

order to be mo humiliation and torments and death in 

had believed ^ from a cross. And they 

sins, because it Christ had real power to forgive their 


was against him they had sinned, in any 
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evil they had done to themselves or to anytliing else of Ms 
creation. 

Of course, life might be such a diabolical thing that men’s 
utmost achievements in the way of heroism and passion and self- 
sacrifice have been wasted on a misunderstanding. Until the 
misunderstanding is cleared up, and men must find something 
else to misunderstand in order to provide themselves with a new 
faith. For instance, that there is a mysterious connection between 
genetic evolution and wliat decent people regard as progress in 
human morality or technics or the like. Though it is hard to 
see how notions of this kind can take the form of religion with 
those who have seen something of the world outside their own 
little corner of existence. 

Every single illiterate person in a Catholic country, if he do 
but know what it means when the priest celebrates in red vest- 
ments, possesses in any case the key to a more tenable outlook. 

As far as that went Paul ought to find it easier to believe — he 
had no home-made notions about God’s goodness and God’s 
economy which had to be revised to keep pace with his experience. 

Nor had he felt the want of God, consciously at any rate. 
True, he had always felt a kind of unconscious want — but that 
had been his normal state of mind, as far back as he could 
remember. Or, to be quite truthful — since the time when his 
parents separated he had always kno\vn that there was some- 
thing lacking. But he had done his best not to notice it, to avoid 
thinking of it, because he had a feeling that it would be disloyal 
to life to mope over something he lacked instead of keeping 
before his eyes what he had. That is to say, disloyal to his 
mother. 

Now, after the event, he thought it might be more than a 
mere chance that it was precisely when he had re-established 
relations with his father tliat he had set out on this blindfold 
search after God. At that very time it had begun to dawn on 
him that what he felt the want of was something different and 
greater. 

Of course, he had then been at the age when a man ought to 
be able to mate — if the world were reasonably ordered. But then 
he had got himself a woman. And he had not considered him- 
self bound to account to anybody for his relations with her. He 
had never thought of anytliing but living up to what his parents 
meant by honourable and upright conduct ; that was his duty , 
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and it was in accord with his o^vii instmcts. Then he suddenly 
discovered — here was a sphere in which he would ne%’er admit 
their right to an opinion, for here his own opinions were different 
from these on which his parents had acted. 

Nor had he known of any others to whose judgment he attached 
importance. It had been no revulsion of remorse or fear, after 
all, of conventional morality which had impelled him to ask 
Harald Tangen’s advice. The fact was, he had never been able 
to see what there was wrong in his relations with that girl. Sin, 
that must mean using another person purely for one’s own 
pleasure — but he had never thought of anything but paying Lucy 
honourably with -his whole self as long as he lived. It had really 
come upon him as a new discovery* that something, some kind 
of natural moral law, might underlie the laws of conventional 
moralitv' — ^though the latter had changed almost as fast as the 
fashions, even in the few years that made up his lifedme. That 
notion that the wedding ceremony had such a remarkable value 
in itself that it could render even temporary connections moral — 
perhaps it was based on the raemoxv" of some kind of consecration 
which had really been able to sancti^' the cohabitation of two 
human beings into something higher than nature ? 

Till now he had had nothing but his own conscience to go 
by. Though in a way he had always felt it was something like 
treason to claim autonomy for it— only he could not tell against 
whom it might be treason. 

It was true he had seen that the people who declared that 
the judgment of a person’s own conscience was all that mattered 
were as a rule decent folk who kept to current moral ideals — 
except that they might find it rather hard to keep strictly to them 
when a threat of bankruptcy^ or a new love affar tempted them 
to turn into a side track for once. They were still talking about 
the authonty of their conscience, in the fourth year of the War. 
Did they dare to say that the fireebooters of the stock exchange, 
the speculators in war material and food, the fabricators of Ijing 
propag^da, must have guidance enough in their own consciences 
or they venture to assert that people of that kind had no 
conscience,^ and that it was the peculiar property of those w'ho 
condemned occ^onai sins r But if wife-tormentors and bread- 
and-butter politicians and weak-minded indiwduals and toadies 
stand in nesd of an authority to give some slight direcm’on to their 
coTisae^es, what sort of damned Pharisees are those who dare 
«.o say they can get on without ? 
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One can of course abstain from cotuicmnirig wife-tormentors 
and food-speculators — admit that I am not like that, but others 
arc di{Tcrcnt, In other words, give mankind a sort of general 
absolution without hope of salvation and rebirth. 

But naturally the judgment of his own conscience was deter- 
mined more or less by the traditions of two thousand years of 
Christianity. And the same was true of the consciences of rl! 
so-called decent people. Their conscience would no longer 
approve of parents selling their daughters to 3’oshivaras or killing 
superfluous female infants, or of the slaughter of prisoners of 
war or of the sale of their subjects by princes, though all these 
things had been good morality in oUier traditions. 

So no doubt it was .an authoritj' he had sought for in the finst 
place. But he had not been able to discover any legitimate 
authority in jlm world outside — only various kinds of “ authori- 
ties ’’ witli a relative right to direct tlic tniflic on man’s road 
between the cradle and tiie grave ; and he had suspected the 
various moral autlioritics to whom he liad been introduced of being 
Kdpcnick captains every one. Till at last he stole into a church 
to ask : “ Arc you here, God ? ” For it had become clear to 
him that there can be no absolute authority but tliat of authorship. 
Jesu, aitcior the Litany calls him. 

It had been as when, one fine day, an unaccustomed light falls 
upon an old picture on the wall. Suddenly one discovers that 
there is a unity in it — the two or three details which -were all 
one had hitherto noticed fall into their places as parts of a com- 
position. Things which had happened to him, and tlioughts 
which had passed tlirough his mind years before, recurred to 
his memory and acquired significance in a new association. It 
was just the same as with the poems he had had to learn by 
heart at school — at the time he hadn’t even attempted to get at 
the meaning of them, for of course they were only stuff to be 
crammed. But it sometimes happened, when one of these poems 
flashed across his memory after he was grown up, that it came 
back to him illuminated by one meaning behind another upon 
a background of unutterable tilings. 

When once he had come to see existence in the way one dis- 
covers the picture in a painting, he could not forget it again. 
Though he had tried — and at other times he had tried to follow 
up the lines of the hidden draiving which the light had once 
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shown him.— In botli attempts he had allowed himself to be 
influenced by tlie ups and downs of his little private life. 

When he tlmught that life had a fuller flavour, when there 
w'as something tvhich seemed to him worth longing for and desir- 
ing, he had instinctively longed for God. Wlien he was so fond 
of another person tliat he simply wished he could love that 
person much more deeply and affectionately, he had looked for 
the source of all love in order to enrich his own love. But when 
he tried to persuade himself that he was satisfied with what he 
had got out of life, then it was tliat he was so profoundly dissatis- 
fied that he felt sick of the whole thing. He had no use at all 
for letting himself be filled witli more life— on the contrary, it 
would be extremely inconvenient. 

This was childish and pitiable. And besides, it was probably 
what was called in theological phraseology sinning against the 
light and playing with the grace of God. 

He had begun to think of his first confession. And he dis- 
covered with a kind of calm dismay how little qu.alified he was 
to judge of his own life. Actually he had never transgressed to 
any extent against the moral law he had imposed on himself, 
and he had kept pretty well the commandments he liad himself 
set up. He had always tried to be a good comrade, he had never 
refused to help a fellorv-crcaturc when he could do so, he was 
not in tlie habit of lying — for he did not let people come to such 
close quarters that they had a chance of asking him questions 
which he did not care to answer truthfully. He was not given 
to gossip, for he had never regarded gossiping as anything but a 
kind of unseemly mental habit ; and he had never taken offence 
at tale-bearing in others, for he had assumed that those Avho 
practised it were born that way, just as imbeciles can’t help being 
uncleanly in their habits ; he had never paid attention to any 
scandal that came to his ears — ^naturally those who spread it never 
had hold of the rights of the story. He had never had any immoral 
connections with women beyond his marriage — that of course was 
somewhat dubious, but at any rate he had tried to keep it as 
ecorom as possible and to be what Bjorg understand by a good 


tViP he thought life was hardly worth 

able mat, be good enough to be an honour- 

humin j unendurable to have nothing but purely 

he found never been satisfied witli it — 

1 must lead sooner or later to encystation. If 
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the most tiiat a man could work for here on earth was to create 
happiness for men on earth — and men who felt satisfied were 
as a rule so appalling. If any human beings could actually be 
content uith that — ^with living on earth like trichinae in meat, in 
order to attain to their full development, encystation. 

He had heard his uncle Abraham lay down the law that in 
reality it was much better for a man to yield to the power of sin 
now and again, so that he might experience his owm impotence ; 
those who succeeded in living blameless lives were actually in 
a much worse way. At the time he had been shocked by these 
views of the old clergyman — had thought them crude. Though 
even then he ought to have been old enough to know that many 
truths are crude. Now he saw that after all tliere was something 
in what his uncle had said. He drought of liis own children. 
To be sure, he would wish them to find out their omi impotence 
by measuring tlremselves against God’s perfection and not by 
discovering what it meant to yield to temptation. Though one 
may easily discover that too, if one puts a rather more rigorous 
interpretation on the world’s modest demands in tire way of 
uprightness and human solidarity — he knew that and it must be 
known to all grown-up people who have thought a little about 
war-time housekeeping. But if the worst came to tire worst it 
was better that they should be taught their own shortcomings 
according to the method approved by Uncle Abraham, than that 
they should become so easily satisfied that they were content to 
be simply themselves. 

Paul happened to mention his children to the priest, one day 
when he had had his lesson. As he was putting on his overcoat 
he showed Father Tangen some snapshots of them which had 
come that morning. 

“ What is your wife’s attitude,” asked Father Tangen, “ with 
regard to the bringing-up of the children ? ” 

■' That’s what I don’t know. I’m afraid it won’t be easy to 
get her consent to bring them up as Catholics.” 

He had never before spoken to Harald Tangen about his 
family affairs — ^had scarcely mentioned his wife in all these 
months. 

” Has she any objection to your wishing to be received into 
the Church ? ” 

“ I haven’t told her yet.” 

There was a pause. Paul asked : 
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“ Do you consider that I ought to talk to her beforehand ? ” 
“ Yes, of course you must talk to your wife about it.” 


So Paul knew that too. To what extent he shrank from talking 
to Bjorg about this. 

Presumably what people would say was tliat he was under 
petticoat government, he knew that. He had humoured Bjorg, 
whenever it was in any way possible to do so — and fortunately he 
had not often been compelled to insist in spite of her protests. 
As in the first days of the War, when she was full of absurd 
notions ; poor little thing, she was not the only one. But as a 
rule he had been able with an easy conscience to give in at the 
first word and let Bjorg arrange as she pleased. For a man canH 
descend to scenes, and disagreements between him and Bjorg 
could never end in anything else. An exchange of opinions was 
out of tlte question, as Bjorg never had an opinion for which she 
could give rational grounds, he had discovered that long ago. 
She had simply taken over a set of opinions from her home and 
her surroundings — though no doubt there was some sort of 
system about it, which permitted her to choose or reject according 
as it suited the needs of her soul. And what she needed was to 


be entertained~and kept. She had preferred her mother to her 
father, because she had instinctively divined that her mother was 
the one who would see that all her little ambitions were gratified 
• — ^pretty clothes, a ” smart ” school, all the things which in the 
eyes of his mother-in-law stood for her daughter’s social advance- 
ment. Mother Andora was the one who had kept father-in-law 
in order, so that he slaved away at his shop and didn’t indulge 
his iiKlination to go out with gun and fishing-rod more often 
than his wife gave him leave. 

Paul knew veiy well that Bjorg was fond of him for having 
provided her with a comfortable home and presentable connec- 
tions and for being himself a gentleman who alw'ays remembered 
to s o\v her little attentions about which she could tell her female 
inends. He had heard her at the telephone : " Oh, I say ! do 
Pwi’l "’hat my husband’s given me — oh ! what do you think 
home so happened that he came 

his cun of ^ her friends were there, and he accepted 

the ladies— made nice conversation with 
that he was her happy for days after and assured him 

to “ro'iraoo tho took it into her head 


was getting on for bedtime — ^in a way that 
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was really rather touching : she was so certain of the value of 
the reward she bestowed on him. 

But she was not consciously designing ; her calculations even 
were unconscious. She clung to those who could entertain her — 
the husband who provided for her and the women friends who 
amused her. She was a little egoist, but Paul thought she had 
a right to be tliat, as children and poorly equipped persons have 
a right to be egoists in so far as tlrey know themselves to be 
dependent on the support of others and incapable of supporting 
anyone. 

But what made his married life with her a little wearisome at 
times was precisely the fact that she was not a child ; she was 
a person of full age without the charm that a child’s childishness 
possesses — the ceaseless development, the everlasting and spring- 
like surprises of growth. She had simply stopped growing at a 
certain early stage, and she was no more amusing than any little 
girl would be who was kept back in a school class below her age. 
A man would pretty soon grow tired even of the sweetest flapper 
in the world, if he did not know all the time — as she is to-day 
she will never be again, she’ll turn into something new almost 
while you’re looking at her. 

He saw now that his relation to her was among the things 
which would have to be changed— in one way or another : how, 
he did not know. To talk to her of God would be useless ; he at 
any rate could not do it in such a way as to be of use. It was 
through his life that he must try if he could make it clear to 
Bjorg that she herself was something infinitely more and of 
greater worth than he had previously been able to see in her — 
or than she had seen in herself, for that matter. She had always 
assured him that she kept the Mtlr of her childhood and she was 
' sure she would go to Heaven when she died. But he had never 
seen that she thought there was anything remarkable in that. 
That she had a soul that was worth God’s d3dng to save it — ^he 
was indeed compelled to admit to himself Aat he found that 
remarkable. That God might be willing to suffer and die in 
order to save thorough-going, notorious sinners — ^well, one can 
understand that in a way, since \rith the very notion of sin one 
associates such ideas as suffering, spiritual crippling, some kind 
of fracture of the spiritual skull. And whether or not it was 
presumptuous to tliink so, he imagined he understood in a uaiy 
how God had been able to wait for him, till he was tired of trying 
if he could gag his own soul. 
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But people of that Idnd, who are so cheerful and contented 
precisely with, their o%vn limitations, who curl up snugly in their 
own ego like a cat in a basket— well, tvell, if God created people 
like that, then he knows all about them that passes the wit of 
man, and then they must be just as precious in his sight as any 
other souls. It is de fide to believe that. 

She was in any case very fond of her children. Th^ might 
perhaps be able to atvake a generosity in her fussy little soul 
which nothing previously had called forth. 

It was arranged that Bjorg should come south at Easter to look 
at the new house. 

It stood in a fold of the great clay banks facing the river, winch 
here "widened into a little lake. The big old garden ran right 
doAvn to the water. As soon as Paul saw the situation of the 
house, he began of course to picture to himself the accidents 
that might happen to the children, 

Othenwse he liked the place uncommonly well. The villa was 
built of wood and painted white, with verandas in the Swiss style 
which reminded him of die old houses behind Hegdehaugen, 
where his father’s family had lived. And there was plenty of 
space indoors, large rooms without too many windows and doors. 
For the present he had taken up his quarters in a bedroom on 
tlie first floor. It had a window which looked north, towards 
tlie high day bank with a dump of old aspens on its crest, and 
another ivindow looking west. On that side he had a view of 
the pool beyond the bare trees of die garden, and on the other 
side of the water there were steep banfe with a thick growth of 
spruces and bushes in the hollows, but above them the cultivated 
land extended in an endless ivhite surface at this time of year. 
Dotted with groups of farm buildings it stretched aivay towards 
distant, low' wooded ridges which changed their colour every 
hour of the day ivith the variations In the W'eather and the light. 

Paul found a continual joy of recognition in looking at this 
stretch of east-country scenery ; Romerike — nothing over- 
whelming to people who travel through it as tourists, but charming 
to one who has been familiar ivith sucli country from childhood. 

signs of spring hereabouts, and the snow that 
coierM the pool was getting soppy — a soft greyish green with 
puddles of broWTiish water ; when the sky was blue it was 

fleeted in them. 

The snow had begun to thaw on the level ground, dark brown 
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plough and pale, \wthercd pasture were gradually appearing 
above tlie white surface. As the sun declined towards the hills 
m the west the colours began to blaze and glow in the red farm 
buildings and yellow houses. But in tlie sunset light the distant 
wall of wooded heights beyond the plain became a series of 
ridges, the nearest olive-green from the forest, behind them 
others which were dark blue, and still farther off a pale blue 
ridge of mountain \rith glistening streaks of snow on its summits. 

The roads round tlie brick-works were deep in mud in the 
middle of the day, when Paul walked down to the station ; he 
took dinner and supper there at a little hotel. It was half an 
hour’s walk, unless he could get a lift on a goods van ; there 
was a siding up to the brick-yard. As he walked home in the 
evening there was a crackling of thin ice under his feet in the 
ruts of the road, and the tops of tlie spruces stood out black 
against the golden sunset sky, but above the slope on the north 
the air was white and pale green and a light still shone on the 
bare tops of tlie aspens. The birds had begun to sing long ago, 
and his puppy pointed some sparrows that were sitting on horse 
dung in the road — then tliey flew up, and the puppy dashed 
after them into the field and sank in die snow, as tlie thin crust 
broke under it. 

Paul strolled about the garden and watched the stars coming 
out above the intricate trellis-work of the apple-trees’ branches. 
The huge old lilac shrubs were thick with black seed-capsules 
from the year before. In summer the roof of foliage over the 
garden must be altogether impenetrable. He turned over the 
dead leaves, where the ground was bare of snow, to find out 
what grew here : little whitish shoots of snowdrop were just 
breaking through the surface, and up by the veranda steps the 
first shoots of daffodil had come up where the sun shone during 
the day. 

When he entered his bedroom it was full of cold, pure air, 
the bed shone white in the twilight, tempting as a cold bath. 
The woman who did the work of the house had laid wood in 
the stove, but as a rule he did not care either to put a match 
to it or to turn on the light. 

ICneeling at the open window he said his evening prayer. 
The country was now like nothing but a dark, undulating coast 
against the closely packed clusters of twinkling stars. He took 
out his rosary, and as he silently recited the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity one by one, he felt that the string of wooden beads became 
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as it were a staircase up which his thoughts could go— after a 
while his fingers grew cold and numb, but his thoughts took 

shape as images. - 

He lay awake for a while reading some pages ot Julian oi 
Norwich’s Revelations. He was immensely impressed with the 
universality of that young girl’s thoughts ; they belonged to no 
period~it was five hundred years since the anchorite of Norwich 
had asked these questions and received answers to them, and 
they were the same questions as applied in every age. ^Well, 
of course, the beauty of her language had something to^ do with 
his finding this almost the richest of the religious writings he 
had come across. 

The feeling of being quite alone in the house gave him bound* 
less gratification. In the whole house there was only himself, 
and the puppy asleep over there in his basket. 

Inconceivable that that young forester hadn’t more sense 
they had been talking to-day at the hotel dinner-table. The 
forester held that the working classes ought to be contented, 
seeing the splendid w'ages they earned now. Certainly they 
made good wages at present. But what about the uncertainty 
under which they had lived for several generations ? It must 
lead to the formation of a new and different human type, when 
a whole class is forced into migration, following its chan^ng 
centres of employment, and family circles are constantly threatened 
with disruption, and people are continually being packed togedier 
with strangers. The tie of blood is no myth, but a stubborn 
biological fact. Men cannot be contented when they are not 
allowed to live according to the laws of nature, even if they 
know nothing about the law they are breaking. And it is a 
law of nature that men must be formed in close companionship 
with those to whom they owe the very type of their being, and 
when they are grown up, their conditions must be such that 
they can be left alone as much as they need 

In the mormng as he went across to the works his steps rang 
on the road, where ruts and footprints were as hard as if cast 
in iron.^ The whole country-side shone with a gleam like silver 
and quicksilver on the frozen snow. 

Paul had a secret and devout hope that Bjorg would now agree 
to let him keep his own bedroom. He had given the big veranda 
room nc,vt to it such a pronounced feminine character with little 
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rococo chairs and spindle-legged tables ; he had even found a 
bed which faintly recalled the Holms’s bed of state. Not that 
it was gilt or anything of that sort ; it was of English make in 
carved walnut, but it had panels of plaited cane at its foot. He 
half counted on her coming to the conclusion of her own accord 
that a great big man would be out of place among all these knick- 
knacla. 

He sincerely wished she might like her new home. There 
were a great many more things to be got, and she could have 
her fling with those as much as she liked. The dining-room 
furniture was all he had permitted himself to bring in, so as not 
to risk any proposals she might make in the matter. He had 
inherited it from his uncle Paul, who had inherited it from the 
grandparents ; his great-uncle, the first architect Paul Selmer, 
had designed it, in early nineteenth-century Gothic with finials 
and ball-flower ornaments on the chair-backs and flamboyant 
tracery in tlie pointed arches of the sideboard doors. It was 
quaint, and the rosewood had toned to a fine, warm brorvn with 
age. 

He had had a garage built in continuation of the old outhouse. 
Paul smiled — ^%vouldn’t Bjorg enjoy being able to talk about 
“ our garage.” 



VI 


A t Easter Paul went up to Clmstiania and stayed at an hotel. 

His mother had gone to Finse, Hans and Evi to Copen- 
hagen, so he did not have to go out at all, except on tlie evening 
of Good Friday, when he was irndted to supper with Tua and 
Halstein. 

They had been living in town a couple of months, and Pastor 
Gamaas was in the best of spirits about tlic move. Tua had 
never been really well since her operation five years ago, and 
tlie work of a country parsonage was now too much for her. 
Halstein hoped her health would improve now they had a modern 
labour-saving flat and the children were off her hands the whole 
morning ; the t^vo eldest went to school and tlie two youngest 
to tlie kindergarten. 

Paul tliought his sister looked a good deal pulled doum ; her 
face was old and draira, but otherwise she had grown stout ; 
her hands had a swollen look. His brother-in-law was evidently 
very solicitous about her. Perhaps he rather overdid it — at any 
rate Tua replied in a fairly peevish and weary tone to her hus- 
band’s constant : won’t you sit here and can’t I do this and 

shan’t I fetch that, Sif dear 

The tivo eldest little girls were nice-looking, in their father’s 
ie, blond style ; all four children had his fair, curly hair. 
Here was a curious lost or neglected air about them — no doubt 
their mother had not been strong enough to give them much 
attention of late years, and probably their father hadn’t time. 

To his brother-in-law’s question Paul replied that he had been 
to church botli morning and afternoon on both these holy days. 
Halstein said something about their having also had a good 
congregation ; he sat down to the piano and sang a couple of 
4e hymns they had sung in church. He would obviously have 
liked to start a conversation with Paul on the subject of Catholi- 
cism. 

Paul was himself surprised at his positive disinclination to talk 
about it. But he now felt an absolute repugnance to engaging in 
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the kind of religious discussions into which he would have plunged 
in old days if his brother-in-law had given him but the shadow 
of a pretext. It could not be simply that he had grown older. 
But at that time he had not known himself what he was to beliex'e ; 
he had merely been trying to find out what was worthy of belief. 

Just now at any rate he did not feel equal to taliung about 
his faith, precisely because he believed, and was still over- 
whelmed by what he saw ahead of him — the consequences 
which must result from his belief. The services of these two 
days had as it were compressed him inwardly. The close net- 
work of rites, the endless succession of readings from the scrip- 
tures and prayers and hymns which hammered into people one 
single message — ^with words and wth s3unbols, music and ges- 
tures, so that not of the senses of soul and body might be 
allowed to leave the church uninfluenced — that men always ill- 
treat God upon earth ; tliis is the tragedy of the Godhead and 
the tragedy of mankind ; there is no other Saviour than this 
God who leaves his grave again in order to meet his persecutors 
anew. That is the explanation of all problems — from shabby 
little squabbles between two and two, to the great world-wars 
between races and classes. And whether wo knoAV it or not, 
wo are all involved in it — in slaying God and in begging him 
to come back and in driving him away again. 

Finally he had followed the stream that moved slowly up the 
nave to kiss the crucifix — it was placed on a cushion on the 
steps of the choir. The gruesome distinctness of the symbol, 
that in itself was almost enough to explain the eternal revolt 
of the nations against the Church ; and as he himself knelt and 
kissed the feet of the emblem he felt that now for the first time 
he really understood why he had tried to put off this decision 
so endlessly. That expression, to creep to tire cross, was no 
doubt due to this custom. It was barbaric — ^like a revelation of 
tlie Church’s indomitable realism, almost intolerable to people 
who had grown up witli the unreal phantoms of materialism. 

“ They shall look on him whom they have pierced.” “ And 
by his stripes we are healed.” 

They had had supper, and Halstein followed Tua out to the 
kitchen ; he would help her witli the washing up, in spite of 
her protests. It was the maid’s evening out, and Guro went 
to put the two little boys to bed. Only Ambjor was left in the 
drawing-room and she strummed the piano unceasingly. 

Halstein’s Good Friday sermon w’as printed in the local paper 
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of his former parish, Paul read it through — it was well written 
in its own way, bright and cheerful in spite of ever 3 rthing. At 
least one was bound to admit that Halstein Garnaas’s bright 
and cheerful view of life had been capable of withstanding a 
good deal of wear and tear. Halstein also had that quotation : 
“ by his stripes we are healed,” but it did not appear, in this 
context at any rate, on what reasoning a liberal theologian based 
that assertion. 

It had struck him during the ceremony of stripping the altar 
— as he looked at the bare high altar, the overturned candle- 
sticks and the empty tabernacle with its door standing open — 
what if this had been the end ? A world which had really got 

rid of God— which God had abandoned for good How is it 

I have never thought of that before : what the world would 
have looked like without the faith which, though I did not know 
it, had a share in me ? I should have been different 

'Whether it was that he was getting old enough to be interested 
in his own childhood’s memories, or was now instinctively try- 
ing to discover what impressions had moulded him at the outset 
— it was in any case a scene of his childhood that he chanced 
to recall. 


One summer morning long ago, in a garden flooded with 
sunlight. The Persian lilacs were sinking under the weight of 
their clusters of bloom. He plucked some and took them to 
Tua, who was sitting on the steps of the veranda — she pulled 
off the flowers and threaded them together into little •wreaths. 
It \yas in grandmother Selmer’s garden, and they had been 
stoying with her a^ long time — ^he had no idea how long — while 
their mother was ill. From their father’s looks when he came 
up to see them, from ■words exchanged by the grown-ups, he 
•had guessed that it w^ terribly serious. His parents had taken 
him With them to Hvitsten one day when they were looking for 
rooms for the summer, and then he had sat on a beach and 
watched 4e storm come up from behmd tlie hills on the other 
SI e of the fiord and swallow up the daylight, and the water 

came upon him and big 
close to him, foaming and roaring. 

father moving about 

his mSr S' “ his hand, and he heard 

but the ^ clenching her teeth hard, 

wind roared -inH u ^c^'^cd and the windows rattled and the 
wind roared and crashed cverjnvherc about. Ne-xt morning when 
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he woke his mother was gone ; he had not seen her since — 
and he was getting more and more afraid she would never come 
hack. He dared not ask anybody any questions, and it hurt 
him when the two little ones played and made a noise ; but it 
felt much worse when he too forgot about it for a while and 

played and made a noise himself — and then remembered 

But that morning she had driven up in a cab, and she had 
a white dress on. When she had taken him in her arms and 
kissed him he had to run away and hide ; for she had always 
said that a big boy like him mustn’t cry. Aftenvards he had a 
violent attack of Idndness. Tua was sitting on the veranda 
steps, and so he made up his mind to be lund to her. 

All of a sudden Tua set up a howl. — ^A boy who often came 
into the garden to play with them was standing by the steps ; 
he had pulled liis sister's lilac wrcatlis to pieces and trampled 
on them. Paul dashed up and flew at the sinner. 

He had got die other boy down and was belabouring him 
for all he was worth — ^when somebody took hold of him and 
pulled him up. His mother stood there, in white — she held 
him by the shoulders looking do^vn at him with her shining 
yellow eyes ; 

“ But Paul 1 Are you hitting one who is smaller than your- 
self?” 

Nobody had needed to tell him that again, that a boy doesn’t 
do such tilings.— 

By nature his mother was just as pitiless a foe as she was 
a faidiful friend. ^Vho had taught her tliat there are limits 
within which a self-willed person must confine himself, both 
in anger and in affection ? Had she been as much of a heathen 
as she imagined, it could never have entered her head that one 
must spare the weak, even when they behave meanly. 

Nor would it ever have entered his own head. — 

It annoyed him too that he could not help being irritated 
by Ambjor’s incessant strumming. He had set himself to live 
according to his new faith — ^so he must begin by trying to teach 
himself a little patience. It occurred to him that perhaps he 
ought to go in and remind his niece of the meaning of the sig- 
natures, but maybe it would only make her sulky 

So to-morrow Bjorg was coming. The service on Holy Satur- 
day morning was the longest in the w'hole year, he knew ; after 
it there would be just time to go and meet her. They were 
invited to lunch at his fatiier-in-law’s. 
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Jacobsen had sold his property in Storgate ; a five-storied office 
building was now being erected on the site. He had retired 
from business and bought a nice little villa up by the Ullevaal 
hospital. Ole Jacobsen pottered about all day long with car- 
pentry and painting, and he was going to keep bees and chickens 
and breed rabbits for fur. He had been given permission to 
bring home his sporting dog — ^until now it had been boarded 
out in the country — and this made him touchingly happy. 

Bjorg looked beaming as she stood at the carriage window — 
the musquash coat and black fur hat suited her golden hair and 
fresh complexion splendidly. 

No sooner were they seated in the taxi to drive to the hotel 
than Bjorg burst out with her great piece of news : 

“ I can tell you there’s been an awful time at the Alsters’ 
— the most terrible scenes. Just imagine, Henrik has found 
out tliat Berit has been unfaithful to him — ^to any extent ! 

“ ~I dare say you knew about it ? ” she asked, almost offended 
when her husband said nothing. 

“ I ? How in the world do you imagine I should have heard 
about anything of that sort ? I’m surely the last person Berit 
would honour xvith her confidence.” 

“ Oh, — You gentlemen generally know everything of that sort 
about a lady.” 

Paul shook his head. 

While Bjorg was tidying herself in the hotel room she gave 
him additional information. In the previous week Henrik had 
come across a letter to Berit from her friend, arranging to meet 
at a mountain hotel for Easter, while Henrik was at the Syrstad 
SECter. Then he had searched Berit’s desk and found a heap of 
“’^ther letters. 

I wish to God I knew what was in them, thought Paul anxiously. 

At first Henrik had been quite determined to apply for a 

divorce. But for the sake of the children And then that 

fellow, Halvorsen, was not the sort who would be likely to marry 
Berit, and so it was hard to say what would become of her. So 
Henrik had restored her to favour. And of course that was 
splendid of him. But there had been some scenes that would 
frighten you. 

I say, Bjorg. Be good enough not to say anything about 
this at your parents . Not a word — do you understand ? I beg 
you as earnestly as I can.” 
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" But, dear me — ^the whole town knows it. They’re talking 
about it all over Trondhjem.” 

“ Yes, yes, but that doesn’t make it certain that anybody 

here At any rate we mustn’t say anytliing about it. Not 

a word to anyone. I beg you as earnestly as I can,” he repeated. 

He took her in his arms and lussed her between the eye-" 
brows ; 

“ Bjbrg ! Henrik and I have been friends since we W'ere boys. 
You must surely see — this thing, it’s so — tragic that I can’t tell 
you — oh I can’t you understand ? If otlrer folk don’t know any 

better than to gossip and cackle about it From our side 

at any rate not a single word must be said about the business. 
Promise me that ! ” 

" Yes but, Paul ! ” She looked up into his face. “ You may 
be sure mamma will ask after the Alsters. You can’t want me 
to tell mamma a lie ? ” 

“ If they’ve made it up,” said Paul harshly, “ then you’re not 
telling a lie if yob say they’re getting on well.” 

'* It doesn’t sound quite honest to me,” replied Bjorg rather 
disheartened. 

They went out to look at the house together on Easter Day, 
and BjSrg was beside herself with delight at the new furniture 
and stood quite awestruck at the door of their own garage. No 
sooner were the holidays over than Paul let her simply wallow 
in her shopping. 

She w'as radiantly pleased with her trip to Christiania and 
looked forward joyously to their all coming together again at 
the new house. 

Paul was conscious of a hope that now he would reap the 
fruits of his bribery, when at last he pulled himself together to 
tell his wife what he intended to do. 

They had dined late at the hotel, by themselves, the day she 
was to go back to Trondhjem, and he had asked to have coffee 
served upstairs in their room. 

He was standing at the window, looking dorvn at the street, 
till Bjorg called to him : 

” I’ve poured out your coffee long ago — come and get it 
before it’s cold.” 

She was cuddled up in the big arm-chair with her feet under 
her, smoking and sipping the liqueur that Paul had succeeded 
in procuring in honour of the day. When he came up and stood 
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behind her chair with hb arms resting on the back of it, she 
turned her face to him. She raised one hand and slipped her 
fingers under his cuff, scratched his ^vrist and smiled coquet- 
tishly : 

" Sorry I’m going to leave you, old boy ? ” 

“ I should say I was ! But, Bjorg, there’s a matter I should 

like to talk to you about before you leave ” 

“ How solemn you’re looking 1 — It isn’t anything horrid, is 
it ? ” she asked in some alarm. 

“ I’ve been fancying that perhaps you’d think so. It’s this, 
Bjorg, that I’m going to be received into the Catholic Church 
quite soon.” 

So now it was said. — ^Bjorg turned half round in her chair 
and stared at him round-eyed : 

“ Received ? What does that mean ? Does it mean that you 
want to join the Catholics ? ” 

Paul nodded. 


“ But what in the world do you want to do that for ?— you’ve 
been going to their church anyhow for ever so long. Wliy 
can’t you be content yvith that ? ” 

Then he shirked the explanation. 

“ I can’t receive the sacrament there, for one thing, unless I 
belong to the con^egation,” was all he said. 

She looked at him in surprise : 

Dear me ! Well, you know, if that means so much to 

you, I w'on t say no. I don’t suppose they’re as bad everywhere. 
In this country of course they’re bound to behave more or less 
decently 

"You’ll regret this, Paul, I can tell you that beforehand; 
they all do, I know that 


„ . you come to think of it, Paul,” she said reflectively, 

It s queer that you should be taken like that as you’re getting 
yc^rs— religious, I mean. For I’m sure you were a pretty 

™ what? But maybe tliat’s the 

reason,’ she wondered. 

“ \ seriously as he could. 

foj. T don’t trick you out of too much money 

tL; t k that wa/ ” 

kissed her'^; took her face in his hands and 


<( 

U 


UA 1 ®t^“t all the same ! ” 

bed her check caressingly against his sleeve. 
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“ Can’t you ever be serious ? — But I tell you this — ^you’re not 
going to be allowed to drag priests and such like into the house 
— so that they turn the children’s heads with any fanciful stuff. 
— Ugh. Now of course you’ll be stuffing Sunnie worse than 
ever with all that kind of thing. — Oh, that child— I assure you 
she says such a lot of queer things that I’m often quite ashamed 
at her. Else says the same, she’s quite hysterical %vith all her 
prayers and all her talk about God and Jesus and the Holy 
Ghost ” 

“ Does she still keep that up ? ” asked her fatlier. 

“ Yes — but don’t imagine it makes her anything out of the 
way — more pious or an3rthing of that. I think all children would 
be the same, if they were given encouragement. 

" I remember my brother and I when we were small. We 
were living then in Trondhjems-vei in an old wooden house that 
stood in a garden. And when the moon was right behind the 
trees we used to sit in the window and talk about how one day 
we would crawl up into the tree where tlie moon was shining 
behind, for we thought we could get into heaven through the 
moon, for we thought the moon was a hole in heaven, and then 
we’d walk in and pay our respects to God,”^ — she laughed 
quietly. 

Again he took her face in his hands and kissed it gently. Of 
course it was only because he was so nervous this evening — 
but he was surprised to feel tears in his eyes. It was that glimpse 
he had seen of her for an instant — ^from the time when she redly 
was a child that was growing and feeling its way towards the 
world and life. Before she came to a standstill. These eyes of 
hers that he was kissing now, perhaps they had really been the 
starry eyes that he saw in her confirmation photograph — as 
Sunnie’s eyes were now. 

" Paul, what is it ? ” she whispered in alarm. 

" Nothing. Except what I’ve always said — ^that you are 
' sweet.” 

But aftenvards he was well aware that he had skipped over 
all the things which were bound to make their relations more 
awkward in future. He had not felt up to going further into 
it now. 

Well it was that he had not given her a chance of discussing 
the matter with her mother. 

He told Father Tangen that he had now informed his wife of 
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what he had in mind. And when the priest asked him what 
she had said to it, he answered : 

“ Why, her attitude was really more sympathetic and under- 
standing than I had expected.” 


They finished going through the catechism. And then it came 
Harald Tangen asked him when he would be received. 

Paul had no other feeling but a desperate sense of his own 
coldness and insensibility. He was convinced — believed it to be 
the absolute truth that had chosen to express itself to the world 
in these configurations of dogmas. But just at this moment - 
they seemed to him more of a Chinese puzzle and harder to get 
at than ever ^before. He thought he saw that they were true, 
but he hadn’t the ghost of an appetite for them. He was not 
at all happy, but he knew he could not live without them. So 
the only thing to do was to get it over. 

Afterwards it would have to be God’s affair to thaw him and 
put fresh vital sap into the dried-up mass of tissue that com- 
posed ms soul. And that was what the sacraments were there 
for 


of^it ^®htioned a day, and Harald Tangen made a note 
The priest said : 

knmv there roust be two sponsors present at your 
to^apply to ? ” know any Catholics whom you would wish 

\ sometimes to meet in former days, 
hSfc? in f V been to see the Ehlr- 

one of tS M borne from Paris. It was 

so he had hn ^ b^''’^ had Randi Alme’s rosaiy, 

had ha^ ^ malachite for her. He 

?vSe rna^v all well off ; there 

church Wilfrid ^bcn he had often seen them in 

mto t’nvISon ' bowed to them, but never got 

'• being asked, 

hand on the gospels “ that you have to lay your 
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“ Then I should lilce it to be the sixteenth chapter of Matthew : 
* But you, whom do you say that I am ? ’ ” 

“ Very well,” said Harald Tangen. ” If there should be any- 
thing else you wish to know, you’ll be good enough to ask, won’t 
you ? — ” 



VII 


I T rained steadily from early morning on the day appointed 
for his being received. As he was dressing Paul sensed the 
whole concord of various sounds as something intensely sweet 
and comforting : the trickling on the window, the gurgling in 
the gutter, the rain falling fast with a subdued murmur on the 
thick foliage of the garden. 

From the window he looked out over the tops of lilacs in 
bloom ; they spread like a continuous surface around the house, 
and there was a constant twinkling of the leaves as they were 
struck by the rain-drops. The dull brown water of the pool 
was lustreless and ruffled by the rain, and the country beyond 
was lost in the light grey mist. 

It was pouring when he left tlie office at midday. He dined 
at the little hotel by the station with the usual two, the dentist 
and the forester. The dentist proposed that they ought to get 
up a litde dinner for Selraer, before he relapsed into the bosom 
of his family. Paul said yes, that would be very pleasant. — ^All 
the time he knew tliat he felt nothing beyond tiie humdrum 
nature of the day and its dreary wetness, but on a much deeper 
or higher plane of his being he had the certainty that he had 
made a decision, and that it involved far more than he could 
survey at the moment. Meanwhile he was neither happy nor 
sad ; he was doing what he had to do. 

“ Oh, are you going to take the train ? ” asked the forester ; 
they were standing outside the hotel putting up their umbrellas. 
“ Othenvise I’d have offered you a lift — ^I’m driving in directly.” 
“ Thanks, but I’ve got some business to do in tow.” 

felt a land of shock of repugnance tire moment he entered 
the vestibule of the church and saw the assemblage of umbrellas 
dribbling streams of wwter far across tire floor, 
lie nad not imagined that there would be any strangers present 
at his reception. » r 

As he entered the church he saw a number of St. Joseph’s 
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Sisters kneeling on the back benches, and farther on there was 
a crowd of Gotaas’s and Eberhards, big and little. He wallced 
up the nave, subdued and a little bewildered — then Karl Eber- 
hard and a sacristan appeared simultaneously beside him and 
piloted him into a seat in one of the front rows. Paul knelt 
down, hid his face in his hands and made a desperate effort to 
collect his thoughts. 

I am tired, tired, tired, God, of all the devious paths I have 
sought out for myself. And now I am come here to ask Thee 
to open to me — to open Thyself to me. — ^Eut at the same time 
he knew that what he saw in his own soul was only a reflection 
— in a tiny and uneven mirror — of reality. In reality it was 
God who had pursued him, tracked him down and hunted him 
from one liiding-place to another. It was God whom he could 
no longer escape. God stood before him and bade him open. 
“ Behold, I stand at the gate and knock. If any man shall 
hear my voice and open to me the door, I will come in to him 
and will sup TOth him, and he tvith me.” 

That then would come to-morrow. And he admitted with 
his whole heart that he was incapable of imagining what com- 
munion might be in reality. Only that thereby in some way or 
other he placed his old self in the hands of another. But that 
was precisely what he wished to do. 

When he had come into this church for the first time he had 
prayed : Jesus, have patience with me ! Vain to reflect after 
the event that it would have been better if he had prayed God 
to deal quickly with him. Somebody had said to him once that 
one ought to be very careful about what one prays for, for it 
very often happens that one gets it. It must have been Randi, 

presumably. — Where could she be now ? He had never 

ventured to ask Father Tangen about her. Though he really 
didn’t know why he hadn’t done so. 

My Lord and my God. I will all that Thou tvilt. I will, 
because Thou tvilt. I will that -which Thou -wilt. I will so 
long as Thou wilt. — ^By Thy grace I will try to be equal to it. 

At the same time he could not help noticing with another 
part of his consciousness, that Eberhard who -was kneeling by 
his side had taken off his overcoat and was in a frock-coat — 
and looked rather odd in it. And he felt uncomfortable because 
he himself had kept on his wet rain-coat and had come in a grey 
suit. Maybe it was utterly incorrect and irreverent. 

Then somebody made a sign to him. Soon after he found 
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himself kneeling again by the side of Eberhard inside the com- 
munion rail. A lighted candle had been placed in his hand. 
And before the altar, -with his back to them, knelt Father Tangen 
in rochet and violet stole reciting the Veni Creator Spiritm. 

Paul looked up at the door of the gilded tabernacle and for 
an instant felt dizzy, weak and light— as an empty shell that 
is sucked in towards the vortex of a living whirlpool. He saw 
that his left hand which held the candle was shaking. 

But when he began to recite the profession of faith, he was 
perfectly calm. It only suggested a sheet of music — ^it was like 
reading music without having an instrument on which to play it. 

Then he laid the three fingers on the open book of the gospels : 

" This I, Paul Alarik Selmer, do declare, pronxise and swear. 
So help me God and these His holy Gospels.’ —And meanwhile 
he saw beneath his hand the clear, spaced type of the great red- 
covered book ; 

Respojide7is Simon Petrus, dixit : Tn es Christus, Filins Dei 


vrui. 

Respondent autem Jesus, dixit ei : Beatus es Smon Bar Jona : 
quia caro ei sanguis non revelavit iibi, sed Pater mens, qui in caelis 
est. 

Et ego dico iibi, quia in es Petrus, et super hanc petram aedificabo 
ecclesiam meam, et porta injeri non praevalebimt adversus earn. 

Et tibi dabo claves regni caelomm — ^there the page ended. And 
then the book was taken away. 

So now I have done it, he thought. He tried to grasp it 
during the remainder of the ceremony. The priest and his 
acolyte repeated the penitential psalm and the prayers together : 
now that boy was answering — ^it was evidently one of the Eber- 
hards — ^now he is answering on my behalf, so now I too have 
given him authority to answer for me : Deus metis, speraniem in 
te ... Et clamor metis ad te venial . . . Et cum spiritu tuo . . . 
When he drew aside the green curtain, let it fall behind him 
and feelt down in the dark confessional, he felt once more like 
the little dry shell that was being whirled into the centre of a 
suddenly he was unable to remember a word of 

all he had prepared himself to say Now that he was called 

upon for the fct time to perform an action xrithin the Church, 

It Kcmed to him that he was making a very poor show of it 

someone on the other 

to ^ : » I, poor sinful man, con- 

ess to Almighty God and to you, father, in God’s stead ” 
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When he had finished he began to wonder what he had for- 
gotten — 

The voice from behind the grating was as it were quite 
impersonal — ^he had no thought of its belonging to Harald 
Tangen : 

“ You may now make Saint Augustine’s words your own ; 
‘ I call upon thee, my God, my compassion ; upon Thee who 
didst create me and hast not forgotten me, as I have forgotten 
Thee. I invite Thee into my soul, which Thou dost now prepare 
to receive Thee, through the longing with wbidi Thou hast 
inspired it. Forsake me not now, when I call upon Thee, Thou 
who didst prevent me before I called upon Thee. Earnestly 
didst Thou call upon me in many rvays, that I might hear Thee 
from afar and turn about and call at last upon Thee who wert 
calling me ’ ” 

Certainly he was glad all the same that it was done, he thought, 
as he rose from the bench after the final thanksgiving. 

He had the i.mpre&siQn. of blundering into tl^e^ midxlle of a 
street row when he came out into the vestibule — ^Eberhard made 
a dash for him, shook him by the hand and congratulated him 
and handed him a little flat parcel : “ just a little souvenir of 
the day ” 

After him Margrethe-Marie came up and did exactly the 
same. 

“ And Lisa wanted so much to be allowed to make 3'^ou a 
little present — ^it was her you gave that beautiful rosary to,” 
her father explained as he brought her forward. Lisa was a 
little object with black curls and wold, dark eyes~about the 
same age as Sunnie, no doubt — ^and Paul felt n kind of stray 
current of tenderness pass through him as he took her little hand 
and thanked Lisa for her parcel. Lisa curtsied, and they curt- 
sied and bowed all down tlie line of children. The Gotaas’s 
eldest son, whose name Paul couldn’t remember, was there too 
wth his \rife and what were presumably their children. Every 
one of them shook hands wiUi him and wished him joy. 

Wilfrid Gotaas stepped forward and handed him a huge parcel 
in bronm paper : 

** Well, it’s really from my mother, this. My mother praj'cd 
a great deal for your conversion, I must tell you. Well, we’ve 

all done that, but But my mother alvTiys said : ‘ Now if 

Selmer becomes a Catholic, you’re to give him that crucifix 
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tliat used to be in liis room when he lived with us/ She reminded 

us of it before she died too ” 

Paul was a trifle overwhelmed. It w.as quite right, of course ; 
indeed, it was noble and fine and all that, their having prayed 
for him ; and now it would be his duty to pray for others. And 
it was only an old bad habit of his to feel jarred at hearing that 
so many strangers liad been concerning themselves with his 
most intimate affairs. A bad habit and nothing else. But now 

he longed to make his escape 

" My Avife ” — ^Wilfrid Gotaas introduced a pale, fair little lady. 
" She was received into the Church four months ago. A month 
before our wedding ’’ 

He had had no idea that he was going to be faced with any- 
thing like this distribution of presents and all the rest 

Finally Harald Tangen came out, congratulated him and gave 
him yet another parcel — evidently a tliick book. 

At last he got away. He had an uneasy feeling that he had 
begun his new Clmstian life by being annoyed with his fellow- 
Christians, and it was awkward to have to drag about ail these 
parcels when he had an umbrella — even though he had stowed 
away the smaller ones in various pockets. 

And when he had finished unpacking all his new possessions 
in his room at the hotel he stood and looked at them witlr some- 
thing like a srmle : they called it practising Catholicism. Well, 

here he had something to begin on 

Nevertheless, if only he had been able to grasp it, it must 
be an infinite mercy tlrat had led him blindfold all the tvay he 
had gone since he last saw that little crucifix of light wood, with 
a corpus of white metal and a death’s-head and cross-bones at 
its base. Now at any rate he Avould always hold it in reverence 
— and never forget old Fru Gotaas and what she had done for him . 

There was only tliis, that not a single one of his own people 
knew about to-day. He had told nobody when it rvas to take 
place. Only to Henrik had he mentioned it in a letter. 

And when all these strangers came swarming round — ^he had 
been overpowered for an instant by a feeling that noAV he had 
severed himself from all that was homelike and familiar. 

^ ^But it was touching about that little girl. Her gift, a little 
picture of the Heart of Jesus in a tin frame, should be hung 
up in his own room. 

Father Tangen had presented Wm with Augustine’s Confessions 

i^atin— a line old edition in two volumes, charmingly bound. 
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Paul was somewhat reassured to find that the French translation 
was printed below. 

There was a knock at the door — the page boy came in with 
a telegram. 

Dear friend, accept my warmest greetings. May the step you have 
taken to-day bring you happiness, peace, every blessing. Your Henrik. 

Hm ! Old Henrik — yes, he had always been a faithful friend. 
What Bjorg had told him — that was a dirty business. And even 
now he could not help reflecting — ^if he telegraphed to him in 
those terms to-day, Henrik could never have found out about 
his being privy to Berit’s villainies 

Paul sighed, desperately impatient with himself. 

To-morrow, to-morrow. But Thou knowest, God, I am in 
earnest, I will try to let Thee do with me as Thou wilt — ^not 
struggle against it. I am in earnest, I will try to-morrow, when 
the priest offers the bread and wine, to offer myself also with 
my soul and my heart, that Thou mayst transform me 

All the rest he would dismiss from his mind for the present 
— ^let the difficulties come when their time came 

A WEEK later Bjorg and the children arrived, and then they 
were busy with Ae move from morning till night. Early in the 
morning, before he went to the works, in the middle of the day 
when he was at home, and in the evening till late at night, he 
was waltzing round in his shirt-sleeves, hanging pictures and 
shifting furniture. 

The younpter was no longer afraid of him. Far from it ; 
Helge had now reached that stage of his development when he 
definitely preferred big, strong men to his mother and the maids. 
He ran after the workmen, got between their legs and wedged 
himself in ever^^vhere to see Avhat they were doing. He insisted 
perpetually on papa’s attending to him. And Paul was immensely 
flattered and touched by his little son’s overtures. 

It was Sunnie who had now deserted her father. She was 
extremely distant and reserved and could get on entirely alone 
— she didn’t require his help even at her prayers, she declared. 

“ I’m big enough now, I can do everything for myself almost.” 
She had shot up into a lanky creature ; not much more tlian 
a year and she would have to start school. It was a pity, her 
father thought. 

Until late one summer evening. 
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It had been broiling hot during the day. Paul was sitting 
in Ae veranda ; he had been reading, but now it was too dark 
for that. Bjorg was in town ; it was a whole hour before he 
need drive down to meet the train. 

Looking out into the garden he caught sight of a little brownish 
grey ball creeping over the lawn in front of the veranda. A 
hedgehog. He went up to it, and it stopped a little way from 
him, but without curling itself up. He saw its head tvith the 
coal-black, pointed snout ; the prickly body went in and out 
as it breathed. 

Only a moment before he had heard Sunnie pattering about 
with bare feet in the nursery. The heat must be keeping her 
awake. 

“ Sunnie,” he called up to the window ; “ are you awake i* — 
get on your slippers and come down quickly, I’ll show you 
something ! ” 

Next moment she appeared under the creepers of the veranda 
— so small and so bright in her white nightgown, under the pale 
sky of the summer evening. 

“ What is it, papa ? — oh — oh ! ” She took him by the hand, 
and he felt how her delicate little frame trembled with excite- 
ment when she caught sight of the wonder : “papa — ^\vhat is it ? ” 
“ A hedgehog. Have you never seen a hedgehog before ? ” 

“ Will it be all right if I pat it ” 

“ Yes, but look out you don’t prick your fingers.” 
Cautiously, cautiously she bent down and touched it with 
the tips of her fingers — ^the hedgehog rolled itself up into a ball. 

“ "V^y does it do that— -was it afraid of me — oh, but why ? 
I only want to be fond of you, hedgehog — oh, isn’t it meet, 
papa ! ” 

“ Wait, stay here and you’ll see. I’m going to fetch it a 
saucer of milk.” 

He came back with the milk, poured a little on the grass in 
front of the animal and put down the saucer. But the hedge- 
hog refused to move, in spite of all Sunnie’s coaxing and assur- 
ances of her affection. 

“ No, you’ll get cold, child. We must go in, then it’ll take 
the milk. It Vi'on’t as long as we’re standing here.” 

She asked question after question, full of eagerness, as her 
+ nursery : “ Now you must go 

to bed, Sunnie. The hedgehog’s sure to come out another 
evening. 
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“ Papa — ^mayn’t I say my prayers oyer again— you can help 
me if you like ” ^ ■ 

He stood and looked at the little white figure kneeling down. 
Till she jumped up : “ inthenameofthefatherandthesonandthe- 
holyghostamen — papa, now I’m sure the hedgehog has begun 

to drink its milk — come, let’s look ” and she flew like the 

wind out into the passage. 

Paul followed. Sunnie was crouching on the top of the old 
chest which stood in one of the little windows under the eaves. 
Paul peeped out over her head : 

“ Yes, you’re right — can you see it, Sunnie ? ” 

The saucer showed up as a pale round on the dark lawn, and 
in it the little pointed black head could be seen busily engaged. 
The child was on her hands and knees on the chest, and as her 
father sat down beside her he heard how she was panting with 
excitement. The hedgehog was not quick at drinking. " Papa, 
does it drink Avith its tongue like a kitten or does it do the same 
as Ran ? 

" Oh, look — ^papa — oh, look, now it’s trotting off, so quickly 1 ” 
The little ashen-grey animal hurried away through the grass and 
disappeared under the dark lilac-bushes. “ Oh, how SAveet, hoAV 
sweet it was ” 

Paul took her up in his arms, carried her back and put her 
to bed. She threw her arms round his neck and hugged him 
delightedly ; “ Oh, papa, I do love that dear little hedgehog ” 
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I N the flood season it sometimes happened that the road 
leading from the brick-works to the villa was tinder water, 
so that Paul had to walk some way along the parish road and take 
a path across the fields when he went home. 

This evening tvas grey and light, the clouds were high ; in 
the north-west they were streaked with gold from the sunset. 
The country was at its best in tveatlier like this. All over tlie 
plain groups of trees surrounded the farms tvith swelling clumps 
of cool green, above meadows and cornfields which still showed 
grey, weighed do^vn after the rain, and the distant line of wooded 
hills was dark blue. 

The path brought him out on tlie bank below which stood 
the house. On its crest was a grove of great aspens whose 
leaves shivered and rustled. Paul was reminded of Helge, who 
asked the other day : “ Papa, why do the trees that have all 
that yellow moss on their trunks go differently with their leaves 
to the birches ? The birches do like this ’’—the boy swayed 
his arms gently backwards and forwards in the air — “ but th^ 
do like tliis ” — and Helge shook from head to foot. So he had 
noticed that. 

Beneath the clay bank lay the house, buried in dark summer 
foliage. The river had fallen a little ; you could get out to the 
landing-stage now. 

Down the slope on the north side he had laid out a road which 
wound through his plantation of fruit-trees. Many of the trees 
were doing well— the sun came full on them, and he had taken 
great pains to get the soil right. He passed the seat and saw 
diere was a big teddy bear lying on it, drenched with the rain 
—it must be the one he had bought for Little Erik last Christ- 
mas. Paul picked it up. Well, well— it w'as natural enough 
that the otlier children should have taken over the toys he 
left. 

He laid the bear on the couch in the hall and hung up his 
hat and coat. Susanna, the parlour-maid, came to the door and 
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asked if she should bring in the tea : “ Froken Wangen hasn’t 
had tea yet— she srid she’d wait for you, and now she’s upstairs 

putting the children to bed ” 

“ Thanks, hut you needn’t bring it in till Froken Wangen 
comes down.” 

The smell of paint penetrated the whole house. Paul went 
through the empty, darkening rooms — got rid of some papers 
and reviews that had been sent to him at the office. In the 
little room stood Ruth’s easel with the picture of Sunnic and 
Helge. — She ought not to do any more to it now. It was very 
like and quite good as a picture. She had done pretty well 
with portrait commissions the last few years — ^w'as clever at 
bringing out the likeness. And it might often be the fault of 
the sitters if her pictures turned out rather uninteresting in 
their posing and colouring. 

He was hungry ; it was after half-past eleven. There had 
been so much to clear up at the wurks before he left for the 
north. Better to go up and say good night to the children 
straight away. 

Upstairs the smell of paint was even worse. The door of 
BjSrg’s room stood open and the evening light was reflected 
brightly on the newly polished floor. The whole of the big 
first-floor landing W'as lumbered with its furniture. And over 
in the corner lay Suimie, in nothing but her chemise — she had 
unrolled a comer of the carpet and made a bed of it, with her 
mother’s sofa cushions stacked around her. 

" Hullo, are you lying like that — spoiling your eyes — ^you can’t 
see to read tlrere. Why aren’t you in bed yet ? ” 

“ Why, because Aunt Ruth’s going to give me a bath — she’s 
bathing Helge now'. And then, you see, Helge and I have 
made a sort of play-room here. This where I live, sort of, don’t 
you see ? ” 

Her legs were horribly dirty, and her linen had an acrid smell. 
His perpetual, galling antipathy to his wife became acute — ^he 
had spoken about it to the nurse too, but she replied that the 
mistress would not allow her to give the children dean things 
any oftener. 


Sunnie pulled off her chemise and came running up to him, 
to show her hip, Avhere there was a big yellowish-green mark : 
,.0 u shows,” she said proudly ; “ papa, I might 

dead' killed—wouldn’t it have been sad if I’d been 
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Yes, yes, Sunnte — but thank God, it was all right,” lie 
replied, dismissing tlic subject. 

To her it was notliing but an exciting experience, now that it 
was all over. But he remembered verj’ clearly that Sunday 
early in the spring. He had been to communion, and aftenvards 
had gone with Father Tangen to the prcsbj'tery to have some- 
thing to eat before going to High Mass. Then the telephone 
rang — it was a message for him, that Sunnie had fallen down 
in dhe shed witli the stack of wood on top of her ; they had found 
her insensible and terribly bruised. What despair he had been 
in as he dashed home in the car : perhaps anotlicr sorrow, and 
then to know in advance that in his home no sorrow was allowed 
to be merely sorrow, unsoiled by bitterness, distrust, mutual 
recriminations. Even if he held his peace — in his heart he 
would still reproach licr, and she knew it ; she would say to 

him : " of course you imagine ” " I know what you’re 

thinking ” Much uglier and more brutal thoughts than 

were really in his mind— -but if he should try to tell her his 
opinion as forbcaringly as possible, he knew that, translated 
into her train of reasoning, it would soimd far too blunt and 
harsh. 

However, it had not been so bad as it looked at first sight : 
“ It doesn’t hurt there any more, docs it, Sunnie ? ” He put 
his finger on tlic spot and pressed against the edge of the hip- 
joint. 

” A little bit. I can feel it,” she said, with satisfaction. Her 
eyes seemed even bigger and more sparkling, now that her face 
had grown narrower and her chin firmer — she W'as now shedding 
her teeth. Sunnie had shot up beyond the childish age, she 
was now a girl — lanky, slight of limb, quick in all her move- 
ments. Her long and slender arms and legs with tlveir rather 
large joints made her father tliink of the stallcs of growing plants. 
A little eight-year-old girlish body like that was charming in 
the same way as young animals arc charming — foals and setter 
puppies and young kids. Her cinder-blonde hair fell over back 
and breast in long, smoothish curls. 

” Papa — I’m looking fonvard so much to tomorrow ! ” She 
jumped for joy. 

“ Yes, but how are we going to get you ttvo up in an)^hing 
like time ? — must start at nine ” 

Sunnie swung round and made a dash for Ruth, who appeared 
at ‘the door with Helge riding on her back. 
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“ Good evening, Paul,” Rutli nodded, as slie unloaded the 
little bundle of woolly combinations into his bed. Tlie long 
white apron she had on was soaking wet and her hair was curly 
and damp with steam and perspiration. “ But I say, can’t you 
go do\vn and begin, you must be so hungry ? ^ It was about 
impossible to get these youngsters in this evening,” she said 
with a smile. " They were perfectly wld.” 


It was getting on for midnight and fairly dark before the tv\'0 
could at last sit down to table in the dining-room. But they 
would not light the lamp because of the midges ; they averc 
a pest down here by the water. 

Only the little electric toaster was aglow, shedding a faint 
red gleam over her h,mds and part of her face, as she attended 
to it. In some way or other it reminded him of her voice, Paul 
thought — that warm, dark glow. 

“ I had told Susanna to go to bed,” said Ruth, when the maid 
had brought in the tea. “ There’s no sense in her sitting up 
just for this.” 

Paul felt a vague wish that the girl had done as Ruth said. 
Of late years he had got into the habit of sitting up till far 
into the night ; it was not merely the stillness of the house 
that he liked, but the consciousness that he was the only one 
au'ake. 

It did not occur to him that he made an exception of Ruth. 
He liked having her here — one of his oum people. He had 
rather lost sight of the others, in a way, of late years. Since he 
became a Catholic. — Or perhaps that was not the only reason ; 
he had been living in another part of the country for a long 
time, and had married one who decidedly did not harmonize 
with his family. So he took his ease in the society of Ruth, who 
let him feel perfectly free and unconstrained. 


They went out for a stroll in the garden after supper. 

I should be glad if we had fine weather for the drive to- 
monnw. It s no fun if we have to put up the hood.” 

it looks like clearing up. I dare say we’ll get a shower or 
two on the way.” 

The railing Paul had put 
t^e ^ from the edge was now far out in 

“ It’s tnn'^ t landing-stage showed above the surface. 

its too late for a row this evening again- 
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“ If you’re not too tired ’’ said Ruth. “ I should like so 

much to go out. Only a little roAV." 

" Oughtn’t you to have put on something ? ” He opened the 
little gate and tliey went along the pier. The night Avas spacious 
and light about them, coming from the thick leafy darlmess of 
the garden ; a pale gleam came from the pool. 

Paul rowed out. The leaves of the Avater-lilics were begin- 
ning to float up to tlve surface, 

" No, there are only the yclloAv ones here,” he replied to her 
question, " Are you so fond of the Avhite ? You ought to haAX 
see them, in a lake over by Ronglan — I’ve never seen so many 
Avatcr-lilics ” 

Farther out the current ran strong. It felt refreshing to row 
against the stream. The alders lining the bank Avere far out in 
the Avater. 

He Avas grateful to Ruth for sitting perfectly silent — huddled 
up, with her hands inside the sleeves of her golf jacket. 

Daylight was appearing already. The sky had cleared, as 
though the veil of cloud had been imperceptibly sucked up and 
had melted aAvay into the pale blue A'ault. Noav they had come 
out into the big upper pool and had a vicAV of the country to the 
northAvard. All die farms Avere still asleep ; diere AA'as no light 
to be seen anywhere and not a sound, but the Avhite farmhouses 
were beginning to show up against the grey daAvn. Then a fiery 
eye appeared far aAvay under a belt of forest, hovered and came 
nearer, and the roar of the motor-car became audible. It sAvept 
over the bridge at Narum, projecting huge cones of light before 
it along the road. 

The birds were aAvakening Avhen they returned to the landing- 
stage. 

" Is it really impossible for you to take a few days’ holiday ? ” 
Ruth asked, as he held out his hand to help her out of the boat. 

" Well — now of course you’ve stayed up far too long, and it’s 
my fault. But you have been looking rather tired lately, I think.” 

'* I can’t nozo, I hope I’ll be able to manage it in the autumn. 
But you know I shall look you up at the sajter, every time I’m 
at Haugen.” 

Next day Paul drove off in glorious Aveather. Ruth sat in front 
by his side and the nurse behind Avith the children. They 
cheered loudly as the car dashed through Avater on the road by 
the river, and every time they came to a bad piece of surface 
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Paul heard their shouts of joy as the wheels gave a jump or 
splashed up water from the puddles. 

He had seen Ruth properly installed at tlie Hauga sreter tvith 
Gladys and the children, and on the following day he had had 
enough to do at tlie steatite works ; so it was fairly late before 
he could drive on. But he liked motoring at night. 

These trips by road between Bcrtxn and Haugen were really 
the only rest he had knoum during the last few years. Driving 
a car — and driving alone — ^%vas rest. And even that meant a 
good deal. 

Now again as he drove up through Dovre this feeling of 
well-being settled upon him. The amount of external attention 
he rvas compelled to give was sufRcient to keep his own thoughts 
comparatively passive — though they were stirring the whole time. 

Now and again he saw patches of sky among the hills which 
W'ere still red and golden from the evening sun. The river at 
the bottom of the valley ran srviftly, grey-green and streaked 
tvith white in the rapids. Here and there a yellow-foaming 
brook came tumbling down the hill-side and darted under the 
road — for an instant its roar could be heard above that of the 
car. The sides of tlve valley tvith the old brown farms were 
in shadow ; herds of goats and lines of cows strayed along tink- 
ling their bells or stood in a clump lorving and bleating outside 
a gate ; there seemed to be many places hereabouts where they 
had not yet moved the cattle up to the sreters. Often and often 
he had to slow down and hoot at beasts in the road. 

Who can tell whether this won’t be a thing that people will 
dream about, some day in another age — if they take the trouble 
to dream about our times — ^thc romance of the automobile ? 
If by that time traffic has been transferred to the air. All the 
changes in the external forms of life which we have witnessed, 
the inventions and the names of the inventors — aU these they 
will simply jumble up together, and tlrey will judge of our social 
conflicts and_ wars and the rest from the standpoint of their 
political system, just as people always have 

on wea^’e fancies about cars rushing along 

banks covered depths of forests, between 

About folks who'd^ flowers, xtoder cliffs and fir-clad slopes, 
'vay through nooU tMte spring night— splashing their 

^ oi U'ater every yimoment, while the gleam of 
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their lamps went before them lighting up stretches of fencing 
and spruces, the outposts of dark mj'stcrious woods beyond.— 
They will look upon us as men who still lived in close associa- 
tion with living nature. 

He had ordered supper at Hjerkin, and went out to stretch his 
legs while it was being got ready. The night was cold up here 
among the mountains, but it was wonderfully still, tndt a bab- 
bling of water and a murmur of wind over the waste. Grey 
snow was l5'ing far down the slopes, a white gleam shone from 
the snowdields above, where they rose against the bright sky. 
He had not met a car since passing Fokkstuen, had had the 
road entirely to himself. 

Undoubtedly he would do better to employ this time in tell- 
ing his beads. That he felt no desire to do so was only a reason 
the more — he ought to take himself by the scruff of the neck, 
force himself to think of other things than his own affairs. 

The humiliating and disheartening part of it was tliat he could 
not look forward to being witli Bjorg, even for so short a time 
as this would be, wthout positive dread. { 

Of course he was well aware of its tragi-comic aspect. But 
the first result of his new Christian life, at any rate as regarded 
his relations with his neighbour, "was to make him a stranger 
to those nearest him. And his married happiness — such as it 
had been — was a thing of tlie past. 

The first six montlis or so had gone smoothly. Mrs. Ander- 
son came on a visit to Nonvay early in the summer, and this 
time she behaved as a model Catholic. She may have been that 
when she W'as here before, for all he knew— she had no idea 
that he had ever been interested in the Church, and as for her 
o\vn circle, she knew well enough that prejudices against Catholi- 
cism formed an integral part of their very mentality. So why 
should she waste her time in idle demonstrations ? — ^Now at 
any rate she was very “ devout,” and during the six weeks she 
stayed with them at Berven she collected all the children every 
evening — Sunnie and Helge and Etta and Sid and Bridget and 
little Peter Pan — ^for veiy long-winded evening prayers. Some- 
times Bjorg too came into the nursery while this was going on, 
sat on a chair tvith her hands clasped in her lap and wore a 
devotional look. 

But when Aunt Selma had retired for the night, Bjorg was 
apt to throw her arms round his neck and burst out laughing : 
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“ Goodness, Paul—but isn’t it frightfully comic— that yon 
should be taken this way ! ” 

“ Comic, yes ” he laughed too. 

"What do you think your motlier would say if she could 
see you all kneeling like that, the whole roomful of you !— 
But seriously, Paul, I can’t make out how you can like it.” 

" Are you sure I do like it ? ” 

“ Well, but if you don’t like it, it’s hypocrisy, isn’t it ? No, 
thanks, let me worship God in private if you please 1 ” 

" But one can do that too, Bjorg. I can worship God as 
much as I like when I’m alone. But I’m not sure that what I 
most need to learn at present isn’t this— that God is everyone’s 
God, and that what I wish God to be for me, God Himself 
wishes to be for all. Without respect of persons. So^ I ought 
to rejoice in every human being who pays Him adoration, and 
I ought to be grateful to anyone who may say to me, come, let 
us W'orship ” 

" Are you that though ? Does it really make you so fright- 
fully glad on God’s behalf when Aunt Selma gets up and 
announces that ‘ now it’s time for evening devotions ? ’ ” 

" You mustn’t be so sharp at cross-examining one,” he laughed. 
But she acquiesced in Aunt Selma’s presenting the children 
with handsome rosaries and crucifixes and pictures of the Holy 
Family and St, Patrick and " The Little Flower.” And Aunt 
Selma was deeply moved one evening, when she came in and 
found Helge standing up in bed, licking away uatli all his might 
at the picture she had hung over his head and pretending he 
was eating the grapes that the Child Jesus held in His hand. 

Bjorg went to High Mass with them on one or two Sundays 
and let him take Sunnie. They filled a whole bench. — ^Paul 
began to hope she might soon follow him into the Church. 
And then entely then tneraage wenld eetyahe the human ^yiahty 
it had lacked. Perhaps she had unconsciously felt this want as 
much as himself, perhaps she had felt how' undernourished her 
soul and heart had remained, in which case she would be grate- 
ful — ^would be muA more pious, gentler and better than it had 
made him. She said nothing eiAer one way or the other, when 
he ventured to hint at any^ng of this sort to her. 

Even his mother-in-law was surprisingly amenable. But he 
knew very well that this was due to her respect for Mrs. Ander- 
son s affluence. Mr, Anderson evidently occupied a certain 
position where they lived. The convent where Etta went to 
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school looked like a country seat uith parks and playing-fields 
on a grand scale. 

He was fully aware that he himself would not have liked Mrs. 
Anderson, had she not been a Catholic. But what then ? That 
her religion was the best thing about her was quite as it should 
be. It ^\’as splendid that it should stimulate in her a certain 
spiritual enterprise and supply the motive power for benevolence 
and generosity — she helped a great deal in the congregation of 
St. Olav’s wWle she was in Norway. Had she not had a religion 
which demanded of her a continual effort on her part to keep 
the road clear between herself and God, she would probably 
have been pretty close-fisted like her cousin. She got him to 
subscribe to a few American Catholic magazines, and he had 
got a good deal of pleasure out of them ; they often had good 
and interesting articles, particularly about topics of the day. 

His mother tliought Mrs. Anderson simply awful, and she 
made no scruple of shoMng how she pitied him. Her son ! who 
had now learnt to put up with the most second-rate society and 
had ended by feeling at home in his wife’s circle. His motlier 
laid the blame for everything, his conversion included, upon 
Bjdrg. 

As usual her intuition had put her on the track of the truth, 
whereupon she had formed for herself entirely erroneous opin- 
ions regarding the semblance of the truth. 

For naturally, now that he had to judge of his life as some- 
tliing for which he must answer to God, one of tlie first things 
he discovered was his wife. 

He had never denied to himself that he had acted foolishly 
in becoming involved with Bjorg. But he had tried to make 
the best of their relations, so far as his understanding went. 
Regrets after the event would be shabby. No more miserable 
creatures existed than such men who tried to rid themselves of 
tvife and children because it dawmed on them later that their 
marriage had been a blunder, or who excused their extra-con- 
nubial adventures by saying that they didn’t know what they 
were about when they married, and that their wives only cared 
for them as breadwinners and fathers of their children, so they 
were not robbing anyone in giving to a mistress what the woman 
at home cared not a rap for. To be sure, this was true enough 
— he too could easily imagine relations with other women which 
would not lessen Bjorg’s share in him in the slightest degree. — 
But if ever, in his callow’ youtli, he had imagined marriage to 
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be something like the perfect mutual devotion of two personali- 
ties, a kind of wordless and profound interdependence, he had 
been cured of such ideas so effectually that the feeling remained 
with him. Not two human beings who were merged in one 
another, but two who charged themselves with duties and tasks 
in common, that was what it was. And should it turn out that 
one was not equal to performing one’s tasks and duties so well 
that it w'as not easy to imagine how they could have been done 
better — ^then one had to go on doing one’s best. And even if 
in one’s heart one thought the otlier partner had not succeeded 
according to one’s expectation — ^that did not excuse one’s con- 
tributing less than one’s full capacity in tlie circumstances, or 
actually turning one’s back on the whole thing. Regrets for a 
stupid act were out of place. 

That he had really done something which he ought to regret 
— ^had wronged another, Bjorg — ^had not occurred to him. 

Now he understood that it was so. He had married as one 
accepts a conventional present, something one has no use for 
and would never have thought of buying for oneself— but it 
would not be polite to refuse it, and it does give one a sort of 
agreeable surprise at the moment, to be given an unexpected 
present. But it was another human being that he bad accepted 
with this levity, a young girl— and at any rate she was innocent 
and inviolate, whether significant or insignificant. To a certain 
extent at least her whole life was bound to depend on the sort 
of man who took away her virginity. He had taken Bjorg as 
one opens a box of sweets. And he had continued to live with 
her as one might nibble at a box of chocolates, not because one 
is particularly fond of them, but when they’re lying so handy 

And now, after being married to her so many years, he had 
come to realize that he had sinned against her — and he was 
forced to admit that he could not discover how he was to make 
amends. 

Do not attempt to influence your wife with words, said Father 
Tangcn ; but by living your faith. Do the holy will of Christ, 
lay up His words in your heart after the example of Mary, lend 
a quick ear to every impulse of God’s spirit, learn from the 
saints way of life — and have patience, also with yourself. Gradu- 
a y, as the change comes about in you and she understands it, 
your Wife too ivill feel impelled to adapt herself, so that the 

harmony between you may be re-established. Even if this may 
take time. 
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But is it not conceivable that she will not do so ? he had 
asked. It was in his first yenr as a Catholic tliat he had had tliis 
conversation witli the priest ; at that time he still had some kind 
of notion that a confessor ought to be able to do some prophesy- 
ing about tlic affairs of tliis world. 

" Yes, unfortunately. That is not a vcr>' rare case. That one 
partner in a marriage after his conversion continues to have 
difficulties with the other. It may be 5'ears before the otlier 
begins to grasp the implications of conversion. Sometimes it 
does not occur in this life. In tliat ease it is the duty of the 
Catitolic to hold out loyally and patiently.” 

That did not seem to be asking so very much — just after a 
confession and a communion. He felt quite safe — how should 
he not be patient tvhen he had been given glimpses of what 
was meant by the patience of God ? He who had tried to ignore 
Iris oivn soul — could he not learn to be mindful, in reverence 
and tenderness, of his wife’s neglected little soul ? For more 
than eight years he had lived with a woman and had children 
by her without ever reflecting that she had a soul which must 
one day stand naked before eternal decisions. 

But no sooner had Mrs. Anderson gone back to America than 
Bjorg began to show her distaste for all his new " notions ” 
as she called them. Why should he want to go to church every 
blessed Sunday ? He had his own bedroom now j he stole out 
and took the early train to town, attended early Mass and was 
home again for their late Sunday breakfast ; but Bjorg was 
annoyed for all tliat, and it made her angr}' when Sunnie fidgeted 
to be allowed to go with her father. 

“ The children belong to the State Church, and you’ll be 
doing a dirty trick if you try to lure them over to your side in 
that way. Do you think it’s acting like a Christian to bring them 
up to despise their mother’s religion ? ” 

It seemed to Paul that he was really innocent of anything 
like that. Bjorg had decided to take Sunnie to the parish church 
one Sunday ; it was four miles away and Bjorg drove the car 
herself. Sunnie was delighted as they drove off, but expressed 
great disappointment when she came back ; 

" The parson preached tlie whole time and then they kept 
on singing, so there wasn’t a chance of praying to God the least 
little bit. They’re not allowed to do anything themselves in 
that church.” 
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On the whole it was unfortunate that the children had got 
that impression— that religion was a thing about which papa 
and mamma disagreed. Bjorg was vexed at all the devotional 
objects with whidi her aunt had crowded the nursery. Paul 
took most of them away and hid them in his otvn room : “ you’ll 
like them better when you can have them all brought out at once.” 
But when their mother was out for the evening, Sunnie and 
Helge came and asked him to get out all tire pictures and rosaries 
and medals. They never did that W'hen Bjorg was at home. 
And one evening, while they were looking at the things, Sunme 
caught sight of her mother coming along the road ; they had 
not expected her before the last train : " Hurry up and hide 
them, papa ; mamma’s coming. — ^We must run down and meet 
her, you know,” she corrected herself, turning red. 

He had invited all the Gotaases and Eberhards to dinner one 
Sunday, the first sutruner. Doubtless Paul had always been 
aware that within what he lumped together as a unity, the lower 
middle class, there existed class distinctions as sharp as those 
dividing Indian castes. But personally he had not realized it. 
Bjorg considered that such people as the Gotaases and the Eber- 
hards were certainly no society for them, and she greatly dis- 
liked their children mixing with her orvn. 

Yes — she was also afraid these people might ask him for help, 
and that altogether his new faith might prove a costly business. 
■^^Tien maximum prices for building materials were fixed that 
summer, Bjorg seemed to think tliat too was in some way a 
result of his conversion. But it was all so sickening that he 
scarcely cared to think of it. 

His attempts to be a better husband to Bjorg had turned 
out miserable and ridiculous failures.'’ What could he do for 
her beyond what he had always done — give her presents, provide 
her with amusements ? He went to town with her and took 
her to the theatre, they dined at restaurants, took lessons in the 
new dances. She was bored out here in the country. He went 
■with her to the cinema in to-wn, when she had no one else to go 
with her. That was the most depressing thing he knew of, sitting 
m the cinema. It always reminded him of those fans of picture 
postcards that Lucy had had on tlie wall of her first little room. 
It rvas as though a nightmare had endowed those cards with a 
Kind of raricature of life— they grimaced with their crudely 
Y parodied human passions and actions. Even 

u the Wms were not improper it had an uncomfortably improper 
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effect to see this pictorial matter in motion, weeping, and kissing 
— a kind of slandering of life ; everything essential, cvetything 
explanatory, all the multiplicity, light, air, colour, tempo, was 
suppressed. And ridiculous it was that the only thing he could 
do, now that he was trying to make amends for the wrong he 
had done to Bjiirg, was to follow' her about to the kind of amuse- 
ments which forced him to exercise patience. 

All she demanded of him was that he should humour her, as 
lie had done hitherto, since nothing but trifles had been involved. 
And she became indignant because there were now points on 
which he could not yield. 

He had been forced to board out the two Viennese children 
that he had agreed to take into his house the summer before. 
On the other hand, he had refused to give Frans notice. This 
was a Catholic lad for W'hom Father Tangen had asked him to 
find work if he could 5 the priest said plainly tliat he was not a 
pattern of virtue, and it would be a good thing if he were got 
away from Christiania. Frans had a driving licence, but it was 
agreed that he was to w'ork in the garden as well. He W'as fear- 
fully lazy and discontented because he was so seldom required 
in his capacity of chauffeur ; otherwise he was obliging and 
peaceable enough, though not exactly a good advertisement for 
the Catholic Church. Bjorg had some reason for being annoyed 
about him ; but Paul thought, if Father Tangen once in a W'ay 
had asked him to do something for one of his own faith, why 
then 

And then, suddenly, the ill humour between him and his wife 
changed — from petty nagging irritation and skirmishes over trifles 
— to earnest. 

Bjorg discovered that she w’as going to have a child again. 
She was in utter despair and beside herself 'with rage. This 
was about the New Year, 1920. 

Of course he had always known that this was one of the points 
on which he and she differed fundamentally. He had tried to 
silence his own conscience by arguments and quotations of other 
people’s opinions. In this, as in so many other things, it seemed 
to him that what the Church taught in clear and concise dogma 
was nothing else than what he himself had divined, in a vague 
fashion, confused by fear of the consequences, if he put his 
most hidden instincts into definite thoughts. That was all. 

But if a man tells a woman that, he naturally receives the 
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answer to which no rejoinder is possible : that it is not he who 
is to run any risk, to bear the burdens and suffer the pains, and 
it is so easy to insist that another shall sacrifice herself to one’s 
instincts and ideals and principles. And a man is forced to hold 
his tongue — even if he knows that he too is willing to make 
sacrifices for the sake of his principles, that he too is willing to 
take the full consequences of what he did in choosing to found 
a home for himselfi But his knowledge of men’s shabby and 
stupid irresponsibility as regards women in general and of hus- 
bands’ brutality in particular is sufficient to keep him silent, for 
shame’s sake done. And he is conscious that he too of course 
has given pain to his wife a number of times ndthout knowing 
it, has worried her through thoughtlessness and want of imagi- 
nation and because she is the one who is always there when he 

is out of temper or tired or has his head full of worries 

Bjorg had let him know three years before, after Helge was 
bom, that now she considered she had done her duty as a citizen : 
a boy and a girl, that was what one could wish for. She referred 
to them on occasion as “ the two children I have given you.” 

Now the fact was that she regarded the relationship between 
them, man and wife, as though she bestowed on him something 
of immense value to a man — even if she could not quite make 
out why men should be so dependent on this, and she felt that 
she was considerably superior to him and his whole sex, because 
she was not dependent in this way. — ^Tliis last consideration, 
however, was not entirely in accordance with the truth— in any 
case she demanded his advances as a homage and an acknow- 
ledgment that he could not do without her. But of course, 
erotic she was not — though she was pretty spoony and could 
be downright clinging in a fiapperish and immature way which 
was often tiresome enough.— Another man might perhaps have 
been better able to strike erotic sparks from her, one who had 
not discovered how retarded she was in her growth, but had 
met her as an equal, with a different kind of egoism from his 
own— more exacting and imperious. But he was not the man 
for that. 


Nevwffieless he had always believed that when she talked of 
1 ^ though they were two prodigious prizes she 

tad bestowed on him as a reward for good behaviour, this was 
erey a figure of speech she had picked up from books and 
^ certain that in reality she was just 

ond of the children in her own way as he was. To her as 
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to him they were two little mangels, riches and responsibility, 
life’s earnest and jesting, God’s precious works of art which had 
been entrusted to their care. Damn it, of course she \vas an 
anremic little soul, healthy and sound as her body might be ; 
no one could expect her to supply any surplus of vital warmth 
to another. But suppose her life had been tliat of an old maid, 
working for strangers — that certainly would not have suited her. 
Now she simply took it as a matter of course that she had a 
husband and children, because she was incapable of imagining 
anything outside her actual circumstances. 

That is what he had believed. And in reality he believed 
it still. And it had been due to a kind of childish obstinacy 
that she would not submit to be mollified even after tlie boy 
had been bom. The possibility of their losing Little Erik could 
not have occurred to her, any more than to himself. He had 
been so well and hearty at first, just like the two elder children. 
For them thej’’ had never been seriously alarmed, and tliis little 
one was thriving and developing all the time, in tlie same way. 

Then, in February, when he was five montlis old, he died 
of meningitis. 

It had been terrible, to sec the little child suffer like that ; 
sometimes he had screamed as though in e.xtrcmc torment and 
terror, Hans said the boy was unconscious, scarcely felt what 
was going on in his own little body. It was unbearable all the 
same — ^when one was so utterly powerless. Then he died. It 
was better so, said Hans ; tliere was no kno\ving how the child 
would have turned out, if he had got over it. 

And then Bjorg’s face, paralysed \vith horror, her eyes staring, 
black and terrified. She fled from the sick-room when Erik 
screamed, sat huddled up dormstairs, wdneed when Paul came in. 

“ Can’t you pray that we may be allowed to keep him ? ” she 
whispered in a scared voice. She dared not look at the child 
when he was dead — ^not before tlie next day. 

Afterwards she turned upon Paul in her despair : “ Of course 
you think tliis is a punishment on me for not wanting to have 
him ” 

“ No, Bjorg, I don’t think that.” 

“ Oh yes, you do, don’t deny it ; I know you do. I’m sure 
you believe it’s a punishment for my not wanting to have any 
more children. Why else do you think God should take Little 
Erik from us ? How much good did it do,’your praying tliat 
we might keep him ? — can you see now how much God cares 
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for your flying off to church every blessed Sunday and saying 
your prayers morning and evening and crossing yourself at table 

and all that Ho no, that’s not what’s wanted. Oh— why 

couldn’t he be spared all that suffering at least — when he was 
so small ” 

But they had always kno^vn that there were little children who 
suffered and little children who died. She too had known it, she 
too had lived through the whole war — and it had not disturbed 
her belief that God was kind and accommodating to all decent 
people. So long as it was not their children who were called 
upon to pay their share of the debt of the whole race. Erik had 
paid, before he was old enough to contract any debts of his own. 
But it would have been vain to attempt to put before her the 
explanation he himself had accepted. He tried to hold fast to 
it now, when his own child had been chosen to suffer innocently 
and to leave the world to receive his wages with Christ. But to 
Helge and Sunnie he said that they had now a little saint who 
was their own, and when they said their prayers tliey must also 
pray for Little Brother’s intercession. 

BjSrg went about in fear and silence, but met his every attempt 
to bre^ the ice bet\veen them Avith distrust and hostility. The 
children noticed that something was wrong in their home ; they 
were quiet and dispirited when they had to be in the room with 
their parents. When they were out of doors, thank God, there 
was nothing the matter with them. 

He got Ruth to come, so that she might begin on the portrait 
of the children that he had promised Bjdrg for a birthday present. 
This put Bjorg in rather better spirits ; Ruth had always made 
herself very pleasant to her, and she admired Ruth and would 
have been extremely glad to meet the “ amusing people ” who 
formed Ruth’s circle. But when Henrik Alster mote to Bjorg 
proposing that she should accompany Lillian up to his new 
sanatorium and stay there some time as their guest, she eagerly 
snatched at his invitation. And now she had been away from 
home some five weele. 


Paul drove on in the light summer night. That the road over 
the mountains was practicable was just barely true ; there was 
still a good deal of snow on it. Twice he was held up by drifts 
and had to dig himself out. At sunrise he swung into the yard 
of the sanatonum, and Henrik himself came out to receive him 
m a dressing-goivn : “ Cold driving over the mountains, wasn’t 
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it ? — Oh no, don’t worry about it’s being a bit late — early rather. 

I've got some food and a drink for you in the office ” 

Yes, he thought Bjorg had picked up very well, he said. Berit 
v\'as here with Lillcmor. They had had a number of visitors — 
not many just now, but more were coming for the holidays. 
Then he took Paul over to the new building : " To-morrow 
you shall have a room in the main building next to Bjorg’s. But 
for to-night — I drought you would prefer not to wake her and to 
have a long sleep in the morning.” He himself was yawning. 

A1.STER had bought Syrstad tow.ards tlie end of the war, and when 
rationing was being given up he had had the idea of building a 
big modem tourist hotel or sanatorium on tire place. When the 
Dovre railway line wa.s opened it would certainly have a future 
before it. He got Lillian Scimer to join him in the undertaking. 
She had speculated with and without success since she had been 
a widow ; besides which she considered herself far too young to 
have nothing to do, so she was to have tire business management. 

Paul had had some misgivings and mentioned them to his step- 
mother ; Alstcr had bought Syrstad at the top war-time price 
and had built on to it and fitted it up regardless of expense. He 
disliked saying anytliing against Henrik's proposal, but his fatlicr 
before he died had made his sons promise to look after Lillian 
to the best of their power. Hans however advised acceptance ; 
he himself was gambling pretty freely wth the money his wife 
had brought him. So Paul did not insist very firmly on Lillian’s 
following his advice. 

Bjorg came and knocked at his door next morning while he was 
shaving. And he had already lost the laboriously acquired habit 
of his early married years — of patiently acquiescing in die presence 
of a stranger while he was dressing. 

" You can guess I’m terribly anxious to hear all about the 
children and how they are.” She seated herself in the rocking- 
chair ; she looked well in a thin silk dress witli a black and white 
pattern. When he had finished washing she called to him from 
her chair : “ Aren’t you going to say good morning to me pro- 
perly, Paul ? ” Her voice sounded sprung, as though she were 
a little anxious. Afterwards he had an uncomfortable feeling 
that he might not have succeeded in putting very much cordiality 
into die kiss he greeted her \rith. 

“ Won’t you go across and start brealefast, Bjorg ? — I’ll be there 
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in a moment.” He did not want to have her sitting there while 
he said his morning prayer. 

As he crossed tlie yard to die main building a few momente 
later, Paul felt that Sunnie might have good reason to find fault 
with him to-day, as she sometimes did witli Helge : “ I don t 
believe you were really thinking about God while you were saying 
your prayers ” 

He had to drive back the very next day, and glad he was to get 
away. He was not in the mood for society of any sort. And 
those people he had spoken to at the sanatorium were at any rate 
not of a land to alter his inclination. There was a business man 
named Sdijistad and his wife, to whom Bjorg had evidently 
attached herself. Paul was only moderately pleased to hear that 
the Schjistads were also leaving to-morrow and tliat Bjorg had 
arranged that they were all to drive in company across the moun- 
tains, so that they might have supper together at Dombaas before 
separating. But he could not tliink of any pretext for avoiding 

this. Well, after all it was only a trifle 

The Schjistads were going abroad at once, they would only 
stay in Christiania a day or two. And in the afternoon, when 
all four were sitting together in the veranda, Schjistad proposed 
that Fru Selmer should join them ; it was an invitation, they 
were taking their car, and they would be so glad to have Fru 
Selmer rvith them. Berlin — ''' just think of all Ae things you can 
buy there, Bjorg,” said Fru Schjistad. ” You were saying you 
wanted a new fur coat so badly — even with the duty it’ll be 
frightfully cheap. — Or you might wait till we get to Paris.” 
They had planned a trip to the front in Flanders and Northern 
ranee as well— that would be so interesting. 

Paul declared it could not be done. “ It would be far too 
■ guing for my wife, who has just been ill and suffering from 
nerves. What you want now is to come up to the sseter for 
lile — and the children are looking forward so much to seeing 

‘"ar me, it’s only for three weeks, Paul. I’m sure Rutli 

' little time ” 

, .t,;nt,ask Ruth to stay and look after the children. She 
good deal'ise at Vasser wth Marie Aaser. Besides, you 
1 to dig ViimO me time to get your passport in order. You 
sanatorium, anfett Schjistad.” 

-i g-gown : “ ter the money for a trip abroad at the 
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moment ; as usual he had big payments to make in his busi- 
nesses. And he thought these tourist trips to the war countries 
a disgusting thing. 

In the course of years he liad accustomed himself to her little 
linguistic solecisms. When tlicy were first married he had tried 
to correct her now and then, but he soon found that she was 
hurt by this. This afternoon these slips of speech began all at 
once to irritate him past bearing, and he found that Fru Schjistad 
spoke tire same dialect. 

No sooner had they gone up to tlicir rooms that night than 
she beg, an : 

“ Paul— do you know, I think, when the Schjistads are so sweet 

and want to have me go this trip You never h<ive time for 

anytliing, you haven’t ; I shall never get abroad again with you ! 
And then, when one’s offered such a frightfully interesting foreign 
trip perfectly free gratis ” 

“ Yes, but one can’t accept an invitation like that from perfect 
strangers, Bjorg. You’ve knouai the lady a fortnight, and I 
haven't set eyes on them before to-day.” 

“ Well, I never ! Anybody c<an see with half an eye that tlte 
Schjistads are tiptop people. And just let me tell you. I’ve got 
to know them properly^ I have. I count Hjdrdis Schjistad as a 
real/nWl” 

“ Well, w'cll, I’m sure they’re amiable people. But all the 
same you can’t accept anything of this sort from them. Besides, 
I can’t afford to stand you a trip like this just now — tliat’s the 
truth, Bjorg ! For you Imow, you couldn’t anyhow have accepted 

more than just the journey ” 

“ Pooh ! 1 shall simply be saving money, old thing ! For I 
shall buy a whole lot of things we must have, for myself and the 
children — just think of the exchange ! ” 

“ Do you really want to let them call you an exchange-hog 
down there ? ” 

“ Pooh ! That only shows their foolishness. They ought to 
be thankful, I should think, to have foreigners coming and spend- 
ing money in their country. — ^Paul,” she said beseechingly, “ don’t 
you really tlrink I need a little cheering up ? Before I have to 
go back to Berven and all its sad memories ? ” 

Because her saying that jarred so unpleasantly, he took pains 
to give her a gentle answer : 

" Yes, yes, Puss, I quite understand that. But listen — shall 
do my best in any case, and it’s quite likely I may be able to 
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arrange things so that you and I can go abroad together— a little 
trip in the autumn.” 

“ Oh yes ! I fancy I see it ! You’ll come and tell me you 
haven’t time after all— except to go away for the shooting, you 
always find time for that. Besides, you ’ve got eveiything arranged 
with papa for the shooting, I Icnow-^o you mean to let him down 
perhaps ? ” 

“ I can always put it right with your father, Bjorg.” 

“ Or else you won’t be able to afford it ! It seems funny to 
me how little you’re able to afford since you turned Catholic.” 

Paul made no reply. Then she came up to him ; 

“ I’m sorry, Paul — J didn’t mean to be horrid ! But can't you 
let me go — I want to so terribly ! ” 

" I’ve told you, no. One doesn’t accept invitations of that sort 
from people one knows so little.” 

Bjorg let go of him, stood still a moment. Then she stamped 
her foot, ran into her own room and slammed the door, turned 
the key in the lock. 

Paul fervently wished she might not take it into her head to 
unlock it again. 


Next day he and Alster had a long talk about the brick-works. 
But after that Paul had nothing to do but hang about and long 
to get away. They were to leave as soon as they had had coffee. 

Bent’s being here did not make things any more comfortable 
for Paul. He had never got over his feeling of awkwardness, 
whenever he had to be in the room wth her and Henrik now. 
It was simply and solely his being in such a wretched temper 
that made him behave like a brute to Lillemor. But it did annoy 
him to see how the child had got herself up — ^in short skirts, wth 
cropped hair, powdered, blacked round the eyes and wth red- 
dened lips. It suited her very badly ; she "was like her mother, 
tall and powerfully built, with rather coarse features and a pro- 
nounced brunette. All the same he had thought Lillemor had 
grown pretty, when she visited them a year ago on her way to 
the continent. She had had a lovely dark complexion, fresh lips 
^d splendid dark eyes. They had always been such good 
friends, he and Lillemor. 

She sat next to him at die dinner-table and told him about 
it brother in Paris : 

on the go rvith him all 
suggested that he’d better come home with 
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promised to take such good care of him. But oh, no. Not even 
that would tempt him. /think it’s such a pity that Unde Sig- 
mund has never made anything of it really. But he’ll never get 
away from Paris, you Imow. And I can quite understand that. 
What I don’t understand so well is that he can’t get atvay from 
that lady of his 1 Goodness, how wild she was with me ! But 
I was Siggen’s chum, you see — my word, what times W'e had 
together 1 He thought bobbed hair suited me so toppingly. Do 
you think so, Uncle Paul ? ” 

“ No, I think it’s a sin.” 

“ Sin ? Oh ! Well, of course yon would. Though I must 

say I can’t see why it should be sinful to cut one’s hair oif ” 

“ Oh, that way ” Paul laughed. “ No, no, Lillemor — I 

meant it’s a sin against your pretty hair.” 

” Ouf, that 1 Horsehair— just like mother’s. And such a bore 
too. Well, then you don’t tliink it’s a sign of profound moral 
corruption if I smarten up my facade with a little powder and 
lip-stick and so on ? ” 

“ Bless you, no, child. I’m sure you’re just as sweet and good 
as you were when you were a little girl — and sometimes forgot to 
use your table-napkin after a meal.” 

“ Goodness, what do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean that it comes to about tlie same thing if little girls 
forget to wipe their mouths after tlrey’ve been gnawing chicken 
bones, or if they go smearing their faces with a lot of flour and 
red grease ” 

” Well, I must say I Are you really so old-fashioned, Uncle 
Paul ? — ^For you needn’t think the men of our day agree with 
you. I assure you they don’t think a little embellishment of that 
kind malces a face any less inviting — ^to kiss, for instance.” 

“ Well, but, Lillemor — ^you weren’t always so frightfully clean 
and nice in old days either, when you came and wanted to kiss 
me — and yet I thought you were quite inviting ! ” 

“ Oh, you may be sure you’ll be let off now ! — ^But I suppose 
this is the old drivel about us women being less cleanly than the 
men-folk ” 

“ Ssh, my child. J have never asserted that cleanliness was 
a virtue *, it’s a luxury. And if you refuse to take the conse- 
quences, after enjoying the luxury of a bath, but make haste to 
smear yourselves again mth flour and other food products, I’m 
not going to be scandalized by it — ■ — ” 

“ I never heard anything like it I You say straight out that . 
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it’s pii'plsh r>f u*! to u';c co’^nictics. — WcU, well, itVt a jrood thing 
everybody doesn't agict wUi yon. Then we should be obliged 
to go about looking like dowdies and scarecrows before you would 
condescend to bestow a few squeezes and hugs on iK — 

" Oh no, it’s not so bad as all that. WeVe really not iialf so 

partiatlar when it comes to that sort of tiling " 

" Goodness, how nasty you’ve grown in your old age," said 
Lillcmor indignantly. 


As they went out to get into the car Bjdrg declared that she 
wanted to drive. 

" Oh no, Bjbrg, don’t, Tire road’s so bad in lots of places.” 
“ But why mayn’t I drive, when I want to so much- — ” 
Paul went forward and started the engine, as Bjorg jumped 
up into the driving scat. 

Paul said good-bye again all round — to Henrik and Berit and 
Lillcmor and Lillian ; “ Now, Bjorg, you must make room for 
me, please." 

Bjbrg flung out her hand, indicating the seat by her side ; 
" There you arc, my lord and husband 1 ’’ Her eyes glistened 
and she was veiy red in the face. Not that in any way she had 
drunk loo much. But she showed it at once when slic had taken 
anything. And the Swedish punch that Henrik had produced in 
these days of prohibition had been a huge success with tlie ladies. 

Well, not only witir tlicm 

“ Now then, Bjbrg, plc.ise move over. I don’t want you to 
drive. Not now at any rate — ^if you like to take a turn later 
on 

She gave an angry scornful laugh : “ I’m going to drive 
now " 

He bent down close to her and whispered : 

‘‘ Bjbrg — ^you know I never touch a drop when I’m going to 
drive. And I won’t have you drive just after a good dinner — 
She gave him a flabbergasted look — went scarlet and moved 
without saying a word. 


speed for the first twenty miles was tlie most law-abiding 
synablf.’^.lf her and answered in mono- 
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where the road was covered witli ice, Paul congratulated himself 
irom the bottom of his heart. Bjdrg was on the whole not a 
good drivcr—got nervous at the slightest thing— and yet she 
would never slow down at the bends. He was always afraid 
when she had charge of the car, and could not stand it when she 
nad the children with her. 

They drove through Opdal and a country store came in sight. 

Would you lilcc me to stop ? Is there anything you want ? 
lou seem to be coughing a little — would you like some sweet- 
stuff for It ? ” 

„ _ thanks.” She was wild. Presently she said scoffingly : 

that’s made me hoarse ! ” 
1 , I* nothing to be offended about. That you 

took a little wine at dinner and a glass of punch with your coffee 
why shouldn’t you ? I didn’t because, as you know, I don’t 

thi^ anybody ought to if he’s going to drive ” 

Bjorg began to cry. 

Oh no, don’t, Bjdrg. Do you really think it’s worth wasting 
tears on such a trifle ? ” 

Oh, then you think it’s only a trifle to have a drunken wife ! ” 
^ul laughed. Then he said more seriously : " You Imotv 
^ u ^ you’re misunderstanding me on purpose.” 

. ■‘^ht in front of all their faces you say to me that I mustn’t 
nve because I’m drunk ! And you — you make yourself out to 
e the fine gentleman who can teach me what’s good behaviour 
^ ***■ there and tell Lillemor you think 

1 s di^ to powder oneself and put on rouge — ^with Lillian sitting 
opposite you and hearing every word 1 Yes, it was a sight to see 
Lillian’s face ^ 

Paul turned red as fire. It was perfectly true. But he really 
nadn t thought of Lillian — he had never seen her without paint 
since he was quite a little boy. So Lillian’s make-up had become 
as It were Lillian’s natural complexion in his eyes. 

j^er that they did not exchange a word as they drove through 
Dnvdal. 

, Kongsvold they found Schjistad’s car, and they went in and 
had coffee. Bjorg seemed rather excited. And when they came 
out into the yard again she made a sudden dash for the other 
car ; Schjistad, Schjistad ! May I come with you ? — there’s 
something I must talk over with Hjordis ! ” 

Herr Schjistad looked only tolerably pleased, as he shifted the 
°^§g3ge in the back of the car to make room for the ladies. Paul 
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remained perfectly passive. Bjorg shouted “ na-na ” and “ ta-ta, 
see you later ” and waved the ends of her white motor veil 
spasmodically as they drove away. 

When he came to the hotel at Dombaas the others were not there. 
Paul ordered supper for himself and then began ringing up all 
the places along the valley where he thought it possible they 
might have stopped. In many places the telephone was closed, 
so he couldn’t get through. But at long last there •was a call 
from one of the hotels at Otta ; the party he had enquired about 
W'as now ha'ving supper tliere. 

“ Thank you. Will you be kind enough to ask Fru Selmer to 
come to the telephone ? ” 

He could hear by Bjorg’s voice that she was in a very excited 
state : 

“ Ah— you’re there. Well, I only wanted to find out where 
you had stopped. Will you please order a room for me too. I’m 
having supper here before going on. Thanks very much.” 

When he got do-\TO to Otta the Schjlstads had left half an hour 
before, he was told. There was a note for him in his room. 

I’m going on to Christiania with the Schjistads. And then it’s settled 
that I’m going abroad with them. You needn’t think I’m going to put 
up with anything you please 1 Bjorg. 

Paul gave up the pursuit and settled down at tlie hotel for the 
night. 
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H e drove up to the steatite works next morning. To put a 
good face on it was the only thing to be done now, he 
thought. So he rang up his bank in Christiania and arranged 
about a letter of credit for his wife. After that he wote to Bjorg, 
telling her what he had done about money. He was seriously 
angry, for which reason he only added a few lines : 

" I assume that at heart you think the same as I do—that you 
have behaved like a naughty little girl,” Then he tore that up 
and wrote instead : 

that you have behaved rather childishly. But as you have started on 
this trip, I hope it won't turn out a disappointment for you. You Itnow 
yourself it has happened before now that you’ve come to me and com- 
plained about strangers whom you have taken up too confidingly. For 
all I know the Schjistads may be excellent people. But should it turn 
out on closer acquaintance that you don’t harmonize after all, you must 
part company with them in a friendly way and come home. If you go 
through Paris you know that Sigmund will help you in any way you 
wish. 

As I said, I tvish you a pleasant trip. I’m going up to the sceter 
on Saturday evening, and by the end of next week I expect to be at 
Berven again. Best wishes, 

Your Paul. 

He addressed the letter to his parents-in-law and rang them 
up to give them some idea of the situation. For once in a way 
luck was tvith him ; Jacobsen himself came to the telephone and 
explained that Andora had gone to market. Paul told him that 
Bjorg would probably arrive in totvn that day and was going 
abroad, on a motoring tour with some friends ; “ To tell you the 
truth I didn’t like her going with them at all. But you see, she’d 

taken it into her head that she \vanted to get away ” 

“ I see. I see. It’s very awkward, that is — ^very awkward,” 
came Jacobsen’s old man’s voice, we.ik and mournful in the 
distance. 

“ Oh well, father-in-law — ^it’s no use talking about it now. — 

Yes, thanks, the youngsters are first-rate- ” 
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“ There’s something I’m wondering about,” said tlic old man, 
and then he went on to explain at great length how a friend of 
his had to deliver a motor-lorry to a dairy up the valley, and if 
he liked he could get a lift on it : “ Well, if it isn’t inconvenient 

to you — ^it would be jolly to have a look at the children 

“ Yes, eome along,” said Paul gladly. “ You may be sure 
you’re welcome I ” 

That in all probability Bjorg had more dian once handed him 
over in his capacity of husband to the tender mercies of all and 
sundry — ^diat he had known before to-day- But he had never 
worried Irimself about it— so much as he did now. The fact was 
he had shed a husk which previously had protected all that was 
sensitive in his mind, when he accepted a religion w'hich forbade 
him to look on his fellow-creatures as a herd of “ all and sundry.’ 
He was aware, of course, that now he ought to worry even less 
than before about what other people thought and said of him. 
But previously he had been indifferent to people’s opinion from 
a sort of arrogance— and now he ought to be so from a sort of 
humility. At tlrat time it had been due to his stressing the points 
of difference between himself and the rest — ^now it was due to his 
acknowledgment of a fundamental resemblance. So he felt 
rather as if he had shed his old skin, and his new skin had not 
yet begun to harden. 

He could not help wncing when he thought of the confidences 
which Bjorg rvas certain to impart to Fru Schjistad, and all the 
conferences that the women — ^and the man — no doubt would hold 
in tlie course of the trip as to how his wife ought to “ take him ” 
in future. 

Rarely had Paul been so glad of a visitor as when he came down 
from the upper quarry on the Friday evening and saw his father- 
in-law sitting on the door-step outside the office building. 

Jacobsen got up and toddled across to meet him. His thin 
and angular little face was furrowed witli anxiety, and from below 
his pomaded teddisb. forelock his blue eyes looked up mournfully 
"t his son-in-law. 

Paul squeezed tire otlier’s hand ; 

‘‘ It was fine, father. That you were able to come.” 

I only hope I’m not in the way,” replied Jacobsen in a 
vomed tone. “ didn’t know you had this cousin of yours up 
lere. The artist.” He pronounced the word as though greatly 
impressed by anythbg to do rvith art. 
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“ Ruth ? Slic’ll be very glad to see you.” 

In the course of the evening Paul could plainly see that his 
father-in-law had something on his mind. Up to now he had 
only mentioned that Bjorg did not stay with them tliis time and 
they had seen little of her. But no more was said about that. 

Paul talked about the works. They were still working short 
time, as during tlie war, and he would have to e.\tcnd the grind- 
ing mills. Their best sale w'as for ground stone. Unfortunately 
the times would not allow him to keep a tame sculptor here any 
longer. The contract with the electric power station w.as also 
very unprofitable, so long as he could only make a limited use 
of the current. But of course he was not the only one who 
suffered in tliat way 

“ Is it true,” asked Jacobsen anxiously, ** that you have gone 
surely for all those of your people who have bought their houses ? ” 

" Oh no. Not for all. — ^And I hope it won’t be long before I 
can take on all those who were employed here before 

" By the tvay, who told you that ? ” asked P.iul. 

" Bjorg talked about it ” 

All tlie same, Paul could not guess where Bjorg had got it 
from. He never talked to her about his business. 

" Pm real sorry, I am,” said Jacobsen with a sigh. “ Over this 
about BjSrg. I think she’s behaved real bad, I do. And her 
mother takes her part, no matter what she does ” 

” Well, well, father, that’s nothing new.” 

“ Yes, but it isn’t right, Paul 1 ” 

” Oh, right, right I expect she’ll come to her senses again 

during the trip, enough to keep her from doing it another time.” 

“ Ah, but it isn’t right, this— -you ought to have talked to her 
severely, said you wouldn’t hear of it ! ” 

“ Have you ever tried to talk severely to Bjorg ? ” Paul laughed. 

“ Oh yes, I have that. When she was small. And it was 
some use then. For at that time Bjorg was fond of me. She 
hadn’t learnt yet that I wasn’t a gentleman.” 

Paul said nothing, humiliated and unhappy on the other’s — 
or on her— behalf, he did not know which 

On Saturday afternoon they walked up to the sa2tcr together. 

The children came rushing to meet tliem down the steep grass 
slope, and when they saAV it was their grandfather who was witli 
their father they went simply wld witli joy — they jumped up all 
over him like puppies and poured out a stream of chatter. They 
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could tell “ whose cattle that was ” as each string of cows moved 
up to the saeter pastures, for they knew them all by the bell-cow 
—and Sunnie showed the new gap in her teeth ; this time she 
had pulled out the loose tooth herself, and they had been with 
the dairymaid and had coffee and waffles at the Ledum sseter on 
Wednesday ; Ruth had come too, and Sunnie was to put on her 

peasant’s dress to-morrow 

It was not till Paul and Jacobsen had been down and got rid 
of their rucksacks and fishing-rods in the old hut that Sunnie 
remembered her mother : “ But hasn’t mamma come wdth you 
— is she driving up ? ” 

“ Mamma won’t be here just yet. She’s gone for a little trip 

abroad with some friends. But next month ” 

“ Oh, 1 say ! What do you think she’ll bring us when she 
comes home ? ” asked Sunnie. 

After that the children said no more about their mother. 
Next day they all went up to the top of Torsgar hill — even 
Helgc managed it, if he was carried on somebody’s back now and 
again. Then it was decided that their grandfather should stay 
with the children when Ruth left. Fru Andora was going to 
Skodsborg in a week, so it suited uncommonly well. 

Tan children had picture post-cards from their mother now and 
then, and Paul too had had a card — from Berlin ; one of those 
with greetings and signatures from a whole party, but it was easy 
to guess that she had sent it because she had chanced to meet 
some acquaintances do^vn there. She had evidently made up her 
mind to be offended with him for the present. Well, let her be. 

Six weeks passed. Paul had been up at the steatite works 
again for a week ; he had intended to bring the children back 
witli him this time, but they were enjoying themselves so much 
where they were, and Jacobsen was still a free man. So he 
would let tliem stay tliere a fortnight longer, perhaps over the 
shooting. It was not worth while taking Sunnie’s schooling too 
seriously just yet. 

his return he found a letter from EjBrg at his office in 
From The Skaw — she had turned up there now, 
and her mother was there too. It was a real unmannerly little 
mi^ive ^would he send her some money, “ tliat is, if you can 
any for me, otherwise of course you Imow I can get what is 
iccessaiy from my parents.” 

Paul swore a very unchristian oath and sent a telegraphic order. 
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When he came home to Berven that evening the parlour-maid 
told him she had had a letter from the mistress asking her to send 
the children in to Fru Hans Selmer, as soon as she rang up to 
say it would suit her ; the mistress had written and asked their 
aunt to see about getting the children’s clothes for the autumn. 

This was carrying the nonsense a little too far. 

Paul had not been to see his brother and sister-in-law for many 
montlis, so as he had to go to towi again a couple of days later, 
he went over there in the evening. 

Paul had never been able to get up any real enthusiasm for his 
brother’s house. It proclaimed far too plainly that Hans and Evi 
had let the architect have his own way in everything. By so 
doing they had got a home which was both elegant and original 
and resembled a whole lot of other elegant and original villas 
belonging to the war boom period. 

In the yellow warmth of the evening sun the big front garden 
lay perfectly bare of trees and strangely deserted. By the side 
of the flagged paths great autumnal perennials shone ndth their 
red and yellow and purple flowers ; tlie square lawns were neat 
and newly mown. Along the terrace and on the broad steps 
leading to the garden-room crimson pelargoniums and russet 
bro\vn Indian cress overflo\ved their great stone vases. There 
was not a spot in all this wealth of flowers where a person could 
walk or sit without being seen from the road. 

The quiet whitewashed fa9ade of the house wth its framed 
windows and the elaborate portal of the garden-room, of blue- 
green soapstone carved in renaissance style, was very handsome 
and remarkably well proportioned. It had once occurred to Paul 
that if this building had served as the museum in a small towm, the 
architect would have accomplished his task to perfection. 

But he had to confess that this frame suited Evi. As he entered 
the cool garden-room she rose from one of the high-backed 
renaissance chairs. She was as handsome as ever ; that was 
just the word for her lithe and supple figure and the pale cameo 
profile under the hood of smooth black hair. She looked almost 
too remote and mysterious when she talked she was very 
ordinal}’, but sweet and pleasant. She had a bright little south- 
country voice. Altogether she reminded one a little of an actress 
who has all tire looks for an interesting part, but is incapable of 
playing it. 

Yes, thanks. Little Erik had got quite well and strong this 
summer, she replied to Paul’s question. They had had a boy — 
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the first child— about the same time that his own little Erik came 
into the world. It had nearly cost Evi her life, and she had 
not been really well since. 

“ And yourself, E\fi— how are you now ? ” 

She smiled rather sadly and raised her great grey eyes — looked 
into his with her wide and unfathomable gaze : “ Thanks, I 
think I got pretty well again at home at Vciholmen,” said her 
commonplace little voice. 

“ You’ll stay the evening, won’t you ? ” she asked cheerily. It 
was Hans’s bridge evening, and Herr Waaler had just rung up, 
to say he couldn’t come ; " fancy, he stumbled over the carpet 
and seems to have broken something in his foot 1 Isn’t it awful 
that an accident like that may happen in one's owm drawing- 
room ! ” Again she looked into her brother-in-law’s eyes rvith 
a deep, momentous gaze. 

Paul had no desire to sit up playing bridge till all hours, as 
he had thought of going to communion next morning. But he 
was obliged to accept. 

Evi took up her embroidery again, and Paul sat feeling bored 
as he chatted wth her. 

It Was a large, handsome room with whitewashed walls and a 
parquet floor, furnished in the modem style with a few old renais- 
sance cabinets and gothic oak chests along the walls. The few 
pictures that hung here were good and showed to advantage 
against the great creamy surfaces. In some way or other this 
room contributed to increase his feeling of dejection — what 

strangers he and his brother had become 

" You’ve had a letter from Bjorg, haven’t you ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Evi. “ What a long trip she’s making.” 

“ Yes. I hope it will do her a lot of good, poor girl. She 
was badly pulled down in the spring ; she wanted a change. 

“We needn’t bother you now about what she asked you to do 
for the children. I’m letting them stay at the Hauga sEeter till 
after the shooting, and then I expect Bjorg will be back and can 
look after it herself.” 

^ At last Hans came — ^in riding-clothes ; he barely gave himself 
time to s^ how d’ye do to his brother before he went up to 
Change. He rode every day, for the exercise— the rest of his 
me was taken up by the clinic and his big practice, and they 
were out nearly every evening. 

Hans had always been keen on cards, and the other two men, 
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Doctor Krog and Captain Tangen, were also very serious bridge- 
players. Paul had always thought it pleasant to get an occasional 
game of cards, but that was as far as it went with him. So his 
game was far from being on a level tvith the others’. It was 
amusing enough — but all the time he was secretly longing for 
the evening to come to an end. 

Captain Tangen had noticed that Paul drank nothing after 
twelve o’clock ; " but tell me — are you all obliged to fast from 
midnight on ? My brother does so, I know, but I thought it 
was an obligation which only concerned priests ? ” 

“ If one intends to go to communion next morning, one must 
have fasted since midnight,” said Paul. 

"Well, but you’re not obliged to go, are you — ^both priests 
and laymen ? ” 

“ No, not obliged.” Paul laughed. “ But one likes to go as 
often as one has an opportunity. Many of us anyhow.” 

The other men looked rather embarrassed. And Paul himself 
felt embarrassed at having to talk about it. 

It was nearly two o’clock before he could get away. His 
brotlrer saw him out through the garden. The lights from the 
house fell on the tliick flotver-beds, and the vivid colours of the 
phlox blazed out in patches from the sultry darkness of the 
August night. The sky was black and full of stars. Their foot- 
steps on the stones of the path rang harshly in the stillness of 
the quiet villa quarter. 

“ Tua’s in a very bad way now,” said Hans Selmer. 

“ Oh ? Is she any worse ? ” 

“ Yes. I’m afraid it can’t be avoided ; she’ll have to have 
another operation. I would ratlier Krog did it, only Halstein 
has such a strong objection to him.” 

" That’s very sad. Will it do for me to go up there to-morrow 
afternoon, or is she not supposed to have visitors ? ” 

“ Yes, you ought to go. — ^Mother feels it very much too,” said 
Hans. " She’s aged a great deal in the last few years, mother.” 

P.WL kept waking up — each time he heard that the street was 
quieter i at last it was so quiet that the steps of a single pedes- 
trian sounded plainly, and there were long intervals between the 
cam tirat dashed by sending a gleam of light across tire white 
ceiling of his hotel room. 

^ He had not reserved a room in advance, and so they had given 
him one in a sort of annexe, on the first floor overlooking the 
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street. His first impulse had been to get angry— they could 
surely find something else for him when he had been a regular 
visitor for years. As it was always his first impulse to be angry 
over trifles : if Ifis room was not done when he came home from 
church in the morning— if he had to wait and wait for a long- 
distance telephone call— if he had to fill up in his own hand any 
of those official forms, such as dispatch notes or postal orders, 
which it is impossible to \vrite on without the nib digging into 
the paper and making blots. Now that he was to get out of the 
habit of swearing he discovered how often he must have said 
" danm ” and “ hell ” in former days. 

Old Father Kindrich said with his bland, rather stereotyped 
smile : “ Oh, but your holy angel makes a note in his book every 
time you suppress one of tliese ugly oaths out of love for Our 
Lord.” 

“ Then I hope my guardian angel's a good stenographer.” 
This was one evening in the St. Joseph’s Society ; Eberhard 
and one or two other men had laughed when he said it. Then, 
one Sunday after High Mass, Eberhard came up and handed 
him a little card. On it was drarvn a quite clever caricature of 
himself : he was telephoning, and on tire otlier side of the writing 
table sat an angel with note-book and pencil, looking at him 
attentively. 

Eberhard laughed ; “ I was to give you this from Sister 
Marie-Halvard.” 

Aivd again his temper was ruffled. Was it Eberhard who had 
told her, or had he talked about it at home and one of his innum- 
erable youngsters had then carried it round ? He could not bear 
having his bad jokes retailed. 

He had just bowed once or t\\ice to Sister Marie-Halvard at 
church, no more than tliat. The first time he saw her in her 
nun’s habit he had quite failed to recognize Randi Alme — the 
freckled little face Mth scarcely any eyebrow's looked utterly 
different when framed in a stiff white coif and a long black veil. 
It ^vas her lovely red hair that had made her so pretty. She 
retained her bearing, though, and her easy, graceful gestures. 
But it annoyed him that he could not help paying attention to 
her altered appearance. Besides, he did not know how he was 
to address her — ^W'hether it W'as proper to address a nun familiarly, 
on the strength of their having been fellow-students. — 

It was fairly light already — ^five o’clock. Two hours before he 
d get up. Paul turned over in bed with a sigh. If only he 
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didn’t oversleep himself. It had happened twice before that they 
had forgotten to call him. — 

A heart and a soul that were filled to overflowing with impa- 
tience over trifles — ^that was what he had found wathin himself, 
in these last years. And it filled him with bitter impatience that 
he continued to be the same. What then would he have been 
like, if he had been forced to put up with greater troubles and 
real dependence — ^wath poverty and a subordinate position— if he 
had been obliged to accept unintelligent orders, outbursts of 
other people’s ill humour, undeserved reprimands ? 

At any rate he had been satisfied wath himself in so far as he 
had believed industry and a love of work to be part of his very 
nature. He had always been glad to have work to do — but he 
had always been able to tvork on lus own account, at things of 
his own choice. But presumably all work would have been 
equally repulsive if he had been obliged to work under someone 
else. Therefore his love of work was essentially a manifestation 
of his desire to be independent and to have his own way. For 
this reason he was not so impatient when faced by real difficulties 
— he could do something to overcome tliem. And he liked 
that. 

Of course there was nothing WTong in this. But there was 
nothing good in it either. Naturally it is very moral to be indus- 
trious. And morality is an indispensable aid to the development 
of virtues in a metaphysical sense — power to desire absorption 
into God’s universal scheme, courage to exalt oneself towards 
one’s origin. If morality is reduced to being an end in itself — 
a system of convenience for this life merely — it very soon falls 
into corruption. Utilitarian morality always has a corpse-like 
smell. 

He chafed, inwardly at any rate, even if he could control him- 
self outwardly, at anything that happened to him independently 
of his otvn will. This applied to small things and to tilings that 
had made the deepest impression on him. 

He had not revolted at what had really been sorrow. In a 
purely intuitive way he must always have guessed that in the 
presence of real sorrow man is powerless. He who has courage 
and patience enough to bear his sorrow, instead of trying to 
crawl away from it, will always end by discovering it to be a 
powerful and mysterious domain of life. If he succeeds in work- 
ing his way through it, he himself ivill undergo so great a change 
that he will have grown out of his old notions of what is good 
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and happy. He will be streng^ened and emboldened to seek 
what, in his new state, he considers goodness iiod happiness. 

A man need not be a Christian in order to sC-c as far as that. 
He in any ease had had a kind of intuitive feeling that it was so, 
long before he dared to give a name to that c^^tcrnal influence 
which ordered him to go on and prevail. Simultaneously with 
the destruction of all his own illusions — or fancies — about her 
ho loved, it had become clear to him tliat now he ww/ love ^r, 
in a more real and mature and prudent way thnu before.^ Her 
misfortune was a part of the punishment for a for wliich he 
himself and all men shared the guilt, and at the ?ame time it was 
a price that she had paid for her life ; it gave her the right to 
demand something more of him than his scmi-cgoistic worship 
of a self-made image — a more manly and a more human affecUon. 

He had seen it then, and he had tried to treat her according 
to the understanding he had gained. It was the thought of riiose 
two fellows who had had her before that soiled ah his feelings 
with bitterness and humiliation— that he would never be able to 
get them in liis clutches and eliminate them most emphatically. 
Two strangers who did not concern him in the least, but who 
nevertheless had had the power to penetrate into his mind, to 
force themselves intimately upon him. Unconsciously no doubt 
it had always been his foremost desire to protect himself against 
people encroaching on him farther than he gave them leave. 

And that had been the unbearable thing about the conclusion 
of his affair wath Lucy. If at that time he had lost her through 
death — ^well, then he would have sorrowed for her no doubt as 
long as he lived, in away. For he would never have felt that he 
had lost her entirely — even if he had not arrived at the belief 
that life is wthout end, he would at any rate have been certain 
that her life in his did not end so long as he himself was alive. 
But she had chosen to disappear in such a way that he did not 
know to that day whether the only human being to whom he had 
endeavoured to surrender himself completely was not a perfect 
stranger to him. 

^ It is one of those time-honoured banalities that religion is a 
Hnd of substitute for erotics. He was certain that the very re- 
verse is the truth. Probably all men know in their hearts that 
they are only created in order to let themselves be flooded by the 
of God and to give back the little drop of it which they can 
into themselves. But men are aJraid of love tliat passes 

■ understanding and afraid of a lovei\-' ' ” " the 
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little he asks in return is all we can give. Wc try to flee from so 
unequal a conflict of love as that between the Creator and his 
creature, and still to preserve an illusion that wc have realized 
the end for which we were created—in loving something which 
is created, even if it be only ourselves. Only to find out how 
small is the range of our power of loving and how slight the strain 
it can bear, when .severed from its connection witii God. 

Oh — if even he had loved Bjorg. Then of course he would 
still have been just as angry at this latest prank of hers. But 
not in so miserable and humiliating a way. 

For it was not tliat he missed her, as he was obliged to acknow- 
ledge to himself. On tlic contrar}'. Ever since tlieir newly 
married days he had always felt as if he had been given a holiday 
when she left him for a time. Then he was let off listening to 
her chatter, let off having her sham childishness .always about 
him — so at any rate he would have said, now that he really was 
seriously angry witli her for once. If, that is, he had not come 
to recognize that no one may despise a fellow-creature in that 
arrogant and scornful way. 

It made no difference if he could discover no positive good in 
her — and no positive evil either. Even her little pink and white 
doll's face was only a mask that concealed the image of God in 
her. Burled under a whole mountain of ideas which she had 
received as presents from her mother and her relations and friends 
lay a soul which was to live its life when all the stars are burnt 
out. Like a costly pearl at the bottom of a trunk of old clothes— 
though perhaps she herself could not see that the pearl was any 
more than a smart button on her old cast-off confirmation frock. 

And he was no doubt the last person in the world who could 
teach her anything else. For what had he really done in marry- 
ing Bjorg Berge ? Seduced a little girl who was under the age 
of consent. That the child offered herself to the best of her 
ability did not free him from an atom of his responsibility. He 
had knonm very well that it was only her body which was that 
of a grown-up woman — ^was ripening and even getting a little 
over-ripe. But at that time it had seemed to him in a sort of way 
convenient to have a wife to whom he mild not abandon himself, 
even if now and then he should feel tempted to commit such a 
folly a second time. He was not going to have any repetition 
of his foolishness witli Lucy. 

So things had turned out exactly as he wanted them — in the 
days when he took no account of God. Or at all events did not 
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believe that God could mean to him both the beginning and the 
end, could give evciything else in his life a meaning and signi- 
ficance, a daily bread which he could not dispense \yith, a love 
which made torments and fetters of all that hindered its growth : 
old bad habits from his former life, inclinations which broke up 
his aspiration towards the invisible beloved, distractions which 
made him cold and dull — and shortsighted and deaf and dis- 
inclined to concern himself with God. 

It was becoming clear to him how Protestants — and other 
decent folk as well-had got the idea that he so often heard them 
express : that converts always regret it, after they’ve gone and 
turned Catholic. There was something in it — though regret is a 
very misleading word. 

But it was true of him and probably of a good many other 
converts, in any case : tliat there comes a hard time when one 
discovers how difficult it is to shake off old habits, horv lazy one’s 
soul is whenever it is called upon to do a little for itself. Like a 
child that w'ants to be carried all the time and howls and frets 
whenever its mother puts it dowm and tries to teach it to walk. 
But God knows whctlrcr the disciples themselves, who w'alked 
tvith Christ and could look on his face and hear his voice, did 
not have their attacks of ill humour, when the straps of their 
sandals chafed tlicm 

“ Jesus, gentle and meek of heart, fashion my heart after Thy 
heart.” He prayed tlius every day, of course, and meant it too. 

But evidently that was still a long way off. Especially as a 
man has first to learn what those two w'ords, gentle and meek, 
really mean. For at any rate they do not mean anything passive, 
anything sanctimonious, but something electric, a dynamic force 
— otherwise they could not be said of the heart of Jesus 

The time had dragged on to past six ; so he might just as 
well get up and dress. 

Although he went to communion as often as he possibly could, 
he almost always passed a restless night before it, even now, after 
three years. And he could flot tell whether it was due chiefly to 
a kind of fear or to longing that he Woke so many times during 
the night. The strange thing was that he was never tire least 
tired next day, when he had had a sleepless night from this cause. 



Ill 


J ULIE SELMER had bought the liouse next door to the old 
printing works and made one big office building of the two. 
So when Paul had to have an office in Christiania he had rented 
two rooms of his mother. 

He generally looked in on his mother the days he came to his 
town office, but as a rule tlie visit was only a short one. They 
seldom had much to talk about. Well, that is, they chatted about 
business and motoring 

Of the other tilings that concerned them both there was really 
not much to be said. That Tua was always ill and seemed to 
have little happiness in her life. That Hans constantly looked 
overtaxed — overburdened with work, and rushing about with his 
wife whenever he could steal a moment from it — and he was 
reckless in money matters. He had lost heavily in liis specula- 
tions of late and continued to speculate in foreign markets ; in 
reality he had very little turn for finance, but it had become a 
hobby witli him. From Sigmund they seldom heard, but what 
they did hear was not encouraging ; it looked as if he would 
never make anything more of his music, and then he was more 
or less living with a middle-aged English lady whose acquaint- 
ance he had made during the war, when they had both been 
engaged in some kind of work for assisting refugees. Naturally 
none of Sigmund Selmer’s relations had tried to get at the real 
ins and outs of the story — ^but amiable outsiders took care that 
they should hear a good deal of what people said. 

And yet Paul knew that of her four children he was the one 
who had disappointed his mother most deeply. With her nature 
it did not mean so very much in her eyes that he had been out- 
wardly successful, in liis various undertakings. Though it would 
have meant a great deal to her if he had not been so. But that 
he had crept to the cross and become one of these Christians on 
whom she had always looked down with a certain good-natured 
pity — a Christian, moreover, of the most reactionary and ob- 
scurantist kind, had become a Catholic and abjured all intellec- 
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tual freedom, confessed and fasted and went to church Hhc anj' 
other sheep of the flocl: on cverj* single lioly day, besides going 
voluntarily on ordinal^ days— that Avas bound to appear to lier 
as an admission of failure. Just as if his unfortunate we-ikncss 
for blonde and stupid girls of the people had not been a sufficient 
admission of the same kind. Now he attended the meetings of 
something that called itself the Society of St. Joseph and indulged 
in semi-pious chat and smoked his pipe in the company of a lot 
of Catholic mcn-folk, mostly of the lower class, and he was the 
father of two children who look after their mother and her set 
so hopelessly that Julie Scimer could not conceal her feeling 
that it avas almost as bad as being the grandmother of two little 
mulattocs. No doubt it had been harder for Ids mother to bear 
all this tlm he would ever know. 

How intimate was the bond between him and his motlicr Paul 
had never fully understood until now, when they could no longer 
exchange ideas. The jargon of old days, witli its limited and 
careless vocabulary, wliich was the expression of a world of 
affection and cheerful confidence, was no longer of any use, since 
it would have expressed nothing. And the rude figures of speech 
they had made use of, when they disagreed about cvcrytldng 
between heaven and cartli, would have had a different meaning 
now. In those days they had both known that such relative 
trifles as conflicting subjective opinions did not touch tire secret 
bond between mother and son — the obscure consciousness tliat 
he had grown out of her, that he must accept or reject all the 
impressions of life tlirough organs which had come into being 
in her womb. 

Julie came in to see him one evening at the end of September, 
while Paul was in the outer office copying the letters. He was 
latlier unpleasantly surprised on hearing her knock — botlieration 
take it, hadn’t she gone yet ? — 

She always regarded his Catliolic staff with distrust. He had 
engaged Froken Alsaker because Father ICindrich asked him to ; 
and for that matter she rvas admirably industrious and reliable, 
but undeniably rather slow. The errand boy, or “ volunteer,” as 
he styled himself, had been found and offered the place by Paul 
himself ; he was wide-aavake enough and to spare. But Julie 
evidently considered the boy as a freak, and she regarded him with 
^ ttonic gaiety and frank astonishment, 

bhe had entered her son’s office one morning when the boy 
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was taking physical and spiritual refreshment with a piece of dry 
bread and a Dutch New Testament. He then gave Fru Selmer 
the unsolicited information that he ate dry bread and read the 
gospels in Dutch because it was his firm intention to enter the 
Franciscan Order in Holland, as soon as he had reached the age. 

Julie’s notion of cloister folk was probably something to the 
effect that they were fugitives from life and its problems, usually 
people who had suffered defeat, in love affairs for choice. But 
no doubt at the same time she imagined that monks were equipped 
with a certain external dignity in appearance and manner. So 
she was rather flabbergasted at this aspirant to the cowl and 
sandals — ^he was a little pale-faced freckled fellow with a pro- 
nouncedly vulgar physiognomy and huge projecting ears. Thin 
and childish he looked in his grown-up, ready-made clothes, and 
then his name was Anton Todderud. 

Another of Julie’s opinions was that folk went into convents 
purely out of egoistic solicitude for their own souls — but now 
Anton explained to her that the saving of souls was all he meant 
to live and die for, and by way of a beginning he made an assault 
on Fru Selmer’s soul, as often as she got into conversation with 
him. Till Paul himself had to suggest to Anton that for the 
present they should confine themselves to praying for his mother’s 
conversion — he did not believe the time was yet ripe for influenc- 
ing her more directly. 

Anton had lost his parents and had been in an orphanage as a 
child. There he had heard so many strange and dreadful stories 
about the Catholic Church that they had roused his curiosity and 
he had begun to go to St. Olav’s as often as he got a chance. 
After that he could not rest till he had got to the bottom of it 
all, so he had asked for instruction and had been received a few 
days after his fifteenth birthday. 

His zeal was apt to be rather embarrassing. One day when 
Paul was attending a meeting in town he had to ring up his 
office and ask for a file of papers to be brought to him. Anton 
arrived, came straight to the door of the private office where the 
conference was taldng place, knocked and delivered the file into 
his chief’s hands wiffi a loud-voiced greeting : 

“ Praised be Jesus Christ ! ” 

“ For ever and ever, amen,” replied Paul devoutly. But after- 
wards he told Anton nevertheless that he did not think it neces- 
sary that tliey should use the Catholic greeting every time they 
met. The boy protested warmly — ^he at any rate, as he was to 
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be a Franciscan, must confess his faith ■wherever he went ; he 
was sure that Our Lord and Father Franciscus expected that much 
of him. 

But Paul had grown fond of the lad, and since Anton, was so 
anxious to learn Latin and German — he had already been read- 
ing Dutch for some time — ^Paul saw to his having lessons. And 
he lent him books. One day when he had received a fresh parcel 
Anton took up one of the volumes, a new novel, and regarded it 
thoughtfully : 

“ Well, I expect I’ll have to ask my confessor's leave before I 
can read this one. Not but what — I can tell you, I’ve seen and 
heard some things in my time, as far as that goes — ^pooh, not that 
I think I'd come to any harm reading it. No, but just to train 

myself, in the -virtue of obedience ” 

Paul modestly suggested that perhaps he too might assist 
Anton to train himself in the virtue of obedience. 

The boy looked at him a moment — ^then grinned from ear to 

ear : " Queer I didn’t think of that before ” 

From that day he had been a good deal less troublesome. 

Julie made no remark about Paul having once more let his whole 
staff go,- presumably to some kind of service or other, while he 
himself dispatched the mail in Todderud’s place. 

His mother had just come from the clinic : “ I thought Tua 
was going on quite Avell this evening.” 

“ Yes, I had that impression too, tvhen I was there yesterday. 
If only it may lead to her getting quite well again, this time.” 
Julie shook her head : 

" I’m afraid Sif will never be really well. Not as long as she’s 
forced to go on living with that man. And I suppose it’s not 
so easy for a clergyman’s wife to get a separation.” 

“ I’ve never heard anything like your talk ” Paul frowned. 

“ Halstein has ahrays been an excellent husband, at any rate as 
far as we know. I can’t say I’ve ever felt very sympathetic 
towards him. But with Tua he’s patient and attentive and 
affectionate ’’ 

Oh yes, he’s all that. But w'hat good does it do, if he only 
worries and torments her with all his care and attention ? Have 
you really so little imagination, Paul, that you can’t realize— for 
a w'ojnan at any rate it only makes it so much the worse to be 

miracd to a man, if he goes on showing her affection ? ” 

1 aul turned red. He did not venture to say anything. 
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Julie shrugged her shoulders, impatiently ; 

" Of course the child was so y'oung and inexperienced when 
she married him. I suppose it was partly that confounded spirit 
of opposition which possessed you all — thanks, I know why 
you’re smiling, my boy. But poor little Sif never had much 
brains — so her little opposition meant that she wanted to be 
confirmed and then she toddled off into that Christian students’ 
movement and all the rest — got engaged to a tlicological student 
so as to be a parson’s wife and helpmate. Without a notion of 
what she tvas letting herself in for. Good Lord, what does a 
little girl like that know about marriage and married life — how- 
ever much she may have studied it all in theorj’ ” 

“ Well, you can't very well expect young girls to gather prac- 
tical experience of married life before they get married ? I 

don't believe you’d have liked it for all that, if your own daughter 
had done so,” 

” Perhaps not. At that time,” said Julie. ” But I tell you 
straight out, Paul, after what I’ve seen of Tua’s life in the last 

few years I believe it would have been better if she had In 

short, if she had found out that she could not be happy in an 
intimate married life with Halstein, before she went and bound 
herself to him for good. And this I know, that if I believed there 
was a God to whom it was worth while praying, I should give 
him no peace till he had found some way of releasing Tua from 
this miserable marriage ” 

” There is nobody who believes it to be worth while praying 
in that way,” said Paul shortly. " If things are as bad with them 
as you seem to think, I can’t see that anything more than a change 

of place is called for. There’s Halstein, for one thing ” 

“ Perhaps you believe he's happy in his marriage ? ” 

” Yes. It’s my decided impression that he is, in a way — in 
spite of everything. He puts it down to her illness that she has 
adopted this tone towards him. He is fond of her and glad to 
be able to do anything for her. And no doubt a divorce would 
be absolutely ruinous to his position as a clergyman. Then 

there are ail the children ” 

— But if Tua had been allowed to grow up with her father who 
idolized her and w'as only fonder of her because she was not 
particularly pretty or clever and was ratlier naive and not very 
brilliantly endowed to make a success of life. Then surely Tua 
would never have taken it into her head to make such an experi- 
ment as she had done. To be sure, we were all fond of her. But 
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specially kind to her we were not. We always let her sec that we 
thought she hadn’t very much sense. So perhaps it was not so 
strange that she should look for a road which she could have to 
herself — and chose it blindly, so long as it ran in the opposite 
direction to ours. — But this was not the kind of thing to say to 
his mother nmo. 

Paul had finished with his mail. Julie asked : 

“ Won’t 3"ou come home wth me this evening ? I see you 
have your hand-bag here, so you could manage, couldn’t you ?— 
Do you know that you haven't been out there since that time you 
went north to join Alster ? ” she added, seeing Paul hesitate. 

“ All right. If you can wait while I ring them up at home. 
Helge Avas not quite well when I left yesterday.” 

“ Very %Yell. I’ll slip out and find something really nice for 
supper meanwhile. Give me your letters, I’ll drive round and 

post them for you ” His mother smiled radiantly, waving 

her hand to him from the door. 

How handsome she has grown again, thought her son. Now 
that her hair was quite white it made her eyes and complexion 
look even darker and warmer than before. It was as though he 
could never accustom himself to think of his mother as an old 
lady. Or remember that some day he would lose her too. — It 
was wrong, of course, that he so seldom came out to see her. 
But as he was obliged to travel about so much, he was very 
unwilling to be away from home — especially now that the children 
had not their mother \vith them. 


His poor mother must be suffering painfully now. Tua had 
always been left out of things at home. They all had qualms of 
conscience about her, now that she was ill and unhappy. They 
would never be able to make up for what they had left undone, 
whatever turn things might take. And when she left the clinic 
her husband and children would close in on her again. 

Certainly he understood well enough that his mother was right 
— for a woman it was even worse to have to live with one she did 


not like. But although in his heart he could not imagine that 
any wife could possibly like Halstein Garnaas as a husband, his 
feeling was^ always instinctively on the man’s side when he was 
together with them both. Could it be a kind of esprit de sexe 
which made him feel irritated when his sister constantly 
gave her husband a cross answer and thanked him for all his 
anmus httle attentions in such a way that she might just as well 
have said straight out : “ don’t worry' me ” 
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It ^vas Sunnie who came to the telephone, when at last he got 
the connection. Oh no, Helge had only been a little poorly, and 
she had been reading fairy-tales to him this afternoon, and now 
he was asleep. Poor child, how disappointedly she said oh — oh 
—when he told her he should not be home before to-morrow. 
But she showed her good manners : hope you’ll enjoy yourself, 
and give my love to grandmamma. 

He had not yet had a reply from Bjorg to his last letter, though 
it was over a week since he sent it. He had taken pains to write 
as nicely and earnestly as he could — ^that now she must come 
home, Ae children were longing so to see her. 

pie had not noticed that they did so, by the way. But they 
were so young— with them it was out of sight, out of mind. 
When she did come back of course they would be delighted. 

When they got out to Linlokka it was already so dark that Paul 
could see nothing of the garden. But the great bed of white 
tobacco-flowers on tfie lawn in front of the veranda shone through 
the dusk, sending out its strong, sweet perfume. His mother 
had always had white tobacco plants in her garden, as far back 
as Paul could remember. And this scent which recalled all the 
summers he had spent here made him feel strangely sad and cut 
off from his mother. They sat out on the veranda after supper. 
The light from the room within poured out, shining upon the 
curtain of Virginia creeper, which had begun to turn red. 

Now he thought that this light from the house spreading over 
a dark garden had a mournful effect. But he remembered that 
in old days he had strolled outside on autumn evenings like this 
and loved the light that swept over dark lawns so that a patch 
stood out, mysteriously green, and touched a fringe of the bushes 
and late-flowering perennials. 

Julie’s thoughts were centred on Tua the whole time, he could 
see — she returned unceasingly to her daughter and son-in-law. 

Paul was not sure that she did not exaggerate Tua’s dislike of 
her husband. God knows whedier she herself, without thinking 
of what she did, had not helped to aggravate the misunderstanding 
between them by showing so plainly that she entertained a real 
antipathy against Halstein. 

And poor Tua — that time she was trying to find her own way 
out of her mother’s world of ideas, which gave her nothing she 
could live on. There was not a single one of them who saw at 
that time what could have driven her in that particular direction 
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— ^towards Christianity, in the form which lay nearest to her. 
And then she had met Halstein Garnaas ; with him she had been 
able to talk about all that was in her mind and that nobody at 
home took a scrap of interest in, least of all when it was Tua 
who tried to talk about it in her uncritical and naively enthusiastic 
way. And then she had fallen in love with him, or imagined it 
to be love 

Only once during the last month had it happened that he and 
his sister had spoken of such things — it was little enough they 
had said even then. But one afternoon when he was sitting 
with her at the clinic she had asked him : 


" Paul — ^has it made you happy, do you think, your turning 
Catholic .? ” 

He had not been able to answer at once, because “ happiness 
seemed to him so narrow a conception that he did not quite 
know how he was to apply it — ^in connection with so infinite and 
complicated a subject as was raised by his sister’s question. 

“ Happy ” he said at length. “ Well, it depends on what 

you mean by that.” 

“ Have you found peace, I mean ? ” 

He tried to explain to her — and to himself : 

" If you mean — ^whether I have found out what is the meaning 
of peace — ^yes, I have. That there is only one who can give us 
peace — and that God’s peace is beyond all understanding. And 
it is not peace in the sense of the world’s peace. But you remem- 
ber, Jesus said once to the apostles that they were those who had 
remained with Him in all His temptations, and they should sit 
at table with Him in His kingdom.” 

“ Well ? ” his sister asked, a little bewildered. 


“ Well, then you can see ” — ^he gave a little laugh — “ that 
about peace — and a whole lot of other things — ^there’s a great 
deal that I can’t possibly know in any proper sense until it is 
put to the proof 

Tua had looked at him in silence for a while-~then she sighed 
and began to talk of something else. 

thinking of this when his mother came out with ; 

*1, » L iT to be forced to live with 

year in, year out ” 

worse anything like that to her, you’ll only make bad 

worse, said Paul with impatience. 

in front of her face : 
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“ Yes, what is it ? ” he asked, as his mother said no more. 

“ Oh no, it doesn’t matter 

" Well, yes. In certain circumstances — I don’t know how you 
formulate it exactly — but actually you can get a divorce too, can’t 
you, even if it may be a good deal more difficult in the Catholic 
Church ? ” 

Paul merely shook his head. 

Julie said quietly : 

“ But—what is going to happen about you and Bjorg then ? ” 

“ Me and Bjorg ! Things will go on just the same as they 
always have been, no doubt. Now that she’s coming home very 
soon ” 

“ Then she is coming back ? ” 

“ Why, of course — you haven’t imagined anything else, have 
you ? ” 

" That friend of hers — Fru Schjistad — has gone about saying 
you’re going to be divorced ” 

“ Oh, what rot ! ” In reality he was a good deal scared. And 
made up his mind on the spot — he would have to go to Copen- 
hagen and fetch her, and that immediately. " She was offended 
with me when she left,” he said, with a careless air that was rather 
overdone. “ Because I didn’t particularly care for her travelling 
with those people. And as I c.xpccted, they quarrelled on the 
way. Then she took it into her head that she would meet her 
mother at The Skaw and go with her to Skodsborg. But now 
Fru Jacobsen has nearly finished her cure ” 

His anger boiled up in him. That female — Fru Schjistad ! 

His angel stenographer could have some work to do now 

And that idiotic baby Bjorg — heaven only knew what she had 
said to that friend of hers — and what kind of a story she was now 
carrying round. He would have to see if he could get away on 
Saturday 

Julie said quietly : 

“ Well but, Paul — the Catholic Church doesn’t recognize mar- 
riages that are celebrated in Protestant churches, you know. It 
doesn’t hold your marriage with Bjorg to be a real, lawful mar- 
riage ” 

“ Oh yes, you may be very sure it does.” 

“ But that’s exactly one of die things the Protestant clergy are 
most furious with them about. I read an article on it only the 
other day by a parish clergyman in Afienposten, He writes in 
so many words " 
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“ Yes, there’s no limit to the nonsense they can write,” said 
Paul resignedly. 

But this was indeed something new — his mother reading 
articles that parish clergymen wrote in Afimpostm ! After that 
she might imagine all sorts of things about him and Bjorg ! 


They had not much to talk about next morning when Julie drove 
him into town in her car. 

He had not finished reading his morning mail when the tele- 
phone rang. 

" — ^you, Paul ? ” It was Halstein. How odd his voice 
sounded. It has come. Sif has passed away. This morning 
at half-past seven.” 

'' Oh ! ” 

Yes, it’s terrible. — It was the heart that failed. Quite sud- 
denly ” 

“ I can’t understand. We thought she was over the worst ” 

“ Yes,” said Garnaas’s voice. “ So did I. But it was not to 

be. I can’t say more now. But you’ll be coming here But 

will you please tell your mother- ” 

Anton Todderud had been standing on the other side of the 
writing-table. 

” There’s nothing wrong, is there ? ” he asked, wide-eyed. 

“ My sister is dead.” Paul felt he would like to shake the 
boy, when Anton slowly and solemnly crossed himself and 
clasped his hands. Though of course it was the lad who did the 
right thing 

Paul went along the corridor, knocked at the farthest door — 
his mother’s private office. 

Julie stood erect and straight in her black lasting apron ; under 
the wavy white hair her eyes looked out from her distorted face 
in a great wild stare. Paul never forgot it — she had guessed 
what he came to tell her before he opened the door. 

She clasped her head in both hands when she saw her son 
standing there : ” Oh-oh, oh-oh, oh ” and she sprang for- 

ward and flung herself into his arms : 

“ Oh, Paul ! ” 


■"'Tithed in his arms, moaning, as he held her fast : 
Mother. Mother. Mother dear ! ” 

m 11 Tulla. Oh, my poor dear, dear, good little 

Tulla. Oh, what shall I do-poor Tulla " 
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P AUL telegraphed to his wife giving her the news. “ Come 
home as quick as you can.” Bjorg replied by sending tele- 
grams of condolence, to him, to her mother-in-law and to Pastor 
Garnaas. 

The funeral was over, but Paul did not think he could leave just 
yet — on his mother’s account ; he was alarmed about her. She 
seemed completely crushed. Tua had now become little Tulla 
and nothing else to her mother — the little child she had loved, 
tenderly and rapturously — and forsaken and forgotten and 
neglected as the child grew up and did not turn out as she expected 
he}' child to be ; though she had always had her daughter with 
her and looked after her well — in a way . — Never had Paul known 
that anyone could weep as his mother wept that morning at the 
clinic, when she threw herself upon the bed and took her dead 
daughter in her arms — and she sobbed and sobbed as though 
her whole being were wrung with sorrow ; at last it was like the 

wild howling of an animal 

And yet it seemed to him that once before he had heard some- 
one, a woman, howl in this wild and heart-rending way. Sud- 
denly it came back to him — Lucy, the last night she was with 
him before he left her 

There was something in his mother’s uncontrollable grief 
which struck him as strangely brutal — crudely indifferent to poor 
Halstein who sat on the other side of the bed weeping quietly. 
So he got up and tried as gently as he could to loosen his mother’s 
arms which were clasped tightly about the body : “ Oh, mother 
dear, let her lie in peace now,” he heard himself say. His mother 
shook him off with a gesture that looked like kicking him away. 

Lillian came down from Syrstad to be with Garnaas and look 
after the children and the house for the time being. She was the 
one who had shared in Tua’s life, ever since the girl began to 
grow up, and it was she who now revived memories of Tua’s 
younger days — of how fond their father had been of her, and how 
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active and kind Tua had been at home, and so sweet when they 
went about together to buy her trousseau. She had been such 
a charming bride, and so happy and solemn when she told her 
step-mother she was to have a baby — and Erik had been so moved 

at the thought that his little Sif was to become a mother 

Raul saw the desperate and furious agony in his mother’s deep 
eyes. In her the death of her daughter had stirred anew the 
old, half-forgotten tiger-love of tender offspring — and behind the 
bars of ordinary human convention and regard for other people’s 
sorrow, his mother sat staring like a tigress from whom they have 
taken her young, at those into whose care she had consigned her 
daughter. 

At the same time Bjorg’s long absence began to cause him more 
uneasiness than he would admit to himself. To be sure, she was 
with her mother, and Fru Andora herself had no intention of 
returning to her husband just yet, from what he understood. 
But he did not at all like to think of what his mother had told 
him— tliat people were busying themselves with his domestic 
affairs, and that Fru Schjistad was dishing up a story of his and 
Bjdrg’s married life among her circle — ^which in a town so small 
as Christiania overlapped with all manner of other circles. 

Nor did he receive any proper answer to his letters to Bjorg. 
And as yet he had not cared to go so far as asking her to return 
on account of gossip 

Ruth had four pictures in the autumn exhibition, and Paul 
thought he could do no less than look in for a moment on the 
opening day to see them with her. The portrait group of his 
children was the best — the two landscapes were quite sadly com- 
monplace. Worse still was the big picture of the Hauga sseter 
with his father-in-law and himself in shooting get-up with dogs 
and guns as properties — jacket for cheap fiction. 

From the exhibition they went into the Theatre Cafe. Up- 
stairs on the first floor it was practically empty. Paul took pains 
to compose a really swell menu and find the best wine ; mean- 
w lie they talked of Tua’s death and funeral, but Paul felt so 
epressed on his cousin’s behalf that he really could not find any- 

wWrf about. He knew very well that she was not 

wanting m self-cnticism. 

T^n she herself opened the subject : 

Ut course I know I have my luck to thank that I’ve had so 
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many commissions in the last few years. And yon know that 
painting portraits to order couldn’t have done any damage to my 
talent, if I’d had enough of it — one can see that from the work 
of older painters. It’s simply due to my not having the strength 
to tackle that kind of problem that these pictures of mine look 
as if they’d been transferred to the canvas with a hot iron — as 
we did with embroidery patterns when I was young.” 

Paul turned red — she had put it so aptly that at the moment 
he could think of nothing to advance in protest. 

Ruth leaned back in her chair and looked at him. 

" Of course you’ll never have time to sit to me — so I won’t 
even ask you. But I believe I could paint a good portrait of 
you" 

Paul thought in his heart that the figure she had made of him in 
plus-fours at tlie saster was misery enough, but he answered : 

“ You know I’d be glad to sit, if it interests you. But it would 
have to be some time when I was up at Haugen — I always have 
more time there ” 

“ On the whole, you know,” said Ruth, “ I always do men’s 
portraits better than women’s.” 

Paul thought otherwise, but nodded agreement. 

" That one of Jo — ^that’s good, isn’t it ? ” 

” Yes, it’s very good, I think.” It was good, though if had 
rather the effect of a poster. But there was a diverting early 
nineteenth-century look about the long, raw-boned figure in a 
kind of plum-coloured suit, with red waistcoat and silver buttons, 
something at the same time countrified and dandified, and the 
face with its shock of black hair, its big, prominent nose and 
broad red mouth made one think of a masquerade. 

At last he was able to get away to Copenhagen. 

There W'as no one to meet him at the boat. And when he 
arrived at the hotel the hall porter handed him a letter from 
Bjorg, and was to tell him that Fru Jacobsen and Fru Selmer had 
moved out three days ago to some friends at Ordrup. 

Paul felt his heart contract with a presentiment of evil. Some- 
thing must be going on 

He tore open the letter as soon as he reached his room : 

Dear Paul, 

Unfortunately I could not get time to write to you before you left 
home, but mamma and I have got so sick of living in hotels that '^hen 
we had a chance of taking a charming little flat which some mends o 
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ours, Countess von Benningsen and her sister-in-law Fru Lehn. the 
Chamberlain’s widow, who are spending the winter oti the Riviera, 
were kind enough to offer us frightfully cheap, we moved into it at once. 
I am sorry to have an unpleasant surprise in store for you, but I shall 
explain all when we meet. Ring up when you are coming out so I 
can be sure of being at home. 

Best wishes, 

Yours affectionately, 

Bjorg. 

Paul turned the little note over and over. Then he rang down 
to the porter and asked to be put through to the telephone number 
that was stamped on the note-paper. 

A Danish maid’s voice replied from Ordrup that the ladies were 
out driving, but Fru Selmer had left word that she would be at 
home after four o’clock. 


Paul had always thought it detestable that women should submit 
to wear a kind of uniform at the orders of another person. So 
Bjorg’s tvish to see their maids go about in crimped caps and 
aprons had never been fulfilled. Now a smart little soubrette in 
black and white came and opened the door of the villa at Ordrup, 
took his hat and coat and showed him into a pearl-grey and lilac 
garden-room. 

Bjorg rose from a little arm-chair in front of a little marble 
fireplace — she looked curiously changed, and had on a light 
brick-red dress. It gave him a shock — ^though of course no one 
could ask that Bjorg should wear mourning for a sister-in-law 

He gave her his hand, was going to kiss her — she made a little 
evasive gesture. Then he saw that she had had her hair bobbed 
and darkened her eyebrows — ^that was what made her look so 
changed. 

“ Well, of course you think it doesn’t suit me ? ” was the first 
thing she said, on seeing his look of surprise, 

“ Yes, I think it really becomes you.” It did suit her in a way ; 
she had slimmed a good deal. She looked like the cover of one 
of her own ladies’ papers — at a cursory glance. 

Tj asked eagerly after the children, as she rang for the 
maid and ordered tea ; “ and will you tell my mother that Herr 
belmer is here ” 


'' moment, Bjorg— I’d like to have a little chat with 
jou alone first, you know.” 

doubtful or guilty little air. Her 
mnds flei\ up to the string of green beads she wore round her 
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neck, fidgeting with it. Then she sat down on the edge of a 
chair and looked like a little girl whose conscience troubles her. 

What the devil did it all mean ? Aloud he said : 

“ But look here, Bjorg — ^the idea was that you and your mother 

were coming home now Could it be worth ■while to move 

out here ? ” 

Bjorg looked towards the door, as if seeking help. Then she 
answered in a tone that was more offended than anything else *. 

" Well, 1 must say, Paul— been away from home a good 
deal the last few years. Our last year at Trondhjem, for instance 
— ^you let me sit there all alone with the children the whole winter. 
Have you forgotten that ? So if mamma and I choose to stay 
here in Copenhagen this ■winter, where mamma can get such 
splendid treatment for her calcareous veins — do you think that’s 
so unreasonable ? ” 

“ This winter, you say Surely you don’t mean that you’ll 

be away from Ae children the whole winter ! ” 

" I was thinking that perhaps I could have them with me here,” 
she said, losing heart. “ Sunlife at any rate. There’s such a 
splendid Catholic school here, run by some Catholic nuns,” she 
added with tearing rapidity. “ Fru von Benningsen’s nieces go 
there and such a lot of nice children, so I thought perhaps you’d 
like to have Sunlife go there for a year.” 

“ It’s quite out of the question,” said Paul shortly. “ No, 
Bjorg, indeed I think you’ve been away long enough. You’ll 
have to come home with me in a week’s time. If your mother has 
to stay here on account of her health, it can’t be difficult for her to 

find a companion or something of the sort ” 

“ Yes, but mamma’s very far from well.” Bjorg suddenly 
burst into tears. “ I don't suppose you believe it — but she’s had 
such frightful heart attacks.” 

“ Well, I’m very sorry to hear it. But your children must 
come before your mother. How would you feel about it if any- 
thing serious happened to them, while you were here ? ” 

“ Oh, you mustn’t remind me of that 1 ” She wept bitterly. 
Then she got up and ran to one of the doors : “ Mamma ! 
mamma, Paul’s here — you must come in ! ” 

Paul had a vague feeling that he was at the play — there stood 
his mother-in-law, strangely rejuvenated and smartened up. She 
had grown a good deal thinner, but all the same she looked quite 
comic in a black velvet dress that only reached a little below her 
knees. He had never seen her legs before ; they looked like pit- 
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props in silk stockings and patent-leather shoes. Over her 
shoulders she wore a huge white fox — ^and then she too had 
altered the fashion of her hair. The pyramid on her crown was 
gone and the hair was t\visted round her head like a scarf and 
stuck full of glittering ornaments. 

She sailed towards him, as he stood looking blankly : “ You’re 
looking extremely well, Paul, how pleasant to see you ! You 
had such a grand time togetherin the mountains, Jacobsen wrote. 
But how sad it was about your sister — poor Pastor Gamaas, I’nt 
sure it must have been a blow to him ! 

““But shan’t we sit down? You’ll give me a cup of tea 
won’t you, Bjorg dear ? — ^Well, of course you’re rather surprised 
to find us here, Paul ! ” 

“ Yes, you’re right ! — ^Father-in-law knows nothing about this 
either — ^he saw me off at the boat yesterday.” 

“ No, we only made up our minds a couple of days ago, you 
understand. I’ve not been at all well of late years, as you know 
— but hoto poorly I was nobody really knows, for I’m not in the 
habit of complaining, so even Jacobsen doesn’t know — and poor 
Bjorg, I had to spare her above all, when you think of the terrible 
trials she has had to go through lately— her being put to that 
sort of trouble again, though she was not well enough at the time 

to be in that condition — ^and then her grief over the boy 1 

Poor thing, it’s not to be wondered at if she’s so pulled dmvn, 
both physically and bodily ” Fru Jacobsen had talked her- 

self into a flush of excitement. 

Paul was not up to giving his mother-in-law an answer. And 
Bjorg sat on the edge of her chair and looked from her mother 
to her husband and back at her mother again rvith great round 
eyes. 

“ It’s the real truth, Paul, what mamma says,” she assented in 
a frightened and woe-begone little voice. 

“ Well, but you’ve surely recovered by now — ^you look first- 
rate 1 ” 


Bjorg began to cry again, quietly and distressingly. 

Fru Jacobsen said with emphasis : 

•f neglected your 

WT c of late years, in every sense — she absolutely needs the 
c ange . She must stay here with her invalid mother who needs 
her so that I can take some care of her.” 

question, mother. She cannot stay away 
ner cnildren any longer,*’ 
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“ No, but the children could come here ” 

“ Certainly not,” interrupted Paul. 

" You can see, can’t you, that if for instance Bjorg should want 
a divorce, there’s not the least doubt she would be given the 
children. After all, we have a State Church, I should think, so 
you can be sure you won’t be allowed to keep the children and 

make them into Catholics, if Bjorg claims them ” 

Paul turned to his wife : 

'' Will you be so kind as to tell me what all this means ? YTiat 

is this latest idea of yours ? ” 

Bjorg raised her head and looked desperately from one to the 
■other : 

“ Oh, won’t you tell him, mamma ! ” 

Then she set up a loud scream and made a dash for the door. 
Paul pushed Fru Jacobsen aside : 

” No, no, mother-in-law — I don’t accept any explanation from 
anyone but Bjorg ! ” He went after her. 

It was a bedroom with two beds, the room next door, and it 
had a feminine smell ; clothes and toilet things lay about every- 
where and there was a glitter of glass and silver. Bjorg lay face 
down on one of the beds, howling. Paul sat do'wn beside her on 
the edge of the bed and tried to turn her round : 

“ Can’t you tell me what it’s all about — dearest child ? ” 

“ Oh, I’m in such despair ” 

“ Well but, good heavens, why not tell me what it is then ? 
What in the world put this into your head— you can’t be serious 
about wanting a divorce ? ” He couldn’t help laughing — ^it 
sounded positively comic to speak of it now that they were alone. 
” What an idea ! ” 

At that moment his mother-in-law came in. She posted her- 
self at the foot of the bed : 

“ Do you really think Bjorg’s had such a grand time with you 
— planted there in tire ■wilds of the country with a husband who’s 
never at home and sees nothing in her but a breeding machine 
whether she has the health for that sort of thing or not ! I’d 
like to ask what kind of a husband you’ve been to her ? ” 

” I ? I’ve been an angel,” said Paul, snubbing her. " Bjorg 
has testified that many a time. Haven’t you, Puss ? ” 

He lifted her up, holding her round the waist: 

“ Come along, put on your things and we’ll go out somewhere. 
No, I say, mother-in-law. This is a thing Bjorg and I nill 
talk over alone. She has been my wife for over ten years, so you 
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must resign yourself to the limitation of your authority over her. 

She’s not a child that you can do as you please with 

“ 1 say ! ” he had got her out into the hall, and she was- 

weeping into her outdoor things, while he searched for his coat. 
" Is that your new fur coat — ^topping ! And how sweet you look 
in it — and your hat ? Have you got all your things ? — ^Now we’lt 

There was a little garden in front of the 'sdlla. A thin grey 
mist with a taste of frost hung over the road, but the ramblers 
on the walls of the house still bore a few roses. Above the half- 
bare trees opposite there was a rust-red glow of sunset through 
the mist. 

Paul stopped a taxi ; “ Where shall we go. Puss ? ” 

“ To Langelinje Pavilion,” sobbed Bjorg. 

" All right. I’m sure that’s first-rate.” 

“ Ugh— what a sight I must be,” she whispered, as the taxi 
pulled up. 

Paul had found a table for them in a corner. “ Shall we put 
off talking about the whole business till to-morrow, Bjorg ? ” he 
asked when the wine was brought. The next moment he re- 
gretted it — ^to-morrow, then she would have had a chance of 
talking to her mother, and then no doubt she’d be crazy again. 

She looked so unhappy that it was pitiable to see her. Paul 
took her hand across the table : 

“ Let’s see you smile now, Bjorg ! ” 

“ Oh, but Paul.” She was on the point of tears again. “ We 
haven’t been at all happy together for many years. You can’t 
say we have ! ” 

“ Have you really been so unhappy, Bjorg ? ” he asked seriously. 
“ Yes — only think of last winter — ^when Erik died.” 

Paul nodded and stroked her hand. 

“ I couldn’t face anything like that again ! ” The tears began 
to flow. 

Phew. Were they going to talk about that again ? 

“ Listen to me, my dear,” he pleaded in a low voice. “ Don’t 
you think, when you look at all the women who make a brave 
fight of it with a whole heap of youngsters — a fight which to 
many of them may look quite hopeless and meaningless, at any 
rate to those who have ceased to believe that every child born 
^™rld is worth more in itself than the whole material 
world— since this is fated to pass away, but the child actually 
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cannot die. You believe that too, Bjorg—you said so in any 
case, long before I could say that I believed it. And you believe 
too that Erik lives — he has already been given tirat to which we 
and the other children only hope to attain some day. But if 
you believe in an eternal life, you must also hold that you have 
been given your life in order that you may do something here 
on earth, since you tvere not taken away at once, like Erik — 
you are not simply to confine yourself to existing and trying to 
while away the time till you have to die ? " 

" I swear I haven’t done that either, Paul,” she protested 
indignantly. ” You can’t say I haven’t always been a good house- 
keeper — ^made a heap of things myself that Hjbrdis Schjistad or 
Evi or Ingse Meyer always gets a dressmaker in for. And I’m 
sure I never thought of having nothing to do here either. Help- 
ing mamma and — learning fancy needlework I’d thought of — 
and clay modelling too ” 

Paul had to laugh : “ Yes, yes, that’s all well and good. But 
it isn’t what I meant. I meant something that Our Lord wishes 
yon to do and that nobody else can do in your stead. You have 
sometimes complained that you had no talents like Ruth or Berit, 
or were not gifted and independent like my mother. But can’t 
you understand that all such things must appear relatively trifling 
to those who believe in God and eternal life. The moat they 
can be worth is of small account compared w'ith a mother’s work, 
if she can do it well. It is to our mother that we are confided, 
in the first eight or ten years of our life — when we are really 
being formed. Unless we were taught to be receptive to it as 
children, we never learn a thing later, no matter how it is plugged 
into us, — So to apply such taunts as breeding-machine or the 
like to mothers is nothing but a blasphemy which is rather more 
idiotic than the rest- — ” 

“ Then you think mamma talks blasphemy, do you ? ” 

“ Oh, not at all. You imow very well what I mean.” 

“ Yes, everything that’s your idea you call the will of God, 
and if I’m not enthusiastic about it, it’s blasphemous ” 

” They’re not my ideas. And I dare say I’ve not sho^vn 
enough consideration for you in the past, in many ways — ^though 
by the way you’ve said just the opposite, lots of times. But don’t 
you think, to put it plainly, that it’s rather cowardly of you, who 
have never known what it is to be ill or to have to go without 
anything, if you’re so afraid of being burdened with a larger 
family ? ” 
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Bjorg replied quietly ; 

“ Well, but, Paul — ^people say you’re so frightfully imprudent 
— as a business man, 1 mean. That you’re getting out of your 
depth in all directions, rvhat with putting up new buildings and 
trying new ways. — Yes, and it’s true, I know it is, for you’ve 
always got something on with contractors and people like that. 
And then you’ve gone surety for a lot of your w'orkpcople too — 

Schjistad says you’re a regular socialist that way ” 

He laughed ; 

“ That’s exactly the opposite of socialism, Bjorg — it’s dis- 
tributionism,” 

“ What may that be ? ” asked Bjorg suspiciously. 

*' Oh — it’s a movement which aims at defending the individ- 
ual’s rights of property and private initiative — against capitalism 
and Americanism and standardizing tendencies — and State inter- 
ference and collectivism — you understand, defending every single 
human being’s right to have a place where he can be master 
and slam the door in the face of any intruder— — ” 

“ Well, but surely everybody’s agreed about that,” she was 
almost offended. 

“ A great many are,” Paul corrected. “ And yet development 
is taking another direction. Wherever people haven’t a meta- 
physical foundation to build upon — if you toow what that is — 
so that they know they must guide development by their will, 
instead of allowing themselves to be guided by what they believe 

to be the course of development ” 

“ Metaphysical foundation— is that Catholicism ? ” she asked. 
“ Yes.” Paul laughed. “ Catholicism is a metaphysical 
foundation. Puss.” 

“ Then you must be what you said just now ? " 

" Yes. I must. Though no doubt there are a lot of Catholics 
who dare not believe it’s any use. To stick up for the small 
independent concerns and the freedom of the home and the 
rights of parents against State encroachment and all that. And 
there are many non-Catholics among the distributists. You see, 
people have let themselves be scared into believing they must 
give up the hope of saving these good old things. Till some- 
body comes and expIains\to them that the good old things are 
built up^ dogmas which at any rate have formed the foundation 
u f » 'what each human being is.” 

' u shyly ; ‘'-suppose you should find it diffi- 
cult to manage all that you’ve Wn upon yourself ? ” 
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“ Well, then it’ll have to be difficult.” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “ I shall have to get tlrrough it as best I can. But 
console yourself, Puss — bit’ll be a queer thing if I can’t anyhow 
manage to provide for you and the youngsters.” 

• Bjorg looked extremely preoccupied. 

'* There now, child ! You’re not drinking anything 

There’s no danger at present. Aren’t you looWng forward to 
coming home to Sunnie and Helge at any rate ? ” 

Bjorg gave an infinitely long sigh. Then she looked up at 
him : 

” Yes- ■” she said feebly. 

“ Now you’re coming back to the hotel with me, aren’t you ? ” 
Paul proposed, when they had got into the taxi. He put his head 
out and gave the driver the address.’ 

" No, Paul, no — it won’t do. Besides, you’ll only have a 
single room ” 

“ We can get that changed in a jiffy. And they know you 
there, so there’s no risk of being compromised,” he laughed. 

“ No, I can’t — think of mamma,” she objected. 

“ We’ll telephone to her ” 

“ And I haven’t any night things.” 

“ You can borrow pyjamas of me — ^then you’ll look like Sunnie’s 
big doll when she dressed it in real child’s clothes. I’ll run out 
the first thing in the morning and buy you a tooth-brush and 
comb — ^and this stuff too, if you want it ” — he laughingly passed 
his finger over her painted eyebrows — “ if you’ll only tell me 
what you call it ■” 

“ No.” She suddenly lost her temper. ■“ I won’t. No, I 
won’t, Paul. I’ll go home to mamma. You s/im’i make me do 
anything of that sort,” and tlien she began to cry again. 

He told the driver to go to Ordrup. Bjorg wept miserably 
the whole way. 

All the same he was in a good humour when he came back 
to his hotel. Heavens, yes — he was fond of her and she was fond 
of him ; they were fond of each other, and it was both humiliat- 
ing and shabby on his part to have had such bitter thoughts of 
her these last years, every time he found it a nuisance that Bjorg 
was not more intelligent. 

For he had ahvays known tliat there was no deptli in her. 
But it must be his own fault that he had never succeeded in 
making their married life any better than it had been — ^like a 
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series of little holiday love affairs, only with no variation of their 
object. And the kind of petting he had offered her was in reality 
a worse neglect of a avife than neglect naked and unadorned. 

He ought in any case to have managed his married life suc- 
cessfully enough to have made her his girl instead of her mamma’s. 
But when they now came home again to the children, it might 
actually turn out that this little experiment in seeing the world 
for herself had taught her a lesson. Perhaps she would attach 
herself more closely to him now. And perhaps he need not 
have been so sure that it avas waste of time to talk to her as to a 
grown-up person. That was the impression he had had this 
evening — she had taken in what he said, had asked questions, 
raised objections 

He had felt that he was fond of her, very fond, when she cried 
so bitterly this afternoon. For it was not just the same as when 
she had recourse to tears at home, in order to get her own W’ay. 
She had wept like a real human being, who stands perplexed 
and distressed in a difficult and painful situation. My poor 
little Puss 

He was in a far more peaceful and happy mood next morning 
in St. Ansgar’s church than he had been lately at Mass. Perhaps 
too he had exaggerated his owm irritability and impatience, 
reproached himself gratuitously with something which by no 
means denoted a fundamental defect in his soul. Perhaps his 
lack of humility consisted precisely in this : that he could not 
reconcile himself to the possession of faults which he found it 
difficult to master ? 

It was the first time he had been in church outside Norway, 
and it made him glad and thankful that here too he was able to 
go forward to the communion bench together with the others. 
The priest who said Mass pronounced his Latin with a strong 
Danish accent, and it was with a curious emotion that he heard 
the familiar words with this slight brogue. 

It was tbe schoolchildren’s Mass, the church was crammed 
with them. A big boy stood up and recited prayers in Danish, 
following the ceremony of the Mass. He liked this practice better 
than the one they used at home in St. Olav’s church, where the 
schoolchildren prayed in chorus. 

But when, later in the morning, he came out to the villa at 
urdrup, It became clear to him tliat if he had gained some ground 
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with Bjorg the day before, his mother-in-law had been pretty 
successful in winning it back from him. 

Fru Jacobsen received him alone. Bjorg had had such a 
frightful headache this morning that her mothef had sent her 
out for a walk. And then she began to lecture him. 

— ^About how unhappy Bjorg had been with him of late years, 
and she should not submit to be ruined in body and soul for 
the sake of his principles, while he destroyed the welfare of his 
whole family with his wild ideas, which might do very well for 
Dagoes who got their living by going round with a barrel-organ 
or selling peanuts and vegetables in the street — and that was one 
way of being your own master 

Paul nodded gravely : 

“ You’re right, mother-in-law. I’ll make a note of that, if 
I should go bankrupt some day- ” 

The old woman was fmious : 

“ Ah, but I’m serious, I’d have you to know. Tm not going 
to leave my child in the hands of a perfectly irresponsible person 
that nobody knows what he’ll do next. And you’ll find I shall 
gwdi care -tbat there’a en&wgb settled c-n Sjdrg and her 
children so that they shan’t suffer any want if you choose to go 
and ruin yourself ” 

" I think you’ve taken leave of your senses ! ” Paul gave an 
angry laugh. “ Who on earth put it into your head that I’m in 
such a bad way ? It’s absolute nonsense ” 

Fru Jacobsen’s head rocked on her shoulders ; 

“ Ha ! I know more than you’d suspect ! And Bjorg’s still 
young and pretty, let me tell you, and can still make something 
of her life. It’s not going to help you a bit if you try to seduce 

your orvn rvife I can’t see why you’re not ashamed of such 

a dirty trick ! ” 

“ Good-bye,” said Paul, and went. 

He walked up and down a little way from the house. It was the 
same bitter, misty weather as the day before, with a faded glow 
of sunshine behind the fog. The trees along the avenue of villas 
were half stripped, with a few yellow leaves at the top, and a 
few frost-nipped flow'ers still bloomed in the gardens. 

After a long wait he saw her coming round the corner. She 
gave a start on discovering him. 

“ Good morning, Puss. How’s the headache ? ” 

“ Better, thanks,” she said weakly. 
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He took her arm and drew her into a side road — exactly like 
the one they had left, with villas and villa gardens and naked 
trees and dusty rvithered leaves on the footpath. 

“ So you’ve told your mother everything we talked about yes- 
terday ? ” he asked, as they walked. 

She only looked at him, miserably unhappy. 

“ Well, after that you can well understand that I won’t let 
you go back to her. Now you’ll have to come back with me to 
Copenhagen and we’ll leave by the night train. You’re not to 
talk to your mother till we’re in Christiania — ^that is, if it pleases 

her to come after us ” 

Then she started her crying again. 

“ I can’t do that, Paul. I can’t leave mamma like that — it 

would be miming away and nothing else ” 

“ Oh — you didn’t mind running away from me.” 

She gave him a frightened look : 

" At that time I had no idea I shouldn’t be coming back quite 
soon ” 

“ Then is it entirely your mother’s work, putting these fancies 
into your head ? ” 

“ Well — mamma has quite made up her mind that I ought to 
apply for a divorce,” murmured Bjorg. 

She stood holding on to a paling with both hands, and her 
tears dripped into the privet hedge of some total stranger’s 
garden. 

And it struck him as a terrible thing that all this to-do was 
about her. That little body in a brown fur coat, with the childish, 
tear-stained face — ^why were they fighting to get possession of 

her ? And could it be true that temporal and eternal values 

were at stake, according as she acted in this way or in that ? 
Certainly she was to be pitied — ^butwhy couldn’t he let her mn, 
if she wanted to so badly — ? 

And as though she had read his thoughts, she said : 

“ Pooh, it’s not that you care a bit about me, my boy ! It’s 
only because you’re not allowed to have a divorce, I know that 
very well ! ” 

No, Bjorg, it’s not only that. You know that I’m fond of 
you.” 

But he felt himself that it did not sound very convincing, 
^org walked on, with bent head, and in a flood of tears. She 
u not answer a word more, and when they came to her garden 
' he had to let her go. 
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In the afternoon a telegram came for him : '* Mamma had heart 
attack, can’t leave her a moment, don’t come out. Bjorg.” 

It was true — ^which he would never have believed. But when 
he came out to the villa he met a stout gentleman with ruddy 
cheeks and fair hair on tlie garden path — presumably the doctor. 
And the maid who opened tire door looked at the same time 
frightened and deeply interested. Fru Jacobsen was very, very 
poorly, she informed him. Probably she has brought it on by 
suggestion, thought Paul. 

The drawing-room smelt of cigar smoke and something 
medicinal — ether no doubt. Bjorg stole in ; miserably tearful 
and shaken she looked. He did not get much talk with her — ■ 
obviously it was of no use now. 

So he sent out flowers and sweets to his mother-in-law and to 
Bjorg and telephoned and called and inquired how things were. 
But it was useless to think of getting Bjorg home with him now. 
And when a week had gone by he could not stay any longer in 
Copenhagen. 

At the last moment Bjorg turned up at the station. She brought 
a whole armful of parcels for him to take to her father and the 
children. She wished him a good journey. Her face was pale 
and harassed, and it was with an almost pitiable smile that she 
spoke of his coming again 

Only when he sat in the train going northward did the thought 
occur to him — surely there could never be a man in the case ? 
But he dismissed it. There was at all events this good thing 
about conventional morality, that it kept the Fru Jacobsens and 
the Bjorgs from committing follies. And it was not very likely 
that any man would take it into his head to fall in love with 
Bjorg 7Wti>—tQ the point of divorce and marriage. With himself 
it was a different matter ; it was the habit of all these years, 
based on the memory of her early brier-rose charm. He could 
see traces of that in spite of all, where a stranger would see nothing 
but a fairly ordinary, doll-like little woman, who was no longer 
so young that her childishness became her. And she trailed 
round with that mother who was fit to scare anyone over the 
border 
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N E\^RTHELESS it annoyed him fearfully to come home 
to Christiania without his wife. He told his mother about 
Fru Jacobsen’s illness, and she replied “ how tiresome ” in her 
iciest tone. 

Sunnie and Hetge were pleased with their presents. They 
asked after their mother, but not very anxiously. 

At last it came. His father-in-law rang him up one day : 
“ There’s something I must talk to you about. It isn’t anything 
amusing exactly, but it can’t be helped. I don’t know whether 
you’ll come here, or shall I come up to you .? ” 

" If you can come out here, you know the youngsters will be 
delighted. Take the 6.30, then you can get a lift with our trucks, 
and we’ll meet at the office.” 

Of course it was about that. Until now it had never been 


mentioned between them, though Paul had been to see his 
father-in-law several times since he returned from Copen- 
hagen. 

Jacobsen looked miserably depressed when he appeared at 
Paul’s office that evening. The back of his ulster was red with 
brick-dust, and as Paul was brushing him he hung his head with 
a strange air of embarrassment. 


Paul had to find the night-watchman and speak to him before 
he left the works. The big lamps shone but into the raw 
November evening ^ they walked dotvn beU^en some long 
drying-sheds containing unbaked bricks that had qeen spoilt by 
ffie frost. The fog drifted and w:reathed about the lamps. While 
Paul was talking to the watchmaiisjacobsen stooped down and 
patted his big Newfoundland. He l£K)ked as if he was seeking 
commit from the shaggy black animalNs, ' 

• ^ u ^ rushed to meet them the irKyuent they stepped 
into the hall ; they were wild with delight b^se their grand- 
tather had come and they would be allowed up a little 

,_onger than usual and had their best clothes on. ^flie looked 
‘ ”u.ing m her sea-blue knitted frock; every time slie flung 
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round her light brown hair danced over her slight shoulders and 
thin arms. 

Paul saw some little old man’s tears, bead-like and hard, 
quivering on Jacobsen’s prominent cheek-bones. 

He was quiet and dejected at the supper-table. Now and again 
he looked from one child to the other, as they chattered delightedly 
about the things on the table, which were not the same as on 
ordinary days. 

Afterwards, when they had all moved into the smoking-room, 
the children insisted on their grandfather showing them card 
tricks ; Jacobsen knew four, and they were just as exciting every 
time he performed them, 

“ Grandpapa, aren’t you well ? ” asked Sunnie presently, as 
she caught sight of his face. 

“ Grandpapa’s tired,” Paul hastened to say ; “ so now you’d 
better go up to bed.” 

“ Oh, but you said we might stay up a long time ” 

At long last he got them off upstairs. 

“ Ay, ay, ay,” sighed Jacobsen. ” She’s so like Bjdrg, when 

she was that age Just like that Bjorg was, and oh, such a 

dear good child, and so pretty ” 

" Yes, Sunnie’s very like her mother,” 

“ Ay, that time we were good chums, that we were. Then it 
was papa this and papa that, all the time. No fancies about her 
in those days ” 

Gladys came in and interrupted — she was to say that the 
children tvere ready. Jacobsen went up with Paul to watch them 
at their prayers. 

Sunnie’s evening prayer had gradually developed into quite 
a protracted liturg)'. Her grandfather sat on a little child’s chair, 
with his clasped hands hanging down between his knees. He 
gazed with profound devotion at the little girl — she looked very 
angelic, kneeling in her white nightgomi. 

“ First I read something out of the Bible to Helge,” she in- 
formed her grandfather ; ” and now I’m reading about John the 
Baptist, because it’s Advent, you see ” 

" Read about where they chopped his head off ! ” crowed the 
bloodthirsty Helge. 

” No, that’s the twenty-ninth of August, you know,” said 
Sunnie patronizingly. 

“ Beheading of John the Baptist ! ” Her grandfather’s face 
lit up in a huge smile. " So you know that too, my lass ! ” 
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" Yes, 1 should think so— it’s in the missal, that is ” 

“ But, father, what made Herod do it just because that girl 
said he was to— did he think she was so nice ? ” ^ 

“ I expect he did. She had danced so nicely, you know,” 
said his father. 

“ 1 think they look so idiotic when they’re dancing,” said Helge 
scornfully. 

Jacobsen suddenly bent his head and covered his face with 
his hands. Sunnie waved her hand : “ There, now you must be 
quiet, I’m going to read ” 


“ You’ll stay the night of course ? ” asked Paul, when they were 
down in the smoking-room again. But Jacobsen said he must 
go home by the last train ; there was the furnace to be seen 
to. 

Paul waited while the old man explained at great length how 
unpractically the hot-water pipes were laid in his house. 

“ — ^Well, now mother’s written,” said Jacobsen at last. “ I 
thought I ought to tell you about it. Maybe it was stupid of me, 
but it made me so mad, I tore up the letter and went straight 
down and pitched it into the furnace. Ay, this is— I’m so 
ashamed that my daughter’s turned out like this ! ” 

“ I can guess what she’s written — that she wants to get Bjorg 
divorced from me ? ” Paul asked. 

Jacobsen bowed his head. A few small grunts came from 
him. 


” pather-in-law ! I don’t think you need take it so much to 
heart. I don’t at all think Bjorg herself is so set on it. When it’s 
made clear to her that it’s quite out of the question that she can 
claim the children — and it is so, I’ve consulted my lawyer about 
it— she’ll come home again all right.” 

“ You’re sure of that — ^that they can’t take the children from 
you ? ” 


“ Perfectly certain." 

Jacobsen said quietly : 

" know how Andora is, when she’s taken a thing into 
her head.^ And now she’s made up her mind that she’s going in 
for all this gadding about and amusing themselves and driving 
round in motor-cars with svfell people and dancing in caffe and 
all the rest of it. And if it’s true what she writes, that Bjorg has 
gone so utterly crazy about this fellow ” 

Paul answered after a little pause : 
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“ That I haven’t heard anything about — ^that there was a man 
in tlie case.” 

" Well now, it was stupid of me to burn her letter. Now 
I can’t think what it was she called him, but I’m sure he’s from 
Czechoslovakia or Greece or somewhere in those parts — some 
kind of diplomat ” 

" Oh, bosh ! ” exclaimed Paul with a laugh of relief. “ I 
don’t believe a word of it.” 

It would have to be an odd kind of diplomat who would think 
of taking up with those tu’O ladies. It must be all nonsense 

But he was both depressed and uneasy as he drove home after 
seeing his father-in-law into the train. 

In a way it excused Bjorg and explained her recent manner, 
if she had contracted a love affair doum there. For the poor 
prl had really been both distressed and perplexed. At any rate 
it showed her in a more human light than if her conduct had 
merely been dictated by subservience to her mother. 

The motives of this conjectural new fancy of hers were not 
likely to differ essentially from those which had once impelled 
her to fall in love with him. At that time, in those calm and 
distant days before the war, he had appeared as the man who 
was able to secure for her the future of her dreams, a domestic 
idyll of easy circumstances. But she too had reacted to the war 
and post-war period — in her little way. She too had grown 
restless, but knew no other way than to try to climb upward in 
society — according to what she had been taught as a child to 
regard as ups and do^vns. And in her eyes all those were "-on 
top ” who were not obliged to do any tiring, who could throw 
money about and found amusement in anything which saved 
one from being alone with oneself for a while. So it was quite 
possible that this little person had allowed herself to fall into 
rosy dreams, if a fellow whom she took to belong to a set of 
this sort had shown her some trifling attention. 

And it was imaginable that a foreigner had allowed him- 
self to be dazzled by her Scandinavian type or had been taken in 
by her and her mother’s extravagance. Bjorg on the other hand 
was apt to see heroes of magazine fiction and detective novels 
in anything that had to do with diplomacy and titles. 

He could not feel any real jealousy. His feeling was far more 
one of exasperation at her everlasting stupidity which had ended 
in placing them bodr in such an impossible situation. It was 
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crude to reckon on such things, but he could not help taking 
this into account ; that it was scarcely conceivable that Bjorg 
would be capable of going so fat as to be unfaithful to him in a 
legal sense. She entertained an honest, upright and intolerant 
abhorrence for what she called “ passion,” since of course, in 
common rvith all Philistines, she guessed that passion has some- 
thing to do rvith suffering, 

Jacobsen had said he didn’t think Andora had any intention 
of seeking a divorce for herself. But she was going to remain 
with her child and stand by her side as long as Bjorg needed 
her — ^whatever she may have meant by that. Perhaps in a way 
it was lucky that Bjorg had such a dragon to guard her. 

Paul could only suppose that when these Uvo foolish females 
had it in black and white from the lancer that their claims were 
ridiculous, Bjorg would come back. 

What their married life would be like after that it was useless 
to speculate. 

Father Tangen had been Paul’s confessor ever since he was 
received into the Church. But while Paul was in Copenhagen 
this autumn it so happened that Father Tangen was transferred 
to a country parish, and Paul had chosen Father Kindrich in 
his place. 

Of course he could not expect to have a confessor ^Yho " under- 
stood ” him — ^he knew that very well and said to himself that 
the thing is to acknowledge one’s sins, great and small, as 
honestly as one can and resist all conscious and unconscious 
temptations to excuse them.— Uncle Abraham had been right in 
hundering against obligatory confession on account of its being 
ruminating, and Halstein, who to a certain extent admired the 
nstitution as a kind of spiritual hygiene, knew a good deal less 
ibout it than old Dverberg had done. It was 7iot any kind of 
bath or massage for the soul ; it was put there to teach people 
what it means to humble oneself — learn to know yourself and 
keep apm from each other the facts and all the excuses and 
extenuating circumstances that one usually discovers when pre- 
paring for confession •, confess your own faults and not anyone 
else’s— then you may receive holy absolution with a contrite 
heart, as the formula has it. And if the priest could give him 
no other guidance than that which was purely general and dog- 
matic, approximately the same for all, he had no right to feel 
eved on that account. A confessor who is at the same 
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time a “ directeur spirilud " is a supplementary gift which Our 
Lord sends if He thinks there is need of it. 

It had been easy enough to say tliis, so long as he had Harald 
Tangen. His addresses in the confessional were always purely 
objective little statements of theology and psychology ; to liim 
all souls for tvhich he had been made responsible were equally 
valuable, and he purposely laid all stress on what was common 
to them, without emphasizing individual distinctions. That was 
in any case Paul’s impression, since tlie priest had always talked 
to him in a reserved and matter-of-fact waj% without a shadow 
of unction. Paul had seen enough of Harald Tangen in these 
last years to perceive tliat his friend abhorred sentiment, because 
his own need was to prune rather than to foment his tendency 
thereto. 

Outside the confessional he had never spoken to Father Tangen 
about himself ; their talk was always of work and general topics, 
never about people. 

With Father ICindrich it was quite another thing. He was a 
Rhinelander, and he belonged to a different time, and Paul 
thought him fairly unctuous and altogether too effusive. He had 
to curb himself from getting impatient, even in the confessional, 
but it seemed to him that the priest misunderstood every word 
he said. His impatience with people he didn’t like, his hasty 
contempt of evet^hing he considered stupid and vulgar, inflated 
sentiment and slovenly thinking — these were indeed sins of 
thought ; but he had no idea tliat he gave liimself away when 
such feelings came over him ; he merely retired into himself. 
Father Kindrich admonished him exactly as if he were in the 
habit of behaving brusquely and disagreeably to every person 
he didn’t like . — A long time afterwards it daumed on Paul that 
after all it was old Father Kindrich who had had the clearer 
view. 

As he thought he must now speak to a priest to find out 
what attitude he ought to adopt towards his wife’s vagaries, he 
went in the first place to visit Father Kindrich in his study one 
afternoon. 

That he must refuse his consent to a divorce was cleat ; it 
was only what he himself had thought. Similarly, that if in 
spite of that Bjorg succeeded in obtaining the divorce, and even 
if she afterwards married another, he was nevertheless bound 
to her as long as she lived. 

But it irritated Paul that Father Kindrich was so sympathetic, 
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VI 


T hat summer Ruth Wangen went to the Hauga sffiter with 
the children. Tua’s youngest — two little boys — ^were there 
too. Pastor Garnaas had been so unfortunate with his house- 
keepers since he became a wdower, said Lillian ; the first one 
had set her cap at him so deliberately and the second was quite 
incapable. So she had set about helping him. She asked Paul 
to take Kjetill and Tov into the mountains, if Ruth was willing 
to have them as well as the others ; then Guro and Ambjdr 
could go with her to Syrstad. 

" You know how fond I am of those children ! ’’—Lillian 
looked up at him feelingly from tlie sweater she was knitting for 
AmbjSr. “ For I da feel I have a sort of right to a small shzve 
in all Erik’s grandchildren, haven’t I ? But with Sif’s^children 

it’s peculiarly so ; they’re so very near my heart ” _ _ 

" It seems to me you spoil them all pretty equally, Lillian, 
said Paul politely. “ By the by, has Sunnie written to thank 

you for her peasant’s dress ? ” 

“ Yes— such a charming little letter 1 Oh, but you micst see 
it." She looked as if she would clasp her hands, and gave a 
deep sigh : “ Yes, Paul, they’re two lovely children, yours 1 
Thank God you have them, at any rate 1 ’’ 

Paul tried to think of something else to talk about. But 
then luckily the telephone rang, and Lillian was occupied for a 
quarter of an hour. 

This was one evening in May ; she had asked him to come 
and have supper with her. Afterwards, as they sat in her 
boudoir,^ Lillian unfolded her scheme to him. Alster was trying 
to get rid of Syrstad ; it had not done well — place like that 
rad to be o\TOed and run by a man who knew the business. 
How \yould it be if she bought instead a villa with an upper 
story, m a good quarter, and let Halstein have the ground floor 
quite cheap and lived upstaire herself? Then she could be some 
ep to him and his children, and he could devote himself more 

to his work, without being worried by domestic cares 
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“ Hm. What does Halstein say to that ? ” 

“ Oh, you know what Halstein ’s like. So sensitive about such 
things. It’s so exceedingly repugnant to his nature to accept 
help from anyone.” 

Paul nodded. It was his impression that his brother-in-law 
found the constant solicitude of his step-mother-in-law rather a 
nuisance, 

“ But when he understands that it is I who have to thank him 
— ^for you know it would give me an object in life, wouldn’t it, 
if I could devote myself to Tua’s children ” 

His sister’s little boys were well-behaved and easily managed — 
that is, they became so when they had spent a little time in the 
mountains. His previous impression of Kjetill, the twelve-year- 
old, had not been very favourable, but here he brightened up. 
The poor boy had evidently suffered from being transplanted to 
to^vn. Now he ran about all over the place, fishing and gather- 
ing berries ; he and Sunnie fetched home the goat and helped 
to put in the cattle at night — and Kjetill had done a man’s work 
when the haymakers were here, said the dairy-woman. " I’m 
going to be a farmer, I am,” said Kjetill. “ Well, there are 
worse things than that,” thought Paul. 

Tov was a little younger than Sunnie. He was no doubt an 
uncommonly backward child, but very good. Helge was over- 
joyed at having this cousin who submitted entirely to being 
ordered about by the smaller boy. Helge was very fond of 
bossing. And he could do that to his heart’s content this year, 
as Sunnie was occupied from morning till night in " nursing tire 
baby ” — the dairy-woman had a child of about a year old, and 
Sunnie had appropriated it entirely. 

Paul had not been able to come up to the sreter so often, but 
Ruth told him about the children. She had such a charming 
way uith them. What a waste of values it is, thought Paul, 
that it has only fallen to her lot to be a mediocre painter. How 
old could she be now ? — ^five-and-thirty or so. She was pretty ; 
it only improved her looks that life had left some traces on her 
dark and dark-eyed face. 

Paul was pretty late in getting away from the steatite W'orks this 
Saturday evening ; the electric circuit had been struck during 
the thunderstorm of the night before. 

The days were already gro\ving perceptibly shorter ; it was 
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gloomy under the trees the last part of the way through the 
forest. 

The cattle-track swerved forward under Vassfjeld. Above the 
crest the evening sky was a pale gold, but under the steep side 
of the mountain widi its grey screes the shadows lay above the 
bog. A few scattered old firs grew where there was a patch of 
drier ground ; farther out white-bearded dead pines leaned 
above the yellowed sedges round the water-holes. So when he 
came up on to the neck of Vassfjeld and had the flat bare rock 
in front of him, the light of the whole wide vault almost dazzled 
him. A row of glistening little tarns trailed northward towards 
the Grondal hill ; here and there little red eyes of light gleamed 
in the distance — ^the Grondal sfeters. He felt a sudden desire 
to go in that direction, simply to experience once again how it 
feels to arrive at evening among a group of sseters, where one 
has never been before. 

But his road lay to the westward — he had still three-quarters 
of an hour’s walk before him. 

The sky was still bright, though it was fairly dark on the ground. 
Big black bodies loomed up on the dusky slope, coming towards 
him— the Rust sjeter cows. “ They’re still as bad as ever at 
coming home, aren’t they ? ” he said to the woman who was 
with them.— In a different way it is good to come upon a place 
where everything is familiar. 

Many stars were out already as he came up the Hauga sxter 
meadow. The brook murmured, with here and there a gleam, 
as the water caught the light of the sky. Oh, the good smell of 
a sffiter — of wet pasture and goats and byre and wood-smoke. 
The houses lay hidden in the darkening slope, as long, low black 
shadows. The roof of the byre alone stood out clearly against 
the western sky which was still fringed ■with orange light. Tlie 
cattle were all in, the byre door was shut. From within came a 
sound of dull thuds as the cows shifted and strained at their 
halters. 

jHic separator was whirring in Magnhild’s dairy ; tliere w'as 
a light m the passage window there. Paul walked past tlie old 
nut, where his own quarters were, and up towards the new 
nrough the window he saw the flickering light of a fire 
asle^— 'Jsmg the open hearth. The children were probably 

Then the notes of a concertina fell on his ear. She must 
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have visitors ? He hoped they were only folks from the 

other sJEters. 

His first sight on opening the door was the children sitting 
huddled together rovmd the fire in their night clothes, the foot 
of a man and the concertina he had in his hands. The man cut 
short his playing and leaned forward to see who had come ; it was 
somebody with a black forelock hanging over his eyes, big cheek- 
bones and a big, sharp nose — ^why, it was Jo Braastadlyldyen ! 

“ But — are you here ! ” said Paul in surprise ; the other got 
up and gave him his hand. 

“ Yes, I came home to my brother’s the other day. And tlien, 
you see, I thought I’d look up the saeter in the holidays — ^it’s so 
jolly here ” 

“ Well — glad to see you back. Did you come just lately — 
from France, I mean ? I thought you were going to stay in 
Brittany the whole autumn ? ” 

Paul felt a little awkward the moment he had said it — afraid 
the other might interpret it as a reproach for not having called 
on him at the works. Braastadlykkjen had been abroad with a 
travelling scholarship since the new year, and Paul had helped 
him to bring it off. Now he had a vague impression that Jo 
was put out at seeing him. 

Ruth came in from the kitchen : 

“ We didn’t think you were coming this evening.” The 
lads from Kaldbakken had brought news of the accident to the 
power circuit when they passed that afternoon. “ But sit down 
and I’ll find you something to eat. Gladys has gone over to 

the Mo sa2ter. There is coffee here ” The coffee-pot was 

purring on the hearth. Ruth brought a cup, handed it to 
Braastadlykkjen : “ Will you pour out, Jo ? — ^Jo has a flask of 
home-made, so you can have a drop of medicine to pick you up, 
if you like,” she laughed. 

“ Papa, have you remembered my blue wool ? ” came Sunnie’s 
sing-song voice. " Ah, that is a good thing, now I can finish 
the guernsey for Little Ivar this week. Papa, you don’t know 
how good I am at knitting, aren’t I, Ruth ? — ^it’ll be fine ! ” 

At last Paul and Ruth persuaded the children to vanish, and 
the grown-ups were able to settle down in front of the fire. 
Paul and Jo talked of the affairs of the steatite works and of 
Jo’s travels and of the neighbours and of mutual friends in 
Christiania. 

Ruth had pushed her chair back on account of the heat. She 
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sat half in shadow and the light of the flames played over her 
shapely hands, which were clasped on her knee. She kept per- 
fectly silent, only replying a few words when one of the others 
addressed a question to her. 

It was long past midnight before tlicy heard Gladys saying 
good-bye to her escort at the gate. Jo Braastadlykkjen got up 
and stood looking rather doubtfully at Ruth Wangen : 

“ Well — I suppose I’ll have to be going ” 

“ Aren’t you going to stay here to-night ? ” asked Paul in 
surprise. 

“ Perhaps you’d better stay here now, as it’s so late,” said 
Ruth. “You can get a bed in Paul’s hut, you know.” 

“ Thanks, but ” No, he’d borrowed Vinsvold’s hut, said 

Jo. And then Ruth had promised to see him home to-night, so 
as to row the boat back. — ^^flnsvold’s boat was drawn up on the 
island, but he was to take Hans Kaldbaltken’s boat to get out 
there— only Hans had said he must send the boat back again at 
once, as Hans was to use it himself early to-morrow morning. 
So Ruth had offered to go with him and row-— 

Paul saw tliat Ruth turned red. That was an absurd idea 
anyhow— that she should come back alone from Djupsjoen in 

the middle of the night ! 

“ No, you’d much better turn in with me,” suggested Paul. 

Thanks The only thing was, Jo mumbled, that Vinsvold 

had said sometlung about coming up himself early to-morrow 
and he had no key to tire hut ; the one Jo had was the only 
one 

“ But then he won’t have a boat ! And you’ll never hear 
him, when once you’ve gone to sleep, however long he shouts 
to you from land.” 

“ If you’re not too tired ” said Ruth. She rose, went to 

the rvindow and looked out. “ We might both see Jo home. 
I should enjoy it. There’s such wonderful moonlight to-night.” 

They had only a little way to go along the hill at the back of 
Sffiter before they saw the lake lying before them on 
ground, drenched in silver moonlight. 

The beauty of the night was positively unbelievable. The 
moon was almost full and stood high in the sky, filling space 
with ^ pale, as it were liquid light in which the stars were 
rotvned. Imng rounded summits, whitened with reindeer 
moss, rose above the moor into the moonlight, and their immo- 
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bility and the colours of the night and the murmur of water 
through the stillness seemed like another life beyond human life. 

Paul kept wishing to himself, couldn’t Jo hold his jaw now I 
But he talked on and on — about the thunderstorm the night 
before ; the lightning had struck one of the big old firs on the 
bog below Vassfjeld : “ didn’t you see it as you came up ? ” 

Paul shook his head. 

But Jo continued to hold forth : it always struck there. He 
remembered in his childhood two dairy-women were killed 
there by lightning ; they had taken shelter under a tree. It 
was the husband of one of them who found them, the other 
was his sister 

Paul didn’t care to say that he knew the story, but had been 
told it happened sixty years ago. 

On the stump of the tree imdcr which the women had lain 
there was said to be a cross carved : " Now I suppose that’s a 
custom that has come down from Catholic times, isn’t it ? ” 
asked Jo. 

I dare say.” 

" I’d like to know whether the Torsgar hill on the other side 
of the bog wasn’t called after Thor and his goats. You know, 
they called it Bukkedal somewhere along there ” 

It was said to be called after two reindeer hunters who 
quarrelled over a buck one of them had shot, Paul knew, but 
didn’t take the trouble to answer. 

For there was supposed to have been a group of farms in 
old days, where the Torsgard saeters lay now. Before the Black 
Dcatli, no doubt. Jo had seen the site of the church 

Paul was reminded of the novel Jo had written. Many of 
the descriptions were good in themselves and full of life, but 
any other plot would have done just as well. He had written 
two endings and read them both to Paul : in one of them Gjert 
ravished Kari and then disappeared into tlic mountains. Many 
years afterwards some reindeer hunters found a skeleton in a 
scree with a gun lying under it. Kari lost her reason and wan- 
dered about among the mountains, crooning and singing. In 
the other ending Gjert and Kari came out on a brae where they 
had a view over the whole country^-side : it was morning just 
as the sun was rising ; he w.ilked erect like a young god, and 
she followed with bent head, tearful and smiling like a flower 
wet witli dew. Where the paths divided they paused for a while 
— Kari took a few steps along the path that led to her father’s 
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farm— then she turned and ran back, weeping and laughing, till 
she rejoined Gjert.— Jo had had a sore struggle to decide which 
of these endings he ought to use. Well, well — ^liis job was a 
sculptor’s 

Paul sighed impatiently. On a night like this people had no 
business to be out on the mountains ; if they chose to be out 
for all that, they might at least keep quiet. — ^There was a glint 
as of mica on some of the small stones in the path. 

Ail at once a mighty long-draAvn roar seemed to rise from 
the very eartli — a bull bellowing long and loud, then another 
growling darkly. Straight in front of them they saw tire beasts 
on a level stretch of grass by the path ; two young bulls tilting 
at each other under the moon, grappling slowly rvith lowered 
horns .and closing — one of them slipped aside, came again rvith 
a little crack, as their horns met. Elfishly superb they looked 
at their play, with the short black shadows under tlieir feet. 
Four or five smaller bull calves lay or stood about on the out- 
skirts of the patch of grass. 

That would have been a nice thing for Ruth to meet as she 
came back alone, he thought. Though he knew that Ruth was 
not afraid of bulls, and the two wluch were butting at each 
■other were the little bull from Haugen and another youngster 
that belonged to the Mo saster. 

They stood for a while watching the game. Then the two 
that had been at grips dashed off, and all the calves got up and 
shambled after. 

They reached the lake. The path of moonlight lay broad 
upon it, and far out the island showed up in black shadow. It 
was a longish row— out there and back again. A mad idea this 
of Jo and Ruth 


It was half-past two before they had finished saying good-bye 
to Jo on the island and Paul and Ruth got into the boat again. 

Paul rowed \vith long, slow strokes. The island grew less 
and less. The moon had sunk a good way — and Ruth sat in the 
boat, dark and slender ; she said nothing, only now 
and then she bent her head back as though looking into the sky 
rwto her closed eyes. Now he thought there was no such huny 
about getting home^ 

reached the shore and he had tied 
nmSuv S’ f the path home to the sajter. They walked 
qu ckl}, side by side, and said not a word. The bulls were gone ; 
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they did not meet a living tiling except a lemming that darted 
across the path. 

It was good to be allowed to walk in silence, after all the 
chatter of that fellow Jo. Paul did not reflect that never before 
had he been silent like this, in Ruth's company. Cold it was 
now, so that they could sec their own breath like a little light 
smoke in front of their faces, and the stillness all around was 
alive with a murmur of water on the moor. 

As they stood in the shadow outside her door they instinc- 
tively spoke in low tones ; they said good night to each other and 
Paul took his rucksack. He had gone a few paces down the 

slope when she called softly : “ Paul ” 

“ Yes ? ” He turned round. “ Was there anything ? ” 

“ No. — Not really. Only, it’s almost a sin to go to bed on a 
night like this ” 

Paul stood waiting. He no longer felt tired, was quite ready 
to go and see the sunrise from one of the hills, if that was what 
she would propose. But she said ; 

" I don’t know whether there’s any water in your hut.” 

She went with him down the meadow, and when he unlocked 
the door of the old hut she went in first. The room seemed 
pitch-dark to them coming from outside, and the air of it was 
warm and cosy within the timber walls. A streak of moonlight 
came in through the little window, lighting up a white square 
on the floor. 

The carafe and the mug were empty : " Oh, but it doesn’t 
matter, Ruth.” Paul picked up the pail from die passage and 
hurried out. 

The spring tvas away behind the barn. Paul knelt on the 
flat stone and lowered the pail slowly into the clear, ice-cold 
water. The pool was a little world by itself in the moonlight, 
with colours unknown to the daytime — the water lay dark and 
deep under the light, smooth-worn slabs of shale ; green weeds 
waved delicately where the spring bubbled up and glistened. 
The thick moss bordering the brook was a vivid light green by 
daylight, and the willow-herb which grew thickly round the pool 
was dark green with fine reddish stalks — ^now they were some- 
thing different, for which no one could find a name. 

Ruth had followed him out and stood facing him. 

“ It was a shame that you should have to fetch water your- 
self ” 

” Oh, but that’s nothing 
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“ — there something, Ruth ? ” He could not tell how he 
had come to ask such a question. 

She shook her head slightly. They walked slowly over the 
grass. 

Paul^ stood on the doorstep outside his hut, following her 
with his eyes till she had gone in and shut the door of the new 
house. She had been so odd 

He went on thinking about her as he undressed. She could 
never ? In the first place she was at least six years his senior, 
and besides, Jo was good enough in his own way, but he and 
Ruth ^no, that would hardly turn out well. — -Hadn’t they been 
just the least bit odd when he came in this evening ? They 
had seen a good deal of each other in Christiania in the last few 
years. No indeed, he sincerely hoped Ruth wouldn’t go in for 
any nonsense in that direction after all 


Paul could not rid himself of a feeling of discomfort or un- 
e^iness, as he was jolted along in Rasmus Nyplassen’s cart on 
Monday morning. Jo had been to see them again on Sunday 
afternoon. One can’t interfere in such things, but 


Nkt Week-end he had to fetch the children ; they were to go to 
s^chool again. Ruth had offered to stay at the sreter and keep 
house /or him during the shooting season— though Magnhild, 
the dairy-woman, could have done that perfectly ; this year it 
looked as if he would be there alone. His fatlier-in-law had 
refund, he was quite broken-down now, and nothing Paul could 
say had aig effect. He had proposed to Hans to come up for a 
ttmc, but Hans had ended by deciding in favour of an invitation 
from some friends who had a shooting at Valdres, and of course 
he would have better sport there than at the Hauga saiter.— 
ut then there Was that business of the portrait he had promised 
Ruth to sit for- — He didn’t feel a bit inclined— to give up 
some of the little leisure he could allow himself. But if she 
was so keen on it- 

** Paul came 

Hiupn week at the 

sTrtnl'inn r-’ ' camc again on Sunday morning, lay 

children’s on the_ grass, while Ruth was busy with the 
with children -nni evening, when Paul drove away 

’ ide Ruth on two carts, Jo stood 

Ruth and \%.avcd to tlicm from the front of the hut. 
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Guro and Ambjor were to join them at Haugen, so that Paul 
could take the whole flock tvith him, when he went into 
Christiania on Monday morning. 

The first thing Paul saw as he turned in to Haugen was a 
strange pale-grey car which stood shining under the light of 
the big lamps of the stone-cutting yard. Then a door of the 
main building flew open, and Lillian came dashing out into the 
streak of light witli a queer fluttering air : 

" I vwst have a Avord wdth you at once,” she whispered aloud 
to Paul, as she rushed past him, lifted Tov out of the cart and 
clasped him to her bosom Avith a ponderous, tragic gesture. 
Kjetill received a similar embrace, and Sunnie and Helge more 
ordinary ones. 

“ You’ve come too ? That’s delightful,” he said to Lillian, 
and at that moment a young chauffeur turned up — it was Alster’s 
— and helped him to unload the baggage, Avhile Lillian and 
Gladys sAvarmed into the house AA’ith the whole croAvd of 
youngsters. 

Paul helped to take the horses out and put them into the 
stable, was just going across to make himself tidy, Avhen Lillian 
came out again in the same Avild state of excitement. 

“ Do you know ! ” She stood in the full light of the electric 
lamps, massive and solemn, dressed in a long riding-jacket and 
breeches : " Halstein is married ! Can you imagine it— he was 
married last Tuesday 1 At Kongsvinger ! To a nurse — a Froken 
Nymoen ! One of his old parishioners out there ! ” 

Paul could find nothing to answer. 

“ I really didn’t think ihai of Halstein,” groaned Lillian. 

“ He’s been in a difficult position for many years,” Paul 
hazarded. “ Really had no one w'ho could look after his home 
and the children.” 

" They say she has money. And that he saAV a great deal of 
her while they AA'ere living there,” said Lillian significantly. 

“ She Avas constantly in the house — nursing Tua and so on.” 

“ Ah, then he must have got to knoAv her well — knoAvs that 
she’s a good sort Avho Avill do her duty by the children ” 

“ Aren’t you the least bit scandalized ? It’s not much more 
than eight months since your sister died 

“ Scandalized, scandalized But look here, I must go 

across and have a Avash ” 

Scandalized — ^that Avas as one chose to take it. Of course he 
didn’t like it, Paul thought, as he changed his clothes in his 
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room . — But good heavens, something of the old tradition still 
survived that a clergyman always ought to have a wife and help- 
mate — parsons who were left wdowers always did marry again, 
that was his impression. And if it was the case that for years 
Halstein had waited with his affection and his desire to be a 
good husband — on an invalid wife who had rebuffed him, in 
weariness and distaste, his action was not so very unnatural. 
He could assuredly justify it before God and his own conscience, 
as the sajdng is — ^maintaining that it was the best thing for all, 
including the children. 

Loyalty — there is one kind of loyalty which is an affair of 
the will. And another loyalty which is beyond one’s control — 
feelings and memories which no act of the will can root out 
entirely. But feelings and memories of this kind do not hinder 
a man from entering into relations with other women — on other 
premises. It need not imply any disloyalty to Tua’s memory, 
even if Halstein had come to the conclusion that he would do 
best to marry again so soon as this. 

Or else That a man really can feel he is done with a 

woman so completely, though he has lived with her for years 
and had children by her, is almost uncanny. He himself had 
been revolted by it at a time when he was young and had never 
before abandoned himself to anyone— when another’s shame at 
being taken and forsaken and tsdcen and forsaken again had felt 
like something in which he himself shared. That men had 
possessed his beloved as he himself had possessed her — and 
then gone their ways, just as if it was nothing at all 1 
Now— well, now he acknowledged that he could not rid him- 
self of his duties to Bjdrg, even if his emotional nature did not 
acknowledge it. It was with a totally different part of his being 
that he admitted it. But othenvise Sunnic’s and Helge’s motlier 
might have appeared to liim as one witlr whom he had had a 
passing affair a long time ago and had almost forgotten. — 
Supper was laid for them in his tenant’s kitchen ; Paul’s 
rooms were not large enough to house such an assemblage. 

It pained him to see the two cider girls ; their faces showed 
such a hopeless expression of defiant coldness under the curly 
'e-yellow hair. Kjetill looked as if he had been given some- 
^ altogctlrer too difficult to think about, and Tov had been 
mg. But even Sunnic and Hcige looked ill at ease. It was 
a cornfortable meal, though the children ate the waffles and 
< with a good appetite. 
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It was really too bad if Lillian had been setting the children 
against their step-mother in advance. She ought to have the 
sense to stop it anyhow. 

Sunnie gave him such a curious look, when she came to say 
good night. And tvhen he drew her to him and kissed her, she 
seemed to stiffen in his arm. Then she flung herself into his 
embrace with a sudden vehemence. 

Afterwards, when he and Lillian w'ere sitting alone in his 
smoking-room, he told her so. She had been holding forth 
about Halstein who couldn’t even wait till Sif W'as cold in her 
grave. 

“ Anyhow don’t say anything like that to the children, Lillian. 
You know it will be much better for them to be on good terms 
■with their step-mother.” 

Lillian sniffed scornfully. Then she said, almost in tears ; 
“ And I love those children so ! But now — you’ll see, his new 
wife will take care to destroy the old intimate footing — of course 
they’ll never be allowed to come to me any more. And Tov, 
poor little fellow, who has such need of someone who under- 
stands liim, he has so little to say for himself. Do you suppose 
she will have patience with the poor little child ? ” - ^ 

“ I don’t see why not. If she’s willing to take a widower 'with 
four children, it’s only reasonable to suppose that she realizes 
the task before her. And I don’t think you ought to make it more 
difficult for her. Let her have a fair chance, in God’s name 

“ Remember how abominably I behaved to you, Lillian,” he 
pleaded. “ You yourself have told me you felt it deeply. And 
tliat father was terribly hurt by it. Are you going to help to 
bring the same sort of thing on Halstein and his new Avife ? ” 

He saw that Lillian turned red under her paint : 

“ That was quite anotlier matter. If Tua had left Halstein 

in the same way as Julie left your father But that he could 

forget her as soon as she is dead — ^after all her years of suffering 
and illness, that's what I think is so cruel ! Dear me — if Julie 
had decided to many Doctor Wangen after Benedikte’s death, 
both Erik and I felt sure that you would all have come over to 
our side, and you would have been the first ! ” 

Paul had a sudden feeling of sinking into the floor — ^his heart 
shrank and he felt a hot pressure over his eyebrows. His mother 
and Uncle Halfdan ! 

" And of course that was why she didn’t do it after all,” said 
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Lillian. “ Not that I believe they would have suited each other 
either, when it came to the point. Doctor Wangen was really 
so insignificant — ^there I always agreed with Erik.” 

Paul Avanted to get up and go, but dared not. He dared not 
give himself away. 

“ But fortunately Ruth doesn’t take after him in the least,” 
Lillian went on wth her chatter. “ She’s the very image of 
Benedikte — ^^vell, she’s very like your mother too, only less 
robust, you might say, just as Fru Wangen was — more subdued 
and fined down than Julie, I always thought. Your father 

thought a great deal of that sister-in-law, he always said 

Good Lord, how am I going to get away from this 

” No, I am sure,” said Lillian with feeling, “ your father too 
would have thought it the best and — and — happiest ending of 
all this, if you and Ruth came together at last ! ” 

Paul felt as if he was in some kind of an earthquake. 

“ Because, there isn’t a living soul that can have anything to 
say against it. After the scandalous way Bjorg has behaved to 
you. And Ruth has quite won the children’s hearts already — - 
” — ^No, when I think of Bjbrg 1 How well I thought of her 
to begin with ! Never have I been so disappointed over 
anyone ! ” 

“ You seem to be talldng bosh ! ” 

Lillian looked at Paul in dismay. 

For a while neither said anything. Till Lillian began rather 
timidly : 

“ Yes, that you may be sure W'ould meet tvith sympathy from 

everyone— if you and Ruth were to marry ” 

“ I believe you’ve gone off your head ! I am married — ^Bjorg 

and I are not separated even ” 

“ No, but you ktiow, you could get a separation without the 
slightest difficulty, after her ruiming away from you and the 
children like that ” 

“ But I can’t do anything of the sort,” Paul shut her up. 

” As you know, I’m a Catholic ” 

•" would be glad to turn Catliolic, if you 

wash it,” said Lillian soothingly. “ We have all seen how im- 
mensely fond of you she is— how splendid she has been with 
Sunmc and Hclgc 

No, stop it, Lillian. There 'is no such thing as divorce 
among us. Not that I miss it cither.” 

ill, but that can’t be possib!e.\ There must be a way — 
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the Catliolic Church is supposed to be so brilliantly organized 
that it can find a means for everything ! Look here, Paul — 
you're still a young man, in tire prime of life. If Bjbrg doesn’t 
come back— what will you do then ? ” 

“ Oh, she’ll come back all right. Besides, there’s my work 
and the children that I’m answerable for. A¥hat else have oiir 
priests, but their work and their responsibility ? ” 

“ Oh yes.” Lillian pursed up her lips. “ We all know what 
i/tai leads to.” 

" No, that’s what you don’t know,” replied Paul hotly. “ You 
only know of those who fail. You simply don’t tvani to know 
of the work they do, the many more who are steadfast. And 
the others — are not the ones I’m to imitate. Don’t you 
remember what Jesus said to St. Peter on a certain occasion, 
when he was tr3ring to poke his nose into John’s affairs ? ‘ It’s 
no business of yours,’ he said — in plain language. ‘ Follow 
t/ioit me I ’ ” 

Paul got up : “I won’t hear any more of this. I’d better say 
good night noW' — 

But at tlie door of his bedroom he stopped : 

" You might tell me one thing though — w/tere did you get 
hold of the idea that there was anything betiveen Ruth and 
me ? There isn’t a shadow of truth in it. But is there any talk 
—have you heard anybody else hint at anything of the sort ? ” 
” I don’t quite know,” said Lillian timidly. “ You know 
what I am, Paul — I never gossip about other people’s affairs, 
But I must say, I’ve had a sort of impression that all our friends 
are hoping it may come to something betw'een you two ” 

He stood in his bedroom, shaken and revolted. 

And a positive shower of scales fell from his eyes. 

The whole thing was so insane that he couldn’t help laugh- 
ing too. But it had simply never entered his head that anyone 
could imagine 

— ^That night when they rotved Jo over to the island and 
walked home together in tire moonlight — ^no, hang it, it wasn’t 
true ; Ruth was his cousin, and it was utterly intolerable if he 
rvas to believe she wanted to give him an opportunity of making 
love. But now, when he recalled the whole of that moonlight 
night — ^their row home across the lake, tlieir walk back to Sie 
sffiter, the moment when they were alone together in his dark, 
cosy room, with the moon shining in at the window — ^lie could 
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not help seeing that everything seemed to have been staged for 
a declaration. Except that nothing of the kind had occurred to 

him But W'hat about her ? As he thought of her silence it 

suddenly appeared fateful. 

Nonsense. Ridiculous to let Lillian put such a thing into 
his head. 

And then there was what she said about his mother. A crowd 
of little incidents cropped up in his memory and acquired _a 
new significance. He had never been able to understand his 
mother’s admiration for tliat terrible booby, Uncle Halfdan — 
that she could take him and his chatter seriously, that she could 
stand him glaring into her eyes eveiy time he spoke to her — 
and he had that trick vith all women. His father had loathed 
him— — 

He suddenly had a vision of his mother, as he had seen her 
one day when he was a boy— he had come home from school 
— ^it must have been just after they had moved out to Linlokka, 
as the house stood bare and yellow in the wind and the spring 
sunshine ; the trees of the garden w'ere tiny, and the snow around 
them was shrinking. His mother came out into the yard and 
hung up some washing which flapped heavily in the blast. She 
had kilted up her blue dress over the bright red petticoat and 
rolled up her sleeves, so that the strong white arms were bare 
far above the elbows — he remembered that once again it had 
struck him as a revelation of beauty : his mother was so hand- 
some 1 Round her head she had tied a red and yellow silk 
handkerchief, but the hair fell out from under it, and her great 
yellowish eyes shone out of the dark face. The expression in 
them had been the same as he afterwards came across in a photo- 
graph of her from the jersey period, full of expectation and 
challenge and questioning of the future or of life or whatever 
one was to call it 

She had had big gold rings in her ears too — ^he could not 
remember ever having seen riiem except then. 

In later years, when he came to think of her as she was that 
day, he had had the idea that she was playing a game with her- 
self, she was something like a Drachmann gipsy wench— — 

Clever as she was, she was at the same time boundlessly naive, 
mother. But if she had contrived to see anythine: great m 
Uncle Halfdan ! j & & 

^^^^t'^tbered her having said to him once that no woman 
an tell the same story in exactly the same way to a man and 
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to a woman. And yet both ways may be equally true. Yes 
indeed 

Ruth had never been able to care very much for his mother, 
he had seen that. No doubt it had been a dismal failure, that 
time^ many yeare ago, when she was to try spending a winter 
at Linlokha. If there was anything in Lillian’s tattle, then Ruth 
knew of it 

0 Lillian, Lillian, you ought to get it hot for your tongue- 
wagging ! 

Just now too — he simply hadn’t time even to tliink of any 
women’s nonsense now. He felt personally ill-used and aggrieved 
by fate, or by Our Lord, just like a child, that this should come 
now of all times, when he had more than enough to do with 
his business. The threat of a strike at the brick-works hanging 
over him — and he had made preparations for keeping the second 
kiln going, at all events till into the new year, and had made 
favourable contracts for chips and slabs with Nilsmoen sawmills. 
He had hoped that the place would run so smoothly for a while 
that he could honourably retire from tlie Berven affair. Then 
he could move up here entirely— -for othenvise he would have 
to appoint an engineer to manage the works at Haugen ; it 
could not go on as at present, \vith himself travelling backwards 
and fonvards. 

— For that matter he had had a distinct impression that he 
arrived rather inopportunely for her and Jo that evening ; of 
course it was Jo that she was inclined to be taken up with — and 
he discovered with a feeling of humiliation that mw he wished 
it might be so — and the next moment, that he was veiy far 
from wishing it all the same. The lad was gifted and unreliable ; 
tom out of file surroundings in which he had grown up, he had 
drifted about in another world in which he had no roots, greedy 
of experience and sensation, lacking instinct for such things as 
the unwritten laws which find sanction in each separate stratum 
of society, God in Heaven, they didn’t even speak the same 
language, he and Ruth, even when they used the same words 
— ^they had not the same meaning for them. And in reality 
she was not an artist at all ; what she had was just the capacity 
for understanding art and becoming absorbed in it, but not 
for understanding an artist or entering into his feelings. And 
already she was too old for Jo — ^and in a few years, when she 
was over forty and he was not much more than tliirty 

Why was he so upset at the thought that Ruth might be in 
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love with Jo Braastadlykkjen ? It was quite natural after 

all. She was his cousin, and %vith her in particular he had had 
a strong feeling of relationship ; he had seen a great deal of 

her in the last few years, was very fond of her There was 

no need of Lillian’s absurd ideas to explain it 

— Isn’t it about time you said your evening prayer ? asked 
the Devil with a grin. All right, old ’un, don't worry about 
that 

0 God, 0 God — mtist I discover once more what an ass I 
have been ! 

Paul went to bed, rolled himself up in his beloved skin rug 
and discovered that he might as well give up all hope of sleep 
for the present. 

What an ass he had been — ^again ! 

But indeed he was not so sure what he was to make of Ruth 
now — ^how much meaning was to be attached to her manner of 
late, or how she had interpreted his. He had assumed as a 
matter of course that she knew he was married and that there 
was no undoing it. But it did not look as if any others of his 
family had taken that view — even his mother evidently believed 
in the rubbish that certain Protestant clergymen wrote in the 
papers, to the effect that the Church refused to recognize any 

marriages but those she had celebrated 

But, that being so, it could not be denied that his relations 
with Ruth would bear more than one interpretation. They had 
been a great deal together, ever since he had moved back to tire 
South — and during the last year they had been together con- 
stantly ; they had motored together, dined out together, both 
with the children and alone, Ruth had looked after the children’s 
clothes, taken them to the dentist’s and so on, and she had spent 

the last tw'o summers with them at his saeter 

And he disliked the idea intensely that all this must now 
come to an end. 

He was fond of her and knew that she was fond of him — 
and please God she was not fonder of him than he had realized. 
Neither of them was now so young as to be liable to a great, 
flaming passion. They had both lived long enough to learn 
how seldom one meets another person of whom it is possible 
to be fond in a perfectly safe and trustful way, without fear of 
encountering in the other qualities of which one is oneself in- 
tolerant by nature. An alliance between Ruth and Irim w'ould 
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never admit of any violent excitement, nor on the other hand 
of any deadly disappointments or profound embitterment — ^if an 
alliance between them had been possible. They understood one 
another far too well for that. He understood her longing to 
strike roots in life ; he was fond of her precisely because she 
was like that, made for building up and preserving. He appre- 
ciated her rebellion against the freedom in which she was im- 
prisoned — ^her indignation with those who told her how she 
ought to use her freedom, she who was not allowed to become 
what she herself tvishcd to be. And he felt humiliation on 
her behalf when he saw that she herself was aware of the false 
position she occupied tvith regard to her art ; since she was not 
equipped by nature to practise it, but to love it and to be a 
mediator between it and other people. 

But even if their friendship was not of a kind to take their 
breath away — a good, safe sympathy — ^he well knew that even 
this equable, warm feeling -was capable of growing into some- 
thing intense, shining and glowing. If they were not likely to 
provide each other with many surprises, they could no doubt 
have e.vperienced many wonderful surprises in common. Now 
he was continually haunted by the thought of that night when 
he and she were out together, alone among the wild, moonlit 
mountains 

It was going to be quite impossible — he would never succeed 
in being his old self, when he met Ruth again. When he did 
not know for certain what she had put into his manner towards 
her. For affectionate was just what he had been towards her — 
though it had never entered his head to caress so much as her 
hand. But he was fond of her and had never dreamt of con- 
cealing it from her — it had seemed to him so much a matter of 
course that their friendship could never be anything but what 
it was now. He had not even reflected on it. But what if Ruth 
had not thought the same ? 

He could not continue to associate TOth her so closely 
as before, and if he now suddenly retired, he w'ould offend 
her 

And then that arrangement that she should stay at the Hauga 

sajter over the shooting, and that silly portrait It had not 

occurred to him tliat there would be anything in it if he was 
there alone with his cousin for ten days or so, with the dairy- 
woman and the people in all the saeters round about. But now 
it was impossible, when he knew that charitable souls were 
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already discussing their relations. For she and not he would 
be the one to suffer most. 

This idea of the portrait had been distasteful to him all the 
time. For he hated to see her paint badly, and he tvinced on 
her account when she got bad notices, knowing how terribly 
she really took them to heart. 

He was much fonder of her than he had known And his 

intimacy -with her had been a playing with fire, he saw that 
now. 

But how he was to put an end to it without woimding her, 
that he did not know 

Lillian was to drive back to Syrstad next day ; she took all the 
four Garnaas children do^vn to the station first. They had an 
oppressed air, as if they were ready to defend tliemsclves against 
attacks from evcrj'body, when Paul had them collected ivith the 
rest of his party in the train. 

He did his best to show no sign and chatted witli the children, 
but witliout much success ; he was himself tired and depressed. 
The others’ ill humour was infectious, so that even Sunnie and 
Helge kept remarkably quiet the whole journey. Not a word 
did Paul say about their father’s marriage to his nephews and 
nieces, though he felt himself that this was wrong. Keeping 
quiet about it like tliis u'as in a way equivalent to endorsing 
Lillian’s opmion. 

At last this journey came to an end ; they had passed Bryn, 
the lights of the towm gleamed through the carriage window 
along the Loelv valley, and Paul had lifted all the hand baggage 
out of the net ; he stood helping Guro on with her coat — ^and 
then he found the opportunity to say to the two elder girls : 

“ Now you mustn’t be so unhappy in anticipation. You may 
be sure, if your father has done this, it is because he thinks it 
will be best for you all. You know how fond he is of you. Now 
don’t begin by thinking there is anyone who \vishes you ill.” 

_ But he could hear how weak it sounded. For he remembered 
himself how it felt. 

Ambjor answered scornfully ; 

‘ I'm not going to stay at home — I shall go to a boarding- 
school ! She’s done this because she wanted to help father to 

TO puffing with rage. 

Well, but then you can see at any rate that she means 
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But the discomfort of the situation weighed on his heart- 
all the pain that is brought on children without anyone being 
really able to help it ! In the stuffy, over-heated carriage there 
was a smell of orange-peel and damp, dubbined boots, and a 
little of waste paper and fruit-peel everywhere in the dim light 
that fell from the lamp in the roof. Paul felt all tlie most vexa- 
tious emotions of his childhood vividly stirring •within him, as 
he directed the children to clear up the mess they had made. 

Pastor Garnaas was at the station to meet his children. Guro 
gave him her hand and said : “ Congratulations, father,” in a 
chillingly hard, thin voice. Then the other three congratulated 
him, and Tov started to howl horribly. 

Paul pressed his brother-in-law’s hand ; 

“ Good luck, Halstein.” 

They walked together up die platform, the whole caravan. 
Paul felt intensely relieved when he had seen all the Garnaases 
disappear into a taxi, the clergyman last, fairly down in the 
mouth. Poor fellow, he had only a new set of difficulties to 
look forward to, 

Frans was waiting in front of the station wth their ovm. car. 
Paul made Gladys sit in front with him and sat behind himself 
between the two children. 

They had come a good way beyond the totvn ; trees and houses 
and fields appeared out of the darkness, came toAvards them in 
the light of die lamps and dashed past. Then Sunnie said all at 
once — she had been sitting as still as a mouse ; 

“ Oh, father — I think it must be so terrible to have a new 
mother ; don’t you think they’re frightfully sad now that they’re 
at home ■with her ? ” 

“ You know it was sad that Aunt Sif was taken away from 
her children. But now God has taken her to himself. And it 
may well be that Uncle Halstein’s new "wife -will be just the one 
to make them feel less sad.” 

“ You must never do that, father ! ” 

“ But, darling, your mother’s alive. You know that modier 
must stay in Denmark to nurse grandmother, so long as she’s 
so ill.” 

“ Fancy if God should think of taking grandmother next time,” 
said Sunnie hopefully. ” But Grandmamma Selmer says he’s 
not likely to do that ; she thinks he’s only too glad, as long as 
he can get off ha'ving anything to do with her.” 

“ Oh, you mustn’t pay attention to what Grandmamma Selmer 
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says in that way— she doesn’t mean so vcrj' much by it.” Paul 
hoped the child hadn’t noticed that he smiled in spite of himself. 

Sunnie flung herself into his arms so violently tliat Helge got 
a jolt and was shot into the other comer of the car, but he slept 
on just as soundly. 
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P AUL decided to give up the shooting this year. The strike 
\vss still in the air, but he uTote to Alstcr hinting that he 
would like to retire from his position at the Ben’cn brick-works. 
Just lately he had had a prospect of selling his share in the works 
to a man at Fredrikstad who was in the business and would be 
glad to take over his position. It would not be any verj' brilliant 
affair for him, but in spite of that he was more than ready to 
close with it. This would then set free a little of Paul’s capital, 
which he could put into the steatite works. 

In these circumstancc.s there was no temptation to exert him- 
self overmuch to get Bjdrg home. This summer she had been 
staying at a country house in Jutland where they received a few 
elect as “ paying guests.” Goodness only knew how she and 
her mother Iiad worked it to get into that circle, but no doubt 
it was through Fru von Benningsen and her sister : they were 
reported to be a pair of extremely respectable old ladies, but 
they needed all the income they could scrape togetlicr. — For the 
time being Bjdrg was at Skodsborg again with her mother, who 
continued to take cures. 

But now in any case he would do what he had long thought of 
— see that Sunnic and Hclgc received proper religious instruction 
with a view to their first communion. Hclgc had to start school 
anyhow ; they could go to St. Joseph’s Institute this winter. 
Then he could shut up the big house at Bcrv'cn, only using a 
couple of rooms. He had to be glad enough to be able to cut 
do«Ti any expenses. 

It would also be cheaper to take a room in Christiania than 
staying at an hotel — he was at his tOAvn office every Thursday 
at least, and it was his habit to stay the night and go to Mass 
on Friday morning. Wilfred Gotaas proposed half in jest that 
he could come to them — rent the same room that he had liad in 
his student days. There was somctliing in tlie idea which tempted 
him, and Paul accepted. 

It was queer all the same, the first evening he went li 
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with Wilfrid to Sclnvcnsens-gate ; it was after a meeting at the 
St. Joseph’s Society. Little Fru Clara had coffee for them, and 
Paul, who felt as if he had had more than enough coffee for one 
day, went politely into the parlour. 

It was entirely changed. Gone were Fru Gotaas’s plush 
furniture and carpets and palms and pedestals and little stands 
with plaster saints — all the tilings that had filled the air wth 
dust, so tliat the sun always shone through a mist of little dancing, 
rainbow-coloured motes, when it was on this side of tlie house. 
Wilfrid had got himself new, shiny birchwood furniture and a 
tall standard lamp with a colossal orange-coloured silk shade. 
The old oleographs of the Heart of Jesus and tlic Holy Family 
had made way for photographs of van Eyck’s Christ tlie King 
and Bellini’s madonnas. On a kind of altar stood a big crucifix 
of light oak and imitation ivory between candlesticks and flowers. 

Round about signed photographs of clerical persons stood or 
hung. Wilfrid produced an enlarged amateur portrait of a 
Carmelite nun with bare feet in sandals : “ Monika, you remember 
her — ^Ircre she is, Sister Joan of the Cross. If you ever require 

special intercession, you need only send her a few lines ” 

He said it as if it were a matter of ordering tea from England. 

On the top of the book-case was a glaring white cast of the 
head of John from Trondhjem Cathedral. “ We have lots of 
good books,” Wilfrid showed him proudly — there were Belloc 
and Chesterton and Maurice de WulfF in English — many shelves 
full of the most recent foreign Catholic literature. In a comer 
by themselves stood some little worn covers with the leaves 
hanging out — his parents’ library. 

“ No, %ve’re obliged to be wide awake ; our action is what 
the times call for,” declared Wilfrid Gotaas. “ For Europe has 
got to iriake up its mind either to take God seriously or to declare 
war against Him. Because, you see, it’s unworthy both of God 
and men simply to believe He’s out of date and t^es care of all 
fools when they think it may be a good thing to call upon Him 
now and again. I say straight out, there can’t be any other choice 
but between Catholicism and Communism for folks who use 
their brains at all. Either we must live solely for God or we must 
try how we can get on tvithout Him. But as for an ordinary con- 
ventional life — -just as if they think the tvorld’s a restaurant with 
a Stand-Up counter where you push in and help yourself, and 
hewen the private rooms upstairs where you’re served with 
coffee and liqueurs afterwards— pish, is all Tve got to say ! ” 
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Paul had no objection to ofFcr. But he missed tlie old Gotaascs. 
The very air of these rooms — a rather seedy smell of crowded 
life — had seemed so charged nith charity and unaffected kindness. 

At that moment young Fru Gotaas came in from the bed- 
room with their child, a little creature in a woollen combination. 
It was a pale, thin boy with fair curls who clung to his mother 
and whimpered, half asleep, when his father tried to make him 
talcc notice of tlic strange man. 

“Yes, she had to have an operation afterwards,” Wilfrid 
explained when the mother had taken the child back. “ So we 
shall never have any more than him. Wouldn’t one have thought 
that God might have let us have a houseful, us who would have 
been thankful for them ? But His will be done. So tliat’s why 
he’s called Emanuel.” 

At last Paul was allowed to retire. Wilfrid Gotaas followed 
him into his room. 

It W’as the same furniture. But all the little old devotional 
pictures and images had disappeared. Above the bed hung a 
brand-new crucifix and on the chest of drawers stood two new 


saints, long and thin, in imitation of Gotliic wood-carving. 
Wilfrid turned on the light and introduced them witli a motion of 
tlie hand. They were Thomas More with his chancellor’s chain, 
a red book and a green palm of victory in his hands, and Cardinal 
Fisher in a biretta, holding a palm. 

“ I bought them when I was in England — I have a special 
devotion to the English martyrs. Have you read Challoner’s 
‘ Memoirs of Missionary Priests ' ? I can lend it you — ^it’s one of 
the most magnificent books there is in the world, let me tell 


At last he dipped his finger in the holy water bowl and held 


out the drop to Paul by way of good night. 

Paul shrugged his shoulders — ^what business had he to criticize 


Wilfrid Gotaas, even if he thought the other’s faith took a ratlier 
too self-sufficient form ? In reality he too loved all this ; he 
loved the Church down to the smallest things, symbols and signs, 
more and more as he got to know what they stood for — ^pivots 
for lines of thought which were all parts of a univemal interpre- 
tation of life. He too loved all the consecrated trifles that the 
Church gives to her faithful, he loved the majestic liturgies^of 
consecration which dare to command all created things to 


men when they serve the Creator. In reality it wm l ■ 
which is divine and a courage w'hich has no bounds 
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impel a church to venture this, after nearly two thousand years* 
experience of men’s untrustworthiness and eternal craving for 
flattery, no matter whom or what they may have served. 

But at the same time he could not help recalling how mean- 
ingless — or misleading-all these things look to those w'ho have 
no know'ledge of what they stand for. That is to say, to all his 
acquaintance of former days. He himself had smiled at them, 
when he stood outside and regarded holy water bowls and candles 
and rosaries and ugly little statuettes as a kind of hieroglyphics 
for tlie language of a dead past. Wilfrid had never seen these 
tilings without knowing what they meant ; it was equally natural 
that he should treat them with blunt familiarity and that he should 
be inclined to brag of his store of them. 

Thus when Wilfrid informed him in a rather offhand way 
that he had a special devotion to Thomas More, it was Wilfrid 
who understood the Blessed Thomas better than he himself 
did — ^he admired the chancellor from having read a great deal 
of his writings and of what had been written about him, and he 
had hanging at home a reproduction of Holbein’s study of his 
splendid face. But tlie essential thing about Thomas More was 
tliat he had laid that head upon the block for his faith’s sake ; 
it was a secondary matter, not so unessential however, that it 
was one of the finest heads in the Europe of that day. 

But he was entangled in a net of associated ideas. There 
were things that he had heard other people say, and although 
he had never believed in them, they had left an impression behind. 
Other people’s notions, which he had never shared, had never- 
theless left traces in his mind — in much the same way as he had 
got burrs sticking to his clothes in old days, w’hen he went botaniz- 
ing round those sinister ponds of his. When he thought he had 
picked himself clean, he always discovered that a lot were still 
left on him. 

And it was due to the importunity of such associations that he 
sometim^ felt shocked at the expressions of the prayer books. 
Words like faith and salvation, sin and grace, free will, even 
God s name, were to him so loaded tvith old idea-complexes that 
their meaning was distorted to one side or the other. He him- 
self had never had use for them before ; he had had no concepts 
to ich he could attach them. But he had had some notions 
ot what thty might express in the language of various Christian 
and freethinfang sects. There w'as hardly a word for religious 
concepts which does not express something different in the 
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hierarchy of Catholic ideas from what the same word may mean 
in the dance of concepts of every other philosophy under the sun. 
But this made it impossible for him to converse with anyone he 
had known from his youth about his present thoughts and opinions. 
His faith in spite of all had penetrated his whole being and 
determined all that he thought and felt and did — ^not least when 
he was slack and lazy and lukewarm. 

His mother had said to him one day not long ago — without 
the slightest connection with what they had been talking about 
previously : 

“ Tell me — ^what view do you Catholics take of spiritualism ? ” 
“ Spiritualism ? ” He had been taken aback, more at her 
tone than anything else. “ Indeed I’m not v&ry clear — I’ve never 
taken any interest in it. No doubt there’s a lot of humbug and 
self-deception in it— but there are certainly supernatural powers 
behind the movement, encouraging it. Someone whose interest 
it is to send people searching after truth in a quarter where 
there is least danger of their finding it.” 

“ Well, what mStes you feel so sure about that ? ” his mother 
had asked, a little hurt. 

Because the Church says so. But however anxious he might 
be to explain this to her, she would never understand tliat he 
could think tins reason enough. That in the beginning it was 
pure commonsense conclusions that had impelled him to make 
inquiries of the Church — if there -was any place on earth where 
he could hope to get sensible answers about anything on earth, 
it must be there. And that his experience had shown that it is of 
some use to ask ; one receives answers. Therefore he was willing 
to accept the teaching of the Church about other matters con- 
cerning which it had not occurred to him to inquire. 

Instead of this he said to his mother : 

“ After all we may put a little faith in the religious inklings 
of the whole of humanity too. Mankind has had a sort of awe 
of death, or has been indifferent to it. But to look hopefully 
on death because we believe that only then will life begin in 
earnest to be commonplace and standardized — ^that seems to 
me to smack too much of the taste now in fashion. It may be 
odd enough that folk have ahvays had the belief that they were 
to go on living when once they were dead. But the news we 
get from the spiritualist heaven strikes me as a little too like 
the latest claptrap — about continuation schools and people who 
go cackling about one another and poking their noses into other 
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people’s affairs. I cannot believe that the God of the Philistines 
is the true God.” 

His mother said softly : 

“ But if one meets all one’s dear ones again, as the spiritualists 
assert ? ” 

“ Then we shouldn’t be able to stand them— not for a whole 
eternity. If we were condemned to be together always in a 
future life of that sort, without a hope of ever being able to bore 
each other really to death.” 

At that his mother had suddenly begun to cry : 

“ You mustn’t talk like that ! For I will tell you one thing, 
Paul — I myself am no longer so sure that there may not be some- 
thing in all that I used to reject as mere figments of the brain — 

a life after death and God and so on ” 

" But then can’t you imagine,” he had asked, “ that there 
may exist something like an objective truth about God ? ” 

" Oh really, Paul ! How could we human beings acquire even 
an approximately objective knowledge of God ?— With our tiny 
midge’s brains ! ” 

— ^And of course it may be right enough to talk of our tiny 
midge’s brains, when once we believe in a personal God. And 
if one believes in revelation, then one may Icneel down and confess 
that what we can grasp with our intelligence is so small that 
we may be tempted to call it nothing. When one has the dogmas 
expounded by St. Thomas Aquinas, one can see, as it were, what 
is meant by unfathomable mysteries — just as one thinks one 
can see the infinity of space when one looks upon the whole of 
Jotunheim standing sharp and clear and white with fresh snow 
against the sky on a dazzlingly bright autumn day. — But from 
his mother’s standpoint it was misplaced modesty to speak of 
men’s tiny midge’s brains — ^taking into consideration what she 
could hayCsWith which to compare human brains, these are quite 
worthy of respect. It was only one of these many figures of 
speech which have a meaning so long as people cling to one 
Christian dogma or another ; when these are thrown over the 
meaning is gone. If men do but postulate a pantheon of gods 
between themselves and the First Cause, they have always been 
conscious of being sufficiently important to excite either the envy 
'•or the love of their gods. 

It was his mother too who had always maintained that the 
in a life after death was merely dictated by the desire for 

ore life and more happiness. This is to put it mildly improbable 
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— since most people, have believed that life after death was some- 
thing they had to put up TOth, but certainly not a tiring to be 
looked forward to with joy. That idea as a rule had first been 
imparted to tliem by Christian missionaries. Eternal life which 
is eternal bliss— that is a thing Christ promises to His believers 
in His kingdom, where He rules absolutely. And He disposes 
of it as an absolute monarch — to some He promises it as a reward, 
if they nail bear His cross and endure with Him in all His 
afflictions ; and to a robber He promises it, because in dying 

he prays, forget me not It is only when people remember 

something of the hope of Christianity, but have forgotten its 
fear, that anyone can believe heaven to be like a suite of reception 
rooms upstairs, to which people are admitted if they are dressed 
more or less according to the latest moral fashion. 

But now it appeared that his mother was trying to believe 
what chimed in nith her rvishes. She wished she could find 
again the child she had lost. It was obvious that she was at any 
rate very much occupied witli spiritualism for the time being. 

And whether the feeling were sinful or not — ^he thought it 
much better that his mother should remain what she was, a proud 
old woman who proclaimed herself an arrant heathen. Disbelief 
is always material sin, but formal sin it is not, if it is based on 
venial ignorance. And his mother had always been in good faith 
with her own ideas. He prayed for her every day, that she 
might find the truth — but he confessed to himself that he could 
not see how this was to come about — except by a miracle. But 
can there be anything gained in a person coming to believe in a 
life after death — if it is only to be another edition of this life 
on earth ? 

His poor mother was only thinking of seeing Tua again. But 
mother and Tua together, let us say for twenty thousand years — 
that was a hopeless thought. Unless they Avere botli absorbed 
in one and the same blissful vision, God Himself who alone can 
reconcile the irreconcilable, the inmost diversity of human beings. 

“ United in Christ.” He remembered his own ideas of former 
days when he heard such expressions, and to him they were only 
the jargon of alien cliques. Probably he had been inclined to 
think that when people said they Avere “ united in Christ ” they 
meant that they Avere a set who had certain enormous adA’^antages 
over other people now and Avouid obtain even greater advantages 
later on. And that tliey had a priA^ate yardstick with which to 
measure all others — ^and doubtless also that they were very Avilling 
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to do good to the rest of mankind, provided \thc others would 
leave it to them to decide what was good for people. 

United in Christ — by the memory of the water He turned 
to wine in our cup, by the memory of the promises we made to 
Him when drinking and kept so miserably, united in longing 
for the day when He shall redeem His promise to drink the new 
wine with us in His kingdom. United by tlic memory of all the 
times He forgave us our sins and our cowardice and our unfaith- 
fulness — and we went away and were unfaithful again. By the 
memory of all the times when our ears burned when the talk 
was of His death and of the traitor who handed Him over to the 

sinners ; “ Lord, it cannot be I ? ” 

Eternal life — he had certainly never entertained a desire to live 
eternally. Until it da^vned on him what Christ meant when 
He called Himself the Life. An eternal life "which is an3^ing 
but uninterrupted insight into God — is hell, as one must discover 
sooner or later. — 

His mother had been so healthy and engaging in her limita- 
tions— in her love of this life in good and evil, so far as her 
knowledge of it went. She had at any rate been consistent in 
rejecting all that was not of this %vorld. Was she now — ^when 
she felt that even for her this was no longer enough—to stray 
into a world where shadows of the natural life posed as super- 
natural life r He could see nothing but sadness in it. 

Paul continued to lie awake. The light of the gas lamp at the 
street comer fell obliquely on the yellow wall behind the bed, 
and the shadow of the curtain stirred slightly. How well he 
remembered it. 

And how far he had travelled from himself as he was in those 
days. In a way he had become a stranger to all the people who 
had been near to him at that time, and the new people who 
ought now to be his intimates, because they were fellow-believers, 
remained strangers to him in anotlier way. 

But only in a way. Twenty years ago the world had appeared 
to him as something solid, massive, impenetrable to his sight 
and senses. Firm\nd solid when he caressed it, firm and compact 
when he ran his head against it. Now it had gone with liim 
as when one puts bits of matter under a microscope, sees their 
compleidty and knows how infinite it is, even if one pursues it 

• Ae interior of the atdm. And by way of a supposition one 
' y imagine : what if cohe'^on were done away with and eveiy- 
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thing dispersed ? In the same way he saw everything now — 

all of matter and all of spirit in its place in the procession of 
things out from the First Cause. But what he acknowledged 
regarding his o^vti nothingness and his own value, since he too 
was a mote in this universe, had nevertheless given him another 
kind of love for men and another kind of love of life, a new way 
of being happy and unhappy. He could not feel tlus in the same 
Avay as he felt natural reactions — annoyances, as when he had 
to give up a plan he had made or when he %vas obliged to listen 
to people gossiping about other people or when he was concerned 
on his mother’s account or depressed at the drought of Ruth or 
happy in his children when he looked at them. T/iai was perhaps 
the nearest natural analogy to this feeling as it were of an upper 
and a lower stratum of die mind — for one is permanently fond 
of one’s children in one way, but besides diat one is fond of them 
in another way, when one looks at them and talks to them and 
touches them. 

In the middle of September Henrik Alster came to Chrisdania. 
Paul met him at the station and was not a little surprised when 
Henrik helped a little lady on to the platform and introduced 
her : “ Froken Haakonsen, my private secretary.” At die supper 
table in the hotel Henrik and the lady were on formal terms, 
till they had got through the soup and fish. Then they dropped 
all attempts at hiding their intimacy. Henrik was so much in 
love that it was embarrassing to make a diird in their company 
— apart from how one regarded the moral side of the business. 
But he was far too fat, with humped shoulders, a red and fleshy 
neck, ruddy all over his little head, right up to the coarse scalp 
under his fair hair — he was ill suited for die part of this child’s 
lover. 

She called him “my Harry.” She was pretty'in the new 
standardized way, of middle height, slim, vdth charming legs. 
All the features of her little round face seemed copied from 
a design, and her short hair was combed fonvard into a little 
curl over each cheek — ^they made Paul think of shoehorns. She 
danced extremely well— it was really fun dancing irith her. When 
talking to him she used her eyes in a way that gave the impression 
of having been learnt by heart. Paul caught himself in a very 
improper thought, but for Henrik’s sake he really hoped that at 
any rate when they were alone she might be able to go a little 
beyond her lesson 
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“ Well, you understand,” said Henrik, when Froken Haakonsen . 
had retired, “ the idea is that we’re to get married.” 

” I see.” 

” Yes, I don’t suppose you approve. Though according to 
your ideas it ought to be all right. According to them I was 
never lawfully married to Bent. Nobody knows whether Hans 
Herman is alive or not ” 

“ Does she know nothing about him ? ” He had to say some- 
thing. “ In old days he used to write now and again and ask 
after Lillemor.” 

“ It’s now nine years since the last letter. Then he was in 
Chicago.” 

They said nothmg for a few moments. 

“ Well, unfortunately I’m committing no indiscretion when 
I tell you, Berit’s not behaved to me as she should. I agreed 
to let bygones be bygones and to try and forget it — ^for the sake 
of the children. I luiow that you’re acquainted witli the story. 
But you see, the situation’s not quite the same now. At that 
time I had every reason to suppose that I’d finished tvith all that 
kind of thing, and so we could just as well stay together for the 
sake of the children. But now as a matter of fact I’ve met a 
girl who’s fond of me and I of her, and she’s — er — ^well, tliere’s 
no past in her case, she’s never been fond of anyone before. And 
so I can’t see that it can be my duty to sacrifice Solveig’s and my 
own happiness for Berit’s sake — ^there’s certainly no happiness 

to be ruined there for either of us ” 

Paul could not find anything to say. 

“ Solveig is a wonderful little person. — And strange as it may 
seem in other people's eyes — she’s really frightfully fond of me. 
Just as I am, difference of age and all. — It may have something 
to do with it that she’s quite alone in the world ; her mother lives 
at Mosjoen. She lost her father when she was nine ; he was in 
the Post Office. So she has a great craving for affection, has been 
longing for someone who would take care of her and protect 
her ” 

“ Yes, that’s very natural— — ■” 

” So when Lillemor’s wedding is over — next month — I shall 
no doubt leave home. Move to the Britannia for the time 
being ” 

^ Paul would have liked to know what Berit said. And then 
' ere W'cre Jacob and Elisabeth. 

" Well, well,” he said after all. “ I can’t help saying I think 
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it’s sad. That you tvvo When one’s old friends break up 

their home and leave each other like this. Berit and I were 
very good friends once upon a time ” 

“ Yes, so she’s told me. She’s never been able to live with- 
out having admirers about her — I know that. And now of course 
it’s hard for her — she’s forty-seven. But — every dog has his 
day, and, my word, Berit’s had hers, and a long one too. It 
began as soon as she and I were married. — can tell you, many 

a time I thought you two carried your flirtation pretty far ” 

he said bitterly, 

Paul looked up : 

“ It never occurred to me ” 

“ No, I can guess that. Of course I know you didn’t mean 
anything dishonourable. And poor Berit was fond of me all the 
same, at that time — ^very fond of me. We loved each otlier, yes, 
we did. But to tell the truth, Paul — did think at the time that 
you showed damned little consideration for me. It’s not my 
way to make scenes — and it wasn’t that I didn’t trust you as far 
as one can trust another man in such things, and Berit had no 
secrets from me either at that time ; she probably thought it 
fun to have such a youthful and enthusiastic worshipper in all 
innocence — but upon my soul you didn’t consider me much 
that time ! ” 

All holy moral theologians, pray for me ! 

“ I dare say I was inconsiderate. But, you know, I never 
really meant to be. But I’m quite ready to admit that I was so — 
from thoughtlessness, if you like. Of course I won’t deny that I 
was tremendously thrilled by her. I was pretty green tlien, and 
she came to Trondhjem with a sort of halo of triumphs and 
European fame and all tliat. So she made a fairly overwhelming 
impression on me.” 

“ Yes, that was how I understood it too,” replied Alster in a 
conciliatory tone. “ When all’s said and done.” 

But Paul was in a singularly uncheerful mood when at last he 
went home to his room in Schwenscns-gate. 

If Henrik had applied for a divorce as soon as he had dis- 
covered Berit’s iniquitous conduct, he would have had nothing 
to say. He %YOuId have done the same himself — if he had been 
Henrik. 

But tliat he had gone back on his word now, many years 
after, because he had fallen in love with his stenographer — 
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that was really pretty bad. First he had strallowed the disgrace ; 
for the sake of the children he had agreed to go on living with 
Berit after licr exposure. And then, because he had got spoony 
on this little darling, he had gone and dug up the old bones and 
asserted against his wife all the chaises tliat he h.id once promised 
to forget and forgive. 

What made it so sad t\as that Henrik was Henrik. So now 
it appeared that he had been jealous and had felt hurt at the 
time when Paul more or less voluntarily had been pushed into 
the part of Bent’s worshipper. But Henrik had never let him 
see it, either in word or deed. And now be took up this too in 
order to justify his rupture — on account of a new love affair. 

As Henrik said, his relation to the divorced Fru Herman 
t^as not what a Catholic understood by marriage. But that he 
could think of alleging tliis in addition — after being married 

to her for nearly eighteen years 

The chit, Solvcig, was sweet in her way. But it must be 
devilish easy for one of that type to confuse her own \rith some- 
body else’s sweetheart, if tlie truth W'ere told. Bjdrg with all her 
faults was still Bjdrg— she had almost the air of a distinctive 
individuality compared with that type. 

The wind stirred up eddies of dust and tlie gas lamps flickered 
in the deserted little streets round St. Hans’ Hill. Paul let him- 
self in at the dirty, draughty old front-door, and the wind shut 
it after him with a bang. 

The idea that Henrik should stay with him at Berven at this 
time fell through as a matter of course. Paul motored Alster 
and his private secretary out in the mornings and back in the 
V I ’■ gs, and then they went to tlie theatre and to revues and 
juiished up at some place where there was dancing. 

Froken Haakonsen was a sensible little lady ; she had a good 
head for business. That too must be tempting to Henrik — 
to get a wife who understood that side of life. Hitherto he had 
had a family who merely expected him to provide money for all 
they wanted. 

Berit would probably move to Christiania when tlie separation 
was arranged, thought Henrik. She had been perfectly desperate 
to begin with, when she guessed that at last he had taken his 
revenge. She had come up to the office and made a scene there, 
and she had forced herself in upon Solveig at her lodgings and 
boxed her ears. For the present she would have to be allowed 
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to keep the ciiildrcn, but when Jacob went to the College his 
father would no doubt get him back. 

Henrik would not hear of Paul's giving up his position at 
the brick-works ; that Fredrikstad fellow was a cantankerous 
brute who quarrelled with workmen, contractors and customers 
wherever he went. Paul was obliged to admit tliat he had heard 
something to the same effect. 

It was pleasant enough to hear some appreciation of the work 
he Jiad done here of late years. And Paul was himself aware 
that scarcely anyone could have done it better. In spite of that 
it had not been a verj' brilliant business — what with the condition 
of the labour market and the ta.\cs, and with the local clay which 
was to some extent pretty pebbly and required a good deal of 
preparation ; on the average it was not particularly suitable for 
tire production of pipes and roof-tiles ; they could never expect 
to turn out large quantities of those articles. 

Henrik asked him straight out why he refused to consider 
the proposal of the big stone industry trust to take over Haugen 
w'orks. Of course he could continue his connection with the 
enterprise, if he made tliat a condition. He had done well up 
there in tlte good times, but as things looked at present he would 
find it more and more difficult to hold his own in competition. 
Paul had had too little capital to begin with ; it had gone well 
enough so long as he had surplus profits to draw on for the 
necessary renovations, but it could not go on any longer in tlte 
old way. That side of the business which had always been Paul’s 
chief interest — the manufacture of stoves and all kinds of articles 
of industrial art — had shrunk from year to year. Now he sold 
not much more than a third of the quarried stone as worked and 
raw steatite ; tlte rest was ground up. 

But then he must either appoint an expert manager or move 
up there and live there altogether. Vinsvold was capable and 
trustworthy and had acquired tremendous practical experience 
during these years, but this was no longer sufficient. The grind- 
ing plant was a regular factor)', and the industries which were 
its customers — ^roofing paper factories, linoleum makers in Eng- 
land, and all the rest — constantly demanded new types of products 
according as .they tliemselves had to place new types of their 
goods on the market. 

Paul was not in the mood to discuss witli Henrik the profound 
reluctance he felt at the thought of possibly letting Haugen pass 
out of his hands. Henrik no doubt would regard it as a sort 
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of sentimentality, if it meant all the world to him whether he 
was to own a small concern and manage it according to^ his own 
discretion, or allow it to he absorbed by a company in which 
he was himself interested. Companies were Henrik AlstcrS 
element, and he had always been glad enough of a chance to make 
a decent escape from an undertaking which was no longer profit- 


Perhaps it was a kind of sentimentality tliat he had felt himseil 
defrauded, even when Haugen was doing rvcli, because it did 
not follow the lines he had washed. The mill, where the men 
worked all day long in the noise of machinery and in a dust- 
laden atmosphere — it was really nothing of the Itind that he had 
wished to start, liiough of course he too in a way loved hawng 
to do with machines — ^when the machines were his. He would 


not have been a man otherwise. 

Out on the ground, where there were outcrops of steatite, 
one came upon sites of old workshops. The workmen had begun 
canning out a pot but had left it unfinished ; it was still fast m 
the rock. He had found cups and bailers, loom-weights and 
spindles, or the men came and brought him Uicsc things. Many 
of them showed fonns which might date from tlic Iron Age, 
but were just as likely to be only a hundred years old. 

These were labour conditions which no one could bring back. 
He had helped to get up e.xhibitions of domestic industry and 
had offered prizes ; he had taken part in judging cabinet w’ork 
which mimicked the old stydes or the models of furniture makers 
three or four fasliions back ; they were decorated with caricatures 
of flower-painting or carved in dragon style and baroque. The 
results had not been brilliant. Prospects looked poor for the 
old handicraft tradition. 


He could not say he liked it, when the stone-crushing maeWne 
chewed up hundreds and hundreds of tons of the beautiful, 
sensitive soft stone, diversified and complicated and handsome 
as it was, though people who did not know it properly could only 
see that it was all alike and pale. There must be something 
madly wong here— when raw materials all over the world are 
mashed and pounded up and used for mass production of goods 
that are both^ superfluous and hideous. There is no sense in 
Ae world bemg disforested because wood pulp is needed for 
iraumerable monster newspapers which consist mainly of adver- 
tisements. 


There, had been times when he thought he was no doubt 
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ridiculous with these ideas of his, which he could not relinquish 
— that men if they chose must he able to be masters of the machines 
they themselves had invented. It must be possible to go back 
— not in order to halt at anything that was old, but in order to 
choose a point of departure in the past and proceed from that in 
a different direction. It was absurd that the same people who 
asserted the importance of the individual man’s private initiative 
should blindly follow a development which makes private initia- 
tive a privilege of fewer and fewer. It was nonsensical to main- 
tain that the family is the living cell of society and that intercourse 
between human beings is best leamt through intercourse between 
blood-relations, while at the same time agreeing to let the family 
be sacrificed every time a man is no longer willing to sacrifice 
himself for his family, and holding that die tie of blood is not 
to be binding if it galls. 

But he had scarcely dared to put trust in his own opinions, 
because he had such a profound distrust of subjective opinions 
in others. And he had been afraid of sensitiveness in himself, 
because he loathed sentiment in others. Nor had he been able 
to imagine, any more than other people in this country, that 
there were more than two alternatives. Either one had to hold 
with the existing state of society, sickening as it was in many 
ways, full of injustice and at the mercy of a development which 
determined its own mysterious way — or one must take part in 
pulling it down and building a new one on entirely different 
principles. Only there was nothing in the new principles which 
made an offer to solve the fundamental difficulty, that human 
beings are human. If the masses in a society are allowed to share 
in governing and making decisions, the leaders must use all their 
cunning and blandishment to make the people think they are 
governing when they are really being led — and then there are no 
limits to the follies that are committed and the values that are 
wasted. And if the little minority of talented men has its way, 
four out of five of them wll sacrifice the masses to their o%vn aims — 
whether these be materialistic or idealistic. 

He had not known that there ivas a third alternative in the 
world and an army that would fight for it, a Church militant. 

It uas a free corps which had chosen its point of departure 
nineteen hundred years ago and had never exchanged it for others. 

It was an organization which at the same time was an organism, 
a body, a person, and it said that society must build upon Christ 
and that it was going to be dear. But all attempts to build 
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dicaply on that foundation Jjad come to prief, bemuse His life, 
as told in the pospcis, is not a thing that is past, but a thing that 
is present : when the earthquake of Golgotha shakes the ground 
all that is jerry-built collapses ; and while some work at the 
building, others must clear away the rubbish. Ihit that which 
shall remain standing grows continually, for here is a means of 
making hum.an beings more than human. 

He flung himself into nco-Tliomism and discovered Uiat 
thoughts and feelings which he had suppressed in himself, since 
they seemed to lead nowhere, had already been thought out by 
others to tlieir final consequences, and then it appeared that they 
had their place in a system which admitted even his inmost 
vital feeling. St. Tliomas had a psychological explanation even 
for such a thing as his feeling about work—lic defined art, ars, 
as an intellectual virtue, and virtue in his language mains power. 
Art is the right understanding of the thing which is to be pro- 
duced ; ever}’ man is a worker, and as suclt has need of art, not 
in order to live well in a moral sense, but in order to do good 
work. Tliercforc art has always been somctliing diffused and 
anonymous in every nation, expect in the over-industrialized 
communities for which Puritanism is chiefly to blame. There 
the prolctarizcd masses have been prevented from exercising a 
power which is a nonnal part of a man’s psyche, whetlicr he be 
a bricklayer or a sculptor, a dyer or a composer. 

Well, all he had got out of his own enterprise at Haugen was 
that production increased at the expense of the work. He had 
helped a few men to have homes of their own and a few old 
people to stay on till they died in their own cottages and slam 
tlie door in the face of anyone they were not inclined to let in. 
They were people who would rather live unhealthily and .alone 
than healthily with others in a home for the aged. But he too 
had been compelled to put up huts, and most of tlie people 
worked in the quarry or in the mill, Jo Braastadlyklyen was 
tire only man to whom H.augcn had been a stage on the road to 
freedom and the exercise of virtue. — ^Jo, by the way, w.as an 
excellent e,xamplc of the difference between intellectual and moral 
virtue, as defoed by the schoolmen, for all Jo’s wrtue rvas used 
in making his work better and better ; the man himself never 
changed an atom. 

But, as Henrik said, every dog has his day— he had had his 
day at Haugen. If he had to submit to seeing his independent 
concern swallowed up by a trust, he must bear that too. It would 
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be a defeat. But he no longer believed that culture must suc- 
cumb to mechanization ; mechanization can be subjected to cul- 
ture in proportion as men become aware of the real hierarchy of 
things. Whether men look for their salvation to something of 
their own invention or subject themselves to it, is all the same ; 
it is fetichism. 

However, he did not intend to give up Haugen just yet. 
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VIII 


A t times Paul furtively rcRrcltcd the impulse that had made 
him take his old room in Schwcnscns-gatc as a pied d tent. 
For one thing, he was now accustomed to more comfortable and 
roomy surroundings, when for instance he was going out in the 
evening and had to change his clothes. And then it almost 
always happened that he had Wulfrid Gotaas’s company to church 
in tlic morning. He had not himself been aware how utterly 
disinclined he was for conversation in the morning. Tiiat Bjdrg 
had never been in the habit of getting up till after be had left 
home tms a boon of which be had never been sufficiently appre- 
ciative. Especially when he was going to church he preferred 
to be left in perfect silence till after JIass. He studied to bear 
it patiently when Wilfrid talked incessantly the whole way from 
Schwcnscns-gatc to St. Olav's churdi. 

Now he had both his j'oungstcrs tlicrc, on the schoolchildrcnls 
low benches in front. They waited for him when he came out 
from Mass, flung themselves upon him and s.aid good morning. 
No doubt they were a trifle homesick for Bcn'cn ; tl)cy had a 
rather Spartan life at the Institute ; but they liked it. At any 
rate tlicy had a tremendous lot to tell their fatlier every time 
they saw him. 

“ Anyhow it’s not so beastly going to school tliere,” said Sunnic, 
“ as it was at Heimtun.” 

She had had lessons in a little private class out at Berv'cn, 
together wth the children from the garage and the doctor’s 
children and a few more. And she had always declared that she 
“ hated school.” 

” Oh, what nonsense ! Frdken Holmsen was really sweet and 
kind, Sunnie ! ” 

“ Too sweet 1 ” said the child cuttingly. " Ugh, when I think 
of how she patted our checks when we’d been good ! ” 
Neither Sunnie nor Helge had ever tolerated any caresses from 
strangere. And he remembered he had been the same himself 
_ as a child. But he laughed at her : 
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“ Well, was that such a crime ? But it’s a good thing if the 
Sisters never take such liberties,” 

“ At any rate not in that way. Not so namby-pamby.” 

" Oh, you’re a cheeky little thing ! ” 

She was very keen on telling him all she had learnt in the 
course of tlic week in the classes on religion and pointed it out 
if the priest had explained anything differently from her father, 
■when he used to teach her religion ; 

“ But I dare say you’ve misunderstood some things because 
you were a heretic before,” Sunnie consoled him. “ Helge and I, 
you see, we’re not converts.” 

“ It’s no shame to be a convert,” said Helge. “ Aloysius, 
he’s a Catholic born and he’s a regular blackguard. And Sister 
Marie-Halvard’s a convert, she told me so herself.” 

“ Oh, you ! Nobody’s a Catholic bom” Sunnie corrected her 
brother. “ AH people are heathens when they’re born, until 
they’re baptized.” 

” Father — it was Sister Marie-Halvard who cut my hair,” 
said Helge eagerly. “ Aren’t I awful ? She had never cut the 
boys before last Saturday, but it’ll be better next time. I believe 
she used to cut the Sisters — ^but that doesn’t matter so much, 
because they have their white caps and veils on all the time, 
day and night ” 

” Oo, they don’t have veils on at night stupid ! ” scoffed 
Sunnie ; ” then they only wear the under hood ” 

“ Anyway I’m glad I’m at the Institute,” remarked Helge ; 

“ because there I don’t have to listen to Sunnie all the time, for 
she says eveiything I say’s wrong. Can’t you let me say what I 
like, cheeky ? ” 

They had suddenly started calling him father. Paul had 
never liked those sticky words, papa and mamma, but they used 
them in Bjorg’s eircle, and so it came about that his children 
said papa and mamma. Now it struck him — could it be Ruth 
who had told Sunnie and Helge they were too old now for 
that ? 

It came upon him all at once that Sunday evening, as he was 
driving out to Berven, that this was unfair to Bjorg and unfair 
to the children. If she hadn’t sense enough to see that she had 
duties to her children, the children had duties to her. She had 
not enough resources in herself to prevent life being painfully 
poor for her, if she was to go on drifting about in this way as 
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long as her mother ^vas alive and had her illness to keep her 
busy. And when once the old woman was gone, she w’ould be 
left among strangers, a middle-aged, stunted child ; and even 
if she came back to them, it would be too late. She had a right 
to ^Yhat the children could give her ; he hoped they would be 
such good Catholics that it would never occur to them to think 
other^vise ; and it was his duty to do what he could to prevent 
their being robbed of their duty. However unlikely it might be 
that his home should ever again be happy in a tangible sort of 
way, there was something far more important at stake, as sure 
as they W'ere once for all man and uufe, parents and children, 
and there was no getting out of it by pretending it was not so. 

He had liked it so much when the children began calling 
him father last summer. That the matter might have another 
side had not entered his mind. 

As he turned into the yard at home he was struck for the first 
time by the look of the big uninhabited main building. There 
was a light in the kitchen window ; but otherwise the house stood 
there with blind, dark panes which reflected a little light from 
the lamp out in the yard, and the shadows of some branches 
swayed on the long grey surface of the wall. 

Going upstairs he opened the door of Bjorg’s room. In the 
light from outside he saw sheets lying and hanging everywhere ; 
the atmosphere of the room was cold and clammy \\ith damp 
linen. The bare four-post bed was stacked with it. The nursery 
alongside was ready — they came home now and then ; all the 
same, the whole place had the cold air of a spare room. 

He saw himself how inconsistent it was ; in theory he had 
always acknowledged that if a man has once married and had 
children, his first duty is to them ; and if he kno\vs that there 
are other things in the world which are of greater importance 
to him than being the father of a family, then he ought not to 
marry. Perhaps, if he had been a Catholic from a child, he 
w'ould have discovered that the cloister was his calling. There 
is a basic relation in life which a man must not violate, even if 
he cannot fit himself into it ; and if a person is not suited for 
family life, he must find a way for himself without injuring 
anyone’s family. — ^During all these 3'ears of' his married life he 
had constantly escaped from his home in one way or another. 
He had stayed at Haugen, he had slept in totvn, he had lived 
here by himself, he had sent his wife travelling or to some sana- 
tomm. In a way he had always had good reasons for it. But 
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at tlic same time he might have hit upon another arrangement, 
had it not been that he preferred it so. 

That he had sent the children to the Institute was another 
matter. If they were to grow up as Christians, they must at any 
rate for a few years be at a sehool where religion was not one 
subject among many, but the foundation both of daily life and 
of the whole instruction. But it was not that he was glad to have 
them off his hands ; the children missed him sorely. 

But Bjorg was right in saying that he had left her far too 
much alone. He had neglected her always and tried to bribe her 
and himself with his everlasting compliance. 

That same evening he wrote her a long letter and asked her 
to come home now, for the sake of the children and for all their 
sakes. He promised to mend his ways in evejything, and to 
arrange in future so that he need not be so much away from 
home. 

The week after Rutli came to town. She had stayed at the Hauga 
saeter as long as there were people up there with the cattle and 
after that she had visited some friends at Lillehammer. Paul 
had to go in and meet her at the station. 

He took an afternoon train to town and went into St. Olav’s 
church for a while. There was not a soul there when he came in. 

It was childish, he knew very well, to feel he had been punished 
by God, every time the consequences of his o\Yn actions recoiled 
on him. The wrath of God is only one way of looking at God’s 
being, when one strikes against it, coming from that side. God 
had thrown down the wall with which he had surrounded him- 
self, given him light and air and stretched out a hand to him so 
that he might climb over the heap of rubbish. It is heresy to 
udsh God to conjure away the ruins instead of letting a man clear 
them up for himself. It is heresy to confuse the forgiveness of 
sins widi exemption from the consequences of one’s own actions. 
He would pray for nothing but God Himself — ^more of God, 
more of love. 

From the church he went over to the Institute, sat for an 
hour with both the children in the parlour. They chattered away 
without ceasing, interrupting each other all the time. Till all at 
once Sunnie whispered : 

“ Father — are you sorry about something ? ” 

“ I ? No, what makes you think that, Sunnie ? ” 

“ You don’t say anything ? ” 
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‘ No, but how do you suppose I could get in a single word ? 
You two never stop for a second ” 

He fetched Ruth from the station and they drove up to her 
studio with the baggage. Paul took the roll of her canvases to 
carry it up. 

R s heavy, this — you’ve done a lot of painting ? " 

II cheerfully. " I really believe I’ve w'orked 

well this last month. It was a pity you couldn’t come up— I’ve 

rarely seen the mountains so fine as this autumn. But not many 
birds this year ” 

“Yes, so Vinsvold wrote.” 

Ruth let herself in and switched on the light. She had put 
away the lamp-shades, so the light from the naked bulbs shone 
crudely over the big room, where cvciything that could be packed 
away was stopped from furniture andwalls,and dead flies crunched 
under their feet as they walked about. 

In the middle of the floor stood a group of half-withered plants 

f , 1 ^^ 1’ a tall oleander raised its spiky leaves and 

faded brown clusters of flowers. Ruth fetched a can and gave 
them water, explaming that Broken Aaser, who had looked after 

a few days ago. She 
both knew in the country. 

“ hS So he asked after him. 

town ” TS t ° ^ “ fortnight since he came to 

» she could turn so red for tiiat. 

the Si She Stopped and looked at him with 

the i^ter-can m her hand. “ You went so red ? ” 

Did I go red too ? Paul laughed. 

he reahw'iS ^^d-but then she laughed too. And 

plerant consternation wWch was not altogether un- 
feel thev TOprp ^ tkat to make them both 

» ^bppery ground. 

Aren't you 

noting since tlip mn ’ remembered now that he had eaten 
took EoS r ^ "^“ght from the office and 

should LtSSS ^ P^^haps he 

her face. ’ gnessed, on seeing the expression of 

indulgenf smile?'^’ ^ ^hst ? ” she said with an 

Paul sat on the canvas-covered divan under the naked electric 
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light and heard Ruth humming to herself as she moved about 
tlie next room. It could not be true — they had not got into 
any mess. They were not in love with each other. All bosh, of 
course. What trick W'ould his fancy play on him next ? All the 
same he could not get rid of a sort of presentiment 

“ Where shall we go for supper ? ” he asked, when she came 
back. She had on her fur coat, and he could just see something 
light underneath. 

“ Frogner sajter,” she proposed. It was very late for that, 
but he said nothing. 

“ I wanted so much to show you my new pictures,” she said, 
when they were in the taxi. “ I believe they’re good — some of 
them anyhow. Are you going back to Berven to-night ? ” 

“ No, I’ve let Frans have the loan of the car. He was to drive 
his sweetheart home to her parents’ and pay them a visit. So 
I shall have to stay till to-morrow and take the train.” 

“ If you feel inclined — and have the time — ^you might look 
in again to-morrow morning.” 

It gave him a rather inconsistent feeling of reassurance to 
hear her thus take it for granted tlrat they would be in a humour 
for looking at paintings together next morning. 

It reassured him again, as he helped her off with her coat, that 
she had not made herself so very smart either. At any rate she 
had long sleeves — her dress was of light, sandy-yellow silk ; it 
suited her very well, by tire way. 

There were not many people in the dining-room, the nearest 
tables were unoccupied. Ruth began talking about his children, 
the moment they had seated themselves. 

“ I think it’s hard luck on them, Paul. And you know, you’ve 
said yourself you thought children had a better chance of develop- 
ing even in an inharmonious home among their owm people than 
in the most complete vitamin-free harmony among strangers.” 

Did I say that ? ” 

"Yes, you did. One day when I was speaking bitterly of 
father. — By the by, how’s Aunt Julie ? ” she asked, as though 
it had occurred to her that moment. Again Paul felt himself 
blushing, and was angry rvith himself for it. But perhaps Ruth 
did not notice it ; there was a red shade on the little table lamp. 

“ But I suppose they’re not to stay tliere very long ? ” 

" They must stay to the end of the school year anyhow. 
They’re to be prepared for their first communion this year.” 
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Rutli said quietly : 

“ I know that’s the custom abroad. I alwys thought it a 
pity, when I saw the tiny communicants in their white frocks 
and veils. Really, you know^— all tliat about religion is more 
like a kind of game to Hclgc and Sunnic — 'at least that’s the 
impression I got last summer. Communion, for instance — tliey 
can’t possibly understand what it is.” 

" None of us grown-ups can either,” he said curtly, “ Never- 
theless we know by experience what we receive.” 

" Well, I won’t say anything about that, because I know 
nothing about it. — But is it settled then that the children are to 
be — ^well, I suppose it means that they’re to belong to the Catholic 
Church now ? ” 

" Yes.” Then he began to wonder whether she knew more of 
Bjorg’s plans than he did. That might be the case ■with a lot 
of people. His mother-in-law had been home on a visit in the 
summer. 

To change the subject he told her about Alster’s visit. “ So 
after all nothing uill come of my moving up to Haugen.” 

“ Well but, Paul, I don’t understand that. That you can 
feel bound to stick to your post at Berven, when your own business 
is to suffer by it. I don’t doubt your capability — but you can 
scarcely consider that you’re indispensable at the brick-works. 
And Alster is interested in so many other concerns. If you feel 
you re bound to stay on there because he wishes it — I think 
you re overdoing your loyalty to a friend of your youth enor- 
mously.” 

“ You must remember that Heruik took me into his business 
when I hadn’t much more commercial knowledge than a kitten.” 

You had capital to put into it. Aunt Julie told me that — 
you remember I stayed with her that winter.” 

” It wasn’t much.” 


” In the long run I’m certdn that Alster has got more out 
of you than you out of him,” said Ruth. " Yes, Paul. I’ve 
heard Trondhjem people say so too. They say that Alster is 
mixed up in so many affairs that there hasn’t been any proper 
management of the builder’s iperchant’s business, for instance, 
wo partner who has had lime fb take a real interest in it since 
your time. It’s doing badly,” \ 

®tit can’t yodi understand that that’s just 
frn/nf ^ 2nd say to Hear* that now I’m going to get 

out of this Ben^en business ? ’* \ s s & 
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“ No, that’s what I can’t understand. Alster has turned into 
a speculator pure and simple — everyone says so who knows his 
affairs. There’s no sense in your having either to neglect the 
business you yourself have built up or put in somebody else as 
manager, because you think you’re under an obligation to try 
if you can save one of Henrik Alster’s last assets. And anyway 
Berven Brickyard is not such a flourishing business, I’m told.” 

Paul laughed : 

“ Oh, as brickyards go. — I’d rather have the toothache than 
a brickyard nowadays, says our old builder, Rasmussen.” 

Ruth said seriously ; 

” Paul. I must tell you one thing. All your life you’ve had 
a disastrous tendency to quixotry. Yes, you have ! Ever since 
you were quite a youngster and went about with clenched teeth 
as the champion of your ousted mother. As if any man in the 
world could have had the pluck to oust Aunt Julie — before she 
had herself turned her back on him and given him to understand 
that he W'as not the man she took him for. She has never in her 
life been fond of anybody but you three boys, because of her 
firm belief that you would turn out as she wanted you to — 
there’s actually a kind of artistrj' in my aunt ; she tries to make 
images of people out of her own head. And even now she doesn’t 
see how differently you have turned out — all of you ! What she 
specially has in mind is that your material — ^your flesh and blood 
— is common to you and her, and therefore she still idolizes 
you. It means more to her than the form, which she has not 
succeeded in determining.” 

" I know you and mother have never been able to agree.” 
Paul shrugged his shoulders in dissent. " But I don’t see what 
this has to do with what you were talking about just now'.” 

" Oh, a great deal, Paul, — Then you were to be tlie champion 
of that little girl you got engaged to, and broke off your studies 
to build a castle in the air for her here on earth — at Trondhjem. 
And when that came to nothing, it was business life itself that 
was to be your adventure ■” 

“ No, that won’t do. As a business man I’ve certainly gone 
in for fewer adventures than most people in these times.” 

“ You mean you kept outside war-time speculation. Then 
let us call it work. You’re not a bit what one understands by a 
bom business man. The one thing for you has always been to 
see if you could make a success of the career into which jou 
plunged out of quixotry. Am I not right ? ” she asked prcssingly. 
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“ I don't quite know what you understand by a bom business 
man. For you can’t be so naive as to suppose that one who is 
a born business man only thinks of doing business and not of 
building up a business ? Do you really think it's the desire of 
gain above all that has brought about class-antagonism, for 
instance, in our day ? No, it’s Ae mania for records — and an age 
which makes industry and big busmess the fields in which would- 
be record-breakers find their best opportunity. Remember that 
industrialism and capitalism originated in a Calvinistic milieu 
which at any rate in the beginning forbade rich men either to 
live — openly, at all events — or to let live.” 

Ruth smiled sceptically. 

“ Of course. Busmess life too has its romance and its romantics. 
Otherwise it would have been impossible for you to become even 
a moderately clever business man. 

“ But now you want to do with your children exactly what 
your mother tried to do ivith you. In spite of all you have not 
got the world to conform to your ideas, and so you have taken 
refuge in Catholicism ; therefore the youngsters are also to be 
Catholics. Can’t you see that to you the Church is what 
progress and evolution and the scientific outlook were to my 
aunt ? Now, after the World War, people are getting afraid 
of progress and evolution and talk about the bankruptcy of 
science ” 

“ Yes, but we Catholics don’t do that. We only want to get 
rid of a whole lot of superstition and determine for ourselves 
what is to be developed and what ought to be allowed to pro- 
gress-disafforestation here in Norway, for instance, or agricul- 
ture. And science is no more banluaipt because people have 
had to learn at last that it cannot hand them out a view of life, 
than it was when it had to give up casting people’s horoscopes. 
A certain section of the public ceased to take an interest in 
astronomy when they found that the astronomers could not under- 
take to read their past and future in the stars, and they will cease 
to be interested in geology and biology when they see that scientific 
men ran never spoil the trade of clairvoyants and fortune-tellers 

“ kes, yes, Paul — ^you can reconcile that with yowr Catholicism. 
But don t imagine it’s the same in the countries where it’s the 
religion of the people. Honestly I don’t believe that all the 
v.omen and girls and workpeople that I’ve seen running in and 
out of the churches in France and praying to the Madonna take 
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such a tolerant view as you do of the scientific outlook and such- 
like heresies. Nor their priests either.” 

“ My dear Ruth, you can hardly have such accurate knowledge 
of what they believe — or what I believe, which is precisely the 
same — about the Madonna, as you call it. On the other hand 
there may be widely different questions about which they and I 
don’t know what the Church has said, or whether it has found 
itself competent to say anything at all. A woman who knows it’s 
a misfortune when a cancerous tumour develops, and a piece of 
good fortune when a child develops, has perhaps never heard 
of what is called the doctrine of development in the popular 
language of this country. And even if she has heard of it, she 
may never have been sufficiently interested to inquire what the 
Church says about it. And many priests are perhaps not so 
frightfully interested in scientific and popular-scientific explana- 
tions of the world, because they have an explanation of the 
world which really explains it. 

“ You can surely see, I merely think it’s reasonable that mother 
has sought an explanation of ail she has seen and felt and experi- 
enced and wondered about — her defeats included. I think she 
has rested satisfied Mth an explanation which is not reasonable. 

I myself never heard any explanation of anything which I thought 
sounded credible, until I began to listen to the Catholic Church. 

I am quite simply a Catholic because I believe that the Church — 
besides all it gives one later — begins by giving sober information 
about absolute truths. Even if the truths in themselves are 
not sober, but fairly wild, and the absolute is infinite and 
inexhaustible.” 

Ruth shook her head : 

“ You simply have no idea how unlike you are to these southern 
Catholics whom you imagine to be your co-religionists. You 
can be sure they’re not all of them so scrupulously careful about 
their personal morality. And in reality you’re as far as you can 
be from fulfilling that ideal of modesty and humility which your 
priests set up.” 

“ No, I know very well I’m not an ideal Catholic. And perhaps 
I’m subject to scruples — in the same way as a convalescent is 
timid at first, when he’s learning to walk again. Also because 
I have no turn for modesty. I can’t stand anyone, even God, 
seeing how badly I walk. — ^Humility, that’s something quite 
different, Ruth ! Humility has nothing to do Mth consciousness 
of sin really. One may leant a little about humih'ty by discover- 
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ing what it means that one is a sinful man. But one may just as 
easily be made arrogant by it. Our sins are our o^vn — ^and indeed 
a man would have to be queerty constituted not to find some pet 
sin or other among his sins, and to think it after all quite a gallant 
or becoming pet sin — at all events greatly to be preferred to 
other people’s pet sins 

" She whom you call the Madonna — ^you know we believe she 
was born undefiled by sin and lived and died sinless. And that 
nevertheless she is the only created human being who has been 
perfectly humble. So humility in itself does not consist in 
acknowledging one’s sinfulness, but in acknowledging the rela- 
tion between oneself as creature and the Creator. ‘ Be it done 
to me according to thy word.’ Therefore her Creator was able 
to make the Virgin Mary His collaborator, when He became 
incarnate in the human race. And since He is the same yesterday 
and to-day and for ever, she has been diat always in His thought 
and is so always ” 

Ruth looked at him with a curious smile — at the same time 
bright and melancholy : 

“ So then — I have to fight for you with the Madonna herself, 
have I, Paul ? ” 

He dared not answer, for he was not sure what she meant 
by it. 

" Paul 1 ” She took the stem of her wine-glass between finger 
and thumb and twirled it round. “ Will you answer me quite 
honestly and sincerely ? Have you never a feeling that it is 
you who have established yourself in a world of unreality ? Dare 
you actually believe every moment of your life that what you 
see is reality, and that all the rest of us are so shortsighted that 
we see no more than a few inches of reality above and below 
us ? Think of that time we were at Hans and Evi’s last spring 
on his birthday. There was your mother and there was Herr 
Hansen and there were a lot of Hans’s and your and my acquaint- 
ances of our young days, and a great many more. Doesn’t it 
sometimes seem to you unthinkable that you should be tire only 
one among such a collection who knows all about it ? Your 
contemporaries, Paul — ^with red necks and big stomachs already, 
many of them—Haagen Nicolaysen as bald as a billiard-ball. 
You ve worn quite well — ^it suits you to be a little grey at the 
temples. Don’t you ever feel that it may be you who have not 
been able to give up certain youthful notions that the world has 
got to disclose itself to us — ^while all the rest of us have learnt 
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our lesson and resigned ourselves to the fact that we are to find 

out very little in this world and must make the best of it ? ” 

Paul made no answer, but his thoughts went to his mother 
and her experiments in spirit-raising. 

“ Some kind of religion many of them have, no doubt. I 
suppose most of us have a feeling of awe for something unknown. 
I have for one. And that cousin of yours, Evald Dverberg, he’s 
mixed up in all manner of Christian work and vigilance societies 
and so on. But don’t you think it would seem too fantastic 
even to him, if you told him you believe all that about a little 
Jewish working man’s wife who lived in the days of the Emperor 
Augustus and must have slaved hard, carrying in wood and water 
and crushing corn in a hand-mill and baking cakes of meal and 
oil which you wouldn’t manage to swallow a morsel of, if the 
Virgin Mary sent down an angel wdth a tin of them for you ? 
Can you associate the thought of such things tvitli a being who 
alone of all humanity is supposed to have realized the relation 
between Creator and created ? ” 

" Evald is at all events an orthodox Lutheran, so he must believe 
in any case that Mary stands in a unique relationship to her 
Creator, since she became His mother." 

“ And for all that you are on no closer terms with Evald 
Dverberg than you are with me or Nikko or Wirstad. Don’t you 
think that’s strange ? ’’ 

Yes. But that’s owing to purely human prejudices and 
sympathies. Evald and I could never bear one another. But 
as a matter of fact we have of course something absolutely crucial 
in common ’’ 

" No, Paul ’’ — Ruth laughed aloud. “ You have nothing on 
earth in common \vith tliat a^vful jellyfish ! But you thinlt you’re 
bound to sit there looking resigned and talking such terrible 
drivel. That’s exactly what I W'ant to make you think about — 
are you going to live your whole life in such an antemic and abstract 
and colourless belief that you can persuade yourself that you have 
the least atom in common with Evald Dverberg ? While isolat- 
ing yourself from all of us wnth whom you share sympathies and 
habits and tastes and prejudices and weaknesses and tacit affec- 
tions and loyalties — our uhole way of thinking, however we may 
differ in opinions ? Paul — ^will you go on getting fiirther and 
farther away from us all — ^never turn back and settle dotvn where 
you really belong ? ’’ 

He felt himself blushing again : 
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“ If you mean, do I think I can ever be anything but a Catholic 
—no, I cannot.” 

“ Do you never have any feeling that you have landed there 
because like your mother you won’t acknowledge your defeats ? 
You got engaged to that strange girl~and when she vanished 
you got engaged to one who was even more of a stranger to you 
and all that was yours. And now that she too has run away from 
you — that sort of worldly and voracious little creature soon gets 
tired of you and disappointed with you, because you simply can’t 
shed what you’ve inherited from cultivated parents — you choose 
the Virgin Mary ! ” 

“ Yes — for His sake whose motlicr she is.” 

“ And what about the two children whose father you are ? ” 
“ We shall share what you call isolation.” 

“ And you dare condemn them to that ? If you think it 

may compensate you for the emptiness and loneliness after 
you’ve thrown away the greater part of your best years on a doll 
— dare you consign your children to the same fate while they are 
young ? The boy too—dare you bind Hclge’s youth, when he 
grows up, to an old faith ? Dare you, Paul ? ” 

“ Yes, I dare. I didn’t choose my faith in order to fill up 
any emptiness but that which results from not finding any truth 
in the world. If I didn’t know that what I believe in is the truth, 
there would he no need for me to condemn myself to any isola- 
tion ” As he said it he was terrified at his own words. 

“ What would you have done then ? ” 

She sat straight upright, and Paul thought there w’as some- 
thing marvellously fine in the challenging look she sent him. 
Her hand which lay on the cloth was trembling. He had an over- 
powering feeling that it no longer rested wiA him to determine 
what he should say or leave unsaid : 

“ What would you have done, if you hadn’t been a Catholic ? ” 
Her voice seemed to come from far away, with an insistent sum- 
mons. “ Paul — don’t you understand that I would rather you 
told me that, than that you said nothing to me ! ” 

He looked down at the fruit-knife which he was fingering. 

Then it would have been only too easy for me to forget that 
I’m married to her whom you call a doll. But now I know that 
nothing can be undone simply by forgetting one has done it. 
imd that a person whom God has created is something more 
than a doll, whether we can see it or not.” 

And therefore you daren’t 'drop the doll and take a person 
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instead whom you know to be a person ? And who thinks of 
herself, in all modesty, that she too is created — ^and created to be 
something more than a man’s doll ” 

“ That’s the whole point of the story, Ruth. That no one is 
created merely to be another person’s doll. Everyone is created 
for something else — and ultimately for the same thing.” 

“ Oh ! ” She shook her head violently. Then she whispered : 

“ Do you think I’m bold ? Do you think that, Paul ? ” 

“ No,” he said in the same low tone. “ I think you’re 

You know I’m awfully fond of you, Ruth.” 

She made a little gesture of helplessness : 

” You say that ! And I know it’s true. — ^Do you think I’d 
have bullied you into saying it, if I hadn’t known I should be 
able to force those words out of you ? — ^And so you daren’t say 
any more ? ” 

" No. I ought not to have said that either. But I knew you 
knew it. But, you see, I cannot do away with the fact that I 
have bound myself.” 

“ Oh ” She looked at him for a moment in silence. “ It’s 

not only for my own sake that I’m sorry, Paul. I’m almost more 
sorry for your sake. How can you believe in the truth of what 
you’ve just said ? That you cannot undo what you have done. 
Nobody else believes such a thing, Paul. If you had even said 
you would not get a divorce and marry again — for the sake of 
the children or some such reason. But because it’s part of a 
religious system which you have taken over cut and dried 

“ — You’re smiling ? ” she whispered, hurt. 

" Something Sunnie once said came into my mind. She was 
in a temper and called down to me from a mndow : ‘ I can spit 
down at you, but you can’t spit up at me.’ ” 

“ Will you please telephone for a taxi,” Paul asked the waiter. 

“ We can always pick one up as we go along,” said Ruth. 

“ I’d rather walk a little.” 

He would rather not, but he couldn’t say so. 

There was a fog outside. As soon as they had gone' a little 
way from the restaurant its lights became a feeble glimmer high 
up in the white mist, and the forest was all they w'ere aw'are of. 
Withered birches stood out a little from the dark wall of fim. 
The stillness in which they walked was as it were a stillness of 
tiny sounds — the trickling of moisture all through the forest. 

Neither of them said anything and they made for another 
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brightening of the fog— a lamp which lighted up a patch of the 
trees by the roadside and puddles and yellow birch-leaves in the 
gravel, and so they went on from that lamp to the next, a long 
way in front. There was hardly anyone about. 

Presently she said : 

“ Now you must never take it into your head, Paul, that you’ve 
driven me to do anything silly, if you should hear for instance 
that I've changed my plans. It may be I shall go abroad at once 
and let my exhibition wait till the spring. I shan’t do anything 
stupid, I’m too old for that. I’m not in despair or anything 
like that — I went through too much of that in my young days. — 
I’m sorry for your sake and for my own, because I believe you’re 
rejecting your real life which might have become something rich 
and good and fine, in order to follow a will-o’-the-wisp. 

“ Of course it’s never amusing to be turned down by a man. 
But I may tell you that I’m fond enough of you to bear it without 
regretting that at any rate I made an attempt to bring you home 
from what you’ve strayed into. If I hadn't done it, I should have 
regretted it always.” 

Paul said quietly : 

“ I can understand that, Ruth, for I would have done the same 
in your place — ^at least, I hope I would have done so, And I 
know that you and all the others must look on me as a sort of 
suicide. We are accustomed to pray : ‘ that thou wilt send out 
thy Spirit and renew the face of the earth.’ And undeniably 
everything puts on a different face for us. I cannot even tell 
what I may see in it at last.” 

Then he saw that she had tears in her eyes, and he knew of 
nothing that he dared say to her. The worst of it was that he felt 
he was not unhappy for not having dared to accept what she 
offered him. It was no temptation that he had put behind him. 
His longing was towards the new face he had seen, and he would 
not have gone back to what he came from, even to save his life. 

Though it was terrible to have caused her pain. And shameful 
to have done a thing that looked like putting a woman to shame. 
It alwwys makes one feel mean to play the part of Joseph. 

The shriek of an up-going train approached through the fog — 
the cars rattled past — a shower of long sparks dripped from the 
trolley-wire in the raw atmosphere. Paul began to shiver. And 
when a taxi came along the road behind them he stopped ; 

“ Shall we take this if it’s empty ? It’s muddier than I 
.ought ” 
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She consented with a sort of resigned movement of her whole 
body. The taxi was free, and glad of it he was. 

As they drove down he wondered what he was to do about those 
pictures of hers. He thought he could hardly ask whether he 
should come in to-morrow or not, and to stay away without 
saying anything wouldn’t do either. 

So he asked her after all, as they stood outside her door : 

“ Those new pictures of yours — I wanted to see them, you 
know ” 

“ Oh no — let that wait till another time.” 

Paul walked on alone up Drammens-vei. At the first cab- 
stand he came to he took a taxi — ^he had a sudden idea that he 
would go straight home to Berven and avoid meeting anyone. 
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IX 


A bout tliree weeks before Christmas his father-in-law 
died quite suddenly. He was on his way up to the little 
hut he had on Harestu lake ; in the waiting-room at the station 
he collapsed while talking to a man from one of the other huts, 
and it was all over directly. 

Bjorg telegraphed that her mother had received such a shock 
that she was dangerously ill, Bjorg could not leave her. So Paul 
had to make the funeral arrangements alone ; he and Sunnie and 
Helge were the chief mourners, and the rest was made up of 
Jacobsen’s old friends and Selmer’s family and friends. 

Though he had been fond of his father-in-law as of few others 
.he had knoum, he was somehow not so very distressed at Ole 
Jacobsen’s death. He had had a bad time these last years, and 
not too good a one before, in all likelihood. And if any man had 
lived honestly and uprightly according to such lights as he had 
here on earth, it was his father-in-law — ^in him there was no guile. 

“ It may well be that grandfather is with God already,” said 
Sunnie, the morning they had been to the requiem for him. 

That may well be.” Paul hoped so. Jacobsen had had his 
purgatory already in this life. 

His death led to a good deal of correspondence with Bjorg. 
So Paul was not greatly surprised when she sent him a long 
screed some days after her father’s funeral, informing him that 
now she intended to have a divorce, with or without his consent. 
Then came something new : “ You may just as well know that 
there’s another that I’ve got fond of. He’s an out and out gentle- 
man, but not like you, who never appreciated me at all. He’s a 
director and we’re to live here in Copenhagen thank God, for it 
doesn’t suit me to live in the country, you must have seen that 
long ago.” 

She wrote of the children : “ You’ve taken them away from 
me already when you put them into a Catholic school so that 
they were hound to become strangers to me.” But she would 
. , claim to have them with her in the summer holidays : “ Valdemar 
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(my future husband’s name is Valdemar Christensen, I may tell 
you) is so fond of children, he has two children of his own which 
are with their mother, but he has promised me to do all he can 
to give Sunnie and Helge a good time when they come here in 
the summer.” Then she made some bitter little reflections to 
the effect that it must be to Ins advantage too that in a year’s 
time he would be let off having to keep her any more, since he w^as 
always in financial difficulties. 

— No doubt it was his fault that it had turned out like this. 
But still he could not quite see how he could have acted otherwise. 

He knew' in a bitter and desolate way that he had always wished 
Bjorg to feel happy and contented ; it had always made him 
glad if he could do anything to please her. But he had never 
been able to coerce his nature into desiring anything of her. 
Even during his periodical little fits of ardour he had always known 
that he would have been quite unable to work up any longing 
for her, if he had not had her close beside him. — If at any time 
he had seen her sorrowing like a real growm-up person — ^but he 
had not. Even when they lost Erik he had not been able to come 
in contact with anything serious in her, although he knew that 
she did suffer in her own tvay. 

And now his feeling for her was the same. Even if he had 
not believed that this affair witli a director in Copenhagen meant 
a fresh calamity for her poor ill-used soul, he w'ould nevertheless 
have been saddened on her account ; it was hard to believe that 
any good could come of it for Bjorg even from a purely worldly 
point of view. But he coxdd not think of her without a sense 
of boredom falling upon him like an oppression. If it had only 
been a question of his own feeling of happiness or misfortune, 
his indifference to this Herr Valdemar would have been cruelly 
complete 

In the following spring Julie Selmer went to Paris at Easter ; 
she wished to visit her youngest son. Paul saw at once, when he 
met his mother at the boat, that it had been no pleasure trip for 
her. ' 

He had fetched her with her own little two-seater, and as 
soon as she had taken her place beside him she said : 

“ Ugh. The first thing is — I wouldn’t write it to you, pre- 
ferred to tell you. The first thing is that Sigmund’s got married. 
Three weeks ago. And not to that Mrs. Errold, but somebody 
quite different. Danish. Lykke Ldnstrup was her name.” 
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" It seems to me I’yc heard that name some time ” 

" Yes, she appeared here too. In revue, I believe,” 

That VTOS it ! At the Dovrchall— in Itis student days. Even 

then she ^vasn’t altogether young 

" For that matter she gives me the impression of being a 
woman of spirit. She’s determined to get Sigmund away from 
Paris. Home to Nonvay for choice. Suite’s not afraid of hard 
work. She’s tried her hand at all sorts of things, since she had 
to give up the stage. Given singing and dancing lessons. Now 
she makes dolls, you know, the kind they have lying about in 
drawing-rooms. But her idea was, if they could find some 
place not far from town. Then she’d start a kennel. She has 

gone in for that too before now- ” 

Paul drove out past the old \nlla quarter which lay scattered 
among forest lots. Lean spruces straggled among the houses, 
whose paint looked faded under tlie strong spring sun, Down 
below the fiord shone with a white glitter tliat blurred the out- 
lines of the islands. Then the road ran among fields where 
patches of snow were still thawing on the withered pasture and 
the plough furrows were full of water which reflected the blue 
of the sky. The light and colours of early spring — ^yes, he knew 
this road well on such a day. Aspens and osiers reared their 
heads to the fresh blue sky and were filled with flickering light 
among the silver clusters of catkins. Red cottages among the 
fields, farm roads and paths which vanished mockingly behind 
a copse. He knew ever tree and every mossgrown rock. — Of 
Sigmund his mother had not yet said a word. 

He himself had Hans’s affairs in hand. He had tried to hide 
from his mother as much as could be hid. But he did not know 
how far he had succeeded. 

They lunched together in the little pale-blue, white-panelled 
dining-room at Linldkka. Heavens, how charming and inno- 
cent it looked, the old yellow coffee sendee with little white 
reliefs that stood on the shelf of the wainscoting. The fragile 
crockery had lasted on while five generations of them had lived 
and died, 

« since you last saw Sigmund ? ” 

“ Let me see — ^wasn’t it the autumn of ’sixteen that he came 
^me and gave concerts ? 1 haven’t seen him since he was at 
Trondhjem on that tour.” 

I dont believe you’d recognize him now, if you met him 
une.xpectedly.” Julie was gazing vacantly before her. “ He's 
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grown so terribly fat. Bloated. And his hair’s quite thin.” She 
gave a little shudder. 

“ He has a good many pupils, hasn’t he ? ” 

“ Yes, but I’m afraid he won’t get very much to do here. 

He's got so — erratic.” 

She knew of course that Sigmund had been ill, Paul w'as sure 
of that. Hans, who had been in Paris fairly often of late years, 
said it had been a pretty bad case and not properly treated in 
the beginning. He was well now in a way, but it had left him 
a w'reck. It had shattered him ps3fchically even more than physi- 
cally. This was natural enough, for a son of hers. They had 
all learnt that health was pow'er and honour, salubrity was purity 
and bodily defects were sin and defeat, without even being aware 
that their mother taught it them And he himself still clung, 
in a part of his feelings, to this pagan morality of his mother’s. 
Something still whispered w'ithin him that it was in any case a 
hale morality. But he had been spared the experience of how it 
must feel to be one of those it condemned. 

Poor mother — she kept her head up. Sorrow and disappoint- 
ment and bitterness had wasted her, but she shut them up 
within herself and never let a sound escape her. Her hair looked 
even w'hiter, now that her face had grown browner and more 
wrinkled, quite a purple broivn under the deep-set eyes. And he 
felt a lacerating tenderness for her, precisely because it was her 
present self that he loved. It was not her fault that she did not 
know the only One before whom it is no shame to bend. And 
so long as that tvas so it was a good thing that she remained 
unbent. 

But against death this paganism is helpless. There is no 
longer an abode of the dead which is worthy of Death — ^no realm 
of shades w'ith sorrows worthy of the human soul, no Hades or 
Hell which it becomes us to remember with offerings to the dead 
and songs of lamentation. It is true that Christ has harrowed 
Hell. 

His mother’s plans w'ere quite simply — and she put them 
before him without any beating about the bush — ^that they w'ould 
have to buy a property somewhere outside the town for the 
superannuated Danish variety star who had been willing to take 
Sigmund as he was and look after him. ” Oh, she’s a capital 
person in her own way,” said Julie. 

“ B}' the by, I have messages for you from the Braastadlyk- 
kjens,” said his mother, just as he was going. She walked with 
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him down through the garden. “ He would really have preferred 
to come back to Norway with her, because Ruth’s going to have 
a baby, and he says he hasn’t much faith in French doctors for 
that business. But of course, as Ruth says, other people have 
babies in France. Well, it won’t be before September, so they 
can change their minds several times before that.” 

“ Are they all right othenvise ? ” 

“ Yes, I think so. We spent an evening with them — ^it was 
very pleasant. Thank God Ruth got married at last — ^she was 
getting to be quite an old maid ” 

Well, but it wasn’t his mother who had ever seen very much 
of Ruth. 

Hans Selmer’s affairs looked more and more hopeless the deeper 
he went into them. Evening after evening he sat up till late at 
night working on them with Hauan and Nikko. He was now 
sincerely thankful that Arnt Hauan had settled in Christiania some 
years before — ^well, he had been that all the time for that matter. 
Nikko had been Hans’s lawyer for several years, but Paul could 
not discover that he had done very much to prevent his brother 
going so completely to smash. 

The worst of it was that Hans had taken to some kind of beast- 
liness. Curiously enough, and thank God for it, their mother 
didn’t seem to have any suspicion of it yet. She had seen so 
little of Hans lately. He himself had been afraid of it for a good 
while. Evi had noticed it : “ Fancy, I believe Hans is never 
quite sober now,” she had chirruped, looking at him with her 
most unfathomable expression. “ He scarcely touches alcohol, 
but he has something which he takes. That’s so easy for a 
doctor, you know.” 

He had met her outside the church one morning in March 
-—he could scarcely believe his eyes when he came out and caught 
sight of Evi standing there, handsome and elegant and altogether 
lost at that hour of the grey and frosty morning. “ It was a good 
thing I met you. I don’t know rvhat I’m to do, Paul. — Fancy, 
Hans hasn’t been home for three days and nights and nobody 
knows where he is. Isn’t it terrible ? ” 

He went home with her and at any rate got it clear that Hans 
three days ago had telephoned to the clinic and said he had to 
go away for a few days, but didn’t say where. He had given 
the same message to his consulting room. He had made no 
arrangement for a locum tenens — ^Doctor Landc who usually 
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took his practice had not heard from him. He must have rung 
up from a kiosk or something of the sort. 

Paul feared the worst, but apparently that had not yet occurred 
to Evi. She sat erect and charming as a statuette, wondering 
what had happened : 

“ Do you think he can have been overstrained — so that he had 
a nervous breakdown and lost his memory ? One reads of that 
so often in the papers nowadays. I've seen so little of Hans in 
the last few years — he’s always been so busy that he hardly ever 
had time to talk to me 

“ Besides, you know, I’m so slow at taking things in. Oh 
fancy, Paul, it makes me so sorry at times that I can’t be more 
clever ! I do hope Little Erik won’t take after me in that way 

“ For you understand — since my health has been so poor after 
I had Little Erik, I’ve never been able to be anything much to 
Hans. Before that he used always to say to me, ‘ look here,’ 
he said, ‘ you’ve not got to worry about anything, all you’ve got 
to do is to be lovely.’ ” She blushed violently. “ I really do 
wish so much, Paul — that I could be more for Hans. But that’s 
what he said, ‘ you have nothing to do but to be lovely.’ But 
don’t you think too, Paul, that it’s terribly sad for me that I’m 
such an invalid — for I really am so fond of Hans, and I do want 
so much to he something for him.” Her beautiful face was like 
that of a mourner on a tombstone relief. 

Merely %vith the idea of leaving no stone unturned Paul had 
rung up the stations along Hallingdal, where he was sure they 
knew Doctor Selmer. And so he actually found out that Hans 
had gone up to the hut he shared with a couple of friends in the 
mountains near Gol. 

He prayed that it might not be too late, as he made his way 
there on skis with the guide, but he had no great hope of finding 
his brother alive. And if he had not made away with himself, 
Paul could not imagine Avhat kind of reception his brother would 
give him, bursting in on him headlong and uninvited in tlus way. 

Wliat he was least of all prepared for was that Hans should 
receive him without a trace of emotion — utterly slack. 

In the course of the day he showed a little more life. His 
coming up here was a kind of impulse that had come over him, 
in his over^vorked and depressed state. Yes, he was ovenvorked ; 
yes, he had used stimulants for the last year or two ; no, it wasn’t 
cocaine, but sometliing else, a new preparation. Yes, he’d been 
losing and losing. He had no doubt he’d be able to live on his 
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practice— but there was his position with regard to Evi ; he’d 
gone through all her money, and he had debts to any extent, and 
it doesn’t do for a doctor to go bankrupt, and Evi would think it 
such a disgrace ; well, so would his father-in-law. He had lost 
the last of his capital when the bank there went broke ; he had 
just enough to live on. But Hans believed that after all Evi 
would be quite happy if she could go back to her father and the 
little town and the land of life she had been accustomed to before. 
And she had the boy. 

Probably it had been his intention to take his life here in the 
hut, but he hadn’t had the energy to do it. And now that his 
brother came and offered to put things straight 

At the end of the evening it came out that there was a woman 
in it too — ^the wife of one of his friends. And he was afraid Evi 
might hear of it, 

Paul knew there had been a good many similar affairs in his 
brother’s life. 

It began no doubt with that unfortunate childish engagement 
to Molla Nicolaysen. She was charming and witty, a good sort, 
level-headed, a flirt and fairly cold by nature. They discovered 
independently that they didn’t suit each other, but each thought 
the other had been kept waiting so long that it wouldn’t be 
honourable to break it off. At this point Hans plunged into an 
affair with a much older married lady, who took care that Molla 
came to hear of it, and she put an end to the engagement, in 
violent indignation. Hans broke with his mistress, but imme- 
diately took a fresh one, a sort of demi-monde lady. And tlren 
he was appointed assistant physician at the hospital at Veiholmen 
and met Evi Hansen. 

What shocked Paul was that Hans made light of Evi in a way, 
because she had never possessed any other means of expression 
than her body. Whether this was a notion he had acquired 
through being so long engaged to the virtuous but cold Molla, 
while at the same' time cultivating a different kind of erotics — 
or was it purely and simply the damned Nonvegian puritanism 
which distrusted all pleasure and delights of love ? First it w^as 
held to be sin and shame in itself that two people could be down- 
^2™ scorchingly fond of each other. Later on eroticism was 
j ^ symptom of rebelliousness and egotism. 

Nobody ever seemed to reflect that it might also be a gentle, 
taithful and inarticulate young woman’s only language, 
raul was reminded that once through an accident he had come 
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upon Evl as she let Hans embrace her. She had looked radiantly 
lovely — ^her elastic figure and every line of her beautiful face 
triumphant in a happy transport. It was true he had wondered 
at the time what kind of a mysterious and accomplished young 
lady it could be drat Hans knew so well. Nor had he found 
out till afterwards, when he got to know his brother’s wife, that 
she was the sweetest little person and so simple that she reminded 
one of the innocence of trustful little animals 

At that time she could never have had to struggle with w’ords 
and sentences to let Hans know how fond she was of him. And 
now Hans dismissed her like this, because illness had deprived 
her beautiful, expressive body of speech and she had no means 
of making him see how unchanging was her love for him. 

Hans himself fully realized that the best thing he could do was 
to enter a home for treatment ; otherwise it w'ould be difficult 
to cure himself of this drugging habit. They could say he had 
gone abroad for professional studies. He knew of a place in 
Germany which was excellent. 

The clinic would have to go, but tliere is always somebody 
w’illing to take over a clinic. The same with the villa on the 
Holm •, he would have to get rid of that, however big the loss 
might be. This would do something towards cleaning up his 
affairs, but there was still a long way to go. And a lot of gossip 
there would be, even if they managed to arrange everything 
privately. It might be difficult enough for Hans when he had to 
work up his position again. But it was no use worrying about 
that now. 

They sat opposite each other in the railway-carriage on the 
way to Oslo. Hans Selmer slept, leaning back in his corner. 
He’s a very good-looking fellow, thought his brother, with a 
strange coolness. Quite different from the rest of us, really. He 
was tall too, but slightly built, narrow-shouldered actually, but he 
did not give that impression because his whole figure was elegant. 
His face was oval and pale and his complexion no longer that 
of a young man, the cheeks had fallen in, the mouth W'as hand- 
some but weak. He had almost black hair and it was smooth. 
He wore it brushed straight back off the forehead and rather long, 
in the new fashion which Paul thought distinctly imtidy. 

Skirt-hunter, he had mentally called his brother, at the time 
they were schoolboys and Hans was always running after little 
girls. In that department there ^Yas no doubt Hans had always 
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acted exactly as he felt inclined at the moment. And Paul had 
acted according to his ideas of self-discipline and cleanliness, 
not taking up with women whom one really cared nothing about. 
It \yas impossible to say that Hans had fared worse by following 
his impulses than he himself by living according to his principles. 
Being the lover of his friend’s wife would have been too much 
for him— -but Hans had managed it well enough. It is a fairly 
irresponsible thing to try to bluff boys into morality on the pre- 
text that certain virtues will profit them in everyday life. Whether 
they bring one success or failure in this world is purely accidental. 
Or rather, it is not that — they bring one the good things of which 
Our Lord knows a man to be in need, but these need not be the 
same as what people call success. 

Once when Hans was awake he said : 

You know, I’m pretty sure Lillian has decided that Erik’s 
to get something extra in her will, because he’s named after 
father. 

It s a question whether Lillian has veiy much left,” said 
Paul curtly. “ She burnt her fingers fearfully over that Syrstad 

By the way,” asked Hans again ; “ supposing Evi doesn’t 
care to go home to her father’s while I’m away — do you think 
she could stay wth you, she and the boy ? It’s no use suggesting 
mother ; Evi simply feels so unnerved when she has to meet 
mother th^ she’s like a mouse in a hole. But I think she feels 
pretty confident with you.” 

Yes, with pleasure,” Though in truth he didn’t know what 
e was going to do with the helpless little creature out in the 
couii^. He would have to get Sunnie home from the Institute, 
e thought with a smile, so as at least to have one moderately 
capable female in the house. 
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upon Evi as she let Hans embrace her. She had 
lovely— her elastic figure and every line of her beautiful face 
triumphant in a happy transport. It was true he had wondered 
at the time what kind of a mysterious and accomplished young 
lady it could be that Hans knew so well. Nor had he found 
out till afterwards, when he got to know his brother s wife, toat 
she was the sweetest little person and so simple that she reminde 
one of the innocence of trustful little animals _ 

At that time she could never have had to struggle with 
and sentences to let Hans know how fond she was of him. ^ 
now Hans dismissed her like tliis, because illness had deprived 
her beautiful, expressive body of speech and she had no means 
of making him see how unchanging was her love for him. 

Hans himself fully realized that the best thing he could 
to enter a home for treatment ; otheru'ise it would be difficult 
to cure himself of tliis drugging habit. They could say he had 
gone abroad for professiond studies. He knew of a place in 
Germany which was excellent. 

The clinic would have to go, but there is always somebody 
willing to take over a clinic. The same ivith the villa on the 
Holm ; he would have to get rid of that, however big the loss 
might be. This would do something towards cleaning up Ws 
affairs, but there was still a long way to go. And a lot of gossip 
there would be, even if they managed to arrange everything 
privately. It might be difficult enough for Hans when he had to 
work up his position again. But it w'as no use worrying about 
that now. 

They sat opposite each other in tlie railway-cmriage on the 
way to Oslo. Hans Selmer slept, leaning back in bis corner. 
He’s a very good-looking fellow, thought his brotlier, with a 
strange coolness. Quite different from the rest of us, A ^ 
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out mtk the children after\vards and wished them joy, Sunnie 
clung to his arm : 

“ But I say, couldn’t you hear it— Paula ! Aren’t you fright- 
fully glad ? And oh, I W'ant you to call me that. Sunlife, that 
isn’t a name really — ^ish ! ” 

There w’ere no pictures of St. Paula to be had in the shops, 
Sunnie explained ; she was not much known nowadays. But 
Sister Marie-Halvard had pmnted a card for her of St. Paula. 
“ Only think, father, when St. Jerome was translating the Bible 
into the Vulgate, he read aloud to her every evening "what he’d 
translated in the day, and then she corrected it, if there were any 
mistakes.” 

Randi had been very clever at drawing caricatures in old days ; 
her attempts at dra^ving devotional images were not always 
equally successful. The high-born abbess from the Aventine 
and Bethlehem looked in any case as if she was not to be trifled 
TOth. 

That summer Paul took long motor drives with the cliildren 
every Sunday after church. Generally they took with them some 
schoolfellows from the Institute or some of the Eberhards. 
Hadeland, Hurdal, the districts about Oieren, both sides of the 
Christiania fiord — it was amusing to renew acquaintance 'with 
places he had walked through in bis student days and had not 
seen since. He guessed it was a terrible disappointment for the 
children when they were told they wuuld never go to the Hauga 
Sister any more. So his idea was, in the summer holidays, tliat 
they should start on Saturday and drive to the different small 
to^vns where there is a Catholic church and go to Mass there ; 
that might interest them. 

They took food with them and ate somewhere by the roadside, 
or stopped at some of the little rustic hotels that reminded Paul 
of walking-tours in his young days. At that time it had been 
fun to put up at one of these places — always. He had never been 
able to stand the big tourist hotels that he had kno'wn later. Now 
once more he arrived on Saturday evening at a little ramshackle 
wooden hotel with verandas front and back where nobody could 
sit for the draught or the broiling sun, and he and the children 
had supper in a bare little dining-room. They got weak tea 
scr\’ed in a dull plated tea-pot and regaled themselves on scraps 
or cold meat that tasted of nothing on earth and stveating cheeses. 
Attenvards they strolled along a road white with dust, while the 
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rosy blush of the evening sky faded behind distant wooded ridges 
and its reflection in a- little lake paled and grew dark. 

Then they climbed Up a hen-roost ladder and were shown 
into narrow little rooms which smelt of sun-baked timber and 
paint or sometimes had a vaguely unpleasant odour. In some 
places there were hard iron beds which clanked in a dislocated 
way when one turned over, and in others there were narrow old- 
fashioned wooden beds \vith bulging down coverlets and coarse 
&b£V£“A? fwib borders, snd the bed intolerably 

hot as soon as one got into it. There were plain wooden chairs 
and wash-stands which rocked as you used them, and on the 
walls were portraits of the King and Queen and Crown Prince 
Olav in a sailor hat and -white blouse, and theatrical and senti- 
mental pictures of soldiers in khaki and misses and lovely young 
girls — from the first years of the war, while it was still regarded 
with offlcial enthusiasm in all the belligerent countries. 

From the next room he heard the children splashing and brush- 
ing their teeth, and Suruiie lecturing Helge and Helge resenting 
it. Then they said their evening prayers, and then there was a 
creaking of the beds ancf they knocked on the wall to him and 
cried good night for the last time. 

There were filling-stations ever3rwhere now, and electric light 
in tlie rooms, and cars d^ished past on the road outside. 

Early next morning they drove into the nearest bright little 
town and went to Mass in a tiny chapel, where the little congre- 
gation showed a happy and inquisitive interest in three Catholic 
strangers. Sometimes they were invited to break tlieir fast after- 
wards with the Sisters of an Order in a tiny little parlour, and 
after High Mass they went and called on the parish priest. 

But that his daughter was notv to be called Paula was more 
than Paul could learn, and Helge protested : Pooh, it's only 
because you think such a fot of yourseff. Ybu'ff have to see 
about being a saint first — do you think I’m going to call you Paula 
when you sit there scratching your midge bites in church — do 
you think the holy Paula did a thing like that ? ” 

One day he took tlie children out to Bairum to see Sigmund 
Selmer and his wife. 

He was not a clieerful sight, tlie youngest brother. He and 
Paul had been very like eadi other — tall and broad-shouldered 
and well built, with the siime type of face : tlieir motlicr’s broad, 
low forehead, straight eyebrows which turned sharply down at 
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the temples, grey eyes with a splash of yellow, a big mouth with 
narrow, finely outlined lips. Sigmund too had had that dry 
shiny, nut-brorvn hair with rebellious curls which had to be kept 
closely cut if he was not to look like a lady-killer. 

Now it was thin, and the little he had was left so long that 
it looked tousled. There was not much left of the eyebrows 
either, and his eyes were sunk in pouches. His face was pufiy 
and blotched, and his hands were swollen. His clothes hung on 
him anyhow. 

His wife was small and thin and round in the back, with a 
short neck and a curious old-fashioned projecting coil of reddish 
fair hair which lay so low on her neck that it gave her an odd 
humpbacked appearance, though she had no hump. Her head 
was large and perfectly flat on the crown, and her face was like 
wash-leather, loose and mobile all over ; her eyes had the colour 
of milk and water. But she was pleasant to talk to and cooked 
admirably, and they were both very kind to the children ; Sig- 
mund played to them after dinner, and as they were going Aunt 
L3'kke came and presented Sunnie with a big doll. It was an 
atrociously perverse-looking object with a little cheeky, squinting 
face that looked almost uncannily alive, and arms and legs out- 
rageously long and loose. But Sunnie was delighted with it. 
And then Aunt Lykke promised her a pekinese puppy next winter. 

“ If father gives me permission to have it,” said Sunnie a little 
anxiously. “ For I can’t have it with me at the Institute, you 
understand.” No doubt she had heard her father express his 
dislike of lapdogs. 

The last half of the summer holidays it rained almost without 
ceasing. Paul guessed that the days must be pretty long for the 
children out at Berven ; he was only home for a little while at 
dinner-time and often came back fairly late from the works in 
the evening. And it was not like the mountains, where they could 
be out of doors whatever the weather ; it was wet in a different 
way down here by the river with big trees round the house on 
every side and tall grass and a clay soil, so that the roads were 
a sea of mud in rainy weather. The children kept getting colds 
and seemed to be pretty cross and troublesome, from what the 
maids said. 

They talked all the time about Haugen — what fun it had been 
lyhen they could go into the quarry and tlie mill, how slippery 
shoes got from talc dust, and now Helge would never get 
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any more rides in the skip on the cableway. Vinsvold and Ivar 
Rud and Old Anders and tlie men from Mo, tlie people at the 
works and tliose they knew at the sroter, tlie names of cows and 
farms and peaks and lakes — they uttered every word as though 
with a caress. 

They had letters and cards from their mother and wrote to 
her now and again, but they avoided speaking of her, at least 
in their father’s hearing. They often talked of their gran^ather, 
but Paul doubted whether it had made any particular impression 
on tliem when they were told about a month later that their 
grandmotlier Jacobsen was also dead. They pronounced both 
names before praying " Eternal rest give unto them, and let per- 
petual light shine upon tliem ” in saying their evening prayers, 
and Paul himself, as in duty bound, mentioned his mother-in- 
law in the prayer for the dead. He had caused some masses to be 
said for her soul — and he assumed they were needed. 

On one of tlic last days before the children were to return to the 
Institute the whole family came to visit Paul at Berven. It was 
a farewell dinner for Hans and Evi — he was to accompany her 
and the boy to Veihoimen in the following week and then go on 
to Germany. 

His motlier, Hans and Evi with Little Erik, Sigmund and his 
wife — ^Paul had not been able to bring himself to invite Lillian 
as well. As it was, it might be quite enough for his motlier, with- 
out her having Lillian looking on. But he knew that Lillian would 
be deeply hurt if she came to hear of this family dinner-party, 
and he was sorry for his step-mother now ; she felt lonely and 
rather bitter since she no longer had Gamaas and his family to 
look after. 

But tliey all put a cheerful face on things, and Fru Lykke was 
really an acquisition on an occasion like this, splendid at keeping 
conversation going. At dessert Sunnie was taken ill and had to 
leave the table. “ I’ll come up and look at you when you’ve 
gone to bed,” said Hans. 

He went upstairs when the others moved into tlie drawing-room 
for coffee. But not long after Hans came to the door and called 
Paul. 

They went into the dining-room, where the maid and Frans’s 
u’ife.'who had come in to help, were clearing the table. 

“ This is rather bad,” said Hans Selmer. “ It’s inflammation 
of the lungs tliat’s developing, there can’t be any doubt of that.” 
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Frans’s wife put in : 

" Slic tws shivering so that her teeth cliatlcrcd when they got 

out of the car ’’ Siinnic had gone with Frans t\hcn he drove 

to the station to fetch Sigmund and his wife. 

Paul went up to the night nurserj'. Sunnic had fever and a 
high temperature, and it hurt so when she coughed, she com- 
plained. — Yes, she had been so frightfully cold this afternoon, 
and then siic had been so sick, and now she had a headache and 
felt sort of horrid all over. 

Plans said ; 

“ I can take Evi and Erik away at once. Then I’ll drive into 
town and get what’s ncccssar}’’ and come out again. Unless you’d 
ratlicr have another doctor ? ” 

“ No, thanks, if you can manage to come back ” 

“ She’s so strong and hcaltlw, there’s no cause for anxiety at 
present anyhow,” s-aid Hans. ” But of course inflammation of 
the lungs is always a serious business.” 

Julie said she would slay the night. The rest of the party 
broke up. When Hans Sclmcr came back at half-past nine Sunnic 
was very ill ; she was delirious and had severe pains, and in the 
morning her expectorations began to be tinged witli brown. 

The illness ran its course, and it was a fairly serious attack. 

On the night of the fifth day Sunnic’s temperature dropped 
suddenly from over 104 ; in tire morning it was down to 97'5. In 
the course of the day it rose again, rapidly as night came on. 

Both lungs were now attacked ; Hans was not at all pleased, 
Paul could see, and the nurse said so too. 

As he was starting for the works that morning he asked his 
brother : " Well, it looks so serious now— I think I'll have to 
, telegraph to her motlicr.” 

“If you think she ought to laiow,” sdd Hans curtly. 

“All right. If there’s any change, send the car for me 
instantly.” 

No message came for him. No change, was tlie answer every 
time he rang home. Two o’clock came ; the staff went to dinner. 
Paul stayed in tire office. He would wait till the others came back 
and finish w'hat he had to do for to-day. So long as he was here, 
so long as he was at work, it seemed unreal. But when once he 
c^e home he could not bear having to leave her again. He had 
done it every day — for an endlessly long time, it seemed to him 
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— ^but each time he had thought, this must be tlie last time, I 
shall not be equal to it any more. 

This anxiety which neitlier increased nor decreased was almost 
paralysing in its effect. Literally so. He could do nothing but 
such tilings as were pure routine. When he prayed it was as 
though he were alone in the world, and tlie prayers which took 
shape witliin him were blown away into the empty air, and those 
he had learnt and used every day, fell withered to the ground. 
“ Sacred heart of Jesus, who Thyself hast tasted the bitterness 
of deatli, have mercy on all who are to die to-night." Actually 
he was far from believing tliat Sunnie was among them. But 
it was inconceivable that the tension could last on and on in this 
way. 

Helge was walking by the row of currant-bushes when Paul 
came home about six. There was such a warm radiance of golden 
sunshine over the thick, dark foliage down here by the river, and 
the boy stood there so peacefully eating currants — it was like 
tivo worlds, one within himself and one outside, and they were 
equally unreal. The feeling of emptiness and clarity in his head 
and his whole body no doubt resulted partly from want of sleep 
— only he did not notice it so much when he was at work. 

Helge had joined him, and now they walked hand in hand up 
through the garden. Paul heard the boy say : 

“ Can’t I go back to the Institute just the same, father ? — it’s 
so slow here when Sunnie’s ill ” 

Paul looked at the boy. It rvas as though he had not been 
aware of him till now. 

“ We’ll have to see, Helge.” 

If she died, he would not send Helge away from him. 

If she did not die, he would not send tlie children away from 
him again. 

He had been sitting with Sunnie for many hours, had dozed a 
little at times, and started up every time she coughed. It was 
very dark in the room ; someone had hung a red and yellow silk 
handkerchief over tire lamp, so that the light seemed to be only 
smouldering behind it. But some flies were buzzing round the 
electric bulb and hitting against the glass \vith a little ringing 
sound, and Suimie’s breathing wheezed and wheezed in her chest. 

The nurse had gone downstairs to have something to eat, but 
when the child had another fearful fit of coughing, Hans came 
in from Paul’s bedroom. He took her in his arms, gently pushing 
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Paul aside; he could hold her better than her father. She 
moaned faintly in a heartrending way. 

Hans laid Sunnie back on the pillows. Her face looked dark 
red in the subdued red light, swollen and distressed ; her eyes 
were blood-shot and tired out with coughing. 

“ Uncle Hans,” she whispered in her worn, sick voice ; “ do 
you think I am going to die ? ” 

" Not a bit. You’re not so bad as you feel, Sunnie. You 
mustn’t go thinking of such things,” said the doctor sternly. 

“ Oh, but — now I’ve made up my mind that I’ll offer myself 
to Jesus, to be His sacrifice. I should like to die — ^for His sake. 
As a sacrifice.” 

“ You mustn’t talk like that. Sacrifice — can you imagine that 
God wants anything of that sort ? God would much rather you 
got well again, you may be sure.” 

“ Then He wouldn’t let so many little children die. If He 
hadn’t some use for them besides letting them grow up. But 
He’s glad when we come and offer ourselves of our own accord.” 

" Hush, be quiet now— you mustn’t talk so much. — Can’t you 
get her to stop, Paul ? ” 

” Isn’t it true, father ? ” She slipped her hot hand into his. 
It was soft and clammy with illness— and this change from her 
firm and scrubby childish hand gave him a sudden shock as 
though it were the beginning of incomprehensible things. 

She had a fresh fit of coughing which cut off what she was 
trying to say. When she was a little quieter, Paul bent over her : 
" ’^at would father do without you, Sunnie ? ” 

She raised her arm, put it round his neck and drew him down 
to her. A damp and acrid heat rose from the little body among 
the bedclothes, and her breath smelt in a way that suddenly 
brought him face to face witli the horror of death. 

“ I can’t tell you what it’s for,” she whispered close to him. 
” But you’ll be able to see that when I’m dead. It’s something I 

want to gain, you understand— for a soul ” 

Paul felt as though something opened within him — a gulf, 
and his own self tried to find foothold, but he sank powerless — 
the child drew him with her into something unknown, entirely 
supernatural. A mystery which until now he had only seen from 
the outside opened and swallowed him up. He was convulsed 
vnih horror but felt he was entirely in the power of the other 
world 

^ You must do it too, father — offer me up ” 
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He knelt with his face buried against her side, heard how her 
chest was being racked. 

“ I cannot, Sunnic,” he said in a rapid whisper, and held his 
breath with pain. 

“ Yes, yes, yes ! ” Her voice became flurried and impetuous. 
“ You must do it. IVe done it already, you understand — I began 
many days ago. You must help me. Say : My God, I offer her 
up to Thee ” 

“ Stop it, man 1 ” His brother seized him by the shoulder. 
" I believe you’ve gone perfectly crazy ! ” Hans wws trembling 
with indignation. 

The cough came back. “ Do it, father,” shrieked Sunnie in 
the middle of the fit. Hans held her up ; pushed Paul aside. 
“ Say ” she waved her hand, trying to reach her father. 

“ Yes, yes, yes, Sunnie, I’ll say it.” He sobbed once aloud, 
buried his face in the blanket at the foot of tlie bed. “ My God, 
I offer her up to Thee ” — the sweat broke out all over him, and 
for a moment he seemed to be whirled tlwough darkness by a 
great wind of flaming light, so that he lost consciousness 

Hans had grasped him by the arm and now he was standing 
at the foot of her bed ; then his brother drew’ him aw’ay to the 
table in the window. 

“ You — ^you ” Hans was w’hispering, but his voice shook 

with excitement. " You mustn’t go clean out of your senses. 
Surely you can control yourself, man — not take the life of your 
child with such — disgusting hysteria.” 

Paul gave a little shake of the head. He saw perfectly clearly 
that Hans must look at it in that light. He could see his brother’s 
point of view — ^that otlrer state, the inner reality titrough w'hich 
he had been whirled for a few dizzy and stifling seconds — ^tliat 
was a thing of which he could say nothing, no one could, there 
w’ere no words for it. But his natural vision was as it were a 
painting on the outside of life’s reality, and it had flaked off. 
What had happened to him he did not understand — for an instant 
both he and the child had been close to God, himself in a way 
that was terrible, tlie child calmly and Mthout fear. And now 

she was dying At the same time he knew exactly how it 

must look in his brother’s eyes. Disgusting hysteria, that was 
clear. 

“ I have not tlie right to be arbiter of my child’s soul,” he 
heard himself say. “ In the presence of God one human being 
cannot command another.” 
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" Offer herself as a sacrifice ! ” Hans made a grimace of 
abhorrence. 

The disproportion was in fact so great between the stiffness 
of words and the cosmic things they stood for, that Paul himself 
had a taste in his mouth as if he had been sucking a rusty copper 
coin. But nevertlieless there was no word which could express 
anything of this 

It was true, though even now he could scarcely understand it 
himself. He had not dared to restrain his child, when she 
insisted on disposing of her own soul 

There was a gulf which no words and no explanations could 
bridge over between him and his brother here. And he himself 
could only glimpse in a half-dazed way what it meant that one 
human being could offer to die for another — though for Sunnie 
there tvas nothing strange in it, he understood. And how Hans 
looked at it he also understood — as he himself would have looked 
at it once. — 

I can spit dorvn at you, but you can’t spit up at me — — 

But the moment he thought of that, it was as though he saw 
all the days of Sunnie’s little life before him in a flash, and he 
thought, no, God help me, I cannot lose her 

Just then she called to him from the bed : 

“ Father — can’t you ring up the church— so that I can have 
extreme unction ? ” 

“ Yes, I’ll do that, Sunnie. I’ll go down and ring up the 
presbytery.” 

Hans followed him out to the landing : 

“ You don’t mean to tell me you’re in earnest — 'with a sick 
child — that you're going to fetch a priest and set about preparing 
her for death, etcetera ? ” 

“ Wouldn’t you say that she’s in danger ? ” 

" The inflammation is far advanced and her heart is now 
affected.^ And of course you won’t make things better by 
encouraging her to a continual series of these extravagant scenes.” 

“ If her life is in danger — I cannot refuse my help in seeing 
that she has the last sacraments.” 

I J^eyer heard anything like it ! If it had been a grown-up 
person I d have said nothing, but everyone to his taste. But a 
chud-— — I call it downright sadism, Paul.” 

Paul nodded. 

" you can’t think otherwise.” 

Willie Paul was telephoning to the presbytery his brother stood 
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on the opposite side of the witing-table and watched him with 
an expression of gloomy and brooding antipathy. 

“ Yes, she’s coughing a great deal. — ^Well, if she may take a 
little water to swallow the Host with, she can certainly communi- 
cate. — ^Yes, I can send in the car at once, then you can be out 
here by twelve o’clock or soon after. — ^Yes, thanks — 5'es, thanks. 
Thank you.” 

Hans Selmer shook his head resignedly. 

Then they went upstairs again to Sunnie. 

" — ^now and at the hour of our death, amen — ^now and at the 

hour of our death ” It cannot be true. — Now and again she 

seemed to doze a little between the fits of coughing. Then she lay 
awake for a while, but said not a word. Paul was not quite sure 
whether she was clear or not ; in any case the fever was very 
high, and she groaned constantly. 

Hans came in to look at her at intervals. Once when he 
wanted to give her some medicine she pressed the crucifix which 

she held in her hand closer to her breast ; “ Not yet, uncle ” 

The doctor stood still for a moment — ^then he turned and went 
away without a word. 

Her father sat looking at her, trying to understand it : She 
is waiting to die. She is not afraid. Underneath tlie wanderings 
of the fever her soul is at work making ready to depart. When 
she has received the sacraments, she will go 

It was nearly eleven o’clock. Paul asked the nurse to tidy the 
room a little and wash Sunnie. He himself moved a small table 
to the foot of the bed, laid a cloth on it and fetched the crucifix 
— it was Fru Gotaas’s — ^the candlesticks and bowls of water and 
holy water, cotton-wool and breadcrumbs. The nurse stole 
inquisitive glances at his preparations. 

It was horrible in a way, he thought. The connection betw'cen 
these prescribed forms and the incomprehensible reality, between 
the absolute sovereignty over her soul possessed even by so 
young a child and the firmly defined path leading to this freedom, 
was beyond understanding. He himself moved as it were on a 
border-line where he did not feel his own feelings 

Then he heard the car hooting at the bend. 

Half an hour later it was all done. Sunnie had sunk into a sleep 
even before her father had finished clearing the communion-table. 

Paul was to drive the priest back to town himself. If only 
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I don’t fall asleep at the steering-wheel It was the new 

NoiAvegian priest, Father Falk. Paul had seen him in church, but 
never met him before. A little, slight, dark-haired man wth 
sharp features and blue eyes. He made a sympathetic impression, 
spoke so softly. 

“ Thank you, I won’t take anything,” he said to Susanna when 
she came into the hall and whispered that there was coffee in 
the dining-room. “ But you drink some coffee, as you’re going 
to drive. I would rather sit at the back of the car, then I can 
sleep on the way. You see, I have a Mass at tlie hospital at six 
o’clock. I shall make a memento for your little girl to- 
morrow ” 

When Paul reached Berven again in the grey dawn, Hans opened 
the front-door to him : 

” She has slept the whole time. Just at the moment it doesn’t 
look so bad.” 

Paul went upstairs and lay do%vn half undressed outside his 
bed. He fell asleep at once, and when he woke it was late in the 
forenoon. From the nursery he heard his mother’s voice ; she 
was talking to Sunnie. 

“ She’s much brighter now,” said Julie. “ Thank God.” She 
was arranging some grapes she had brought, and placed the bowl 
on the table with the crucifix and candlesticks which were left 
there from the night before. *' Those are handsome candlesticks, 
Paul ! ” 

The change was unmistakable, he saw as soon as he went up 
to the bed. There was quite another look in her eyes, and her 
face was different too. 

“ How do you feel now, Sunnie ? ” 

She looked up at her father with an expression as though there 
were something she could not understand : 

“ Oh — I haven’t any more pain to speak of 

When he went into the dining-room there was a note for him : 
a telegram that had been telephoned on from the office : “ Arrive 
Sunday morning boat Bjorg.” 

He sat fingering this slip of paper when Julie came in. She 
took tlie cosy off the coffee-pot and poured out for him. ” You’ll 
get fried mushrooms in a moment ; I brought some out. — ^You 
got some rest then ? ” 

Paul handed her the telegram. 

” Did you send for her ? ” asked Julie with a froAvn. 
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“ Yes, when it looked as if it might just as easily have taken 
a bad turn, I did so.” 

Julie was silent for a moment : 

" I think it would have been better — since she could forget 
her own children — ^if the children had been allowed to forget 
her in peace and quietness.” 

Paul made no reply. The events of the night already appeared 
to him in a strangely unreal light. Besides, he was by no means 
certain what Sunnie’s intention had been that time. It might 
be simply that she had heard of voluntary self-devotion — and so 
she had seized upon it and done it to please God. 

That they never talked of their mother did not necessarily 
mean that they did not think of her a good deal. He himself 
would never have mentioned his father if the grown-ups had left 
him alone. 

But he would not say anything to Sunnie yet. Wait and see 
first if she really came. It would be like her not to 

“ I SUPPOSE you think there’s been a miracle, don’t you ? ” Hans 
chaffed liim, when Paul came back in the evening after taking 
his mother to the station. 

" No, I don’t know about that I have heard that the ill- 

ness often takes a turn for the better when the sick person has 
received extreme unction. But of course I have no personal 
experience of these tlungs,” 

” With pneumonia patients one often meets with surprises. It 
may follow so many different courses. But it really does look 
as if that entertainment last night has had a favourable influence 
on Sunnie. Let’s hope there won’t be any furtlier complication. 
But I say — don’t stage any more of your holy shows for the 
child I Hang me if that wasn’t about the worst thing I’ve come 
across.” 

Paul couldn’t help laughing — ^he was so nervous too : 

” Yes, you may well say that ” 

On Sunday morning he was rvalking np and down the quay 
among the others who were waiting for the Danish boat. 

“ Yes, I’ve come in to meet my ^Yife,” he answered the stout 
fair man who had come up and said good morning. 

The weather %vas perfectly wonderful. The white sunshine 
floated idly on the oily water of the harbour. The town in its 
sabbath-day hush lay beneath a thin blue haze, but above it the 
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Mils were clearly outlined and the woods showed autumnal yellow 
patches against the blue sky. 

“ Fine morning,” said the stout gentleman. “ Nice calm trip 

they’ve had. Not that my daughter’s ever sea-sick ” and then 

he went off into the story of a voyage from Antwerp in a devil 
of a storm. Who the deuce is he ? Paul wondered absently. 

The boat came slowly in to the quay — there came the swish 
of the hawser — and there he caught sight of her by the rail. She 
had on a black fur coat and a black veil like a uidow’s on her hat 
— oh yes, for her mother, of course. She was greatly changed, 
that was his impression 

He took his place in line with the others and waved up to her, 
as the boat made fast. 

" How is she ? ” BjSrg called. 

“ Oh, she’s much better now. Hans is very pleased with her 
considering all things. And you — ^you’ve had a fine passage ? ” 
Then there was the Customs and passports and all the rest. 
But at last he was actually walking behind a porter with her 
baggage, side by side uith Bjdrg along the dusty pavement of 
the quay, among dusty grey goods sheds on which the morning 
sun was shining. He thought she was smaller than he remem- 
bered ; that was probably the effect of the short skirt and the 
tiny hat. She looked downhearted or frightened, walked with 
bent head. 

The stout fellow in grey stopped them, bowing to her. 

“ Who was it — do you know ? ” 

“ My dear— why, that was Lieutenant-Colonel Dalildorff. 
Don’t you remember, they were staying at Korstad in 1917 the 

whole time we were there ? His daughter was on the boat ” 

“ Have you got a new car ? ” she asked ; he had had the baggage 
put in. 

“ Well, it’s the second year I’ve had it. Chevrolets are handy, 

you know, if they’re not exactly Rolls-TRoyce ” 

They drove out through the east end of the town. Her big 
veil fluttered all over the place. On reaching the country he 
stopped : 

Shall I help you ? Tuck it into your coat, so ” She 

dabbed her eyes with a handkerchief • her complexion was pale 

features had sagged — ^her cheeks, her 
mourn. The eyes were no longer clear — grey and opaque like 
pebmes. Poor thing, she must be fatigued by the voyage. 
Poor Bjorg, you must have been fearfully alarmed about 
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her ? ” he said as he helped her with her coat. The fur was 
rubbed off.in many places, the buttons worn bare — ^it was surely 
the old one he had given her many years ago. 

She took her seat again, as though cowering, and he drove 
on. She was sniffling and drying her eyes all the time beside 
him. 

“ I say, Bjorg,” he begged her ; “ do try not to take it too 
tragically ” 

Then they arrived at Berven. 

Paul took her outdoor things and hung them in the hall. She 
sank domi on the little settee, a melancholy figure in black, 
stooping so that her fair hair fell forward in a bunch, shading 
her face. Her neck was shaved and she had started a side parting 
and stopped curling her hair ; its colour had faded. For the 
first time a suspicion crossed Paul’s mind that perhaps she had 
not even had a good time, according to what she understood by 
good. 

Susanna opened the dining-room door : " Breakfast’s ready. 
— ^Welcome home, ma’am ” 

“ Dear me — ^are you still here, Susanna ? ” She looked up 
shyly at the maid. 

“ Oh yes, I’ve been here all the time — ^but now you must come 
in and have some coffee, ma’am ” 

“ I’ll go up meanwhile and see if Sunnie’s awake,” said Paul 
reassuringly ; ” and tell her. You must try to eat something 
first ” 

At that moment Helge came downstairs from the first floor. 
He hesitated on seeing a lady sitting in the hall — then he came 
on slowly and stopped at the foot of the stairs. 

“ Yes, Helge, mother’s come home,” said Paul. 

“ But bless my heart — is that Helge ? ” Bjorg straightened 

herself, flung the wisp of hair off her face with a toss of the head. 
Helge came forward slowly, took his hands out of his pockets 
and held out one of them : 

“ Good morning, mamma ! ” He made his nicest bow. 

Bjorg held out her arms — ^then drew the boy to her wth a 
loud, sobbing cry : 

Oh, but hotv big my little boy’s grosm — why, I hardly know 
you again ” 

Helge stood bolt upright in his mother’s embrace, glancing 
over her shoulder at his father as though seeking help there. 

“ Don't cry so, mamma,” he begged her, bashfully. 
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" Now you must go in and sec that she has some coffee " said 
his father, and then he went upstairs to Sunnic. 

The nurse was busy washing the floor. 

Sunnic had been lying with her face to the udndow ; now 
she turned her head. Her face was now pale and transparent ; 
she was free from fever, her father could see ; her eyes were 
dark and preoccupied, 

“ Arc you feeling better ? ” The phlegm in her chest 

sounded different, looser. “ Do you know who’s here, 
Sunnic ? ” 

" Is it mamma ? ” she asked calmly. 

“ Yes. Has anyone told you ? ” 

“ No.” 

The expression of her eyes was so curiously distant and calm 
that he dared not say anything to her. He bent dorvn and kissed 
her hair : 

" Now if Sister Haldis will just tidy things up a little, mamma 

will come up to you ” 

" Yes.” 

Paul went do^vn and put on his coat : “ I’ve got to go to the 
office,” he said to Bjorg at the door of the dining-room. “ I’m 
badly in arrears with the work, you understand, these last few 
days." 

He had to get away to some place where he could be alone. 

Bjorg went about the house as though she were shy of them all. 
She avoided Paul, she was bashful with Susanna who had been 
in the house ever since her time, and bashful uith the new maid, 
bashful with Hans when he came out. And when she was 
upstairs with Surmie all she seemed to do was to sit on a chair by 
the bed and say nothing — after a while she stole out again and 
sat in a room by herself. Perhaps that straight-combed lock of 
hair which kept falling sideways over her face had something to 
do with her dollish look, and the short-skirted black dress made 
her small. She reminded Paul of a cat that has run into a strange 
place •, it may keep to the house, but is always on the watch, 
distrustful of everybody and everything, ready to bolt if anyone 
approaches it. 

Paul saw that she took long strolls in tlie garden tvith Helge. 
The fine autumn weather held day after day. The river gleamed 
at the foot of tlie garden where ffie gnarled old apple-trees were 
full of red and yellow fruit. Helge picked up windfalls in the 
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grass and carried them into the kitchen ; it kept him busy all 
day long. 

He ought to have been at school long ago — he was to be moved 
up into the second class. He was a big boy now with close- 
cropped broum hair which curled rebelliously, freckles across his 
nose, gaps in his teeth. He would have to keep Helge at home 
this winter, send him to the local school — it was a three-days-a- 
week school, which was one thing in its favour. 

Sunnie was making good progress, but Hans urged caution. 
She received many letters with little devotional pictures from the 
prioress and sisters at the Institute, and she had had a book about 
St. Elisabeth of Thuringia from Father Falk and cards from 
Father Kindrich, and from Father Tangen a tiny little rosary which 
went into a walnut-shell. Grandmother had sent her the Inger 
Johanne books, and Aunt Evi and Uncle Amt Hauan sent sweets 
and Aunt Lykke an extraordinary kimono. Froken Alsaker, who 
was in father’s office in town, had given her a cmcjfix made of 
olive-wood from Jerusalem, and Lisa Eberhard wrote long letters 
and sent her a pair of pink slippers of her owm work and an 
English book. From Uncle Henrik she had had a ■wristlet watch 
and from Uncle Sigmund a powder-box. 

Bjorg came and looked at all her daughter’s presents : “ What 

a lot of people are kind to you, Sunnie ? ” then she sighed 

and looked away with sad, strained eyes. 

She was to be pitied ; she must feel like an outsider, and 
she no longer had anyone to assert her right to a share in the 
child. 

She had now been here a fortnight and Paul had not seen any 
letter come for her, except one or two which looked like bills. 
She was not well — ^there was something weighing on her besides 
the fact that she was like a stranger in this house which had been 
her home. 

One afternoon, as Paul was on the point of going back to the 
brick- works, Susanna came up ; there was a man here who asked 

if they would buy a whole sheep’s carcass ? 

“ You’d better ask the mistress about that, Susanna,” said Paul, 
and went off. 

At supper tliat evening he noticed that she looked at him sur- 
reptitiously, but dropped her eyes whenever he looked at her. 
She was so nervous that her hand shook. 

“ Paul,” she whispered at last, staring stiffly at her plate. 
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“ Do I understand that you wish me to look after the house the 
time I’m here ? ” 

" Not unless you want to, of course. For the present perhaps, 
it w'on’t be for very long, as I thought of proposing that you 
should take Sunnic with you to a sanatorium when she’s well 
enough to go out. You know it’s very raw here by the river in 
autumn, so I think she ought to be away for a time.” 

“ Yes,” said Bjorg faintly. '* You know I should like that 
very much. — ^The only thing is,” she mumbled still fainter, '' I 

haven’t any clothes for that ” 

“ No, but it wouldn’t take so long to get them ? ” 

” But afterwards,” she asked in a trembling voice ; “what am 
I to do then, Paul — ^when I’ve been at the sanatorium ? ” 

“ You know very well what I think you should do. But I 
can’t force you.” 

She collapsed altogether. Paul got up and pressed the bell. 
“ Come, we’ll go into my room. Then they can clear away.” 
She went before him through the big dark drawing-room. He 
had a glimpse of her rounded back and shoulders. She looked 
so miserably afraid that he was quite in despair himself. Well, 

well, what kind of a scene was she going to make now ? 

“ Sit down,” he said ; “ then we’ll try to talk this over calmly 
and sensibly ; will you do that, Bjorg ? ” 

She obeyed and sank into the chair he pushed forward, trem- 
bling with apprehension. Then she flung her hands to her face 
and shrieked aloud : 


“ Oh ! Oh, why, why, why didn’t I go home with you, when 
you came to Copenhagen to fetch me ! ” 

“ Yes, it can’t be denied that would have simplified matters 
considerably . But it’s too late to cry over that now, Bjorg. Can’t 

you try to calm yourself ” 

“ Oh — oh. But it was mamma ” — ^she was weeping — ” poor 
mamma was always so confiding. — ^Poor thing, she couldn’t see 
that they only thought of getting money out of us — and they 
didn’t mean anything by it when they pretended to admire her 
and made so much of me, and the ones we used to go about with, 
they wanted our company because they liked us . She 
couldn t see that they didn’t mean anything when they said they 
thought so highly of her and found me so charming and attractive 
and such a real Norwegian type 

to go home with you, p'iul, I can assure you, I 
said to mamma that it was you I was fond^of after all and I longed 
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to see the children. But mamma said it was perfect^ certain 
that if you were a Catholic and I belonged to the State Church 
I could claim to have them with me. And then, you see, there 
■s\'as one who made love to me so desperately, he was a commercial 
attache — no, there toam't anything wrong between us, Paul, I 
can take my oath of that, he didn’t even propose to me — dare 
say it was only his foreign manners that made him flirt so much 
with me. But you know what mamma was like, she thought the 
best of everybody, especially when they were sort of high up and 
so fine and gentlemanly. She said you were not a bit fine really, 
you only thought you were, and you were so rough — and then 
all that kneeling and praying and making the sign of the cross 
when there were other people there, that was \'ulgar and immodest, 
she said ; if you’d been a really fine gentleman you wouldn’t 
have thought of behaving in that Dago fashion. And I must say 
I thought it looked funny too, Paul, I felt quite ashamed lots of 
times 

“ And then she said I was being ruined by living with you, 
because, you see, we weren’t a bit suited to each other in that way, 
and you hadn’t any consideration in that sort of thing. So it 
would be much better for me to get a divorce while I was still 
young and fresh and could start life again and get married to 
someone who was suited to me so that my nervous system could 
recover " 

That was it, by all the devils in hell ! How could he have 
forgotten that ? — it’s just the kind that won’t hear of it when it’s 
called passion, who are ready to accept anything if it’s supposed 
to be good for the health. They’re just the ones to advise a 

child to change her husband as one changes one’s medicine 

“ But I would rather have gone back with you. I know I was 
angry wath you when I went away. But when I saw you again I 
felt that after all you were the one I was fond of — I bought you 

were so nice, and you’d really been so kind to me before 

But then, you see, mamma got so ill and I couldn’t leave her 

“ But I can tell you, I’ve learnt now what people are like ! 
There aren’t many after all who are so unselfish and dependable 
as you. Oh, if only I hadn’t stayed in Copenliagen and let every- 
body make a fool of me But I must tell you, Paul " — she 

had another fit of weeping — “ I’ve had such a hard time, you’ve 
no idea what a cruel hard time I’ve had ! So I must have been 

punished already for the wrong I’ve done ” 

Paul racked his brains for something to say to her, but for 
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his life he couldn’t find nnythinp. It was almost jdiotic—and it 
\v.rs terrible. And what of himself — who had set hi.s mind at rest 
with the thotiRht that Bjdrg would alway.s manage so that nothing 
should disturb her comfort and self-sufficiency. That he could 
have belinnl she would pull through, when she had no one to 
make things easy for her—— ! 

” Well, well, Bjorg,” he said softly. “ It’s partly my fault. I 
ought not to have given up so soon, when I knew how little 

experience of the world you hnd ” 

" No ” she was weeping more quietly ; “ of course you 
knew what the world ami people arc like, much better than I. 
So it wasn t right of you either — vou o;wltt not to have civen 
up ” 

But will some devil he kind enough to tell me Itow I should 
have set about getting you to understand it at that time ? — 
whispered the devil who provides sinners with excuses. 

riicrc, now you must calm yourself, Bjorg — not esy' so ter- 
ribly. Anyhow you can’t think of lc.aving vour children again, 

now that you’ve come back to them 

‘‘ No, if I may stay ’’ she whispered. 

May ? They re your children. They have a right to you.” 
She sat still for a moment, catching her breath. 

What I wrote you about ” — her voice was quite husky with 
That s all over, you understand. A good while ago. 
'or It wasn t true that he was divorced. And he said just the 
same as you— that the children had a right to him. And so he 

\yent off to Aarhus. That’s where his wife lives. He said exactly 
the same as you. 

Paul did his best to swallow his rage. 

She W'as so stupid as to be scarcely rational. And at the same 
ime he felt dismayed, now that he guessed how she had suffered 
perhaps much more than he would ever come to know, and 
certainly without understanding it, like a child that is exposed 
m misfortune— alone and without resources among strangers. 

n ^ ^ ^ dim sense that she was his 

rrSr,fri’ compassion that he felt for a fellow- 

^ ^ felt every day 

S? f of heraelf-he had 

telt a kind of sohdanty with hk 

it " TW stri^ked her hair, went on stroking 

It- 1 ry and be a httle calmer.’X 
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“ You can’t possibly be the least bit fond of me any more ? 
she whispered, glancing up. 

“ Yes, Bjorg, I am.” It ■was true — though to be sure it was 
in a different tvay. He bent down and, because her whole face 
begged for it, gave her a light little kiss. 

“ Take a cigarette, it’ll calm you. You shall have a whisky 
and soda, that will help you to sleep, when you go up ” 

“ O God, how' I’ve cried and cried these nights,” she said, 
gazing before her wth wide hopeless e}'es. “ Lying in my own 
lovely room again and thinking that the children were asleep 
close by you in the next room, and then I thought of how happy 
I might have been-^ — ” 

Paul stayed downstairs till he imagined she must certainly be 
asleep. 

He looked in at Sunnie first. A little lamp was burning on 
her bedside table among books and images and rosaries. The 
child was asleep with her face turned to the light ; she held a 
little red book between her fingers. Of course she ought not 
to be reading at night — but the nurse’s breathing came deep and 
regular from the sofa bed in the comer. Paul took up the book. 

“ My Changeless Friend ” — ah, it was the one Lisa had given 
her. 

It was heartrending to see how like her mother she was, 
as her mother had once been. Sunnie was now veiy pale of 
course, but her face was the same soft, full oval, and she had 
the long eyelashes which lay so placidly against her cheek. Her 
hair had the golden sheen of youth ; the thick plait lay upon 
the child’s delicate shoulder and low breast as though it must 
weigh them down. — ^That Bjorg’s hair looked literally withered 
— it was lustreless like Avinter grass — did more than anything 
else to make her appear so broken-down. 

In the early days of their marriage he had sometimes felt a 
wondering tenderness for her, as he looked at her asleep. As 
though he divined — against his better judgment as he thought 
at that time — that something mysterious lay concealed in every 
human being, if only one could see it. 

Sunnie. He recalled her the other night, as she sat up in 
bed, flushed with fever, with the reflection of the candles on 
the communion-table in her dark eyes, her expression as she 
closed them and opened her mouth, while the Host in the hand 
of the priest made the sign of the cross over her face : “ Accipe, 
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soror, Viaticum Corporis Domini nosirijcsu Christi, qui te custodial 

ab hostc maligno ct perducal in vitam aeternam His only 

thought had been that this would happen — God swept aside all 
evil in the world as with an almighty gesture and led His little 
sister in to Himself. He had not even had a feeling of sorrow 
at the time — God’s will and the child’s will flowed freely past 
him, without his daring to wish it otherwise. 

' My Changeless Friend ” — he laid the book among all the 
other things on the bedside table — recalled Juliana of Nonwch’s 
words that the love of God is like a mother’s love. These little 
blessed and consecrated objects — ^the little porcelain figure of 
Mary with the Child, the bronze relief of the Heart of Jesus 
on a slab of onyx, the framed post-card of Christ from Limpias, 
the rosaries for every day and for holy days — ^he still saw how 
ugly they were as things, though he knew their value as pledges 
of a spiritual connection. To die child they were the dear and 
precious objects of the home, hallowed by a mother’s hands. 

The knick-knacks of her home in Storgate had been hallowed 
to mean something peculiarly fine and precious to Bjorg, because 
her mother had handled them. 


He was in his own room beginning to undress, when Bjorg 
opened the door between their rooms : 

“ Paul— I can’t get to sleep ” 

He mrned round, unpleasandy surprised. And a wave of 
cold disapproval came over him — Lord save us, what a sight 
i ^ pyjamas of yellow silk embroidered with 

black dragons ! All at once it appeared perfectly absurd that 
he could really have anything to do with the dressed-up, tear- 
stained object that stood there 

“ I believe there are some of the powders left that Hans 
presenfaed for Sunme. Go back to bed, I’ll come in and give 
you one.” ^ 

, '^^th a sense of absolute repugnance that he opened 

me door of her big, shadowy room. The pink gleam of the 
the crumpled pillows of the bed, the stuffy 
®^^,heavy with perfume — ^the whole room sickened him 
r m .«oyded Louis-Seize furniture and 

“ ^ hangings and gewgaws. 

• ^ 1 ^ dormiol I don’t know how much you ought 

to tak^have you any idea yourself?” He handed her the 
box and put a glass of water by her. 
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“ Can’t you stay here a moment ? ” she begged in desperation. 
“ It’s so horrid to lie here alone and do nothing but think and 
feel miserable ” 

“ Take your powder, then you’ll be able to sleep.” 

“ Yes, but do sit here a moment ” She pulled him by 

the sleeve, and Paul resignedly sat down on the edge of her bed 
and let her take his hand. She gave a plunge so that she lay 
flat on her back looking up at him : 

” I know I’ve behaved like a wicked woman, you understand 

that — ^but it wasn’t all my fault, Paul 

“ It wasn’t always so easy for me to be married to you, let 
me tell you. You were always teasing me and making fun of 
me — just as if you never took me quite seriously. You thought 
I was stupid, I saw that all right — and I was really rather clever, 
looked after my house properly — ^nobody ever thought I was so 
stupid till I was married to you, I was always one of the smartest 

in the class when I was at school ” 

He gave a little laugh and said deprecatingly : “ Oh but, 
Bjorg ! It was only meant as ” It wouldn’t do to say truth- 

fully what it was meant as ; so he said : “ You were so like a 
little girl in your ways.-— I don’t believe I ever meant any harm 
by it. I tliought you always understood that I wanted you to 

be happy and comfortable and in a good humour ” 

“ At any rate you didn’t think I was anytliing to show off. 
When your business friends came to town you hardly ever in- 
vited them home. Henrik gave parties for them, he did, but 
you asked them to lunch at the Britannia or motored them about 
— even at that I wasn’t always allowed to join you. With the 
solitary exception of the Grossmanns, it was just as if our home 

wasn’t good enough to be seen by your gentleman-friends ” 

“I cliiefly thought of saving you trouble,” he murmured. 
That was not absolutely true. But he had regarded it as a trifle. 
To her, then, it had been a slight. 

“ Oh no, no,” she was in tears. “ I could see well enough 
you didn’t think we were quite the right thing. You and your 
people were so much better and more refined.— Cfln’t you under- 
stand horv it was — T,vhen we mixed witli folks over in Copenhagen 
and they were nice to us and made a fuss about us, and if we 
were different they tliought it was only because we were Nor- 
wegians — there was nobody who looked down on us. And how 
could I help thinldng a man was properly fond of me, when he 
was just as polite and attentive as you, and just as generous ivith 
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presents and thinking of ways to entertain me— but not the least 
bit superior, none of that treating me like a child, but absolutely 

as if he loohd up to me He was really a gentleman in his 

manners, and never let mamma and me feel the least bit 
awkward, Yes, Paul, you can’t deny it, you are a little snobbish 
in that way, you thought my mother was common, and you 
did look down on me and my family ” 

“ Have you ever noticed that I looked down on your father ? ” 
he asked seriously, 

“ No, papa and you, that was something different. But then 
you were men. And besides, papa thought in his heart it was 
all nonsense, mamma wanting us to assert ourselves as people 
of good position.” 

" You see, Bjorg— ” he patted her hand ; “ your father was 
fond of us .all. He was fond of those he liked and fond of real 
things. Perhaps he and I thought that much of what you and 
your mother attached so much import.'ince to was— well, trifles 
and make-believe. So I came to treat you as a child, more than 
I should have done.” 

“ That’s not true 1 ” She flung herself round again, buried 
her face in the pillows and sobbed. “ Mamma was fond of me, 
she was— properly fond! She worshipped me, mamma did. 
Nobody else has ever been so fond of me as she was. And now 
I’ve got nobody 

“ Oh, can’t you be a little bit fond of me again, Paul, you 
don’t know how unhappy I am— oh, if you won’t be fond of 
me I don’t know what I shall do ” 

“ I am fond of you.” He stroked the stubble on her neck. 
“ I am fond of you. And the children, you know ” 

She tlirew her arras round his neck, drew his head down 
close against her breast, groaning out Iris name. Paul let her 
go on for a moment — then he gently freed himself. 

“ There, Bjorg. Take your powder now— you must try to 
be calm.” 

From the depths of the pillows she murmured : 

“ Can’t you come in and stay with me — I’m so afraid ” 

“No.” A spasm shot through her whole body. “You’re 

agitated and— and You must see about getting to sleep 

now--nr you’ll make yoursglf ill. Here— be sensible now.” He 
felt his face go white and bold. 

She rrised herself on her elbow — looked at him in mortal 
agony with a face that was flushed and wet and swollen. She 
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looked awful with her bristly shock of hair plastered down over 
her tear-stained eyes. Then she yawned and let lum shoot in 
the powder, took a drink of water and sank back into tlie pillows 
witli a groan, 

" I shall stay up for a while,” he said softly from the door. 
“ I shan’t go to bed until I’m sure you’re asleep.” 

He was trembling all over, as he stood by the open window 
in his o^^^^ room. God in heaven, this is going to be a worse 
business than I imagined. She was so — so absolutely revolting 
he thought her, as she clung to him — and at the same time he 
had never before felt so completely that they were both human 
beings and that the bond between them Avas unbreakable — it 
was an actual fact. 

It had always given him an intuitive loathing to read of saints 
who drank the water in which they had washed lepers and things 
of that sort. Paul shuddered violently : now he could see the 
point of it. 

It was an unspeakable relief, the day he could take Bjorg 
and Sunnie up to the sanatorium. 

Bjorg had gone about like a picture of misery these last weeks. 
He could not really blame the poor creature for hawng assailed 
him with demands for affection — ^she was so profoundly and 
obviously unhappy. She had come into his room too, late one 
night ; but as Helge slept there she had been obliged to keep 
comparatively quiet. He had got her to go back to her own 
room, and then he had talked to her : it was not his intention 
to start any brother-and-sister relations ; he had no great belief 
in the durability of such a state of tilings. But he was not going 
to take part in any hysterical scenes of reconciliation. They 
would have to accustom themselves to living together again and 
doing tlieir share for the home, seeing that the children’s life 
was brought back to its normal groove, then everything would 
shape itself in time. — She had listened to him in absolute silence. 

He sent her in to Oslo to arrange about clothes for the 
children and get what she and Sunnie wanted for their stay at 
the sanatorium. 

That she had a heap of debts in Copenhagen he found out 
by degrees. She and her mother had eiddently lost their heads 
altogether down there. When Jacobsen’s estate was more or 
less wound up it appeared that there was not very much left. 
They had not yet been able to sell the villa at TJllevaal. So 
w'hat Bjorg inherited from her parents went in paying debts — 
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and then she had started making fresh ones. She could have 
lived on the sums he remitted to her every month during her 
absence — but she and her mother had acted as tliough they 
were on a permanent pleasure trip. And the company she had 
frequented had groAvn worse and worse — ^swindlers of both sexes 
in the end ; she was utterly uncritical. 

Of course the responsibility was his. He ought to have seen 
that as soon as those two women weighed anchor and put to 
sea they were bound to run on the rocks. 

Hans and Evi got away at last. Hans after having impressed on 
him caution, caution and again caution with Sunnic : “ I take 
it for granted that after all you would rather keep the youngster 
yourself tlian sec her go to heaven, when you’ve thought it over. 
Thank God it turned out .as it did, say I. — ^You see now that 
God isn’t quite so crazy as you people try to make him out.” 

These days had brought Hans and himself nearer again, Paul 
felt ; he noticed an unaccustomed warmth in the other’s manner. 
Hans was of course delighted that Sunnie had got over her 
ifiness. And Paul wondered whether Hans did not feel a kind 
of secret bond between them — ^his view of it would probably 
be that Paul’s religion and his own dependence on that stuff 
he took, ■whatever it was, were two different forms of the same 
thing. 

Evi had been out to see Sunnie and had called on Bjorg. 
They sat making spasmodic attempts to find something to talk 
about and both looked equally forlorn. This was one of the 
moments when Paul thought it might not be so insuperable 
to patch up his married life after all, enough to make it work. 
Her incapacity disarmed him ; it seemed to him, even if he had 
not been a Catholic, he must have discovered sooner or later 
that he had no right to allow one like her to go her own way. 

His mother said one day — it was at his office in town : 

" I wanted to come out one day to see Sunnie. But now I 
prefer to wait till Bjorg’s gone away again.” 

“ Bjorg is not going away,” said Paul shortly. “ It’s decided 
that she’s to stay.” 

His mother looked at him, and he looked at his mother. The 
sort of glances that cross like rapiers, in the language of the 
novelette. 

Then Julie said slowly : 

“ Do you know, Paul, I’ve often washed that you had married 
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Lucy. Of my prospective daughters-iu-Iaw she was after all 
the one I really liked. In many ways she was impossible. But 
all the same I was fond of her. She was human. 

“ Of those that my sons have really married I must say I 
prefer Sigmund’s wife ” 

No, of course : the proposition that all people are human 
beings is in reality mystical theology. In any case one must 
have a living faith and good training in living according to one’s 
faith, before one gets out of the habit of making exceptions in 
practice. His mother at any rate confessed frankly and honestly, 
that human beings are all those with whom I can discover that 
I have something in common ; but there is a limit 

In her own way she might have been just as much of an ass 
to have for a mother-in-law as tlie one he had had. 

Bjorg had been at the sanatorium with Sunnie about three 
weeks when she rang him up one morning. She seemed quite 
desperate over something or other, ciying into the telephone 
and begging him to come up as soon as he could. Oh no, there 
was notliing the matter with Sunnie. 

Well, well, what could have gone wrong now ? Some of 

the visitors up there might know something of her doings, per- 
haps she imagined they looked askance at her, perhaps they 
really did so. In any case it could do no harm if he motored 
up there one day and showed himself on the scene. Then he 
would see Sunnie too. She obstinately signed herself Paula 
when she wrote to him. 

He drove up a couple of days later. It was glorious weather, 
the whole world bright with rime Avfaen he left home, and the 
morning sun was veiled in a light frost-fog through which the 
blue sl^ showed palely. 

Sunnie came w'alking towards him on tiie road a mile or more 
below tire sanatorium. Her cheeks were red from the fresh 
air ; she looked so sweet in her blue and white knitted guernsey 
and cap, with her long plaits hanging down in front. 

" Have you come to meet me ? Hop in then 

“ And what about mother, is she quite well ? ” he asked as 
they drove on. 

" No, poor mother is not at all well. I don’t know what’s 
the matter with her. She went to Oslo on Thursday and was 
awry till Saturday. And do you know what I did, fother? — I 
went by motor-coach to Hamar and slept with the Sisters ; oh, 
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I can tell you, they are dears, and such a darling little chapel ; 
and then, you see, I could go to Mass and holy communion 
again the first Friday in the month — ^wasn’t I lucky ? ” 

Bjorg looked so wretched as she crept into the hall to meet 
him, that he was quite alarmed. But why it was absolutely 
necessary for him to come here in hot haste did not appear : 
“ It’s so horrid being alone here, I’ve had such sleepless 
nights ” 

Nor could he quite gather what she had been doing in town. 
First she said she had not been to a doctor ; but then she said 
yes, she had been to a doctor, and “ then I went up to papa’s 
grave.” It was not very like her to go to town simply to visit 
her father’s grave. But perhaps her conscience smote her on 
his account. 

She ate notliing at lunch, and not a sound was to be got out 
of her while they were in the dining-room. 

They sat upstairs in her and Sunnie’s room until dusk. Paul 
spoke of leaving, he could not stay to dinner. 

“ Father, when are we coming home again ? Ugh, it isn’t 
any fun here, there’s nobody I can make friends with. That 

Milli Wilhelmsen is such a bore ” 

" Hm — I don’t know what your mother says ” 

“ I say, you might put on your things ” — Paul noticed that 
Bjorg was trembling in a way that w^as quite shocking. '* Go 
out and slide for a bit, before it gets too dark.” 

“ Well, Bjorg, what is it ? ” he asked when they were alone. 
He could not hear that she made any answer. 

“ What is the matter with you ? Aren’t jnu well ? ” 

“ No ” Her teeth were chattering with fear, 

" Well—is there anything seriously wrong ? ” 

It was a moment or t\vo before she replied : 

” I — ^I — ^I didn’t believe it when I came home — I hoped so 
much I was mistaken. Otherwise I wouldn’t have dared to 
come. And I wanted so much to see Sunnie again. — ^And now 

it’s too late to get anything done, they told me in town ” 

" Are you mad ? ” 

" — ^and now I don’t know what in the world to do ” she 

collapsed altogether and sat doubled up. 

Paul stood still for a moment. It gave him a fright when 
he touched her vith his hand — she trembled so, it was as if she 
were no longer human. She dropped still lower when he put 
both hands on her shoulders. 
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“There, there, Bjorg. Don’t be like that. — It makes no 
difference, you know that.” 

The next instant he could have bitten off his tongue for say- 
ing it. There is surely a limit to the insults one can put on a 
woman. 

Bjorg breathed a faint whisper : 

“ Do you mean — ^raay I stay at home all the same ? ” 

“ Well, yes — you needn’t ask ” 

She began to cry, quietly and painfully, and Paul stood wait- 
ing. Then Bjorg said, between sobs : 

“ At any rate I can promise you this — I’ll never again set 
myself against your making the children Catholics. Or say any- 
thing about your being one. For now I can see that you’re a 
true, living Christian.” 

Oh, God ! 
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T he drawng-roonn at Berven looked very dark by artificial 
light ; in the ordinary way they only used the lamp on 
the table in front of the sofa, and the big, heavy furniture in 
the Gothic of the seventies was upholstered in dark-green rep 
which absorbed a great deal of light. 

Paul sat down at the piano and lighted the lamp on it : 

“ If you want me to accompany you, you’ll have to come 
now ! ” 

Through the open door to the dining-room he saw part of 
the table, which was littered with satin and tulle in glaring 
colours, and the sewng-machine directly under the lamp. 

“ One moment, father,” said Sunnie’s voice. 

“ We’re just trying on our costumes,” cried Lisa Eberhard. 
" We’re coming now ! ” 

“ Yes, but I've got to catch the half-past nine and I must 
go up and dress first.” He began playing through the accom- 
paniment to the hymn to Venus. It was every bit as tame and 
innocent as Cecilia’s song about Clmist. 

The OTcked Manilia appeared at the dining-room door, in 
a sky-blue tunic with a gold border and a tiara of imitation 
pearls on her black bobbed hair. Neck and bosom were hung 
witli ropes of beads of every possible colour and length. She 
advanced with her stomach thrust out, holding her thin, bare, 
childish arms close to her sides and clenching her fists. The 
dark little face with its upturned nose wore an expression of 
cruelty and freezing scorn. 

After her came the holy Cecilia in a white, long-sleeved 
garment tliat rctiched to her feet. She had wound a towel 
turban-fashion about her fair head, and she walked with her ' 
hands gracefully crossed over her bosom and her eyes turned 
to heaven. 

“You mustn’t keep your hands like that the whole time,” 
criticized the saint’s father. 

” No, only when I’m taken into the bathroom to be strangled,” 
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Saint Ccciiia explained ; ** and tlien look here, this is how 1 
He when I’rn dying ” — she ict hersdf slide down on the dark- 
green carpet and lay on her side, her body slightly bent and her 
hands extended, one of them with three and tlic other with one 
finger pointing. 

The w-icked Manilla brought a little plaster figure of Madcrno’.s 
St. Ccciiia for comparisem : " You mu.st keep your legs close 
together all the w.ay and the right foot only a little bit behind 
the left. Can’t you screw your he.id a little more under you ? 
We have to sec something of your check when we look at you 
from the back ” 

" I don’t do that till I die. When I say the long speeches 
to Aurelia and die handmaidens and Marcella 1 niu.st look at 
them, mustn’t I ? " 

" And then we strew some towels \i ith cranberry juice on 
tliem over the floor," c.\-plnined Manilia ; " and then she has her 
^eck painted to look .as if she’d been belieadcd three times.’’ 

" Yes, but come along and sing, if you want me to play for 
you,” said Paul. " Come on, Li.sa, %vc'll take the h)"mn to 
Venus first," 

Sunnie sat on the floor, leaning against the sofa, and listened 
witli admiration while her friend sang of Cyprian groves and 
the delights of love 

For months the girls had been full of this piece in uhich 
they were to play the leading parts — for tlic benefit of some- 
thing or other in St. Hnl%Mrd’s congregation. Paul knew by 
heart this version of St. Cecilia’s life and death, adapted for 
convent schools. All the beheading was done in the entr’actes. 

Up m die nursery sat Ilclgc with all his school-books spread 
arwnd him, bronzing the a.\es for the lictors. 

The baby was asleep in his cot. His little face was perfectly 
white again. 

II Has Bubbe been quiet all the time ? ” 

Oh yes,” said Helgc, wiping die bronze off his fingers on 
the seat of Ids trousers. 

^ When Paul came downstairs again, Sunnie and Lisa were 
jMzing round the drawing-room — -dicir little faces as solemn as 
t le grave. One had fair shingled hair, the other’s black mane 
was bobbed and curly — ^tw'o lanky, long-legged youngsters in 
Their costumes were thrown across chairs. 
Now' don’t stay up too long — and tidy up after you before 
YOU go to bed.” It was the proper thing to say, though Paul 
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knew he might have spared himself die trouble. It was exactly 
die same, Fru Ebcrhard said, when Sunnie was given leave to 
spend die night widi Lisa in toiwi. 

He was to meet the others at the Bristol after the theatre j Herr 
Hansen and Evi were in Oslo for a few days and had invited 
Bjorg, but luckily Paul had had a business excuse. Six hours 
of their company would have been rather much. 

Dancing was in full swing in the lounge. The waiter showed 
him to the tabic reserved for Herr Hansen. He had just time 
for a whisky and soda. 

Nobody he knew liere diis evening, as far as he could see. 
Mostly young people — as became these new dances. Paul sat 
following one couple after another with his eyes and listening 
to the music without taking it in. Many charming young girls 
among them — dierc was especially a little slightly built one with 
auburn shingle, in a figured, blue-grey frock. ^ How delightful 
she was. He knew die face of her partner with the long hair 
brushed straight back — or perhaps it was only a resemblance, 
they were so much alike, the young men nowadays. But surely 
it was that friend of Anton Todderud’s. Funny to thinlc of it 
—Brother Fidelis O.F.M. in frock and sandals and this fellow 
here, and neither wandng to change places with die other. 
Brother Fidelis was now gardener of his monastery and wrote 
enthusiasdc letters about the life he was leading ; there one 
saw what prayers and work could accomplish in this world. 
But his friend too looked quite pleased — the girl was entranen^. 

When the others arrived he supposed he would have to do 
his duty and dance. Not that it wasn’t always amusing to dance 
■with Evi. But he couldn’t get rid of the idea that the modern 
dances were not suited to people of lus generation. Of course, 
in a way he was always glad when Bjorg got some amusement. 
But 

No, it certainly didn’t suit that fat fellow there, for instance, 
jazzing TOth tlie tall blonde lady in yellow— a head taUer than 

the man almost , 

But bless my soul — can it be she f He wasn t sure, but s e 
really reminded him of Lucy — veiy much. No, it couldn t e, 

all the same She would be six or seven and forty now ; if 

it was she, he could not be expected to recognize her ^nter so 
many years. Was that her husband perhaps, either of the tvvo 
fat creatures, both pretty awful, who made up her party 
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Nobody coukl gay iliat couple cut much of a figure among 
all the slim and wcH-trained young people who glided round 
and round to the blatant music 

Utough the lady was handsome in a way, but somehow too 
big and hcasy for this sc(ting-~not stout, but thin ratlicr than 
slim, with superbly modelled shoulders. Her lemon-yellow dress 
came high up over the bosom, but tvxs cut low in the back, 
almost to the waist — the colour was not a happy choice to go 
W'itli the rather faded face and the unnaturally golden hair. So 
as far as that went the lady might very well be Lucy — he smiled 
at the mcmoiy ; she had never known how' to dress. 

But the short hair became her — she wore it waved and brushed 
off tlic face without a parting, and in that way it set iicr off well. 
The fashion is by no means ugly if they only cut the hair short 
enough ; it’s the hair that is ncitlicr one thing nor tlic other 
and straggles down from a parting that looks so unattractive 
in most avomen, or the sort of curls lliat arc plastered over the 
checks. But xs that lady in yellow wore it — it was pretty 

Lucy had had such a finely shaped head, he remembered. 
When she took out the pad, combed out her splendid cinder- 
blonde hair and plaited it for the night, she became another 
being, something far finer — a w’oman, instead of a girl who 
made d^perate efforts to be a lady. 

Yes, it must be she. Those were licr feet too — classically 
formed, but on far too big a scale to look well in any kind of 
modern foot-gear. She had on yellow' silk stockings and gilt 
shoes — in some colossal size 

Yes, it was Lucy sure enough. So that w'as how' she looked 
now 

They had stopped dancing, she and the fat man, and tvere 
coming this way. Too late Paul took his eyes off her — Lucy 
checked herself for an instant, and he had half risen and 
bowed before he knew what he was doing, and Lucy bent her 
head. Then she went on to her table, where the other red- 
uced lout sat waiUng.--Lovst6, that was the name of her 
husband 

Paul finished his drink, looked at his W'atch — the show ought 
to be over now. Time after time he caught himself looking 

ot his — ^and all at once Lucy 
got up and came across to 

gave him her hand ; 


..cji, uiuugii It was no D 
SMd something to her come 
ms table ^ 

Paul had risen to his feet, art 
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'* I felt I must come and speak to you, when I saw you knew 
me again ” 

“ That was really nice of you. — So you’re in this part of the 
world ? ” 

“ Well, yes, I’ve been in Oslo five years now.^ — ^Do you mind 
if I sit here a moment ?” 

“ Please do ” 

“ You see, I have a little business here. I’m separated from 
my husband and so I have to provide for my children. — I’ve 
seen you in the street a few times these last years, you were walk- 
ing with a biggish girl with long fair plaits — is that your only 
one ? ” 

“ No, I have a boy of ten and another little one of two.” 

“ She’s charming, your daughter. You so seldom see little 
girls with such long hair nowadays that you can’t help noticing 
them.” 

“ Well, I’m sorry to say she no longer wears her plaits either. 
Of course she had to be shingled like the rest— 

“ Oh, I think that was a shame almost — she looked so pretty 
with them.” 

There was a pause. 

“ And you,” asked Paul ; “ are you getting on all right ? ” 

“ Oh, you know, it isn’t so easy when one’s all by oneself 
with two little children and hasn’t any connections, either family 
or anything else. But I get along. — I’ve started a little shop 
in Ovre Slotsgate, * La Sultana,’ I don’t know if you’ve ever 
noticed it. Times are so awful, that’s about the only thing one 
can be at all sure of doing any good at, but there’s such a heap 
of sweet-shops notv 

” But perhaps you’re waiting for someone ? ” 

" I was to meet my sister-in-law here — Hans’s wife — ^and her 
father and my wife, they’re coming from the theatre.” Paul 
began to wish she would go back to her otvn party. 

“ Hans isn’t in Oslo, is he ? I wanted to take Roy, my boy, 
to him — ^he’s had so much illness, it’s his stomach — ^but then I 
was told Hans wasn’t in town any more.” 

“ No, Hans has become a tvanderer in his old age. He went 
to Germany for some research work some years ago. And from 
there he joined a scientific expedition. To Brazil — ^far up in 
the interior — ^they’re to be away three years according to the 
scheme.” 

A youth came and announced that Herr Selmer was wanted 
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on the telephone, “ You’ll excuse me a moment- 
dashed out. 

It was Herr Hansen, who said they had met some friends of 
his at the theatre — the Taraldsets — and had gone home %vith 
them : no closing-time there, hc-he. Would Paul take a taxi 
and come along. The address was some unearthly place a long 
way beyond Holmenkollcn. 

When he came back to the lounge, he saw that Lucy was 
still sitting at his table, and the one she came from tvas empty, 
" Changed their plans, of course. But I say, you mustn’t 
let me detain you.” 

” Oh, those two — ^they’ve gone. They were going on some- 
where else, and I didn’t care to stick to them any longer. They 
were only some old friends of ours from Bergen — ^they’d asked 
me to sup with them here. But then I said I had to get home 

to my cliildren and that you’d find me a taxi ” 

Very well. It was none of his business how they did things 
in those circles. 

” But don’t let me keep you, if you’re going anjnvhere 

” Oh, there’s no such hurry. But look here, won’t you have 
anything ? ” 

“ Well, thanks, I don’t know — a glass of sherry perhaps — - 
Tell me, Paul it was the first time she had spoken his name 
— “ are you just as fond of dancing as you were when you were 
young ? ” 

“ Oh yes, I like to have a dance now and again. And you 
dance ? ” He was simply forced to suggest it : “ Do you feel 
inclined — shall we try ? ” 

She got up at once, took his arm and they made their way 
among the tables. 

It was a tango. They glided out over the floor. Her dancing 
was not so frightfully brilliant, but she had had lessons, he 
could tell that. Her dress was cut so low at the back that it 
was impossible to hold her without coming in contact tvith her 
bare skin. It was rather droll all the same to know that it was 
she, this lady he was dancing with. She had shaved herself 
under the arms. 'And her hand — ^why yes, it was queer. Ah 
■well — ^nothing lasts-V— 

The music stopped,' and he led her back to their place. With- 
out a trace of emotion\he recognized a little star of converging 
veins that she had on her back just below the right shoulder- 
blade. 
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The wine had come ; he poured out ; 

" Well — ^your health, Lucy.” 

" Anyhow I’ve made up my mind about one thing,” she said ; 
“ Eva Marie, that’s ray little girl, shall leam to dance, I’ll manage 
that somehow. Maybe lots of things would have been different, 
if I'd been able to dance and do all the things other people can 
do, when I was young.” 

" They must be getting big now, your children ? ” asked 
Paul. 

“ Roy’s ten, and Eva five ” 

“ But I thought you had— I had a glimpse of you in the 
street at Bergen in 1911, you were pushing a pram ” 

“ Gunnar, yes, the eldest.” She was silent a moment. “ We 
lost him. You see, we were frightfully well off for a bit during 
the war, Herman made such stacks of money, and he worshipped 
Guimar, the boy was to have everything he could ask for. I 
was afraid of his having a bicycle, only seven years old, you can 
imagine, and there was an ugly corner where the road to our 
house joined the main road. But it was no use talking, he was 
to have his bicycle. And then there was an accident, you under- 
stand, he ran straight into a motor-car. He was terribly mangled 
— ^he died that night. I thought I should have gone out of my 
mind altogether. It’s not to be wondered at that Roy’s turned 
out queer, poor boy, and not strong ; I was expecting him when 
it happened with Gunnar ” 

“ Poor Lucy — that was terrible for you ” 

“ Yes, I daren’t think of it. Gunnar was such a handsome, 
plucky jjoy too — I was so fond of him, more than I can tell 
you. You remember I always used to say I didn’t care a bit 
about having children. But one doesn’t know what it is till one 
gets them. I can’t make out to this day why I didn’t die. I got 
quite queer — ^was like that for a long time after. — ^But, I say, 
what’s the time ? I’ve got to catch the twelve-fifteen. Yes, it’s 
no fun having to be away from the children all day long, some- 
times I can’t keep myself from picturing all the things that may 
have happened while I’ve been away from them. Why, do you 
know, Paul, I’m living quite near your people — ^the upper part 
of the Aamots’ house in Smaalens-vei. I’ve often wondered if 
I should see any of you in the train. I’ve seen your mother 
now and tlien, but never any of you — oh yes, Sigmund I’ve 
seen twice, but he didn’t know me, and then he was with a 
lady, who must have been his tvife ” 
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“ I’ve really been far too seldom to see my mother of late 
years.” 

" And of course you’ve got your owm car ? ” 

” Not now. No, we have the railway, and now there’s a 
garage by the station, so we have only to telephone when we 
want to hire- ” 

” Your mother has a car. I’ve seen her driving it. Oh well, 
you know — Fru Aamot sees to Eva a bit, while Roy’s at school, 
but after that he’s at home, and Roy’s so sensible. But all the 
same I’m anxious, you can understand. 

“ But perhaps you’ve got to go now ? Indeed, I’ll have to 
go too if I’m to catch my train.” 

Paul waited outside in the entrance, and she appeared in a 
Burberry and snow-socks. 

” Now 1 can drive you round by the station before I go up 
to HolmenkoHcn.” 

They exchanged a few commonplace words while they sat 
in the taxi, 

" It was pleasant to meet you again,” she said, as he helped 
her out at the station, " Good-bye and thanks,” 

“ Good-bye.” 

Well, well, he thought as he drox'c back again. So that was 
Lucy. It’s quite possible that our memories undergo some 
transformation as time goes on, but that is nothing to the changes 
that time works in ourselves. Confrontations of this sort can 
never be very pleasant. Poor creature. 

His image of her had been so absolutely dated — to the pre- 
war period with its narrow horizon and its optintism and the 
homely idyllic atmosphere within which even the most primitive 
and human feelings had to confine themselves. He himself had 
had no optimism which the war could take from him. But 
what a diference it had made all the same to live among people 

W'ho believed in the perfectibility of mankind 

His thoughts went to the little girls — ^the wicked Manilia 
strutting about among grandmotlier Selmer’s Gotliic arm-chairs, 
with a demoniacal smile, as she described her daily amusements : 
they consisted solely of feeding her eels with slaves and w'atching 
gladiatorial combats and arranging persecutions of Christians. 

The saintly Cecilia crossed her hands more charmingly than 
ever on her bosom and looked up at the ceiling: 

“ O my noble Manilia ! Could I but convince you that each 
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one of these poor creatures whom you in your ignorance so 
cruelly illtrcat possesses a sublime, dearly bought and immortal 
soul ! Ah, my Manilla, not only my pure bridegroom Valerianus, 
my dear brother Tiburtius and our beloved father Urbanus, but 
I too and these my sisters in Christ who by the conventions, 
of this world have been given to me as slaves — ^we would all 
joyfully offer up our lives, if thereby we could save a single soul. 
And not merely that of the meanest of your slaves, but even 
your proud, deluded soul, Manilla ! ” 
lira. Like to know how a litcrarj’ prioress will tackle it when 
she has to choose a subject from our time and concoct a piece 
suitable for performance by the girls of a convent school. 

Father Falk maintained that the historians of the future would 
lump together the first three millenniums after Christ as one 
period — the assaults of the heathens against Christianity and 
the rise of heresies within the Church. The earliest heresies 
make their appearance in the Mediterranean countries. Small 
type : something about Gnosticism, Nestor, Arius. The first 
tidal wave of heathens comes from the northern outskirts of 
Europe — small type : the Migrations. The next and far more 
important heresy is Islam, which at the same time lets loose the 
next assault on the Church by the peoples of south-west Asia. 
From the middle of the first till towards the end of the second 
millennium. Within the Church there arises at first a series of 
speculative, pre-eminently intellectual and mystical heresies : 
Cathars, Albigenses. After that, in Central Europe, whose Chris- 
tianity was comparatively recent, various attempts to amalgamate 
its doctrines with the primitive heathen ideas of these countries 
— so-called reformed or protestant Christianity. Small type ; 
Calvin, Luther ; their connection with the heresies named after 
them is however historically uncertain. Meanwhile, towards the 
close of the second millennium, the last and most powerful 
assault on Christianity takes place. Small type : in its early 
stages the movement is sometimes given the name of Bolshevism, 
Of this however practically nothing is knom beyond the fact 
that it was the prelude to the advance of the Asiatic peoples and 
their conquest of what is now Western Eurasia. In the course 
of the twenty-third centiuy the destruction of what had been 
Europe was completed. The last pope of European descent, St. 
Pius XX, suffered martyrdom in a.b. 2237, American 

and Chinese cardinals assembled in Nova Roma, Alaska, chose 
the Benedictine abbot, Petrus Yang-tse-kiang, as pope. Dying 
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Europe was incapable of producing further heresies — the grow- 
ing intellectual paralysis showed itself in a return to ancient 
and primitive religious conceptions ; animism, the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, fctichistn, the w'orship of the spirits of ancestors 
and of eponymous heroes who were erected into local divinities 
of fertility. 

Father Falk did not usually continue his history of the world 
beyond the year 3000, when the Dominicans of Samarkand 
began in earnest their missionary' work among the Ostyak- 
Samoyeds inhabiting what had once been Norway. These 
naturally claimed to be descended from the ancient European 
Norsemen, and the new cathedral on Spitsbergen was adorned 
with a huge mosaic of Saint Olav at the field-telephone in his 
headquarters at Stiklcstad. And it was only a sour and learned 
■old Benedictine or two who objected that at that time they still 
had nothing but the wireless telephone. 

A tVEEK or so later, when Paul was in his town office, Froken 
Alsaker came and said there was a lady outside who asked if 
she could speak to him. She had been before and had been told 
that as a rule he was there on Thursday afternoon and Friday 
morning. 

Paul felt he had known it was she, when Lucy came in. 

" Well, you must really excuse my coming and bothering you 
like this, but it’s a thing 1 thought I’d better try and see you 
about. I ought to have begun by thanking you for the other 

evening, by die way- ” 

“ Don’t mention it. You got home all right f ” 

She sat opposite him in the old leather chair. She wore a 
little black cloche hat and a black coat with fur trimming — 
looked well on her, though the black emphasized the fact that 
her looks had gone off and she was no longer young. She sat 
■ ■ her hands^lasped about her hand-bag, looking down — ^he 
z\v that attitu& of hers so well 

At that momenKthe telephone rang and Paul picked it up : 
Yes. ^ Oh yes. nV— but we’ve already agreed about that with 
the builder. Oh yes\he accepted that. No, Friday — ^no, that 
can’t be managed. Well, then I’ll look into it again — ^I’ll ring 
you up from the worksXto-morrow. Yes, of course. No, we 
don’t know anything aboVt that. Very well, I’ll telephone to 
Larsen at once. Just so— ^ist so.” He put down the receiver. 
“ Well now, Lucy ” 
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She said, in a low voice : 

“Well, I’m so desperately sorry, Paul, at having to come 
here and worry you, but it seemed such a stroke of luck that I 
should meet you just as I didn’t know which way to turn. You 
sec, I know absolutely nobody that I can ask for anything, they’re 
all broke those I knew who had something, and I haven’t liad 

a farthing from Herman since before Eva was bom ” 

He felt he had known tins too. He w.as so used to these 
people who called at offices and asked for help. And he had 
no business to feel — as he felt — ^because it was Lucy who asked it. 

“ You know that if thcrcls anything I can help you with,” 
he said in an even tone, “ I shall be glad to do so. — ^You may 
be sure,” he added, as she was still fumbling with her hand-bag. 

“ Can you lend me six hundred crowns ? ” she w’hispercd 
without looking up. “ It’s a paper I have that’s fallen due. — ^If 

it isn’t too inconvenient for you ? ” she added below her 

breath. 

It was inconvenient right enough. But he said : “ Oh yes, 
I can do that ” — and was on the point of ringing for Froken 
Alsaker. 

Then it struck him that he would rather not take tliis money 
out of the cash : " You’d just as soon have a cheque for it, 
wouldn’t you ? ” He wrote the cheque, and wiien she had put 
it away in her bag, she whispered : “ You’d like a receipt, 
wouldn’t you ? ” — he shook his head : “ No, no, Lucy, that’s 
not necessary.” 

“ But I would rather pay you back,” she said softly, “ if I 
ever have a chance to do it. — Well, now I suppose you think 

I’m a regular she looked him straight in the face for the 

first time, and her expression affected him to such a degree that 
the feeling of painfulness and humiliation vanished. This was 
earnestness and this was sorrow. Ah yes, she must be one who 
was fighting %vith her back to die Avail. 

“ Don’t think of such things, Lucy — don’t be sorry about it. 
Do you think I don’t know how difficult it is for many people 
nowadays- ? ” 

“ Perhaps it isn’t easy for you cither > ” she asked seriously. 

“ Do you know anybody for whom it is easy just at the 
moment ? ” He laughed. “ But we jog along somehow. And 
things must get better some day.” 

She sat looking at him with her clear eyes, inured to sorrow : 

“ Well, you know, I try to think so too. I say to myself that 
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it’s difficult for everybody. When Herman went smash I 
thought, well, it’s no worse for us than for all the rest. But 
then he went off, you see ; he’d got me to come after him to 
Oslo when we had to leave Berkeley Hill, he wrote that he’d got 
some agencies, but when I came here with the boy, and it was 
just before I was going to have Eva — I found Herman gone, 
and I had exactly sixty-one crowns and thirty ore besides my 
trunk. But at that time Jonsa was still alive, and so we could 
stay there till I went to the maternity hospital. And from there 
I went to a lady who took children at nurse, I didn’t get any 
wages and it was hard work being there with all the washing, 
but it was because I could have Eva with me, you understand, 
and Roy was at Jonsa’s. But then she died, and this lady 
wouldn’t keep me with two children, when she could get another 
with only one baby. A friend of Herman’s got me a place as 
waitress at a hotel on the Bergen railway, two summers running, 
and there I didn’t do badly, but I had to pay for the children 
where they were, and in winter-time it was hard to get a job. I 
don’t know how I’d have managed if I hadn’t had a few things 
left that I could sell, furs and jewellery. But then I got word 
that my father was dead ; I hadn’t heard anything from home 
for ever so long, but then I came into nearly three thousand 
crowns, and then it %vas I made up my mind to start the sweet- 
shop. And it’s getting on pretty well too, if only I could have 
got some place to live in town that wasn’t too dear, because the 
ticket runs away with a lot of money, but there’s scarcely any 
place where they’ll have you if you’ve got children. 

So if you should hear of anything — you’re sure to know a 
lot of people who have to do with houses and that — ^two rooms 
and Idtchen that might do for us, I’ll ask you to be so kind as 
to think of me ” 


^ that, Lucy. It’s not impossible ” 

He sh(wed her out by the door leading directly from his 
pnv^e office into the corridor. He stood at the window and 
watched her as she crossed the street and disappeared round 
the corner. 


W3S no use meditating whether things 
^ differently. And he ought to be thankful 

he had been able to help her out of a tight place. 

se/nlS another person if one can— that had always 

Sme he it "’as only be- 

cause he knew m himself that he could scarcely have brought 
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himself to ask anyone for help, that he felt this humiliation or 
sensitiveness about her having come to him on such an errand. 
He could not help wishing that they might both have been 
spared it. But that was nonsense. He might indeed 'ivish that 
she hadn’t required it ; the really painful thing was that she was 
so hard up. But he had no right to think disparagingly of her ; 
it might well fall upon him to help her, if she had no one else. 
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W HEN Sunnie called in on her way from school to walk 
home to dinner with her father, he knew there was likely 
to be some reason for it. 

The office was a long, low timber building with a steep, 
weathered roof of tiles — a hundred years old ; it had stood 
here while the other buildings were altered and repaired and 
modernized, and the works were extended and closed dowm and 
started again, and the neighbouring works at Aasland had been 
part of the same concern, had been sold and bought back again. 
Paul had a sneaking fondness for the old house : it belonged to 
the time when men could cut three tvindows and a door in a 
wall in such a way as to make a handsome building of quite an 
ordinary little cottage. 

His own office was a low-ceilinged little room with two small- 
paned windows ; he felt at home there, but then he was at home 
in any room that was his own and devoted to work. Perhaps 
this dated from the time he came to Trondhjem as a beginner 
and was rather proud of having an office and was ambitious 
to show the world, but above all himself, that he was very 
capable of giving a good account of himself in what was funnily 
enough described as the practical life par excellence. Later it 
had come to this, that any place where he could get away from 
Ills noiTiG "vvss to him 3. sort of sanctuary, 

was broiling hot and the room was in a golden 
mist of dust and sunshine. Sunnie had such an air of summer 
health as she came strolling in to her father : her apple-green 
men frock did not reach to the knees and her bare arms were 
'T- over and it made 

neither cheeks so pretty ; her hair, which was now 

on the out< 57 fr°^+ an almost silvery fairness 

foj4g . ^ golden and nut-brown under the thick 

iS'S thought her father, that 

bifto ?o nowadays.? And she’s too 

g go about with so ^ew clothes on— her light-brown 
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stockings and shoes were exactly the same colour as her 
skin. 

She dropped into a wooden chair right in the sunshine and 
began to rummage in her school satchel — an old portfolio of 
his that she had annexed ; none of the children used anything 
else now, she asserted. 

She held out her report book with her cheekiest smile : 

" Do please look through it at once, then it’ll be done ! ” 

Paul cast his eyes over the document. He had never been 
really sure of what all these abbreviations stood for, but he 
could scarcely believe that the reports were as brilliant as the 
children ■wanted to make out : “ Mdh, Sunnie, that can’t be 
anything very grand, can it ? And seven bad marks in one 
month, my girl 1 Two for impertinence, Sunnie 1 ” 

“ Ugh but, father, what am I to do ? ” He could see she 

was just bursting to tell him of her exploits. “ One of them I 
got when Froken Holmsen was away ill and then we had that 
brother-in-law of hers, Herr Sa:ther, to lake her place, and just 
imagine, he made us wite an exercise in landstnaal* though 
that’s never been a subject in our class, but then he’s a language 
fan, you understand. And so when I had to write about a visit 
to a saeter, I naturally spelt it sathcr, because I thought, if he 
spells it that way, it must be right, and I said so. And then the 
others laughed and that made him so wild ” 

Paul shook his head and tried to look serious. 

“ And then the other time we had the Crowbar. Oh but 
really, father, she is exactly like a crowbar ! Dry and cold and 
stiff as a bar of iron. Well then, Froken Rud if you like ; just 
imagine, she brought in Catholicism, do you see, and then she 
asks me, ‘ Now isn’t it true, Sunlife, that when Protestants have 
been into one of your churches they come with a broom after- 
wards and sweep it out ? ’ — and so of course I answered, but I 
really said it quite nicely and modestly : ‘ No, they generally 
use a vacuum cleaner now ; you know, modernism has made 
such great strides in the Catholic Church,’ and at first she took 
it quite seriously, but then Knut Pedersen began to snigger — 
and then I can tell you the Crowbar got waxy 

* “ Country language,” based on the country dialects, as opposed to 
the riksmaal, which is the more usual literary language of Norway. 
Both forms of Norwegian are taught in the State schools. For more 
than two generations a fierce controversy has raged around this language 
question. — Tr. 
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Well, but seriously, Sunnie — ^yes, I’m quite serious,” he 
l^ghed. ' Don’t you remember what it says in the catechism 
about our duties in our state of life ? Now your state of life 
IS a schoolgirl- ” 

Oh but, father ! It’s so beastly going to that school — ^I 
Mow everything already~yes, I do ! That’s why I get such 
bad reports, there’s no other reason, only when I have to learn 
the lessons I think I know them already, and so I don’t worry 

to leam thein properly Ugh, it’s so hopeless, and when 

you have to think that you’ve got to keep on at school so long ! 
«y> just imagine, if I’m to take my matric I shall be nineteen 
etore Im done how old were you when you went to the 
university, father ? ” 

Seventeen. And your Aunt Tua was a little over sbeteen. 

_ can t deny that I thank Our Lord I got away from school 
in decent time.” ^ 

“And the most bare-faced thing about it is,” said Sunnie 

of school people think they’re 
at liberty to force their society on us year in and year out. They 
be totally wimting in self-criticism ! ” 

. Su^e, but as it is so, you must accept it as a 

mortification and be good and stick to your work all the same.” 

bunnie was hunting busily in her satchel : 
tn imagine, father, Lisa’s to go to England in the autumn, 

Dominican nuns of the Third 

in 'Ll AW 

Simnie looked at him reproachfully. 

Yes, I know, it slipped out. Then is she going In for philo- 
sophy now, the talented Lisa ? ” ^ ^ ^ 

the unlversiU^^^AH^fl!^ i>P to 

universities th teachers have been at 

Src“*and2n^ " too and-and a 

Mass every mominc ^ ^ chaplain who says 

and any of the rt office in the chapel, 

" In ntLT -, ^ ® tha\like can come too ” 

Albertus Jier ; “ 

Sunnie nodded. wim^nerr 

" And leave us all ? ” \ ' 
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“ Not for more than a year, father — at present, I mean.” 

She looked at him — then she smiled, a gentle, radiant little 
smile. 

” Shall I tell you something ? — Wouldn’t it make you fright- 
fully happy if I became a nun ? ” 

“ No, God knows it wouldn’t.” 

Sunnie looked at her father in surprise — her lips opened 
slightly : 

“ Wmildn'i that make you happy 1 ” 

“ No, Sunnie. — In general you see, I don’t believe a con- 
vent life is much in our line as Norwegians — at any rate as 
are now. I’ve certainly tried to bring you up as good Catholics, 
as far as I was able — ^but it hasn’t been easy, there are so many 
things that counteract it in this country — besides. I'm not a 
very good Catholic myself. We are so accustomed to think of 
what God is to give us instead of asking what we can give God ; 
it seems to be assumed that if we give ourselves to God in a 
general way, all the rest is too trifling to worry about. And you 
know, my dear, there’s nothing wong in it eitlier, so long as 
we don’t do anything that is sin — ^\ve are allowed to keep for 
ourselves some of our time to spend as we please and money 
that’s our own, and we may decide what we will work at and 
how we will dress and so on. Think of that, my child — do you 
think you’ll be able to face it ; all your life long, having to get 
up always at a fixed time, always having your work arranged 
for you — ^never being allowed to have your own way, which 
you’re so fond of, my Suimie ” 

Sunnie said quietly : 

“ But whatever work I was put to, it would be for God. And 
I don’t know of anything, father, that I’d want to do more 
than anything else. If there was anything that I felt I could do 

for God out in the world But if I w'ent into a convent. 

I’m certain I should be just as happy doing whatever they put 
me to — ^whether they took me for the school or for nursing the 
sick or in the kitchen or to be porteress and attend to the tele- 
phone, If only I were allowed to choose God, so that He must 
give me eveiything directly witli nothing between us — ^and people, 
so that I could never think any of them were more my own 
than God’s own. Not you and not mother either.” She turned 
crimson. “ So you see, if I w'ent into a convent I should have 
tlie right to a time when I could pray, without anyone taking it 
from me.” 
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Her father made no answer. 

“ Tell me, father. Do you remember when I had pneu- 
monia ? Do you remember that you agreed to it then ? That 
I should offer up my life to God ? ” 

“ I remember that very well, Sunnie. — But to tell the truth, I 
was not sure whether 3 ’ou still thought about that." 

" Yes, I think of it alw.iys.’’ She rummaged in her satchel 
again, found a shabby little book and took out a book-mark 
which she handed to her father. 

It was a dirty old card w'ith a communion picture on it : a 
dun and mawkish figure of Christ giving the sacrament to some 
thin and mawkish children, supported by weedy, antcmic angels. 
Undcrncatb was printed : " Jesu, our only joy be Thou, As 
Thou our prize wilt be." 

“ I can’t remember where I got it from — from Aunt Selma, 
I expect ? But it seems to me I’ve had it always. At any rate 
I remember I had it in a drawer when we were living in the 
Holms's flat at Trondhjem.” She gave a little laugh, “ Well, 
of course it’s only something I’ve dreamt, I know that — but 
when I was little I believed I’d been given it by Jesus Himself, 
and He really looked just like that. I thought we’d been in a 
church, and as we were going He came and gave me His photo- 
graph.” 

Paul shook his head ; 

“ I took you TOth me once to St. Olav’s church at Trond- 
hjem, when we were living there. — ^And now you say that, I 
remember somctliing about your being given a picture by anotlier 
little girl who was in church.” 

Sunnie put away her card : 

” Of course you can guess,” she said quietly, “ I’m not think- 
ing either that it can be now. As long as mother %vants me 
to look after little Bubbe, And really what I should like most 
of all would be if we could have some place here in Norway 
where tliey took children like him, and I could be one of the 
sisters there. — I didn’t really mean to ask you if I could go to 
college either. But 1 thought, when I told you about it, you 
would anyhow help me by wishing it — you would pray too that 

I might be received in a convent at last ” 

I pray that your lot may fall as is best for you.” Paul had 
changed his office coat and t^en his hat. “ Come along, Sunnie. 

^At any rate you’re too young to think of the cloister for many 
vear.s vet ” 
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'■ I tliought you’d have been so glad about it,” the child 
ighed. 

The blue sky was scored high up with light, feathery clouds 
and all around the air was a-tingle with the song of larks. They 
took the path that led along the edge of the banks above the 
river. The meadow stood high _ already, full of wild flowers 
among the grass and bordered with a pale-green foam of wild 
chervil where they walked. The cornfield show'ed a dense green 
of long blades, with great patches of yellow charlock among 
them. Houses and clumps of trees on the level_ ground already 
had their summer look of being submerged in the growing 
fields, and only here and there a cloud of dust far away reminded 
one that roads ran through all this flow'ery verdure. 

Paul could not have said what he wished for his daughter. 
That she might continue as she was, young and charming and 
good, " halb Kmdmpiele, halb Goit im Herzen.” The awkward 
position at home did not impair the children’s innermost joy m 
life. They made no secret of being often bewildered and sad- 
dened, but in their inmost hearts they were happy, healAy and 
full of confidence in life through good and evil.— This was 
exactly tlie opposite of his otvn childish experience : at that 
time his life had been full of delight and festivities, amusement 
and excitement, but deep within him there was as it were an 
empty patch of unrest and doubt, not that people for the rnost 
part meant well, but that they had any clear idea of what tliey 

were doing or saying. , j- 

Helge he had thought of sending to tlie Benedictines or the 
Jesuits for a few years, perhaps in England ; a Nonvegm boy 
would have tlie best chance of feeling at home there. The boy 
was a smart little fellow, he had a turn for languages and was 
interested in history. He was getting pugnacious, sceptical and 
stuck-up through going to a school tlie whole spirit and tone 
of which was muddled and neutral, charactenzed by the old 
middle-class oprimism whicli was beginning to be harassed by 
doubts of its oivn illusory individualism, but in fact could see 
no alternative to this but collectivism and self-surrender. When 
Helge had matriculated he W'ould let him go^ to the Catholic 
universities abroad, that is, if he could afford it when die time 
came. While he was young tlie boy should have a climce ot 
getting to know Catholic Germany, Catholic England, Catholic 
France— the whole Catholic action for the return to the faith 
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which was Europe’s life, while the nations held fast to it, and 
Europe’s malady, when they were false to it. The boy should 
be given every opportunity of finding his place in the move- 
ment, whether as layman or priest. 

But of Sunnie’s future he had never thought very much — 
he had merely hoped in a general way that she might always 
be able to live in a place where she got all the sunshine there 
was and where the air she breathed had not been used by other 
lungs and there must be beasts and trees and plants by which 
she could tell the passage of the hours and seasons. 

One day she had discovered in a drawer of his bureau the 
garnet rosary which Randi Alme had given him in Paris many 
years ago. He liimself had never used it — ^it w’as so heavy. 
Sunme had pestered him for it, but he would not give it her : 
pure superstition of course, because many who had owned it 
had ended in a cloister. Such a life might be excellent for one 
like Anton Todderud ; behind his gamin exterior the lad had 
had a fund of spiritual energy and venturesomeness ; or for an 
mtelligent and a capable lady like Randi ; everyone said she 
was a splendid iiun, her work would certainly leave its mark 
in the congregation. But little Sunnie was only her mother 
over again, so far as that was possible for a little creature who 
W’as God’s child instead of Fni Jacobsen’s. All the same he 
could never believe it would suit her to bind herself to follow 
me rule of an Order ; she should not have to renounce all the 
little acts of charity towards herself which in themselves were 
mnocent. 


Two men were lying underneath some bushes, where a little 
path led down to tlie river through the alder thicket. The 
e er mm touched Ws cap. Paul knew him well ; it was a 
tramp who passed this W'ay regularly four times a year. Quite 
a sympathetic fellow as far ^ that went, but he was simply no 
tramping. Paul exchanged a few words 

rffice— ” ^ 


a little restless, ape-like face-with a 
Pa^I Mongoloid type. He stared at Sunnie. 

fellow’s face when he saw the expression of the 

who^oas^!^ ^™te coul^ t help it. — ^As a rule most of the men 

course of T ^ ^ decent enough, and in the 

he had got to luiow many of them pretty well. 
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The more danjjerous clus of those who through lack of some- 
thing or other fail to find a place among the workers prefer the 
towns. Or perhap.s it is the towns win’clr are more dangerous 
for the abnormal. Still, he was always anxious about Sunnie 
out here *, ijc didn’t like her to go anywhere unles.s Buste, their 
deerhound, was with her.-~It was absurd letting little girls nin 
about Iwlf-nakcd like this. Everj' conventional fat-head j.ab- 
bered about its being a sign of a more wholesome and innocent 
and less stuffy outlook. Just .^s if everybody didn’t know tliat 
most little girls get their knowledge of sex from c-\hibitionists 
and from tijc sort that edge up to tlicm and say nasty things 
when they stop to look into a shop window, and scare them in 
doon.vays and staircases. Stories of assaults had been current 
already in his and Tua’s childhood— in school yards and phy- 
grounds ; and things had certainly not improved since that 
lime, from what he hc.ard in Oslo — ca.st or west, ilwrc was noth- 
ing to choose. It was not hypocrisy, it was sheer stupidity and 
nothing else that c.ausccl the old-maidish souls to cackle about 
long skirts and modesty and short skirts and innocence and no 
skirts and again innoccncc—without knowing what they must 
have known all the lime, ;rs well as anyone else. In all ages 
there are men who look at young girls with eyes that tempt a 
father to trample them down like so much filth. 

At any rate one can see to it that one’s daughters do not run 
.about half-naked. But it was impossible to talk to Bjdrg about 
anything of this kind. So Sunnie had to be dressed like all 
the otliers. 

It wasn’t alw.ays so easy with Bjorg and the children. 

Siic had been away from them for years •, that was a thing 
which could not be undone. 

And religion was a tic which bound him and the children 
even closer than the tie of blood ; that feeling of isolation which 
is never entirely absent from Catholics in absolutely non-Catholic 
surroundings, caused him and the children to feel as though 
they lived together in a house defended by invisible moats ; 
even their nearest relations and best friends were on the otlier 
side. It is incredible what a difference it makes to one’s views 
and judgments whetlier one believes in an objective or a sub- 
jective trudi, whether by “ future " one understands time in 
the ordinary sense or something infinite and timeless. It is a 
difference which determines one’s view even of the smallest 
trifles — only that the others very often are unaware of it. To 
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him it was a discovery to which he was not yet fully accustomed ; 
to the children it was a matter of course — but in the face of all 
others it was a fellowship without flaw. 

The gulf divided the children even from their mother, but 
no one could alter that. And their mother she was. 

Bjorg undoubtedly had had her own religion too, in the sense 
of a conception of the world-order, and probably it had been 
the most decisive factor in her mind, though consciously she 
might not have been greatly occupied with it, and it had not 
been a religion which made any great demands on its adherents 
in the way of cult. But she had always assumed that there 
was a God in heaven and that he was good and just ; if people 
behaved decently, did nothing that was forbidden by law and 
the opinion of other decent people, then God took care that 
things went well with them ; that they had a positive right to 
expect. 

Now she saw the chastising hand of her God in all the evil 
that had befallen her ; now her God was like a strict and extremely 
unamiable criminal judge who dealt her tit for tat ; for each 
particular misdemeanour she had been guilty of, God condemned 
her to a misfortune. 

He had taken Little Erik, because she was so angry when 
she found he was coming. He had taken her father and mother, 
because she had deserted her children. She had been frivolous 
and dissipated while she was in Copenhagen, therefore it had 
come about that everyone knew her to be a contemptible person. 
And as a punishment for being unfaithful to her husband she 
had had a child that was deformed and feeble-minded. 

Poor Bubbe-— she was doubtless fond of the boy in a way, 
but she was ashamed of being his mother and frightened of him 
W'hen occasionally she was obliged to attend to him. For he 
was constantly ill, and each time Bjorg was beside herself w'ith 
despair — ^Paul did not know how much of it was due to her 
being fond of her child in spite of all, and how much to her 
fear that God might be after her again with his punishments. 

Poor Bjorg, her misfortunes had affected her as measles and 
chicken-pox affect savages who have acquired no immunity from 
such ailments. 

.Mmost the saddest thing about it was that now he knew he 
had always cared for Bjorg in the way he now cared for her — 
a creature of whom he had once for all undertaken the charge, 
ut this feeling, which at bottom was an affectionate feeling, 
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had been overlaid by various little amatory episodes which always 
ended by disclosing how little they understood one another, 
and by the irritation he felt when at times she bored him so 
immoderately. 

If he had even been able to help her to rid herself of the 
terrible notion of that angry and cruel God of hers. Guilt and 
punishment and atonement are not to be explained on so simple 
a system of book-keeping. True, each for himself must say 
“ mea culpa,” through my own fault I have deserved it. But 
sorrow and pain are at the same time something different, since 
God chose tliem for His own lot when He would save the w’orld, 
nor did He spare His mother’s heart the seven swords, nor 
exempt from martyrdom those friends in whom He trusted most. 
Anton Todderud had said once — ^it was when Paul tried to per- 
suade him to think it over a little longer before entering on his 
noviciate — ^that the miracles of the saints were above all a sort 
of system of signalling : here is a safe path, they said as it were 
with signal flags, to those who were doubtful how they could 
cross the morass. 

When first it became clear to her that her boy was not normal, 
Bjorg had declared in her despair that now she too would become 
a Catholic. She began to take instruction with Father Falk. 
But she gave it up when neither the priest nor her husband 
could promise her that then “ all would be well again ” — as 
she meant by well. Her mind still retained the stories she had 
heard as a child about drunkards who were converted and whose 
homes became idyllic, and repentant Magdalens who made good 
marriages. That it might turn out that the reformed drunkard 
lost his emplo5TOent through other people’s fault, and that the 
Magdalen was perhaps looked at askance to the day of her death 
by the other wives in her circle — these were things Bjorg did 
not understand God permitting, if He was really good. She 
continued to believe in each one for liimself. 

She and Helge got on quite well. Tlierc was something 
touching about her pride in this big, brave boy of hers. He had 
been a chubby, fair-haired youngster when she left him ; it 
had seemed like a pathetic pleasantry that the little object she 
decked out in nursery suits of pink or pale-blue embroidered 
with cats and dogs was to grow into a man ; “ little daddy ” 
her Avomcn friends called him when tlrcy petted and made a 
fuss of him. Wren she came back Helge had definitely grown 
into a boy, an enterprising little fellow who was quite able to 
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talk about tlie tilings that interested him — books he was reading, 
carpentry and carving that he worked at, and motor-cars and 
aeroplanes and ski-running and jumping. But about himself he 
was very silent and reserved — ^perhaps his motlier did not realize 
how reserved Helge was, and his fadier was glad the boy was so. 

On his own initiative he was always very regular in going 
to confession and communion, and Paul had seen that the boy 
spent much time over his prayers morning and evening. He 
was extremely careful to behave correctly in church, and he had 
learnt to be apt in ministration. But he was not given to talking 
about anything which concerned religion. This made his mother 
feel safer ivith Helge than with Sunnie, who found it hard to 
leave off for long at a time talking about God. 

Another thing which made Bjorg shy with her daughter was 
that Sunnie gave so much attention to her sick little brother ; 
Sunnie loved him and thought him sweet, as he really was, 
Paul himself was surprised at it, but he too was really fond 
of the poor little fellow — ^Johaimes was his name. It would 
have been far more difficult to put up with the presence of this 
child in his home, if it had been a normal boy who perhaps one 
fine day would have given evidence of an alien nature. In that 
case no doubt he would have had to try to bear it with patience 
and kindness, but it would certainly not have been easy. As it 
was, little Johannes was not merely a stranger to him, but a 
stranger in the world, and Paul was fond of him Avith a feeling 
that did not resemble what he felt for his own children — more 
like the best feelings he had been able to entertain for Bjorg, but 
stronger and less turbid ; the child was absolutely innocent. 

He had had an odious scene with his mother on the boy’s account. 
He himself had had a suspicion from the very beginning that 
the child was not normal — it had such a disproportionately big 
head with a tiny face, the feet too were misshapen — ^bear’s feet 
the nurse had called them. 

Gradually it became unmistakable that Johannes was indeed 
an idiot, and then Paul’s mother had proposed that he should have 
him sent to a^ home “ for the sake of the other children.” 

^ “ Sunnie will get more highly strung than she is already. 

don’t know how you can stknd seeing her hanging round that 
lomble ch^geling—fondling k” 

“ Sunnie’s not too highly strung. And if it’s agreed notva- 
lays, for one reason or another, that we can’t go back to the 
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ancient practice of killing off such children as Bubbe, why then 
someone has got to hang round them, as you put it. And it’s 
surely more reasonable that a sister should do it, who is fond of 
the poor creature, rather than a stranger. Nobody has tlie right 
to turn his difficulties over to others, unless he is absolutely 
forced to.” 

“ He’s not your difficulty,” said Julie roughly. “ And his 
mother will be only too glad to be rid of him.” 

“ I’m not so sure of that. Bjorg is certainly fond of the 
boy.” 

“ She ! Who could run away and leave t%vo little children. 
She has never been fond of any living creature but herself.” 

“ I don’t suppose she intended to run away from her children,” 
said Paul wearily. “ But she easily forgets what isn't constantly 
before her eyes.” 

Then she’d forget Bubbe pretty quickly, when once he was 
in a home.” 

Paul shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Maybe. But that’s only one more reason for not putting 
the child out.” 

" Is this sadism, or what is it ? ” 

“ I can see that it may appear so to you. But the thing is, I 
believe nothing that is done can be undone. It would only be 
putting off the evil day, both for her and me, if we tried to get 
rid of the child in that way.” 

Julie set her teeth with a click : 

“ It isn’t that I don’t see through Bjorg pretty well ! ” She 
looked him in the face with eyes full of hatred. “ If you had 
been man enough to treat her with honest brutality and played 
the tyrant with her, she might perhaps have turned out fairly 
decent. And I’m not going to say much about your scaring 
away what little wits she had, when you turned round and began 
to cany on so that one would think you imagined yourself at 
least a sort of St. Paul Number Two ! ” He could not help 
smiling ; and then his mother flung out her hands, trembling 
\vith indignation or despair : “ But to think that you can’t give 
it up and become a sensible man again ! Throw her overboard. 
She’ll go to the bottom one way or tlie other — ^it won’t make 
her any happier if you’re willing to wear yourself to death drag- 
ging along this wreck of a woman and a child that you don’t 
know who’s father to. You can’t tell how many times she’s 
made a cuckold of you 
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At that she herself set up a loud, terrified shriek, flung her 
hands before her face and fell to sobbing violently. She looked 
up once into her son’s hard, white face : “ Well, now I’ve said 

something you’ll never forgive me ” 

“ Oh yes, mother, I do that.” 

“ Yes, I know, like a Christian.” She sank back in the old 
arm-chair, in an agony of weeping. ” But let me tell you, you 
can spare yourself the trouble. I’m not going to be content to 
be nothing to my own son but just a neighbour whom you 
forgive because it’s Christian to do so ! I’d much rather 
you never forgave me and never wanted to have any more to 
do with me ” 

“ Good heavens, mother.” He took her hands away from her 
face and forced her to look up. “ That would be too much 
for either you or me. Neither of us could manage that, 
mother.” 

She kept hold of his hands, as he stood before her ; little by 
little her weeping grew quieter. 

" It’s only because I’m so fond of you, Paul. I can’t bear 
the way things have gone wrong with you all. And I hate eve^- 
thing and everybody that docs harm to any of mine. I am like 
that. And I don’t care to be any different.” 

” No.” He stroked her tear-stained face once — the wrinkled 
cheeks were so soft and old-womanish, but the eyes were blazing 
with life and passion deep down in their wide sockets. “ But 
probably most of us are the same by nature.” So it’s not to 
be wondered at if the world is so damned like hell. 

But when she had left him he locked both doors. He remained 
seated at his writing-table. Of course it was only because he 
was so fearfully tired and worn out that he trembled like tliis— 
it would soon pass off, — ^But at times it was as though he could 
not rightly recall what were his wishes and intentions in all this. 
It looked so utterly useless. 

How much Sunnie and Helge had understood he did not know. 
But tliat they had had their own thoughts about their mother’s 
absence and return and the birth of their little brother was 
sure enough. They never said anything, and he certainly would 
do nothing to entice them out of the silence which was their best 
defence. 

But a day or two before their summer holidays the children 
came home from school, . Helge ''^dth a swollen protuberance 
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instead of a moutli and nose, and a blouse all covered with blood. 
Paul Was in the hall when they arrived. 

“ What a sight you are, boy ! Have you been fighting ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Hclgc. Sunnie slipped past them and upstairs. 

“ At the school ? ” 

" Y’es.” Helgc followed his sister, and Paul heard him go 
into the bathroom. After a while he went up to see how the 
boy was. He stood with his face in the washing-basin, puffing 
and gurgling, and the water was red witlr blood. 

” You’ve had an ugly mauling,” remarked his father. 

Hclge looked up from his towel : 

” The fellow I fought with doesn’t look very pretty either,” 
he answered reassuringly. “ He bled just as much.” 

Paul asked no more. But when the children came in to dinner 
Bjorg uttered a shriek of consternation : 

” But Helge, what a sight you are ! Have you been fighting ? ” 

" I tumbled down the steps over at Heimtun. And then, my 
nose started bleeding.” 

** But how terribly you’ve hurt yourself, my poor boy 

Sunnie was looking down at her plate, red as fire. 

At that moment the telephone rang. It was the dentist’s 
wife asking for Fru Selmer. — Bjorg came back to tlie table in a 
great state of excitement. Everybody said it was so marvellous, 
the film they were giving at the picture-house that afternoon ; 
she and Inga had agreed to go together to the six o’clock show', 

“ and you can both come with me ” 

” I can’t go to the pictures with a mug like this,” said Helge. 

” I’ve got to do my mathematics,” said Sunnie. 

“ But you’ll have the whole of to-morrow to do them. 
Baby ” 

“ Yes ; but I must go through the whole term’s work, you 
see ; I’ye forgotten such a fearful lot.” 

So Bjorg went by herself. Paul sat in the veranda reading, 
when Helge came strutting awkwardly towards him. The boy 
plunged his hands into his trouser pockets, took up a position 
facing his fatlier and regarded him seriously, with a slight curl 
of his swollen lips. 

” I say— father ! ” 

“ Well. What is it, Helge ? ” 

Helge came a little nearer the table, drew his hands from 
his pockets and began to finger the papers that lay there, then 
the coffee-pot — pinched a lump of sugar. At last he said : 
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“ I say, father — can’t we be let off going to that Heimtun 
school any more ? ” 

Paul put down his book. He looked attentively at his son : 
“ Is it anytliing special, Hclgc ? Anything more than the 
usual ? ” 

The boy nodded. 

“ I had a row with Audulf, you sec. You know, the son of 
the garage people. Well, we went for each other properly, you 
understand — the end of it was we fell down the steps, both of 
us. Then we had Froken Holmscn for the next lesson, and she 
tried to pump us and wanted to know what we’d been up to. 
Fell down the steps, we said. But of course the idiot couldn’t 
let it go at that, she kept on asking if we’d been fighting. Well, 
and then some of the others said we had. But then she insisted 
on knowing who’d started it. And then she wanted to know 
why I’d gone for Audulf. Then Missi Imerslund told her ; 
she’d been by and heard.” 

Helge stopped, and his eyes filled with tears. He swallowed 
a few times, but his voice was trembling with rage when he 
began again : 

“ Then she comes up to me and pats me on the head ! ” He 
jerked his head as though to shake her hand off. “ Then she 
said Audulf was to leave the room and I ” — ^Helge made a face 
— “ I w'as a brave, chivalrous little boy. — And then she wanted 
to grab hold of me again, but I gave her a whack across the 
hand ” 

Paul put down his pipe and sat looking at the boy. 

“ Well, of course I luiow it’s sin,” said Helge defiantly. “ But 
it’s true, father, I could have throttled her ! I did make her 
ashamed of herself though, the beast ! ” 

He helped himself to another lump of sugar and stood as 
though waiting. 

“ No,” said his father thoughtfully ; " it’s quite clear that 
you can’t stay on there. — You’ll have to keep cool, Helge — 
nothing was the matter till the exams are over. 
Then I’ll find another school for you and Sunnie to go to in the 
autumn.” 

Thaivks,” said Helge. 

He was staiiding so close to his father that Paul was able to 
stroke his hard, round boyish head once. His hair was reddish 
roiTO’ bristly with curls like the forelock of a young bull-calf, 
au telt a strong inclination to take the boy in his arms and 
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kiss him, but dared not ; he never kissed Hcige except on 
coming out of church when they had both been to com- 
munion. 

He went up to Sunnie a little later ; he had promised to help 
her with her mathematics. A feeble little whimper answered 
his knock ; when he opened the door he could not at first dis- 
cover her anywhere in her little room. 

Then he saw her lying over in the corner by the little sofa 
with her head buried in the cushions. By the side of her 
fair shingled head sat that horrid perverse doll with the long, 
dangling arms and the squinting smile. 

She got up when her father came in, went up to him and 
allowed him to embrace her. Paul drew her over to the sofa 
and sat down, and his daughter snuggled closer to him and 
laid her head on his shoulder. 

" I can’t do anything for it, Sunnie,” he said painfully. " I 
don’t know what I’m to do to make things easier for you.” 

Sunnie dabbed her face again and again with a wet handker- 
chief. 

“ If only mamma doesn’t get to hear of it. That Helge’s 
been fighting. Ugh, that doctor’s wife is such a chatterbox. 
It’s so sad that mamma’s always so low and depressed about 
ever5thing 

“ Father, do you think mother will never be a Catholic ? ” 

“ No one on earth can tell that, Sunnie.” 

“ I’ve tried to explain it to her so often too. And about 
Bubbe. That he is innocent. ‘ Enfant de Dieu ’ they call such 
children in France, Father Auberive says. But mother doesn’t 
like my talking about anything of that sort." 

“ No, but then you mustn’t do it, Sunnie. You’re a big girl 
now, you must have sense enough to understand that you’re 
not to worry her ” 

Sunnie sighed : 

” It’s just as if I worry her whatever I say.” 

Paul stroked her hair again and again. 

“ Sunnie ? ” he asked softly. “ Would you think it very awful 
if I were to sell Berven ? ” 

Sunnie straightened herself, gave a little sigh : 

“ Rather awful I should think it, if we were not to live here 
any more. Mmt you, father ? ” 

“ Oh, must I can presumably get rid of it now. The 
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commune have their eye on it for a home for old people, you 
see.” 

” Then are we going to live down by the station ? ” she asked 
anxiously. 

” I must tell you, Sunnie — ^your grandmother wants me to 
take over her business entirely in time. And you know that the 
works here have not shown any profit the last few years. And 
my position here has not been altogether pleasant since Uncle 
Henrik went broke. I can’t hold on to Berven, it’s more than 
I can afford. And the brick-works here, you see — ^with only 
one kiln working, and that not all the year round, and Aasland, 
where it’s questionable whether it would pay to bring the works 
up to date — it will be more rational to let the whole concern 
come under the same management as Jensmo. Do you under- 
stand ? — I would rather propose it myself, before anyone else 
suggests it.” 

Sunnie looked at him seriously. After a moment she said : 

“ Then shall we be moving to Oslo ? ” 

” Or just outside tow.” 

“ That’ll be livelier for mother.” She gave a little sigh, 
“ And easier for us to go to church.” 

Paul pressed her lightly to him. He had dreaded speaking 
to the children about this. He dreaded leaving here himself. 
He had left Trondhjem witli a light heart — and there his life 
had been relatively happy and carefree. But he loved this home 
at Berven, and he knew that the children loved this old house 
and the garden and the river and the roads across the plain. 
Thanlv God then that Sunnie took it as calmly as she did. He 
never had any anxiety about Helge — ^the boy’s character had 
already hardened so that no outside influence was likely to do 
it much harm. 

" Shall we take a look at your mathematics now ? ” he asked 
presently. 

“Yes, please, if you have time.” 

In the following week when Paul was in Oslo he went out to 
See the Eberhards in the evening. He wanted to find out a 
little more about that college with the imposing name. 

Karl Eberhard laughed. There was really no question of 
Elisabeth going to England. His sister the Carmelite nun had 
sent them a lot of prospectuses, in case they might hear of any 
girls who were thinldng of going to a convent school over there. 
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Lisa would have liked it well enough. “ If I had been able to 
afford it, you know.” But the boys’ education must come first. 

Their home looked the worse for wear, and Fru Margrete- 
Marie apologized for their dinner-sendee — it was cracked and 
chipped. Eberhard laughed at this : 

" That comes of keeping a glass and china shop. You know 
the saying, Selmer — the shoemaker’s wife never has a sound 
pair of shoes.” 

But it was always cosy and pleasant with tliem. All the 
eight children were brisk and healthy. In point of fact Paul 
thought Lisa the least attractive of the crowd ; she was a pretty 
girl, obliging and very useful in the home, but a great deal too 
fonvard. Margrcte-Marie brought in her youngest, whom Paul 
had not yet seen. The whole family were in raptures over this 
little Magnus, who had made such a dilatory appearance. 

Sunnie was always delighted when she was allowed to stay 
at the Eberhards’ and sleep on the sofa in the little parlour, 
where Lisa and Gertrud and Birgitta slept on the floor or on 
camp-beds. And they W'ere all fond of her here, her father 
could see that. Here she had a place of refuge such as he with 
all his affection could not give her. And that was a bitter thought. 

Eberhard walked with him along Storgate, and then Paul 
asked if he would accept the offer— if he decided to send Sunnie 
to the college in the autumn, he would invite Lisa to accompany 
her. If, that is. It wasn’t worth nhile saying anything to the 
girls in the meantime. 

So it turned out. At the end of August Paul crossed the North 
Sea witli Sunnie and Lisa. It w’as the first holiday he had had 
for a very long time, and he had not been abroad since before 
the war — except of course to Denmark and Sweden. And the 
two pretty and charming girls were the most entertaining com- 
pany. 

They were so delightfully interested and overwhelmed by 
everything they saw — ^from the moment they landed in New- 
castle and drove straight to the Catholic cathedral for Mass ; 
the children had never dreamt of so splendid a church ! “ Pugin, 
isn’t it ? ” asked the learned Lisa as soon as they came out. 
Paul had to confess that he didn’t Imow. And in the hotel 
where they lunched afterwards the dining-room was decorated 
with the most incredible pillars of green majolica. Amd the 
streets of this foreign town, and the shops, and tiny little children 
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who called out to each other in English, It was amwingly 
good for one to have the company from morning to night of 
two young human creatures who were happy all the time — 
and one of them was Sunnic, Sunnic beaming and keen and over- 
whelmed afresh each day by all these new sights. At each meal 
it was as amusing as ever to sit and watch them as tliey studied 
maps and guide-books and discussed where they should go next 
— ^to the Roman Wall of which they had read in Kipling, and 
cathedrals and castles and old villages and ruined abbeys. 

Bless my soul, how sweet they arc, he thought evening after 
evening when he had said good night to them — after tliey had 
roamed about for a whole day in the green Northumbrian coun- 
try, They had passed from one village to another, with its old 
church and old grey stone houses which were marvellously 
beautiful and new little houses of red brick which were mar- 
vellously ugly, by the banks of shallow little rivers and over 
green slopes with great clumps of trees and quick-set hedges. 
They had had tea in little tea-gardens and in cosy roadside inns 
and in comfortless tea-rooms, always the same excellent tea 
and the same terrible' cakes and white bread that tasted of noth- 
ing at all, accompanied by cold ham and Cheddar cheese. And 
Sunnie radiant as ever, as she poured out the tea : “ Oh, father, 
isn’t this enchanting ? Don’t you think xve’re having a grand 
time ? ” 

Every single morning, when he had been to Mass with the 
two girls in a strange church, where they ivere not strangers, 
he prayed as he thought he had never been able to pray before. 
Once away from his daily worries, he felt in the depths of his 
soul how in these last years every day had brought him things 
which he himself had scarcely remarked or understood fully : 
every day had had its worry which he had felt, but below the 
surface his life had been renewed, so that he did not realize 
that his gratitude was only a childish stammering about things 
the value of which he had hardly begun to appreciate. 

But for his daughter he prayed that it might always be granted 
her, not only to be happy, but to feel that she was happy. 

Secretly he had rather dreaded the visit to the Carmelite con- 
vent, but it was obvious that Lisa must go and see her aunt, 
now that she was in England. 

.^d one fine day he actually found himself with both the 
eirls m a bare room with yellow walls. At one end of the room, 
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instead of akvaUj fhere'was a grille ^lick'^iron bars with long 
spikes, and behind it jwas a thick curtain, i The furniture of the 
room consisted of a table and a few stools which reminded one 


of the waiting-room at a little out-of-the-way station. Above 
the door hung a crucifix and on the wall were oleographs of St. 
Theresa of Lisieux and St. John of the Cross. 

Sunnie and Lisa looked about them with eyes gleaming with 
expectation. Paul stood at the solitary little window of the 
parlour. Outside there was a strip of black, sooty ground in 
which a few evergreen bushes were planted, and beyond this 
melancholy patch of garden rose a blind, soot-flaked wall. 

Sunnie came up and put her arm through his. Her travelling 
dress was so neat and suited her so well — a dark-grey tweed 
with a light fleck in it ; she had unbuttoned her jacket, showing 
a white silk blouse and a long chain of dark, faceted coral which 
he had come across in an old curiosity shop and given her the 
Christmas before. She had been delighted with it and wore 
it always. That her happiness should reside in a place where 
there were neither pretty clothes nor coral chains nor friends 
of both sexes and dancing and flirtation, perhaps leading to love 
— ^he could not bring himself to wish. But he knew enough 
to realize that it was not impossible. It might mean happiness 
to Sunnie, and in tliat case all the glories of this world would 
only be a kind of make-shift which could never give her satis- 
faction. He pressed her arm lightly to him : “ Well, little one ? ” 

The curtain was drawn aside and there stood two figures in 
coarse brown dresses with broad scapulars and black veils hid- 
ing their faces. 

“ Oh, Mr. Selmer,” said one of them, in English : “ how 
very kind of you to come and see us and bring the young 
girls ! ” 

The two masked nuns whispered together, and then threw 
back their veils. Paul was utterly unable to tell which of them 
had once been Monika Gotaas of Christiania. Both had the 
same clear, pale complexion "with a faint tinge of red in the 
cheeks, the same expression in their limpid eyes — ^they looked 
young, but it was a kind of youth which had nothing to do with 
time or years. 

“ And so this is Elisabeth,” said one of them, but they smiled 
in unison. “ Oh, I haven’t talked Norwegian so long, I hardly 
don’t think I can any more — and you’ve come to see your aunt 
in Carmel — and this is your daughter, Mr, Selmer ” 
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' * ' 1.* ' ' I J ’ ' ” ' i Ail I I' (t< 

The girls pulled up' their 'stools 'close to 'the griHe ; their 

glances ranged inquisitively) lOver' the ,'tvvo (Otuns ;and the little 
room behind. Paul had t^en a seat a little farther back ; at 
present he could excuse himself from taking much part in the 
conversation. The girls and the Sisters got on without him. 
Lisa had a great deal to say about her family and about Catholi- 
cism in Norway, and she produced snapshots, of which her 
hand-bag was chock-ful. There was a kind of turn-table at 
one end of the grille, and by this Lisa passed the photographs 
in to the nuns, and the nuns passed out their breviaries and some 
coarse earthenware mugs and bowls, which they used for meals, 
for the children to look at. They laughed at Sister Joan’s Nor- 
wegian and Lisa’s and Sunnie’s English and at everything the 
Carmelites told them about life in die convent : 

“ Oh, it was so cold last winter ! ” Sister Joan laughed. “ Tek, 
tek, tek, we heard from all the cells in the morning ; the water 
in our washing-basins was frozen, you see, and we had to break 
it up and try if we could wash ourselves with bits of ice. Oh, 
how we laughed ! ” 

They sat there an hour or so, but then they had to leave; 
there was to be sacramental Benediction in the convent church 
at five o’clock. 


“ I have often thought of writing to you, Sister Joan,” said 
Paul. “ Wilfrid said once that I had only to write to you and 
ask for your and the Sisters’ intercession, if I was in any special 
difficulty.” 

“ Oh, but we pray for you and all yours every day.” The 
Carmelites looked at him with their clear, distant eyes. ” I 
constantly hear from home, so we can follow everything that’s 
happening in our prayers. We have Norway days and Norway 
week and a heap of acquaintances whom we shall never see till 

we meet them in heaven, we hope ” 

Well, but say a special prayer for me now and again besides 
that, Sister Joan. One finds it difficult at times, when one has 
actually lived half one’s life without believing in anything — only 
m oneself, with all possible reservations — to take things as a 
good Catholic ought.” 

Sister Joan nodded. 

Of course. I have always thought that when Our Lord 
TOm’crtcd Nicodemus, that w-as the most remarkable of His 
infi* t/ death and health and disease and angels 

VI s He was master. But to men He had given freedom 
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of choice, whether they would have Him for their master or be 
their own masters.” 

Then the three visitors went over to the church. It was 
brand-new and shone with stucco and gilding and light stained 
oak. Sunnie and Lisa were allowed to peep into the nuns’ 
choir, which was divided from tire choir of tlie church by a 
grille. 

Paul waited kneeling in one of the front benches while the 
children were at the grille. He had a glimpse of the Carmelites 
within ; now they had put on their long white surplices. The 
children spent a long time whispering with them. 

People were beginning to come into the body of the church, 
many children, a few working-men — there were coal mines out- 
side the town. A half-grown boy in a brown livery with gilt 
buttons — a hotel page-boy, probably — ^knelt down by Paul’s side, 
hid his face in his hands for a while, then took out his rosary 
and let the beads slip through his fingers, while keeping his eyes 
fixed on the tabernacle with an expression of perfect peace and 
concentration. 

Then Suxmic and Lisa came back, with flushed and radiant 
faces, and bobbed down on the bench by him. Suddenly Sunnie 
raised her forefinger to her lips and blew a little stolen kiss up 
towards the altar — then hid her red cheeks in her hands with a 
little titter of delight. 

For ten days he had been running about with his young com- 
panions *, then he delivered them at Albertus Magnus College. 
It was at all events a fine place — a block of old red-brick buildings 
with a forest of chimney-pots on the roof. It stood in a park 
with green lawns which sloped down to a little brook, where 
willows overhung the shallow, glistening water. 

In the dormitories there were white curtains round all the 
beds, Sunnie told him eagerly, and she would have to get one 
of those enamelled buttons with the school crest, the Domini- 
cans’ badge in black and white. The Prioress, a tall thin lady 
with big front teeth, in the dazzling white habit of the Order 
with black veil, looked strict, but Sunnie said that Mildred said 
that she was so easy to get on with. Mildred, why, that was 
the fat girl with bobbed red hair and tortoise-shell spectacles 
— they’d already talked to her quite a lot, she was such good 
fun 

His last morning, when Paul was to take the motor-coach 
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whicli left for York at half-past seven, Sunnie had got leave to 
meet him in. the little Catholic chapel up in the town, a quarter 
of an hour’s walk from the school. She went on to the hotel 
with him and they breakfasted there alone. 

“ You mustn’t be sorry, father — I shall be coming home 
again in a year, you know. And I’m much too young to come 
to ^ any decision yet — our reverend mother says the same.” 

All right, my dear. As long as you feel happy here, every- 
thing will be well.” 

Outside the shallow valley was filled with a light, thin mist. 
The big trees along the river were blurred and dark, and the 
slopes were beginning to show green through the fog, behind 
which the sun shone, white as a moon. It was going to be a 
glorious day. Paul walked back with Sunnie past old houses 
and gardens and garden walls over which hung huge dark 
eln«, to the gate-lodge of the school. 

No, my child, I won’t have you crying.” He kissed her 
on the mouth and eyes. “ You’re just to have as lovely a time 
as you can, this one year anyhow. Hush now, little silly — oh 
yes, I shall miss you all I have time for, and then we shall think 
of each other morning and evening, and you’ll remember us 
A now do stop crying, Sunnie.” 

And then you must all remember to put Miss Paula Selmcr 
cm your letters. They’d laugh themselves sore, everybody here, 
u they found out my name was Sunlife ! ” 

Paul stood watching his daughter as she ran along the avenue, 
ner dark school frock swinging about her slender legs. Oh 

8^^d he had sent her here 

heard the roar of the motor-coach at the bend of 
tne road—he had arranged for it to stop here and pick him up. 
t'aul had planned a couple of days in London. One raorn- 

he found among his mail a 

through 

bxItlTl thought he ought to know, 

Uut he it beforc-only 

so he left the teeftHheS! 

to^have^o^tmuhjl'^ti^ course. She nrotc diat she was sorry 

any advice -jnd but she had no one to give her 

she come up m TV situ.ation-could 

omc up to his office and talk to liim anyhow ? 
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The letter was thirteen days old. And it would be regretta- 
ble if she should think he had not answered because he didn’t 
want to have any more to do with her. There was no address 
on it, and for the life of him he couldn’t remember what that 
shop of hers was called. So he sent a picture post-card and 
addressed it to the station at home. Not till he had sent it did 
it occur to him that Upper or Lower Slotsgate would have found 
her just as well. 
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P AUL still had Lucy’s letter on his mind. He would hate 
her to think he had purposely left it unanswered, 
day or two after his return from England, when he was 

at his town office, he looked up the telephone book. “ La ” 

something or other. But he couldn’t find anything that would 
suit. Perhaps she hadn’t a telephone. 

He had a kind of idea that there must be a little sweet-shop 
at the house in Slotsgate where Hauan had his office. In the 
afternoon, on his way to the station, he looked in — at any rate 
he could buy some candy for Bjorg, - 
It was quite a little, narrow shop— no more than the width 
of the door and the shop-window. Both the side walls were 
filled with shelves on which stood gaudy cardboard boxes and 
beribboned baskets, and there was a glass counter with jars of 
sweetstuff running the length of the shop. It had not struck 
mm before what a dull life it must be to stand all day in a shop 
hke this weighing out candy and caramels and being obliging to 
customers. 


He was served by a young girl with a waved shingle. She 
was mone m the shop. The door of a back room stood ajar, 
but there seemed to be no one in it. 

Just as he had paid and was going Lucy came in from the 
s eet. She stopped abruptly on seeing him — ^and Paul felt with 
vexation that the little shop-girl must guess there was some- 
thing behind it. 

whis^er'^'*^'^^ ^ asked in a surprised 


wanted to hear if you received a card I sent 
} ou _«om London about a week ago ” 

been me know you had 

been away, she said in the same low tone. 

ticular something par- 

She stood looking at him. She was dressed all in black ; it 
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suited her well, but she was fearfully powdered, with reddened 
lips and black round the eyes. The hair under her little hat 
was crimped in waves and had an artificially golden sheen. But 
so many wore it like that nowadays. And her eyes had the 
same heavy look that he knew so well. He suddenly felt quite 
unreasonably annoyed over a row of round yellow boxes with 
idiotically grinning moon-faces on them which were ranged on 
the shelf behind her. 

“ If you can spare a moment ? ” she asked with hesitation. 
" Could I have a word with you ? ” 

She brushed past him in the narrow passage between the 
counter and the shelf-— she was unpleasantly scented — and led 
the way into the little back room. It contained the scantiest of 
office furniture and looked out upon a narrow yard witli goods- 
hoists. 

" No, you see, Paul," she said, when she had closed the door 
behind her ; “ I regretted it as soon as I had sent that letter. 
You must excuse my writing it. But it was one evening when 

I was simply out of my wits But you know, when I didn’t 

hear from you, I regretted it still more, for then I thought you 
must be angry with me and — and despised me too. — So I must 
thank you for sending me that card,” 

“ But what you wrote about?” he asked presently. "That 
you were in a difficult situation. Arc you still, Lucy ? ” 

She looked at him with a mortally sad e.xpression in her great 
grey-blue eyes. Then she shook her head : 

" I managed that time. — Herman’s in town now, I must tell 
you — my husband, you know. And now he’s worrying to get 
me to go and live with him again. But I told him I found it 
hard enough to keep myself — ^the expenses are so big in this 
business that I don’t know if I can manage to keep it going 
much longer. So he needn’t imagine this is anything to count 
on. He hasn’t any regular job and not much chance of getting 
one either. 

“ But then he had just had a job, and so I forced myself to 
get a hundred and fifty crovms out of him for the children. 
But for that I had to let him have them vith him a whole Sunday 
— ^lie has a friend who’s got a motor-boat. But my God, I was 
frightened till I’d got them safe home again. Not but what 
Herman’s fond of tlie children, so I knew he’d look after them, 
but he drinks, you see, when he can get hold of anything. 

“ But then I pulled through, with a little extension.” 
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Paul said quietly : 

“ It so happens that I could ^ve you a little assistance just 
now, Lucy. You see, I’m thinking of selling tliat place I have 
in the country. We’re going to move into Oslo in about six 
months. My mother wants me to take over her business — ^she’s 
getting old now, you know.” 

Lu^ nodded. She was looking down in her lap. 

I ve met your mother. Roy was so frightfully ill again this 
summer ; the doctor had to come to him several times a week 
for four weeks. And he must have told your mother about it. 
So she came up to me one day in the train and sat do\vn beside 
me. She was so nice to me. And then another time she said, 
if there was anything she could help me with, I was only to tell 
her- 


And so,, as I didn’t get any answer from you, I thought 
one day ^ivell, I went up to Linlokka in the evening. I bor- 
rowed two hundred crowns of your mother ; it was just enough 
to see me through with what I’d got from Herman.— Your 
mother said she thought Eva was such a good child. I’d taken 
Eva ivith me.” 

j^er a pause Paul asked without looking at her : 

Did you say anything to mother about our having met ? ” 

She too looked another way ! 

“ No, I didn’t happen to mention it.” 

Is th^ Roy ? ” asked Paul, for the sake of saying something 
nodded in the direction of a framed photograph on her 


She handed it to him : 

No, Aat s the one we lost — Gunnar.” He ought to have 
jessed that, by the way ; the photograph was pale with age, it 
shwed a little boy in an old-fashioned sailor’s blouse. 

e had been looking, -without knoiving it, at some account 

attemh? 

you any objection to telling me who 
keeps your boofe for you ? Do you do it yourself ? ’’ 

little ^ ®^ord any help except my 

go out 

<• book-keeping ? ” 

've went^oiihp a little— the last part of the time before 

^^ent quite to smash. So I leamt something then. And 
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Jonsa taught me a little. But I’m not very good at it.” She 
turned red. 

** Well but, Lucy, let me tell you — in case of accidents — 
you’d better get your books in order. You know there’s a law 
about that sort of thing. Shall I suggest sometliing ? — -I could 
let my girl clerk come here a few evenings to help you. Froken 
Alsaker — you must have seen her that day you called last winter. 
She’ll get your accounts in proper order and show you how 
to keep them. And then we shall get a general idea and see if 
there’s anything I can do to put you a bit straighter.” 

Lucy dried her eyes once : 

“ I’m not sure that it’s any use, Paul. But at any rate it’s 
frightfully kind of you. Oh well, many a time in old days when 
I was living here in Oslo I used to think it was awful that I 
hadn’t anybody to hold on to. But then I had only myself to 
look after. Now I’ve got the two children’s future to think of. 
That’s almost worse. Though I don’t believe I’d be able to 
live now if I hadn’t them.” 

" You’ll see, Lucy, something’ll turn up.” It was fairly 
hackneyed as a consolation, but what was he to say ? 

“ Well, you know, Paul — if you cotM — help me a little so I 
could get along, myself and the children — ^then perhaps I should 
think it wasn’t true after all what I’ve thought sometimes, that 
I was ioiiud to come to grief. Every time I’ve been on top and 
getting on well for a bit — ^it was only to make me feel it all the 
more when I had to go under again.” 

“ You mustn’t think like tliat, Lucy.” 

” I say, that lady clerk of yours you were talking about,” 
asked Lucy suspiciously ; “ is she that sort too — Catholic ? 

I noticed she had on one of those brooches with the Virgin 
Mary ” 

“ Yes, Froken Alsaker is a Catholic and a wonderfully good 
woman — a real saint. So you can quite safely depend on her, 
Lucy.” 

“ She won’t go talking about you and me, will she ? ” 

“ Never in tliis world.” 

As he was going Lucy said : 

“ I say. I suppose I’d better not come and see you at the 
office any more ? I mean, in case I might meet your mother, 
for instance ? ” 

" You may just as well ring me up on the telephone if there 
should be anj^ing,” he said shortly. 
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The girl was gone and the shop shut. Luc>’^ let him out and 
they walked together a little way down the street. “ But look 
here, Lucy, I’ll have to take that car if I’m not to miss another 
train ” 


Bjorg sat in the veranda reading when he came home. Paul 
gave her his usual fleeting kiss on tlie cheek : “ Have you waited 

tea for me ? — but, my dear, you shouldn’t have done that ” 

He c<mld not get rid of a feeling that there was something impro- 
per about it, as he gave her the bag of sweets he had bought in 
Lucy’s shop. 

Later in the evening, when he went upstairs for sometliing, 
he looked into tlie nursery where Bubbe was. The boy had 
o — he had dribbled it over him. 

So Bjorg had been up and put a bit in his moutli. — ^Poor thing, 
she was fond of him after all. 

high, where did you buy that chocolate ? ” she asked later, 

when ^ey were walking in the garden, " It was absolutely 
stale ! 

I m sort)'. I popped into a little shop and bought it on 
my way to the station.” 


receded Ae prospect of moving to Oslo with unmixed 
e ignt. She evidently hoped too that her husband’s income 
^'hen he took over his mother’s business, 
himself had no illusions on that point. At his mother’s 
d^th there would be four to share her properly. With his 
brothers he could certainly arrange matters. Hauan advised 
wore n ^ of the help he had given them some 

^no- ff ’ desire to remind them of it so 

conditions at the time. And Sig- 

^ ^ pupils, but what he 

^ed could scarcely pay for his clothes, and he had to go to a 

^ summer for his rheumatism. Lykke slaved 
and Alsatians and chickens and ducks 

hS wLm f^nn. 

neither he nr. P ^ manage, when he came back, but 

were Tua’s had any turn for economy. And then tliere 

were luas children who were under age. 

murt somethmg of a job to get it straight. But 

must congratulate himself that it was a job he could under- 
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He Imd not got back all he had invested in the Haugen works 
by a long way, and what he had put into the Bervcn brickyard 
was practically lost. But tliis experience was no different from 
that of many other men in tlicsc times. What he got for the 
villa at Ben'en would mostly be swallowed up in providing 
anotlicr house. 

His mother had talked of letting him take over Linlokka. 
But that did not appeal to him. It meant being dependent on 
trains again. Though no doubt he could afford to get anotlicr 
little car. But he didn’t care to live at Linlokka — not with 
Bjdrg. Wlien his mother was no more he would prefer to 
remember the place as it had been. Besides, a regular little 
town had grown up round it now ; it was not as it was in old 
days. 

Bjorg was in favour of investing in a flat in town. But he 
had not lived in the same house with other people since he was 
twelve years old. 

However, he humoured his wife ; they might at least look 
at Pastor Garnaas’s flat and talk it over with him. Halstcin 
would be glad to have it off his hands and go to live among his 
congregation ; this ne>Y wife of his was so active in parish work. 
She and her step-sons got on well together, Halstcin said, one 
day when Paul met him in the street. Ambjor and Guro were 
at a boarding-school. 

So Paul and Bjorg tvere invited to supper at Pastor Garnaas’s 
one evening at the beginning of winter. 

It was pleasant enough— -that is, he bore it witJi politeness 
and good humour, but Bjorg seemed quite to enjoy herself ; it 
always made her happy to spend an evening out. 

The new Fru Garnaas was sympathetic. Halstcin he had 
never cared for particularly, though the man had a heap of 
excellent qualities, as he had always been ready to admit. But 
what one of them had viewed %vith faith and confidence had 
always been regarded by the other with the deepest aversion and 
dread, and it could scarcely be othenrisc now, though Paul had 
long ago lost his taste for entering into discussions with a man 
whom he could not meet on a scrap of common ground. 

" After all we worship the same Jesus as our Lord and Master,” 
Halstcin had said to him once, shortly after Tua’s death. 

But that was exactly what they did not do, thought Paul. 
Since one of the few tilings we can be sure of, if we reject the 
authority of the Church, is that Jesus for the most part was 
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speaking of Himself, whatever may have been the subject of 
His discourse. And that being so, it makes all the difference 
imaginable whether He is creator or created. 

This evening the two ladies were discussing a play ; Fru 
Garnaas had been to see it with her husband. A number of the 
clergy had been invited to the theatre in order that they might 
pronounce on it from a religious point of view — presumably 
because the action of tlie piece was supposed to take place in a 
future state. The characters were all dead and were travelling 
by steamsliip to another world, where they were received on 
arrival by an exceptionally consequential and self-satisfied official 
who was given the title of censor ; he rehearsed for the benefit of 
the poor souls a lot of gossip about their earthly life, after which 
the immigrants had their passports endorsed by him. 

“ Well, I really do think it was awfully solemn and impressive,” 
said Bjorg, “ And I can’t see how Paul could say it was simply 
ridiculous.” 

” Ridiculous ? Indeed, that’s the last thing I should call it.” 
Garnaas was rather hurt. “ That with your religious views you 
can’t sympathize with an attempt to present the idea of immor- 
tality in a way that accords with modem conceptions — that I can 
quite well understand. But ridiculous — I must say, I could never 
think that of a work of art which preaches belief in a life after 
this.” 


“ But tliat’s precisely what seems to me ridiculous,” said Paul ; 
“ preaching as a solemn belief that after this life we enter on a 
new one which is just as stupid and full of futilities. And I can’t 
understand why none of you parsons protested — you’re not so 
peaceably minded in the ordinary Avay. For it’s the most arrant 
blasphemy both of God and man to suppose that in eternity men 
Avill continue to judge men.” 

Halstein looked annoyed : 

“Naturally it’s not the most exalted idea of eternity. But 
don’t you ffiink it’s in any case an advance, a sign that materialism 
is losing its influence — ^when people begin once more to be 
™ problem a life after death ? ” 

, There is much good to be said of materialism. If only it 
had not been an untenable standpoint which may easily become 
'> s^on on the road to Satanism\” 

^ hen you ffid not regard it as aii advance when after Tua’s 
your mother raised her eyes towards the unknown, trying 
get in touch with the spiritual woHd ? ” 
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*' No, and I’m glad she’s given that up. Since there are such 
things as unclean spirits. The material world is at any rate some- 
tliing which God has created, even if it was never intended to 
suffice us. I believe too that it is better in the sight of God to 
delight in it, while knowing that more than one lifetime of it 
would be too much for us — tlian that one should cling to it so 
closely as to seek for a shadow of it even beyond the grave. I 
believe that so long as a man has felt no impatient desire to see 
God as He is in Himself, it is healthier for his soul if he thinks 
one human lifetime is enough for a man.” 

The baby made himself heard from the bedroom, and Bjorg 
went in there with Fni Garnaas. 

Pastor Garnaas looked at the other : 

“ That sounds very fine indeed, Paul.” He smiled rather 
sarcastically. “ But I w'onder whether you mean it, when it 
comes to the point. — If you had lost your little girl a few years 
ago when she was so ill — ^would you have rejected so scornfully 
any idea of meeting your child again, even if it were not to be in 
a heaven where you would both be brought immediately before 
the very face of God ? ” 

” I hope so in any case. If she was only to awake to a life 
which resembled this life, I hope I love my children well enough 
to wish they might never awake again.” 

Once more Halstein Garnaas looked at him, and Paul had a 
strange feeling that never before could they have come so near 
to one another. 

“ But what if you had lost — a wife whom you had loved with 
all the strength of your being, with all the idealism and warmth of 
your youth ?— Well, it’s not that I would say anything disparaging 
of my present wife ; Bergljot is an excellent person. But it’s 
not the same as the bride of one’s youth. If it had been your lot 
to win in marriage the great love of your life and then to lay her 
in the grave — I wonder whether you would have said the same 
as you said just now ? ” 

Paul looked down : 

“ Perhaps not,” he said softly. 

Just at the moment, however, he was not in the mood to see 
anything overwhelmingly desirable in these old loves that rose up 
out of their graves. He had a suspicion that Lucy’s concerns 
were going to bring him many grey hairs. 

Froken Alsaker and he had arrived at the conclusion that this 
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business of Hers ought certainly to pay its way, if only she were 
clear of debt. The tum-over was not so bad. And by degrees 
Paul had got rid of the most pressing items. 

He had seen a good deal of Lucy in the course of the autumn 
^d winter ; it had been unavoidable, tliough God knew how 
little he liked it. It wouldn’t be the least amusing if they were to 
be talked about, among folks who knew they had once been 
engaged, for instance. If Bjorg came to hear of it she would be 
jealous, and in present circumstances he didn’t really know if he 
could meet jealousy on Bjorg’s part with Christian forbearance. 

But it was his actual intercourse \vith Lucy that depressed him 
most. 

At times he thought that only now was he beginning to under- 
stand her. She had allowed all her experiences in life to wash 
over her, while^ she stood immovable, a rock of pessimism. And 
It was like a kind of perverse spirit of pride in her — ^never had 
a misfortune been able to take her unawares. That too must be 
reckoned a form of strength— her perplexing and passive attitude 
in the face of all the evils in life. 

But in that case he could only have tormented her in their 
young days with his opiniated talk of being man enough to make 
me happiness of both secure ? She had wept so pitiably when 
e was 8wut to leave her in order to work for their common 
u j thought him naive and inexperienced beyond 

^ Q been incapable of finding words to warn him ? 

ho It was not in him that she lacked confidence. He had had 

offended — amongst other things — 
j. judged him from her experience with her other 
ute she was judging, according to her experience 

hatred too. Many a time she must have 
inH tlw ^ r relations— with their activity 

BucniVinf, ^ ^at anything could be any use in the long run. 
condtirtQ ^raid— with all the heathen’s fear of anyone who 

Sds B,u ^ the attentim of the 

SDOken of lipr u remembered that she had 

had deserted lovers with a curious objectivity : they 

■ :^es^ !md vanished, leaving her 

■■ • comino- ^ P'^uny, with one child on her hands and 

g and who now wanted to join her again because 
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he imagined she could keep him — of him she talked calmly and 
TOthout bitterness, ready to be just even to him. Herman was 
really kind by nature, but he was brutal to her when in a temper. 
He had often treated her badly in the first years of their married 
life, because he was jealous of her past. But when he got so 
frightfully rich during the war, he had been wonderfully generous 
to her, said Lucy — she was to have everything she could think 
of, in fact he had worried her to go on spending all the time. He 
•was fond of the children, had loaded them with presents as long 
as he had anything to give. When he had no more, he cleared 
out. He was really an easy man to live with, except just when 
he was thinking of her past or had been drinking — but he was 
rather given to that. And so on. 

Only for Paul himself had she possibly felt at times something 
resembling hatred — after the event. Because he had tried to 
teach her to hope. 

At other times Paul would think — ^bosh, it’s only that I haven’t 
learnt any more wisdom than to try if I can trick her out as 
something extraordinary, a kind of nature spirit almost. Because 
she was once my mistress, and because I insist on making that 
story out to be something altogether exceptional. She is quite 
ordinary, a poor weak woman, not specially endowed tvith the 
means of defending herself, but tough, in a way, in spite of that. 

She would talk, by the way, of those years of profiteering as 
though she really thought she had had a splendid time. She 
wanted no encouragement to describe all the glories of Berkeley 
Hill : there had been a little cottage called Birkely on the site 
they built upon, and so Lovsto renamed it, to sound grander. 
She had had two parlour-maids and a nurse for Guimar, " So 
then I had plenty of time to myself. I read a lot, I can tell you — 
we had such a nice library and over a thousand books in it, I’m 
sure,” and she had bought pictures by the dozen and had gone 
to all the concerts. “ I went and heard Sigmund too, when he 
played at Bergen, and I sent him a huge bouquet of forty roses. 
Didn’t he ever tell you ? Herman w.ts awfully proud of me, 
because everybody thought I had such a swell and stylish manner, 
I was much more ladylike than lots of the other men’s "^vives. 
For you see, I copied your mother, I always tried to.be like what 
I’d seen her, as you can imagine.” Paul could not quite imagine 
it. 

He had met some of the profiteering fraternity at the time and 
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had heard plenty of stories about them. But Lucy in her placid, 
indolent way gave him details of the inner life of that circle which 
fairly took his breath away. 

“ Cocaine cocktail— what do you say to that ? ” 

“ Oh, Satan in hell ! ” 

I bought you weren’t allowed to swear if you were a 
Catholic,” said Lucy reproachfully. 

No, but it s not swearing to give the name and address of a 
well-tootvn personage when one hears him mentioned.” 

Do you think it was so wicked ? ” asked Lucy, rafter fright- 
ened. ^ Oh well, I dare say there was a good deal that was 
pretty sickening really.” 

Some kind of responsibility for her he must have, after the 
u which had existed between them. As far as he knew, 
me Church recognized the clandestine marriages of non-Catholics, 
It they were contracted on the assumption that they were to last 
or e. ^d It was not his fault that Lucy had not assumed the 
same as himself. In any case, he was the only one she had who 
could help her at all. 


Julie Selmer was laid up w-ift influenza at the end of February, 
and Raul went out a couple of times to confer tvift her about 
N'anous busmess matters. 

^ain, but Hans Selmer would not allow her to go 
Kn He had returned from 

nrpcon^ Staying with his mother for the 

tion of Linlokka one evening, with the inten- 

of Lncv • ^ night. At the station he had caught a glimpse 

took '^'’idently going out by the same train. He 

took care not to get into the same carriage. 

drv flakes floated down, fine and thick and 

home Paul on to the platform at 

Kastriid so ^ moments chatting with old Fni 

last he got awaffroS^L^r!"'^”^^^® 

' ■ as^e^wsIlroH tL airy whiteness under the fresh 

snow was still fall! street of the village, and the 

up so he had to an”if short cut to Linlokka was snowed 

sound of Kastrnd’ ^ i down Smaalens-vei, where the 

Paul had left behind the last of the street-lamps and came all 
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at once into the country. On the higher side of the road a good 
deal of building had taken place of late, little wooden houses of 
a story and a half with little gardens in front, but to the west of 
the road the great fields still stretched, white and intact, and far 
away under the edge of the woods on the other side the lights of 
Linlokka twinkled through the driving snow. 

He made out ttvo dark figures ahead of him on the road — ^it 
looked as if they were fighting. A husky male voice roared 
angrily, and a female voice gave one feeble scream. Paul shouted 
hallo and walked faster. 

He was still a little way off when he recognized one of the 
voices as Lucy’s. 

" Hallo, Fru Lovsto — ^is anything the matter ? ” 

The man was a tall, big fellow in a fur coat and fur cap ; his 
breath smelt of liquor as he answered Paul’s greeting ; 

“ No business of yours ! What the devil do you mean by 
speaking to my wife when she’s walking with her husband ? — 
get out of here, quick I ” 

“ Certainly, if your tvife wishes it.” 

“ Oh, do go away, Herman,” Lucy pleaded querulously ; 
“ I’ve told you I don’t want to talk to you — can’t you go now ? ” 

The man swore and blustered and tried to close in on Lucy. 

“ No, let the lady alone now,” said Paul. ” You hear she 
doesn’t want to talk to you ” 

” What the hell are you butting into our affairs for, eh ? ” He 
swayed in Paul’s direction as though he was going to fly at him, 
but suddenly bumped into Lucy, making her stagger and nearly 
fall — ^there was ice on the road under tlie fresh snow. She 
screamed, and the fellow lurched against her and caught her in 
both arms, 

Paul flung do^vn his suit-case, laid hold of tlie man and hung 
on to him while Lucy freed herself. She was still whimpering : 
“ Oh, do go, do go, Herman — you shall come another evening and 
see the children ” 

“ Leave off annoying the lady, man. Let her alone, I say ■” 

The other yelled and damned and called Lucy foul names, as 
he struggled in Paul’s grasp and tried to kick. A big, ugly fellow 
he was, and seemed pretty drunk. So Paul heaved him into the 
ditch, and there he lay floundering in the snow, howling and 
scrambling to get out. 

Paul picked up his suit-case : 

" Come along, Lucy, I’ll see you home.” 
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They walked on. Lovstd’s roaring grew feebler in their rear. 
Paul noticed that Lucy was very much upset, she seerned to be 
trembling. She walked with her head bent against the snow, 
which was driving fast ; they had it right in their f^^es. 

“ He won’t lie there and get snowed under to-mght r she 

asked wth some concern. > i r n; 

" Oh no — it’s early in the evening and there s a lot ot tr^c 
along this road. — I can’t say he made a sympathetic impression, 
on a casual acquaintance,” he could not resist sa5ring. _ 

“ No, poor fellow, he had a good deal on board to-night. 
Ooh, he’s worried me so cruel lately,” she sighed. ^ 

“ This is where I live,” she said, stopping outside a little 
garden gate. A few paces off, -within the little, newly planted 
garden, stood a wooden cottage. The only light came from the 
balcony room in the attic. _ 

“ The Aamots were going to the theatre to-night,’ she said 
as she opened the door. ” They won’t be home till the last tram. 
Ooh, I hope Herman’s not going to come along and make a row 
outside here. I’m always so afraid of what he may be up to, 
when he’s like this. A fortnight ago he was here one evening 
and Aamot had to threaten to ’phone for the police - 
“ You couldn’t come in for a minute, could you ? ” she begged 
miserably. 

“ Yes, of course I can.” 

“ Then you’ll be able to see the children,” she said in a 
cheerful voice, as she led the way up the narrow stairs. “Id 
like you to so much.” 

They entered a tiny hall, and Lucy opened the door of a 
moderate-sized room. It was warm and dark in the comers under 
the sloping roof ; Paul had an impression of cosiness.^ In the 
middle of the room under a hanging light widi a pink silk shade 
stood a table laid for three. And on the other side of tlie table 
stood the two children looking at him. „ 

“ You must come round and say how do you do nicely y 
The little girl was quite sweet, chubby, rosy-cheeked^ and fair- 
haired. She gave him her hand with a curtsy and said “ good 
day ” nicely in a thin, clear little childish voice. 

The boy was slight and rather small for his age. An3n:hmg 
but handsome — wi& a big, rugged head on a skinny neck. Ihs 
close-cropped hair w'as almost wlute, his face mth its big, knobby 
irehead and hollow, blue-veined temples had a yellow cast. He 
' short, compressed features, a strong mouth wdth narrow red 
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lips, and dark eyes witli a kind of dull metallic glint and deep 
blue shadows under them. He looked as if he might be fairly 
wide awake — and destined for one thing or another. 

He greeted the visitor reservedly, went off at once and took his 
place by the side of his mother. 

“ Roy always has the table laid by the time I come home.” 
Three yellow tulips stood in a glass in the middle of the table ; 
they gave a curiously grateful effect. “ Well, you see what I have 
to offer — can’t you sit dorvn and have a cup of tea with us ? 

" I’m a bit afraid of being alone in the house with the cliildren,” 
she went on, under her breath, when she saw that he hesitated. 
" You can just put your things on tlie sofa there- ” 

“ Thanks, but they’re so wet.— Anyhow I must 'phone to 
mother and let her know I’m not coming till later — she’s expect- 
ing me.” 

Lucy showed him tire way to the telephone through the dark 
rooms downstairs. “ No, thanks, Lucy, you needn’t switch on 
the light ” 

It was his mother herself who answered from Linlokka. Paul 
explained the situation to her — ^with a queer, uneasy feeling at 
his heart, as he stood there in the dark at the little unfamiliar 
writing-table. 

There was a pause before Julie Selmer replied. Then her 
voice came, easy and straight to the point : 

“ But look here, Paul, don’t you think it would be better if 
you all came over here ? Ask her if she vail bring the children, 
then you can come here all together.” 

Obviously that would be better. And Lucy agreed, with some 
reluctance. 

She stood at the glass door to the balcony when he came back : 

“ Look there ” 

Outside in the falling snow stood a big dark figure on the other 
side of the road — ^lie was looking across at the house. 

They stood there in the dark looking out through the glass 
door. Between them was a pedestal rvith a fan-leafed palm on it 
— ^when Paul moved his head it pricked him on the ear and 
rustled very faintly. 

“ He’s found out, you see,” said Lucy in a whisper, “ that 
I’ve begun to keep company "svith you again, and that’s what 
makes me so afraid of what he may be up to. Because it’s you 
he was most jealous of. That was always what he went on about 
when he got wild and let fly at me- 
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“ I see. Well, that was what one mipht expect/' 

" Yes, for you sec, he knew all about Cnrling, for they were 
pals, and so he knew besides that thcrc’d been somebody before 
Carling. Hut about you I'd abrays said that you never had any- 
thing to do with me in that WAy, I took my oath to that, for I 
didn't want him to think you were like the otlicrs. So I said 
you’d never so much as tried to get me to do anytlting like that, 
all the time I’d been engaged to you— you’d never been anything 
but gentlemanly and considerate.” 

He moved rather Imstily, m.aking the leaves of the palm rustle, 
Lucy went on quickly : 

“ Because tliat’s how you u'cre, you know, and then I couldn’t 

stand ” Her voice failed for an instant. “ Herman would 

never have understood that there could be anjthing but beastli- 
ness in that tlicrc ” 

"Lucy, don’t you think I’d better ’phone for a sledge for 
j'ou ? ” he interrupted her sharply. 

" Now I believe he’s going.” The figure in the snow turned 
and began to slouch along tlic road in the direction of the station. 

" But then he found some old letters of yours, you see. I 
don’t know if you noticed there were some missing when I sent 
you back your letters ? ” 

Paul shook his head. " I burnt tlic whole bundle and didn't 
look .at any of them.” 

" There were ttvo letters you UTOtc me that were not like the 
others. The others anybody might have read and it wouldn’t 
have mattered.” Her voice was thick with sorrow and scorn. 
" But there was one that you wotc from a place where you’d 
gone for the shooting— Ronglan it was called, I believe— about 
a tarn witli some water-lilies. And then there was one about that 
house you wanted so much to buy — and you wrote about how it 
would be when we lived there. And I hadn’t the heart to send 
those two back, I hid tlicm under the padding at the bottom of 
my work-basket ” 

He vaguely remembered. — One night when his longing for her 
had come upon him with the force of a tempest, and he had got 
up at last and written to her — something about the lonely house 
under the Lade crag where he had dreams of their living. If her 
husband had got hold of that, it wouldn’t be much use her pre- 
tending any longer that their engagement had been altogether 
platonic. 

But in general he had taken pains to write so modestly and 
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reasonably that complete indifference could hardly have expressed 
itself more chastely.— Had that been her interpretation of it ? 

“ But look here, let me see about a sledge. Eva Marie can’t 
go tramping through all this loose snow.” 

He couldn’t stand any more of this just now. Talk about old 
loves and spook seances — ^he was perfectly sick with disgust and 
sorrow. But in any case he admitted that he might well con- 
gratulate himself on his mother’s declaring herself willing to act 
as a kind of chaperon, so to speak, for this galvanized friendship 
of his witlt Lucy. 

He rang up the posting station, but there was not a sledge to be 
had. 

He went upstairs again to Lucy. She was on her knees putting 
on the little girl’s socks and snow-boots, when Paul chanced to 
hear Roy whispering to his mother : “ Did you see father — ^he 
was outside here just now ” 

They went southward and took a cross-road which led through 
the fields to the meeting house at the edge of the woods. The 
snow had formed great drifts, so that Paul had to carry Eva most 
of the way. Lucy and the boy trudged behind, hand in hand. 
The situation was as preposterous as it could be. 

Julie met them at the front door, when at last they reached 
Linlokka. She shouted a welcome, and the maid came with a 
broom and helped to beat the snow off them, while Julie took off 
Eva Marie’s outdoor things. Everything was now as natural as 
possible. 

It was warm and bright and cosy to come indoors j the little 
girl soon made herself at home, w’hen once she had discovered 
that Josua, Julie’s big St. Bernard, was not dangerous. She 
could pat it without being afraid. Next moment she was on the 
floor beside the dog, hugging him. 

At supper she chattered in quite a lively way and made a mess 
of herself with jam, and Lucy admonished her in a half-whisper 
to keep still and not be such a pig. Otherwise she said little and 
looked serious. The boy looked about him now and again with 
rapid, prying glances — they w'ere strange, those dark, metallic 
eyes of his. Paul could not remember afterwards what he had 
said to Roy — ^but the boy smiled suddenly, and that smile pleased 
Paul quite inordinately. And the child’s moutli with its thin red 
lips was really finely outlined — ^the only handsome point about 
the boy. 
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Aftenvards, when they had moved into the drawing-room, 
Julie installed Lucy in a comfortable chair in front of the fire — 
it was one of Paul’s steatite fireplaces dating from the palmy days 
of Haugen. On the mantelpiece stood a photograph of his 
children, taken as a souvenir of their first communion, Sunnie 
all in white with wreath and veil, and Helge in his starchiest 
clothes Avith a ribbon tied in a bow on his left arm. Their grand- 
mother had asked for it herself — ^to Paul’s great surprise. But 
the children looked very nice in it. Lucy took it up, looked at 
it a moment, but said nothing. 

Presently Eva Marie came and wanted to sit on her mother’s 
lap — she was getting sleepy. Roy had found some picture books 
to look at. /md Julie had settled herself in front of the fire and 
kept up a quiet conversation wdth Lucy. 

Paul sat doAvn on the sofa over in the corner and took up a 
book which lay there. It W'as “ Spanisches fiir die gebildete 
Welt.” He had brought his mother several of Alban Stolz’s 
books, thinking that in any case she must be able to understand 
the marvellous Avealth of temperament in them, the multiformity 
of the man’s mind Avith all his affections and prejudices and 
shrewdness and asperity and charm and aspiration and imiietu- 
osity. But his mother had fixed her attention almost exclusively 
on that side of the old priest’s writings Avhich bore the stamp of 
his age — she Avas not very keenly alwe to the timelessness of his 
soul. 

There AA'ere one or tAvo passages that recurred to Paul, and he 
tried to find them. One about a boy’s voice that Stolz had hewd 
singing in a Spanish cathedral, and he compares this child’s voice 
to a deAvdrop : no sooner is it fully formed than it is doomed to 
perish. And another place, something about the transitoriness 
of beauty — youthful beauty, and the loftiest human beauty, tliat 
AA'hich may glorify a corpse in the brief respite between the hour 
of death and corruption. 

Roy came over to him Avith the big book he had been turning 
over : “ li^fiiere’s this, I say ? ” 

It was a big German Avork with reproductions of photographic 
vicAYs. The picture Roy pointed to Avas of a road running through 
a desolate plain. A gigantic crucifix reared itself in solitude 
against the sky, Avhich was full of bright clouds. It Avas a splendid 
photograph. 

Wcgkrcuz bei Dachau in Oberbayern,” Paul found in the 
index. “ That’s in South Germany.” 
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“ I tliougKt k was In Judrea, I did,” said Roy in a hushed 
voice. " Have you been there ? ” 

“ No, I’m sorry to say ; I’ve never been in South Germany.” 

” When I’m grotvn up I mean to go everytvhere.” 

" Well, it wouldn’t be bad, if one could do that,” said Paul. 

“ And then I shall learn to play,” said Roy. “ Can you 
play ? ” he nodded in the direction of the piano. 

“ A little. Nothing to boast of, but ” 

" Do play, won’t you ? ” 

Paul laughed. — ^How is it one is always so flattered when a 
child asks one to do anything ? He went over to the piano, 
rummaged in the music-stand and came across some sheets of 
manuscript. It was something of Sigmund’s — an Elegy. 

His interest grew as he got into the piece — ^there was a section 
which w'as very fine — some beautiful modulations 

“ I say, mother, do you know when he did this ? I've never 
seen it before that I remember,” 

“ No, it’s a thing he composed last autumn.” 

Roy had stood by staring intently at Paul’s hands : 

" It looks pretty difficult. But I’m sure I could learn.” 

Hans Sclmer came in ; he had taken the last train. He greeted 
Lucy and Roy without a sign of surprise. But soon after Lucy 
began to talk about getting home, Hans telephoned for a sledge 
for her, and Lucy woke Eva Marie who was lying asleep on the 
sofa and put on her things. 

They had seen her safely off, and Julie proposed a whisky and 
soda before her sons went to bed. 

Paul looked at his watch : “ Thanks, not for me, mother.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you’re going up by tlie six o’clock 
to-morrow ? After such a late night ” 

” Yes, but you need only let me have the alarum clock in 
my room. I can come out again in the middle of the day and 
talk over what we didn’t have a chance of discussing this even- 
ing.” 

On Ash Wednesday he had always been to church, every year 
since he was received. He w'ould not miss this solemn opening 
of the fast ; together with both his children he had gone up and 
received tire sign of the cross in ashes on his forehead : Memento, 
homo, quia pnlvis es, et in pulverem reverteris. Helge would be 
waiting for him in church to-morrow, and Sunnie would be sure 
they were there, when she went up to the altar rails in the chapel 
where she was. 
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“ Tliat boy o£ bers ” said Hans Sdmer, as be mixed bimself a 
drink, “ he’ll grow into a fine Bolshevik ! ” 

" Yes — ^he’s pretty well bound to,” said Paul. “ Unless they’ve 
got control here by that time. Then he’s bound to be something 
else.” 
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I T so happened tliat Paul did not go out to Linlokka again till 
Thursday, Hans had persuaded their mother to take a couple 
of weeks at Holmcnkollen ; she left for town just after midday, 
and the sons went back to the liousc ; Paul had promised to see 
to one or two little things that had gone wrong with the bath. 

Frdken Alsaker was to have been with Lucy that evening, but 
had had a telephone message : Fru Ldvsto could not come to 
the shop to-day, her boy was ill. When Paul had finished his 
plumber’s job he rang up the Aamots to hear how Roy was. 

He had been so poorly on Tuesday night, after they came home 
from Linlokka, said Lucy ; and when she returned from town 
on Wednesday evening he was so e.vhausted with sickness and 
fever that to-day she felt she couldn’t Icjivc him. " Fru Aamot 
would be sure to give him a look now and again, but still it’s so 
slow for him. But I say ” — she hesitated — “ I suppose you 
haven’t time to look in for a bit ? — It’s so depressing,” she added, 
as he did not answer at once, “ I’m so frightened about Roy, 
and have to sit here all alone witli nothing else to think 
about ” 

Wlien too late Paul regretted having said yes. After all, he had 
nc%'er meant that they should meet like this every day almost. 
It %vasn’t even fair to Bjorg, who sat at home at Berven without 
so much as a suspicion that his first love had cropped up again in 
his life in this way. And he had always been annoyed with Lucy 
for trying to force candy and chocolate on him to take to Hclge 
at the Institute 

Her little sitting-room turned out quite comfortable by day- 
light — ^^vith a sloping ceiling and a door to a little balcony. The 
flat was a sort of half-storj' forming the upper part of one of 
these new little villas. Presumably there was a bedroom at one 
end and a kitchen with an electric cooker at the other. 

She had sen'ed coffee on a little table in front of the sofa in 
the corner : 

” It was so nice of you to come 1 I've wished so much all the 
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time that you could liave been here just once — ^so that you 
could see what my home was like. I’m glad you’ve seen my 
children 

“ But perhaps it was wrong of me to ask you ? ” she asked 

timidly. “ You look as if you were annoyed ? ” 

“ I ? No, far from it.” 

Roy was asleep, and Eva was out on her skis. Eva, she had 

so many little friends out here 

Outside the sky was a pale blue with mother-of-pearl clouds 
edged with gold from the setting sun. In the big field over 
towards the forest and Linlokka a faint greyish pink light fell 
on the snow, which was now giving way — ^there had been a slight 
thaw during the day and outside on the balcony a few drops fell 
at long intervals. 

When there was no more to be said about Roy’s illness he 
found it difficult to hit upon anything they could talk about. It 
struck him that any topic might lead round to things which were 
best left undisturbed. 

His eye fell on a little painting that hung on the wall opposite 
and he went up to look at it : 

“ But, Luc}’’, this is a perfectly charming picture you have 

here It was a study by Jdrgen Sorensen, a view' of Vestre 

Aker in spring. 

“ Yes, isn’t it pretty ? ” She was pleased. “ I bought it one 
time when I was in Oslo, and I tvas so fond of it that I took it 
away in the bottom of my trunk when w'e had to leave Bergen. I 
wondered sometimes whether I should sell it, but I didn’t know 
if it was worth anything— Jorgen Sorensen, is that a well-knotvn 
artist? But I thought it was so pretty — and then it shows 
Sogns-vei, you know, and I remembered those old oak-trees so 
well. It was you who told me they W'ere oak-trees.” 

Paul wp annoyed to find himself turning red and put his face 
close against the picture. 

" Paul— wll you have it ? ” she asked suddenly. “ I should 
so awfully like to give it you. Now that you’ve done so much 
for me ” 

‘ No, Lucy, you musn’t do that. You can guess I don’t w'ant 
you to part wi& anything you have left.” What the devil was 
happening to him to-day ? — hut the whole situation here was so 
topsy-turvy, 

Lucy said in a low voice : \ 

It s so awkward for me, don’t you see — do nothing but 
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take and take from you, Paul, and I know very well I’ll never be 
able to give you anything in return ” 

She turned crimson under her powder, and then he blushed 
too,' and was furious with himself and with her for it. 

“ I read a book while we were living at Berkeley Hill,” she 
said, lowering her voice again. “ It was about a lady — ^well, she 
wasn’t altogether straight, you understand — but she’d been forced 
to accept help from a friend of hers, and then she thought it 
was mean to accept anything from a man and not give him some- 
thing in return.” 

Yes, you’d like me to believe that, he thought angrily, I 
dare say I read that kind of nonsense too, in days Avhen I was 
green enough to thinlc it rather fine in its way. He’d have to see 
about getting out of this, before things got utterly idiotic 

Lucy said, in a trembling voice : 

“ When I read that I thought to myself that I had really thought 
the same, only I’ve never been able to express myself so well.” 

Paul waited a moment : 

" Do you mind if I smoke ? ” He lit a cigarette and extin- 
guished the match in his coffee-cup before replying : 

“ You mustn’t think like that, Lucy. Good heavens, what 
would the world be like if one person couldn’t help another 
without demanding a return ? Or if there should be nothing in 
the world which could not be used in payment.” 

She bow'ed her head, her hands lay loose in her lap. The 
smooth light collar that was turned over her black dress made 
her look younger. The light was fading outside and great clouds 
had gathered and blotted out the last of the sunset. Against the 
darkening square of the \vindow he saw the fine shape of her 
lowered head and the line of the neck passing into that of the 
back. 

” No — I’ll have to go soon ” 

“ You won’t have any more coffee ? ” She got up and lit the 
lamp over the round table in the middle of the room. “ I shall 
have to see about doing some work — ^you’ll excuse me ” 

She took a big basket of linen and put it on the table before 
her, sat down and fumbled for something. It was a huge pair 
of tortoise-shell spectacles 

" Why but, Lucy 1 ” he exclaimed involuntarily, bet^veen 
laughter and dismay. 

“ Do you think they’re so ugly on me ? ” she asked appre- 
hensively. “ I can’t see to sew very well by candlelight now,” she 
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murmured, taking off her glasses. Then she threaded a needle, 
took up a white garment, a boy’s shirt, and began to sew. 

Paul sat still ; he could not take his eyes off her. It went 
to his heart, like a little twinge at every breath he drew — ^how 
terribly tvell he knew every single one of those movements of 
hers. The way she held her work, and the way she plied her 
hand with the needle, and a little, constantly recurring movement 
of the lips, and every line of her body as she sat thus 

It was as tlrough all the intervening time vanished like smoke 
in some perfectly insane way, leaving as the only reality himself 
sitting here once more with her in this cosy little room, she 
with her work under the lamp, he in the shadow looking at 
her 

He had never watched any other woman sewing. He had a 
kind of vague impression of his mother thus engaged. If his life 
were at stake he couldn’t say how Bjorg looked when she was 
sewing. 

But Lucy — it was as though he had never done anything else 
when he was with her but take her and make her his own. From 
their blindest, most ardent moments to the most peaceful and 
empty hours when he followed all her movements almost un- 
consciously, as she walked and stood and sat and busied herself 
wth little everyday things — it had always been the same, his 
passion which held her, receded a little and came again like the 
beat of waves on a beach. 


^he fine rounding of her head and the lovely arch of the neck. 
The weak, undecided profile ; the mouth with lips tightly closed, 
moving very slightly without a sound. The forward drop of the 
shoulders was so supple, and the upper arms pressed the bosom 
slightly so that it became a nest. Her "whole body was held in 
a stooping position, as though sheltering her lap. The whole 

woman was silently eloquent of the knowledge that was hers 

Its no use. It’s no use trying to fight against it — ^there is 
no escaping what is to come upon us. Misfortune, degradation, 
a evi lies m wait for us, and it’s no use trying to resist life, 
ou wouldn t listen to me when I said so — ^well, have you come 
j thing is the happiness that you 

^ sood when I held you in my 
thp -fU cheated misfortune so long as we hid from 

V ^ vni. body. Do you believe me now— 

V you Iprnt that I was right ?— 

ut t IS IS sheer madness— — Here I sit, and the old feeling 
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wakens in my blood and in my body — and I’m getting mad for 
her. And I fancy I love her again — that I love her still 

“ I really must be going.” He looked at his watch. “ I have 
to catch the half-past seven train to town.” 

But the blood throbbed in his ears, and when he got up he 
thought with a sweet sense of powerlessness that Lucy must 
surely guess how it was with him. 

“ Well, thanks for coming.” Lucy gave him her hand — he 
let go of it quickly. God in heaven — he felt quite giddy, it was 
all he could do not to take her in his arms and kiss her. 

Going out of the flat she took a shawl and wrapped it about 
her : 

“ I’ll go down with you. I must call in Eva Marie at once — 
it’ll soon be dark.” 

She switched on the staircase lamp, which gave enough light 
in the little hall below to turn the glass panels of the front door 
a deep, pure violet. 

” Fancy, I believe it’s beginning to snow again,” said Lucy. 

“ Lucy.” His heart was hammering terrifically. He knew 
he ought not to ask it ; he flung all his resolutions to the winds. 

“ TWiy did you do it ? Why did you break off — disappear .? ” 

“ Don’t you know ? ” 

She stood a few steps from him on the little dimly ligh'-ed 
staircase — to his agitated senses she was like a pillar, her pale 
face a mask of unfathomable, mysterious sorrow. 

“ I know nothing at all.” He shook his head. 

“ Has Hans never told you an3rthing ? ” 

“ Hans ? ” Instantly he remembered his brother’s face that 
day at the station, the blush that passed over it, the look of 
embarrassment — and a thought which had then tried to work 
its way to the surface of his mind, but had been forced back 
again And he felt he was suffocating 

“ No. Did he know anj'thing ? ” 

“ Yes, I should think he did. For he came to see me one 
day, and then he discovered it — ^that I was ill. I don’t know if 
you remember, I had such frightful bronchitis the last autumn 
before you went to Trondhjem. It got a little better in the sum- 
mer. But then next ^vinte^, just after new year, I began to spit 
blood, but I’d been coughing a long time. I got pretty frightened, 
you can guess, and I made up my mind to go to a doctor ” 

Paul stared at her. A slight spasm passed over Lucy’s face : 

“ Well, then there was a Saturday, you see, Hans was to call 
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for me at Fru Skaaning’s and we were to go out together to 
Linlokka. But in the morning I was so bad I couldn’t get up and 
go to the shop. And when Hans came at midday I must have 
dozed off for a bit, because I hadn’t time to say ‘ come in ’ before 
he opened the door, and so he caught sight of my handkerchief 
before I could put it away, and there was blood on my pillow 

too — ^it was tlie first time it had come up all blood- ” 

“ Jesus ” he whispered. 

“ Well, then Hans got frightened, and he said I must go to 
a doctor strfight away. I asked if he couldn’t examine me, but 
he said no, I must certainly go to a qualified doctor, and I’d 
have to go to a sanatorium, he said, and I must mite and tell 
you about it. Then I asked him if there could be any danger in 
it for you, and he said yes, it Avouldn’t do for us to be married 
until I got well again, I might infect you, and if I got in the 
family way it would be frightfully dangerous for me aftenvards, 
and the child might get tuberculosis too. 

“ And then it didn’t seem as if it was any use to go on think- 
ing about anything. I thought maybe you weren’t so fond of me 
any more either — ^your letters didn’t seem so loving somehow, 
and you’d made so many friends up there that I didn’t know. 
And I knew you wanted us to live together properly when we 
were married, and have children. And instead of that I should 
be obliged to tell you that I had to go to a sanatorium, and you’d 
have to stand the expense of that and be obliged to go on waiting 
several years more maybe. — ^And when you’d thrown away all 
your youth for my sake, and all you’d get for it would be illness 
and misery and poor miserable children. — No, then I thought it 

would be better if I made an end of it ” 

" O God ! Oh, why didn’t you tell me ! ” 

“ No — knew you’d only have said we should wait, and I 
must go to a sanatorium, and we should get married all the same 

in the end . I knew what you were like 

" All the same though — sometimes I would get thinking that 
maybe you’d end by getting tired, if you had to wait so long. 

.You were only human after all. But then I thought that 

nen I’d rather do it myself ” ' 

Outside the snow was noAv falling fast — great wet flalces dashed 
the glass of the door. Paul had turned away and stood 
oolung out — ^he rested his forehead against the glass a moment : 

What you must have gone through ! And I knew nothing, 
Dthing ! ” 
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" I did ihitdt maybe I’d be able to tell you — ^^vhen you were 
in town for Sif’s wedding. But then, you know, we went home 
to my place — and so I didn’t manage to tell you you mustn’t 
touch me. And afterwards I was so terribly afraid that now you 

get consumption too And I thought then I’d never 

get myself to tell you ” 

" Was that why you took — ^him, the other one ? ” 

Lucy did not answer. 

“ But that was just the same, Lucy ? You might have 
infected him. And you had a child by him pretty soon 
after- ” 

“ No, but I wasn’t fond of him, you see. And when he’d been 
running after me for half a year, though he knew very well I 
was engaged to someone else. So I thought he didn’t deserve 
anjuhing better. And when I was going to have Gunnar I thought 
I shouldn’t come to care much for a cliild I had by Herman. But 
when I’d got him, you know, then it was different. I did go to 
the sanatorium after that though, and then I was in the country 
for some time with a cousin of Herman’s. They were really 
awfully kind — ^I got pretty fond of Herman too that time. 

“ But you know, what first made me take him was that I 
thought I couldn't be going about Oslo and keep on at the shop 
and risk meeting your stepmother and your father and all of 
you in the street or anywhere, when it was all over between you 
and me. I didn’t feel equal to that. And so when Herman 
absolutely would have me at any price ” 

Paul stood still and looked at her, and with the corner of his 
eye he saw the whirling snow outside and had a feeling that it 
was drifting upwards. _ 

“ But that Hans never said anything,” said Lucy. “ I do 
think he might have done that. I really thought he had. 

“ Because then I don’t know what you can have thought 
about me,” She bit her under-lip, her face quivered on the verge 
of tears. " You must have thought I was a regular good-for- 
nothing girl.” 

He threw his arms round her, pressed her to him and kissed 
the trembling mouth which opened as she wept. Oh this was 
Lucy — at last, at last he had her in his arms again, he was kissing 
Lucy. He hid her head against his breast and bent it bac ' 
and kissed her on the mouth and on the eyes and the cold weei«. 
They were so strangely soft and smooth from the powder sne 
had had on them 
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“ 0 Lucy, Lucy — oh, if only you had told me ” 

“ Ah, if I’d only known I was going to get well again,” she 
whispered. “ But anyhow I’m glad you know now. That it 

wasn’t because I’d left off being fond of you 

“ So you don’t despise me any longer, Paul ? Because you 
did, didn’t you ? ” 

“ No, Lucy, I love you.” 

He took both her hands — ^they were cold as ice ; she was standing 
here in the passage with only that little shawl over her. Then 
he kissed her hands and held them to his face a moment. " I’m 

glad you told me at last. Oh, but if I’d hmon ” 

He drew her to him again. 

” Must you go ? ” she whispered when her lips were free. 

“ Yes. — O Lucy ” then he released her and went. 

He hurried along the road, and when he had gone a little 
way he heard her voice calling through the driving snow : ” Eva — 
you’re to come in now, Eva Marie ” 

The snowstorm stopped almost as suddenly as it had begun ; 
it had left off snowing altogether as he came into the yard at 
Linlokka. The lamps were alight both over the front door and 
on the wall of the shed, and Hans Selmer was engaged in clearing 
a pathway between them. It affected Paul in a curious way — just 
as if he had surprised his brother performing some penitential 
exercise : it had always been left to himself or Sigmund to do 
jobs of this kind ; Hans had always skulked out of lending a 
hand at any practical work. And here he was doing it, in his 
town clothes. 

Well, now it’s all we shall do to catch the train,” said the 
doctor. He threw the broom and snow shovel inside the door of 
the shed. “ Bring down my case, will you — I believe I left it on 

the table in the boys’ room ” 

TTiey had to run most of the w'ay' to the station. 

‘We shouldn’t have caught it after all, if it hadn’t been late,” 
s^d Hans contentedly, as the brothers got into an empty sccond- 
^ ^ train started with a jerk. 

You won t come out to the Evalds’ then ? — I’m sure they’d 
: pleased if you would.” 

" ^ "‘•ss tlic St. Joseph’s Societi— 

s the first meeting in Lent.” 

iSo, no, said Hans, opening a review he had taken out of 
ms case. 
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Paul sat with the last number of Credo before him, trying to 
take in what he read. Then he put down the magazine : 

“ I say. I went to see Lucy this afternoon.” 

“ I’m sure you did. Well, you know best what you’re doing. 
Otherwise I should have said — don’t you think that kind of thing 
may land you in a lot of unpleasantness ? ” 

“ She told me something I’d never had a suspicion of before. 
That when she broke off with me her lungs were attacked. And 
that you knew it. You went up to see her, she said, one day 
when she was in bed and had had a haemorrhage- ” 

“ Yes, that’s quite correct. I had the devil’s own job with 
her — I tried to make her go to a doctor straight away.” 

“ I really think I ought to have been informed,” said Paul. 

Hans Selmer made a gesture of impatience — flung his review 
into the corner of the seat. 

" She kicked up such a row that the end of it was she got 
me to promise I wouldn’t say a word to anyone — for the time 
being anyway. I was awfully cut up about it, as you can guess — 
for your sake and for hers. It seemed such a pity— I was very 
fond of Lucy — all were. While all the time we were furiously 
annoyed with her. She was enough to provoke a saint. 

“ At first she couldn’t understand why I wouldn’t examine 
her. You know, she was just the kind that thinks any medical 
student’s as good as a qualified doctor, and when it comes to the 
point they’ll trust a quack as likely as not. I have a strong 
suspicion too that she’d been to some of these natural healers 
and wise women, but she cried and took her oath she hadn’t. 
But I offered to take her to Professor Hvasser, and I’d got per- 
mission to bring her after his consulting hours. We were to meet 
there the first time, and I sat and waited for her for ttvo hours ; 
the one who didn’t come was Lucy. The second time she was 
out when I called to fetch her — she’d wandered about the streets 
and sat and howled up at Vestre Akers cemetery and didn’t come 
home to her room before twelve o’clock at night. Yes, I was 
sitting there, so I know. Then she declared she was better, said 
she hadn’t had any more hjcmorrhages — and when I talked 
about getting her examined she shrank up — just like some cold, 
tough, naked snail when you touch it. — ^Yes, that was a business ! 
And I was young and foolish and in a fearful stew both on your 
account and hers.” 

“ But how was it you said nothing that day I met you outside 
tlie station ? ” 
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" Tut ! — ^There was a minute or two before your train went 
and dogs making a shindy and people we knew hailing us every 
moment. No, but I did begin a letter to you. But as you Imow, 
I’ve never been much of a hand at writing. So before I’d finished 
composing that epistle to you I got an absolutely deranged letter 
from her in which she told me she had married this Lovsto 
fellow. And then I didn’t see what use it would serve if I wrote 
and told you all this after the event.” 

I should never have married Bjorg. But he couldn’t say that. 
” Nor did I know whether it was this that made her break 
it off. It was a good while after. The end of February or begin- 
ning of March it was when I went to see her, the day before the 
school ski-ing match on Kastrud’s hill ; that was why I had to 
go home, I’d promised to be umpire. As I told you, she declared 
she hadn’t spat blood since that time. 

“ And that business with Lovsto had been going on a good 
while. Though to begin with she wouldn’t have anything to do 
with him — ^she rang me up several times, and I had to see her 
home from the shop, because this fellow was in the offing and 
she was afraid of him. My word yes, what a hell of a time I 
had!” 

“ Some of you ought to have let me know about it,” said 
Paul. 

"Yes, that would have been tlie only right thing to do, of 
course. But I suppose I thought, aftcmards at any rate, that 
perhaps it was just as well it turned out as it did. I knew of 
course that you were a'wfully fond of her. There was something 
about her tliat made one that. But Lord save us, what an impos- 
sible creature she was all the time, you couldn’t talk sense to 
her.” 

“ But didn’t mother know anything about it ? ” 

“ Does any of us ever know what mother knows ? But of 
course it’s unthinkable that she shouldn’t have guessed some- 
thing. But presumably what was most in her mind was that you 
might be infected with tuberculosis.” 

" You want to go to Akers-vei, don’t you ? ” asked Hans, as 
they got into the taxi. 

" No, thanks ; Mil you tell him to put me down at the printing 
worlcs. I want to look in at the office.” 

But when Paul had let himself into the office he stood still inside 
the door without turning on the light. He stood listening to tlie 
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stillness all over the big building ; in the daytime the whole 
place resounded wth the droning from the machine rooms — a 
steady rhythmical hum as an undertone to the rattling of hoists 
and lorries in the yard and the noise of the street and the shriek- 
ing of the packing-case factory opposite. 

Through some association of ideas he came to think of a film 
Bjorg and he had seen the other day. Grey and spectral pictures 
of a man with madness and terror in his eyes ; he had hidden 
himself in a lift shaft, stood flat against the wall, while the men 
who were after him tore along the corridor of a big office building. 
Then the counterbalance behind him began to move up — the 
lift was coming down. — Disgusting, he had thought it. 

Paul went over to the window to pull down the blind. Lights 
were still burning in one or two windows of the packing-case 
factory. It was quiet in the street too, but round the corner 
the traffic still rumbled with a noise that rose and fell rhythmically 
as the tram-cars clanked past, ringing their gongs at the crossing. 

It was late to go to the St. Joseph’s Society now. But he 
knew all the time that he didn’t mean to go. He simply could 
not face sitting there among a lot of perfect strangers who were 
in a good humour, chatting and laughing at Father Auberive 
every time he said something funny intentionally or uninten- 
tionally. They were strangers — or rather, it was he who sud- 
denly felt that this evening he would be a stranger among them. 
There were men he liked and men he didn’t like, there were 
Norwegians and foreigners and half-foreigners, men from -widely 
different classes and surroundings, good and moderate and not 
particularly good Catholics — so far as such things are udthin 
human knowledge. Now he saw, as though an uncannily bright 
light were thrown upon it, how unessential all these differences 
had been compared with what brought them together : the faith, 
the Church, Christ. In any case they all submitted to be in the 
hands of God, they accepted His bread, they prayed for His 
spirit. It was really true that the faith made them all something 
else besides what each of them was in himself, a man with his 
own defects and limitations and good qualities and absurdities — 
and this something else was what was essential in all of them. 

It was so real that he shuddered at seeing it now, that they actually 
were parts of a unity, cells in a mystic body — ^how mystic he had 
never come near guessing till now, when he felt as though half- 
buried strata of his mind had been suddenly exposed by a comnil- 
sion, instincts and feelings belonging to a half-forgotten past rose 
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up and protested — ^he would not be such a part, he would claim 
to be sufficient to himself and sufficient to another human being. 

Compared with this it was a small matter that they reacted 
diiferently to that Will — grace — ^which flowed towards them from 
the primeval depths of existence. That one man accepted it, 
feelmgly, intently, full of longing and affection, while others 
let themselves be carried along, resisting, yielding light-heartedly 
to every temptation, but still hanging on. He recognized, with 
a clearness that was almost intolerable, what the Church was — 
an orgasm with morbid and healthy cells animated by the same 
mysterious common life, either powerful or weak ; but it made 
all the difference between life and death whether one took one’s 
part or dropped out. It was the same difference as it makes in 
an army — of good soldiers and splendid soldiers and grousers and 
skulkers — whether one does one’s duty or is already a deserter 
in one’s inmost secret intention. It is the same as feeling solidarity 
with one’s nation — ^the leaders, the common people, those who 
work and those who shirk — or planning one’s flight to a foreign 
country, under an assumed name. 

Rubbish, I haven’t done that at all. I don’t intend anything 
of the sort. Only I can’t help what Ifeel — a homesickness for a 
time when I believed the world to be merely what I could per- 
ceive with my senses. And my own mind, which saw what I saw 
with my eyes and felt what I felt with my senses, was the only 
mind of which I could know anjrthing. I believed that every man 
yvas the centre of the world for himself — even when he devoted 
himself with all his being and ail his pow'er to a cause, to another 
person, to all men, the only thing that every' one of us could 
be certain of was tliat I am I. And that two of these I’s could 
meet, as a fusion of two cells, become a union of two within the 
same many-coloured world-integument, that tTOS the marvel. 
But I did not believe in any mind w'hich encompassed everything 
and watched over what we do and how' w’e are drifting towards 
or away from a place which is appointed for us. I believed 
cveiy human being, was a %Yorld to himself. I did not know there 
was a God. 


But, mj’ God, tliis is only z feeling, I know it is not so. Faith, 
m the sense m which faith is certainty, had never been so strong 
with mm as now, when he nished he could fly back to the ignor- 
ance of his y^uth Md take Lucy with him and live with her in 
of fiction and illusion within the many-coloured 
^hell of the whole beautiful world of the senses. 
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He flung his cap and gloves on to the window-ledge, pulled 
down the blind and switched on the lamp on his desk. He took 
out of his case the papers which his mother had signed ; some 
were to be posted and some put away in the safe. But after that 
he sat still with his overcoat on, -without tire energy to go and 
fetch envelopes. 

All at once the faint odour of perfume penetrated to his con- 
sciousness — it hung about his coat and his hands. He had 
grorvn so accustomed to her using this scent that he no longer 
found it unpleasant — he really liked it, in fact. 

It was utterly incomprehensible — already as unreal as some- 
thing he had dreamt. That he had been sitting witir Lucy in 
her little room — he recalled her face in the lamplight as she 
took off her spectacles with a rapid, submissive gesture, because 
he did not like them. It seemed to say that she was so entirely 
his — and the old love, the old, eager, exuberant love welled up 
from the depths of his being and drowned all thoughts and all 
consciousness but this, that there sat Lucy and that she was his, 
and why should he do anything but take her. — And when he 
thought back on it now, the old eager desire rose up in mind 
and senses and filled him once more. 

— It must, it must not be true that they had misunderstood 
one another so terribly, and had so little confidence in one another 
that she dared not tell him what was wrong -with her, and he had 
believed her to be one of those who could not remember a man 
when she no longer saw him and felt his arms around her. It 
must not be true that she had suffered so miserably and he had 
had not the slightest inkling of it — and they had gone their 
different ways and acted foolishly and tried to carry it off as though 
it were nothing to worry about that they had lost each other. 

0 beloved 1 how you must have suffered — but you ought to 
know how it was with me. — dared not confess it even to myself, 

1 was fool enough to imagine I should be no real man if I allowed 
myself to grieve for a thing like that. It was just as though all 
colours were a little faded and life itself had lost its savour, when 
you were gone. Oh, if you had only known how fond I tvas of 
you. Then you would not have done it. 

But ptt ! twenty years, what’s that, when it wasn’t true after 
all that we didn’t care for each other ? We have been so -wickedly 
stupid, but now I have held you in my arms again and felt once 
more your dear face against my cheeks and your strange, delicious 
kisses 
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Paul hid his face in his hands. But this was sheer, down- 
right, unadulterated madness. But it was more than he could 
bear, when he thought of what she must have gone through that 
time. And he had known nothing. And the others, who told 
him nothing ! Her ineptitude, oh, it had brought him to the 
point of fury many a time. And her love had been so inconceiv- 
able — ^her generous abandonment like an ocean into which he 
sank. It had been strong enough to brace her to do what she 
did for his sake — and she had been stupid enough to think it was 
best for him that she did it ! 

It was fearfully hot in here, Paul felt, and discovered that he 
was still sitting with his overcoat on. He got up and took it 
off, unlocked the safe and put away the papers that were to go 
there, set to work putting the rest into envelopes. Then he 
carried them out and laid them in the basket on Broken Alsaker’s 
desk. 

— ^But there was nothing new in it— there was no sense in his 
carrying on as if he had discovered for the first time that people 
can ruin their whole lives like this, simply because they haven’t 
more sense. Simply because they are no better — ^the one dare 
not think well enough of the other, dare not expect too much of 
a fellow-creature. Love, love to the utmost of one’s power, 
that one can do, or cannot help doing ; but whether one can 
depend upon the loved one is a thing one never knows. Now 
he was wild because Lucy had not ventured to trust in him more 
implicitly — ^but God 1 what had he not thought of her when she 
disappeared like that. No, not that either, for God knew, some- 
where in his soul a kind of belief had always lain concealed — 
that perhaps he did Lucy wrong, if he had known all. But all 
the same, he had harboured the other thoughts too — and what 
had he not believed, no, not believed either, but thought, the 
moment she named Hans 

It was precisely that which was so terrible — that we never 
know ; we choose to believe in another person, but we hiow all 
the time that it is hazardous to do so. Or we choose not to believe ; 
but then we know that perhaps we are wronging a fellow-creature. 
Greater certainty than this can never be ours. 

But he had known that, at least since he began to grow up. 
And it had come like a deliverance to accept the explanation 
which the faith gives of human nature ; it is something marvellous 
which has been broken by a fall, a growth tvith irrepressible 
upward tendency ; its nature is to expand and blossom like a 
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plant, but the seed itself is infected with mildew. It is true that 
men are equal and men are brothers — we are all the exiled children 
of Eve and are all bom with the taint of her womb. Like the 
plants in a garden which has once been invaded by blight : it 
does not prevent them all springing up from the soil as luxuriantly 
and beautifully as ever year by year ; the first little white specb 
on the leaves have no very dangerous look, the first roses burst 
out apparently perfect and healthy, but the blight spreads, thrives 
as the plants tlirive, till everything is mouldy and mildewed ; 
at last the buds themselves are rusted and drop off dead. 

But it was nevertheless an explanation which restored man’s 
honour — he can no more refrain from striving to grow than he 
can free himself from the taint which clings to all that is human 
and grotvs with all human growth. All goodtvill falls short of 
its aim, but it renews itself. Every human enterprise ends worse 
than it began, but the W’orld is always full of good beginnings. 
But it is not the earth that is an odious trap from which no one 
can escape with his life — ^the dogma of the Fall restores its honour 
to the earth, and it is not unworthy to receive again the King of 
honour. The first of our race crept away and hid themselves 
from Him under the bushes, when He walked in the garden one 
evening in the beginning of time. But He has returned to the 
garden, and the children of men, who meet Him there in the 
dawning, take Him to be the gardener, as Magdalen did. 

Paul hid his face in his hands again. 

Lord Jesus — I believe this. Thou knowest that I believe it 
and Thou seest that I tvish I did not believe it. It is Thy truth 
that I rebel against — and it is my own untruths that I wish I could 
return to. I have kno^vn Thee for all these years, I have believed 
in Thee and prayed to Thee and accepted Thy gifts. I imagined 
that at last I had acquired a little love for Thee, a little joy when 
I was able to overcome a difficulty for Thy sake. I believed that 
I had really come to hate and fear evil, not because I know that I 
myself must expiate my sins in this life and after death, but 
because evil mars that which Thou hast created, and because 
sin is sin against Thee and crucifies Thee and thrusts the sword 
into the heart of Mary, who does not share our guilt. 

O Mary, conceived without sin — ^tliou knowest that my desire 
is to be able to persuade myself that we are all immaculately 
conceived. So that every man answers for himself and the Devil 
can take the hindmost — and I have the right to hate and despise 
all who do what I think is despicable, and the right to be sufficient 
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to myself and sufficient to tlie one I love. Holy Mary, Mother 
of God — thou couldst have parted company xviffi all the rest of 
us, if thou hadst unshed, but hast not done so — ^pray for us ! 

There is nothing left of my faitli but a refractory conviction 
that it is true, and I would wish it were not so. The Devil does 
as much as this — believing without love, w'ithout joy. As I 

believe now, so shall all Thine enemies believe one day 

Jesus, Jesus — I believe that Thine is all power in heaven 
and on earth. I know that we are all in Thy hands. Have 
mercy upon me, that I may be able to love Thy hands — ^not 
because they are almighty, but for the marks of tlie wounds in 
them. 

Paul got up, looked at his watch. If he went home to Schwen- 
sens-gate now, they would still be up, and he could not avoid going 
in and taking coffee with them. Wilfrid would give him an 
account of the meeting — and then it would end in his talking 
about Emanuel. 

It had given him a shock to see how Wilfrid and Clara had 
taken the boy’s death. Not a complaint had passed their lips, 
when once it w'as all over. But Fru Clara’s eyes filled every 
moment, and Wilfrid’s face grew greyer and sharper every hour, 
while the body was lying at home — dressed as for a children’s 
party in a suit of white silk Avith new white shoes on the feet ; 
they had given him a big w'reath of snowdrops on his head. The 
candles round the coffin flickered and flickered with the continual 
opening of the doors — there rvas a succession of grown-up people 
and children who came to kneel for a while at the priedieu by 
the feet of the innocent child. 

It had seemed to him that the liturgy for the death of young 
children makes hard demands of the parents. Nothing but 
candles, flowers, songs of praise. It is a hard thing to ask of a 
couple who have lost their only child, to take part in a song of 
thanksgiving to God, for raising up the poor man out of the mire 
M among the princes of His people, for making the 

childless woman to dwell in His house as a happy mother of 
sons.— -^Now, when he thought of Lucy’s two children, he under- 
stood It better. 

\%en they said the three Paternosters at the grave — one for 
the d^d child s relatives, one for the souls of all those buried in 
' churchyard, and one for that person among those present 
w 0 was next to die — ^he had thought that perhaps the last 
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prayer was for Clara Gotaas. She looked as if she could not bear 
much more. 

But now she nodded agreement when Wilfrid talked of their 
adopting one or two children. 

Roy, that would have been the worst that could happen. 

For of course, those moments of aberration this afternoon — 
they were only a mirage rvhich could not last. Even if he had 
not perceived subconsciously that it was so, they would none 
the less have fallen under the law. 

Nothing of what had happened to them in twenty years could 
be undone. He could not jump back through time and place 
himself at her side in that unlucky spring. He could never 
relieve her of the burdens under which she had then struggled : 
the terror of death, the hope that she might escape for his sake, 
the convulsions of disgust and horror that she must have gone 
through before she prevailed on herself to go witli that man — 
of whom, by the way, she had made use with a C5micism so grim 
that he was forced to admit he did not understand it. 

“ Irritating,” Hans had called her. Well, no doubt the others 
had felt it vaguely as sometliing irritating. The brutality, the 
suspiciousness, that had lain like streaks of rock in the soft 
mould of her patient spirit. Now he remembered a kind of vision 
which had come over him at times, when he was about to fall 
asleep and she slept already in his arm. He thought they were in 
a little open valley flanked by long slopes which ended in a low 
wooded crest ; there was a little lake which mirrored the sky, 
and a silent, placid stream made its way through the valley. 
Sleep came upon him like a twilight which turned the green 
meadows grey and changed the reflection in the water from day 
to night, and her breathing against his shoulder was the faint 
sound in the rushes, and the last gleam of consciousness in him 
was as it were the starlight in the depths of the lake. He and 
Lucy %vcre in this valley, but at the same time they were in some 
way tlie landscape itself. 

But just as he felt die wonderful peace that diere was in her — 
a peace which scarcely had anything human in it, but was more 
like the power that forests and plains and the twilight have 
over one’s mind — he ran up against her little furtive distrust of 
people, her patience with the rascally side of life, her crude 
indifierence to all that was strange to her. His youdi tore itself 
raw’ on this, well cared for as his spiritual skin had become under 
his mother’s health and cleanly morality. But if he pleaded 
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her, trying to get her away from all this, Lucy looked at 
him Avith a trace of contempt in her compassionate smile- It \Yas 
she who knew how the earth was accursed for men’s sake, and 
he was an inexperienced boy who said Paradise be hanged ! I’ve 
only got to give it a good pull and I’ll open that gate right enough. 

But that was twenty years ago. And even if he had not arrived 
at the faitli which he now held, he could never have preserved 
the simple-mindedness of his youth all this time. 

Even if he had not been a Catholic, he would surely have 
come to the conclusion, when he had got over the first shock of 
seeing tliis resurrection of a dead and buried love — ^that after 
all he could not very well get a divorce and marry Fru Lovsto. 

He would no doubt have thought of it — of doing what he 
had considered discreditable and lamentable when Henrik did 
it. He too would have made the excuse tliat Bjorg had first been 
unfaithful to him. Years after he had said that 5iey must keep 
together in spite of it. 

But he had Sunnie and Helge. And she had had her Lor'Sto ; 
it was no very attractive thought to take a tvife after Herr Lovstb. 
But there is a nasty word, “ protector ” — a disgusting position, 
that of the self-supporting divorced wife who has a “ friend.” 
God help him, in future he rvould be able to understand that 
even for this state of things a human explanation can be found, 
an excuse. 

What cannot be excused ? No doubt he too could have got 

his conscience to listen to excuses. In his and her case the cir- 
ciunstances Yvere so extraordinary. Probably all circumstances 
are extraordinary to those who are involved in them. 

■Only with regard to Roy he would never have been able to 
silence his conscience. To disgrace his mother in the eyes of a 
boy — for that there could be no forgiveness. Though he had 
knowm men w'ho seemed to think it might be excused. But if they 
said that in good faith, he at any rate did not understand them. 

He noticed he was hungry and remembered he had had no 
supper. It w'as too late now to go out and get an 3 rthing. Besides, 
he could not have faced it anyhow — he had a queerly definite 
feeling that this night he was to be alone and was to go through 
something. But he had to go and get a drink of water. 

The tap was out in the corridor. A light was burning over 
■the sink. As he stood there he caught a glimpse of something 
moving on the floor at the far end of the passage. Ass ! he had 
given a start, and it was only a cat. It came leaping towards him 
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with the faintest sound of its little paws ; curled round and 
round his legs and rubbed its head against his boots, with arched 
back and tail straight in the air. " Hullo, puss— where do you 
come from ? — ^poor puss 1 ” 

The cat slipped into the office with him. And when he knelt 
again before the old sofa, the cat jumped up, scratching the 
leatlier %vith its claws ; it stole in between his arms, rubbed its 
head against his collar and his face, purring loudly. 

It was a little tabby with a dirty white chest and white paws. 
Its ears were full of white hairs inside. The little animal’s ear 
was so marvellously beautiful, it was alive. 

In this whole building, where he was the only human to-night, 
there was nothing that was not lifeless ; machinery everywhere, 
heating apparatus, the staring, motionless electric light, the 
mountains and bales of ice-cold paper in the warehouse, every- 
thing was removed by process after process from all life and all 
organic beginnings. Only this dirty little cat lay here, moving 
its tail in little jerks and tingling with life in every hair. 

And in some way or other the contact wth this Jiving creature 
awoke all the feeling of rebellion and longing rvithin him again. 
It should be as he had once believed, that men were own brothers 
to the animals, could divest themselves of all that distinguished 
them as of a garment and take up their abode, naked, carefree 
and sinless, in forest and lake, as happy, innocent animals. 
Live, only so long as the blood-stream pulses through the body, 
be happy when one is in sound health and all one’s senses are 
awake and keen and respond to the light and the smell of the 
earth and the woods and the good scent of lichen on sun-baked 
rock and the caress of wind and water on the naked skin — ^knowing 
nothing better than the earth and knowing no evil of it — and 
believing that one can possess and embrace all this in another 
human being. 

The earth and a life which is all our own as long as it lasts, 
and is over when one dies, going out like a candle. 

He thought he could never have seen till now what was implied 
in the eternal rebellion against God. It was not men’s ever- 
lasting protest, renewed a thousand times daily, against man 
proposing and God disposing. He now looked do^vn into the 
very foundation which lay below this — we wish to be rid of 
God, we refuse to hear angling of one who has created us. We 
claim to know nothing and to be able to exercise our imagina- 
tion freely concerning the unknown island in space on which we 
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are stranded ; we have come to a no man’s land from no one 
knows where, and no one knows that we are here. We wish to 
ask, but not to receive an answer, to invent and to believe that 
as we invent, so shall it be. It will be hell ; hell is where God 
is not. So hell must exist. God’s mercy must acquiesce in the 
provision of an asylum for such as desire to remain for all eternity 
outside all order and without God above them, sufficient to them- 
selves for ever and ever. 

It would certainly be a place that would beat all that hell- 
foe preachers could picture — a place where every man will become 
what he must become when he is allowed to follow his own 
line to the very end. And certainly he did not wish that. But 
here he knelt, praying God to help him, merely because he was 
afraid — afraid of being abandoned to himself, afraid because he 
was a man and no one know's what that is, if he is no longer so 
simple as to dare to judge other men. 

But this must be to have reached bottom ? Now I can under- 
stand for the first time what it means to be a sinner ! 

The rest had only been child’s play. 

Not that one or two things hadn’t seemed hard, in these last 
years. Teaching himself to live with Bjorg and never forget 
that she too was a human being. All the same, it had not been 
so insurmountably difficult to look on Bjorg as a Christian man 
should do. What paganism there was in him had never been 
aware of her existence. 

To be sure he had been convulsed with secret revolt at his 
humiliation. That word his motlier had used one day — certainly 
it had struck home ; it had struck home in such a way that nobody 
should ever know how he felt it. His mother should never find 
out that he could not forget that. Forgive her — ^that was not 
so difficult. It was always easiest to forgive his mother when 
she went too far. Then he seemed to feel more than ever how 
fond he was of her, for then he felt that her power over him. 
extended no farther titan he himself would let it. 

Other people he could appear to disregard, for he had always 
done so. He could not become entirely insensible to gossip 
about himself, but he could pretend not to mind it. This w'as 
nothing new that he had been forced to learn, but an old thing 
ffiat he had learnt to understand better. Nobody has such know- 
ledge of another that it is worth worrying oneself how people 
- jt^dge one anoffier. In the last instance everything is a matter 
■etween a man by himself and God. 
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But what that meant he saw now, and that he would not 
endure. 

Why, good heavens, that he had kissed Lucy and told her — 
as was tlie truth — ^that he loved her, that was wrong naturally, 
but it was only like the little stone that loosens and rolls down, 
bringing a whole rock-slide with it — till the naked soil is exposed, 
that one has never seen before. The very foundation of sin : 
I w'ill be my o^vn master. I will not hear of any indebtedness. 
After that every man does as he pleases according to the nature 
he has been given. There are as many as seven deadly sins 
sitting in a row and waiting for a partner 

Seven ladies who may all be attractive in certain lights, but 
just at the moment he did not find any of them particularly 
tempting. 

In his present overtired state his thoughts took the form of 
images, as when one is on the borderline between sleep and 
waking. He saw a stretch of muddy road with wheel-ruts and 
footprints, and half-trodden into the mud lay a little mirror with 
a celluloid frame such as is sometimes given away in a shop as 
an advertisement. It was shattered as though something had 
passed over it, and it was bloody and soiled, but the fragments 
reflected a glimpse of the sky. And his soul was like a child that 
stood there screaming and making a fuss : it was mine, it was 
mine, and it would not see tlie sky above it ; it was merely angty 
and inconsolable over the little mirror that had been broken to 
pieces. 

He had fallen asleep several times as he knelt there by the sofa, 
with his arms and face resting on the seat. And he had woke 
again with the cold and the stiffness of his uncomfortable position, 
and each time he tried again to pray. But all his praying was 
only like throwing sand up into the mr, it fell back and. scattered 
over himself. 

God, Thou hast really been all to me. I have believed Thee 
-to be my saviour and the saviour of the whole world. There was 
a reme% for all the world’s misery, because all was in Thy 
hand. I believed in Thee in Thy church ; it was the ark in 
which there was a place for all that would live. When the priest 
raised the bread and \vine, our gifts which Thou wert to change 
into Thy gift, I prayed, change me also into something wluch is 
of Thee. When I bo%ved before Thyself in the Host, I thought 
the whole world must end by bowing before Thee, when it learns 
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to know Thee. When I received Thee in the holy communion, I 
prayed, remain in me and let me remain in Thee. I thought. 
Thou canst not reject any man in the end, for I did not believe 
that anyone who rejected Thee knew what he was doing. I 
thought, there are no limits to what God can do with the y^orld — 
make it new, make it good — I believed it to be true of all who 
are against Thee, that they have never known Who it is they are 
against. It is true that we who call ourselves Thine have little 

faith, have little love, we are not good We are not good, we 

are sullen and slow and ungrateful and petty. We shirk our 
duty, presuming that those who are filled ■with passion for Thee, 
the saints now living and those who are dead, are the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world, no man knom how much they 
can do — the rest of us can surely take things a little more easily. 

But that anyone could know Thee and yet be against Thee, 
that I have never really believed till now. 

And now everything in me is against Thee, because Thou 
art the truth. And a dream that I myself scarcely believed to be 
more than a dream, is not true ; and what I myself knew to be 
unreal is not real ; and she and I and all men are as Thou hast 
created us and as sin has marred us ; the images we ourselves 
form of men who do not exist, have no existence. 

Thou dost command that we deny ourselves, because we are 
unreal ; and now I would deny Thee because Thou art real, if 
I could do it. 

I ■will not submit to Thy -will, because it is the only one which 
is a creative will. Is it so hard to have to submit oneself and 
see that we can only live and act in that which is — ^we cannot 
create anything which is not ? 

O God, O God, give me back a little love for Thee, for I 
cannot bear to believe in Thee, if I do not love Thee 

God knows how it is witlr her, he thought at one moment — is 
she awake too to-night ? But if she is, she is certainly happier 
now than she was before she had a chance of telling the truth 
about her love. 

So no doubt she wished — oh yes, he knew verj’ well what she 
wished : for he had said that he loved her. So no doubt she 
expected him to return to her. There was nothing to be said to 

•at ; being as she -vvas, she could hardly help thinking, why 

ouldn’tthey? ^ ^ 

That he could not — that did not concern his quarrel witli 
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God. He had lost Lucy — ^thcre was no undoing that. There 
were Sunnie and Helgc, there were Roy and Eto Marie — there 
\vas Bjorg too for that matter and the other man, Ldvstd, though 
just at the moment he could not feel that tliey were \'ery real. 

It was on account of all that might have been, if only it had not 
been impossible, that he now felt himself ill-treated both by God 
and the Avorld, 

Lucy It seemed that the more he found out about her, 

the more there was he did not know. She too was a mysterious 
thing that he must leave to God. Well, God knows how all this 
is going to end. 

He lay down on the sofa and spread his coat over him. It was 
damp and his boots were wet, so he was chilled through when 
the cat rvoke him a few hours later by jumping up on him again. 

He tidied himself a little, as well as he could, brushed some 
cat’s hairs off his clothes and let himself out. 

It was still dark, there were a few stars in the little strip of 
sky above the street. It had snowed again during the night ; here 
in the side street the thin covering of fresh snow lay untouched, 
only showing the tiny footprints of a rat under the gas-lamp. 
The tall, dark house-fronts were whitened m‘th snow around the 
black, flush windows. And from the next street came the 
sounds of men at work clearing away the snow. 

Paul went by tlie back streets. Here and there a man was 
about already ; at long intervals one heard a solitary taxi and 
the rumble of a tram-car. And now and again a light leapt out 
behind drawn blinds, where people were getting up. 

In Akers-gate a few more people were on the move — they 
looked small and black in the broad desolation of the street. 
The church was not yet open. He believed there were some seats 
in the little summer-house behind the sacristy, but if he sat there 
to wait he would certainly fall asleep, and that might lead to a 
choice piece of scandal — pleasant for Helge, if it came to the 
boy’s ears. 

There were lights in the presbytery — they got up there at five, 
he knew — and lights in some of the windows of the hospital and 
the Institute. No doubt this was the time there was Mass for 
the Sisters. For a moment he had thoughts of trying to get in. 
But then he gave it up. Probably it was quite unusual for 
strangers to be present at their Mass. 

He walked on up Akers-vei. The sky was turning blue behind 
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the snow-decked trees of tire graveyard when he reached the bare 
stretch between the cemetery and the fields that slope down to 
the Akers river. The whole valley lay glittering with the thousand 
lights of the town ; in rows and in clusters the lights spread up 
over the white slopes of the east side. The air was still blue 
with night over tire city, along the horizon the sky brightened 
to green while he stood and watched, and behind the dark mass 
of Old Akers church the stars were swallowed up one by one by 
the growing light, and tire building stood out in the daylight 
with its brorvn walls and its roofs white with snow. 

Again the despairing weariness came over him. If it makes 
not the slightest difference, whatever men may do — ^whether they 
come together or shun each other, they always carry \vith them 
the same boundless capacity for doing things, the same inca- 
pacity for attaining their desires, unless they are inhumanly easy 
to satisfy. The same confidence in being able to control each 
other, and they cannot control themselves. Never to be able to 
escape from God without sealing oneself up in one’s own hell. 

Always in revolt at there being no third way 

How in the world can it have arisen, that talk about God being 
men’s ideal } Certainly nothing of what one sees in reality points 
to that. A creditor rather, whom we try to forget as well as we 
can, and when that doesn’t work any longer we try if we can 
cheat him or come to an arrangement 

When he came down to the church again the little door in the 
tower was open. It looked as if there was not a soul there when 
he entered ^e nave. It was quite dark, all but the little speck 
of red light high up in the choir. 

Paul went right up to the steps before the communion rail 
and knelt there. 

Suddenly he became aware of the singularity of his position 
— ^all through this night he had assumed in spite of ever3rthing 
that he should go to communion in the morning as usual. Bitter 
and rebellious had been his thoughts ; he had seen his own 
obstinacy as fragments of a broken mirror, and he himself had 
not cared to pick them up. He had counted on God coming to 
him after all — God might as well walk on the broken glass, God 

could stoop down and pick them up for him 

It can’t be pleasant to be Saviour of the world, when one 
gle human being raises such troublesome hindrances and still 
pects to be given another trial. My God, when everything is 
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in Thy hands, why hast Thou voluntarily placed Thyself in the 
hands of men ? 

God could have forced men to walk in His ways as obediently 
as the stars. But He enters the world of men, dad in the old 
habiliments of Adam, and lays aside His omnipotence at the 
door. The thought took his breath away. It was as though he 
could see it : the contrast between a universe moving in constant 
rhytluns according to eternal laws and the everlasting lawless 
tumult of human wills ; it was a kind of vision — a glimpse of 
omnipotence ruling the cosmos and going about begging in the 
throng of human souls, a beggar who asked to be allowed to give 
and to deal out some of tire mysterious wealth of his own being. 
As when rays of sunlight suddenly break out from under a thick 
bank of cloud, lighting up a whole band of glittering points on 
the surface of the sea, so he saw God’s incarnation — ^with a world 
of inexhaustible mysteries in each shining spot : the Child stood 
in the mother’s lap and was reflected in her eyes ; it was infinity 
sinking into humanity, but a humanity so clear and pure that it 
offered no resistence to light. But round about the two rose a 
crowd of faces uath eyes, eyes that were half obscure like glass 
paste, and eyes that were hard and opaque like pebbles, and 
flint-like eyes that threw back the light in angry glances. The 
Child grew to man’s stature, but the wall of faces with eyes in 
them grew around him. The Man lay with his forehead on the 
ground in a darkening land, the rocky walls of the grotto and 
the clouds above him were all faces \vith eyes ; the Man rose, 
knelt upright a moment and took the measure of all his enemies 
throughout all ages. Then total darkness fell around the dark 
cross, and the darkness grew yet deeper, and in an inconceivable 
darkness God %vas hidden from God 

There was a darkness in w'hich God had forsaken God. But 
men He has not forsaken 

Paul lay prostrate before the communion rail. From the 
realm of unfathomable mysteries and from the real presence a 
fetv steps away he felt the will which closed around his will. It 
swept over him like a flood and he felt himself swallowed up — 
by that of w’hich fire is a symbol in tins world ; his soul was 
blinded by something of which light serves as a token here on 
earth. It was as though a burning bush drew him into itself, 
closed around him, consumed him, and yet he continued to exist 
— tlren it released him again, then it was no more, but it left 
behind a paralj^sing sense of happiness. 
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He remained lying motionless, felt that he had grown still to 
the very foundation of his being. Something had collapsed 
within him and depths had formed in the inmost parts of his 
being, and there this stillness would always reign, even when 
mental tumult tvas all his consciousness could feel 

Suddenly the electric light leapt out all over the church and he 
became aware that people had come in. So he would have to 
go back to his usual place. But somehow it seemed beyond his 
pow’er. And now he found he had been weeping, but he did 
not know when. 

A choir-boy in a red cassock and a short white surplice came 
in, carrying the long pole with a coil of taper at the end which 
the boys called the rat’s tail. With profound gravity he struggled 
to get the altar candles to light, and Paul followed his efforts 
with a kind of tension — there was one candle which simply would 
not burn. 

Then more choir-boys came, followed by the priest, and Paul 
had to go back. Helge was already kneeling in their place on 
the bench. He glanced up at his father an instant, seemed 
rather surprised, but then turned his face to the altar again. 
Presently, seeing that his father had no missal with him, he 
pushed his own worn and dirty prayer book over to Paul ; 

You can borrow mine,” he whispered, “ if you’ve forgotten 
yours. I know it all by heart.” 

The book was open at the Norwegian hymns before Mass, and 
the organ began. Ah yes, it was the first Friday in the month, 
Paul remembered ; that was why six candles were lighted on 
the altar and there was a whole flock of choristers — ^Mass would 
be sung 

He was too much agitated by what he had gone through — 
could not follow the Mass properly ; God, I don’t even know 
how I am to set about giving thanks for this. It was something 
he had neither hoped nor desired nor prayed to be given. Now 
that it was over he felt shy at the thought of giving thanks for it. — 
My Jesus— I was willing to betray Thee. But forgive me, 
crush me, break me to pieces and remake me so that I may really 
be as Thou wilt and can really desire Thee above all else. It 
w^ the very temptation of temptations, the temptation of unreality 
. ' ch is far more alluring than anything else in the world — and 
iUou hast given me an answer to it such that I scarcely dare 
look up to Thee, for I know not how I am to thank Thee — — 
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He stayed in his place when Helge went up t(> receive the 
communion. There were a great many people — three rows full 
— as always on the first Friday. 

When they stood up for tlie reading of the last gospel, Paul 
saw that Helge had been crying. 

“ What is it, Helge ? ” he asked anxiously, as they sat dovm 
again. He had never seen the boy cry in church before, and it 
gave him a shock. 

“ I’d looked forward to going to communion with you. But 
you didn’t go ” 

“ I must confess first. But surely you know, you mustn’t cry 
for a thing like that. It means little, you know, compared with 
what you yourself have received ” 

“ No, but I always look forward to it still more the days when 
you go up too.” 

People were beginning to leave the church. Sister Marie- 
Halvard came up and touched Paul’s arm ; “ The prioress told 
me to ask you if you would come across to the Institute and have 
breakfast with Helge ? ” 

“ Thanks, Sister, I have to confess now. But perhaps Helge 
may have leave to stay here meanwhile ? Will you do that, 
Helge, stay here and pray for me while I’m at confession ? ” 

Helge nodded. 

There were a good many waiting by the confessionals. Paul 
decided to enter the first that was available when his turn came 
and make his confession to the priest who happened to be there. 
What exactly he was going to say or how he was to explain what 
had happened, he hardly knew. 

The last thing he saw, as he entered the confessional, was that 
Sister Marie-Halvard was kneeling by the side of Helge. 

Instinctively he held back the heavy curtain far enough to be 
able to see the ever-burning lamp up in the choir and the golden 
door of the tabernacle. He kept his eyes fixed upon it and did 
not know who was sitting behind the grating to answer on God’s 
behalf, when he had finished speaking. 

The voice behind the grating said : 

“ My son, you know that Our Lord has said we must work out 
our s.T]vation with fear and trembling. Those are His words to 
us through St. Paul. He who would save his soul must be pre- 
pared to fulfil the conditions that apply. We cannot so much 
as pretend to be working so long as we are not familiar with fear 
or will not submit to feel fear effectually. Here on earth we can 
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possess no other knowledge of our relation to God but that 
which is based upon fear. Now you know, dear son, that God’s 
mil to save us is changeless, adamant.” It was Father F^, 
Paul realized ; the other priests were not in the habit of saying 
“ my son,” but Father Falk had been at an English seminary for 
a time. “ What we need to learn until our dying day,^ so that 
we never forget it, is that we can never be entirely sure of ourselves. 
And it is my positive opinion that, as surely as you have reason 
to be unspeakably grateful to God for having permitted you to 
learn something of Himself through an experience which lies 
outside our daily spiritual life — so surely have you reason to thank 
Him for giving you an opportunity of finding out how unreliable 
you are yourself — as are we all. I know that you have been 
faithful to Our Lord in your acts ; perhaps when it came to the 
point you would scarcely let yourself be tempted to forsake God 
in deed. Therefore it is certainly good for you to have been 
shotvn where the danger lies — ^in your capriciousness, in the way- 
wardness which leads to intellectual sins. — ^As a penance therefore 
you shall say a Magnificat, — You need not say it till aftenvards, 
when presently I have given you the holy commtmion. A^d 
then receive your Saviour in the sacrament of the altar Nvith joy 
at having been permitted to learn a little more of the nature botli 
of fear and of hope. Remember that the Church here on earth 
is a Church militant. A grown man of normal faculties must 
know that where there is war, there must be danger, and fear is 
not to be avoided — and it is not the same as eitlrer cowardice or 
despondency, and it is no excuse for an attempted flight. 

“ — ^Ah, by the way, that lady you spoke of. You must of 
course avoid meeting her again, if that is possible.” 

“ It is not. I have promised her my help in a purely business 
way ; she has nobody else here in town who can help her.” 

” I see. Well, then you must bear in mind that you know 
what you may do and may not do, presumably better than she 
does. So you know tlrat tlic whole responsibility in this affair 
rests upon you. And then you know — ^vatch and pray. 

” Now I will give you holy absolution ” 

Paul bowed his head and the shrill, boyish vounn voice began : 
" Misercatur J J' b b 

HntGE looked rather down-hearted when at last the three tvent 
across to the Institute together, and Sister Marie-Halvard gave 

little laugh : 
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“ Won’t you breakfast with us all the same ? Because, you 
see, otherwise poor Helge won’t get an egg for breakfast — ^we 
can’t provide them all round ” 

“ Thanks, Sister, but I can’t.” 

Before anything else he must go and get shaved and make 
himself fit to be seen — ^and then he must get a cup of coffee before 
going back to the office. 

They separated at the school gate, and Helge called out from 
the steps : “ Laudetur yesiis Christm ! ” 

“ In ieternmn." Paul smiled faintly. The poor boy vexed his 
grandmother so terribly with his Latin tags — on this point she 
was exactly like tliat nurse of Holberg’s, in Barselstuen. For that 
matter he vexed his grandmother simply by being what he was 
— by having a standpoint on which he stood with both feet, small 
as he was, regarding her with respectful contempt — ^there was no 
other word for it. 
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I T would certainly be difficult enough to meet Lucy again, 
Paul knew that. But just at present a fortnight went by 
without his seeing her; he was too busy. No doubt he had 
become more or less acquainted with his mother’s^ business of 
late years, but this was not the same thing as having it at his 
fingers’ ends so that he could take it over. And whenever he had 
a moment’s leisure he was on the go with Bjorg looking at houses. 

He had had a fairly long talk with Froken Alsaker ab^out Lucy’s 
business. Another thousand crowns had to be found, but then 
all the old debts w'ould be got rid of and in Froken Alsaker’s 
opinion it ought to pay. That is, if only Fru Lovsto would take 
care not to get sw'amped by debts again. — That was just it. 
Lucy hadn’t much idea of carrying on a business. She could 
not see that what she had bought on credit must be paid for out 
of the money she took. She could have got on better rvith pay- 
ment in kind. — ^But time enough for that. 

Paul could not provide this sum without selling some pieces 
of the Herrebo china that he had collected in the course of years. 
He had begun to buy before it became the craze that everybody 
who had made money out of the war must collect antiques. 
Amongst other things he had got from a dealer who used to call 
on him at the office in Trondhjem was a big dish, decorated with 
a harbour view in blue — an experiment which was rather foreign 
to the usual style of the factory. It had been illustrated several 
times in publications, and Skaare the dealer had offered to take 
it m exchange tvhen Paul had called recently to look at things 
which he could not afford to buy. 

He took that and two plates with manganese brown decoration 
into toAvn. And in case Bjorg might miss these Herrebo pieces, 
he bought two big bowls from Kellinghusen— he had long 
fancied them, and Skaare had brought down the price again and 
again but Paul had made up his mind once for all to limit his 
collection to older Norwegian handicraft and industry. In their 
days of prosperity Bjorg too had developed a certain interest in old 
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things and had herself ransacked the old curiosity shops. True, 
she was only a very superficial judge of them. And it was to be 
hoped she knew nothing of the difference in the prices paid for 
Herrebo and Kellinghusen. 

From Skaare’s he had to take a taxi direct to the station — ^he 
had a meeting at the brick-works at one o’clock. So he sent 
the money to Lucy by registered post from Berven. After that 
rather more than a week passed without his being able to go into 
Oslo, and he heard nothing from Lucy ; but Froken Als^er let 
him know by telephone that it had been settled as arranged. 

The first day he was back at his office in to\vn, Lucy rang 
up, just as Bjorg was sitting there ; they were to go and look 
at a house at Vindern. Lucy began by making excuses for not 
having written : " I was thinking perhaps I’d see you again soon, 
you see.” 

” I’ve been so busy lately ” 

“ You’re not going out to Linlokka one of these days ? ” 

“ No, I shan’t have time for that.” 

“ Roy has been so poorly — ^at last I got Hans to come and 
look at him. Hans wants to take him in and have him X-ray’d 
— that’s what I wanted to ask you about, do you think I ought 
to do it ? It seems so awkward because of Doctor Lund, but I 
don’t think the diet and medicines he’s given have done much 
good. Do tell me what you think I ought to do.” 

“ Well, it’s not so easy for me to say. But if you’ve called in 
Hans, I suppose you’d better do what he says. But look here. 
I’m engaged now, there’s someone here. — Oh, not at all. I hope 
you’ll excuse me. Then I’ll hear more when we meet. I hope 
the boy will be better.” 

“ Who was that ? ” asked Bjorg when he had rung off. “ It 
sounded as if it was a lady ? ” 

" Yes — ^it was somebody you don’t know.” 

“ One of Hansie’s lady friends ? ” 

“ Yes, that is — ^we all of us knew her, in the old days when 
we were living at home with mother.” 

He went to the Central Theatre with Bjorg tliat evening ; 
there was a detective piece which she was keen on seeing. Lucy 
was there — ^with her husband. Next day she rang him up at his 
office at Berven. She had never done that before. 

" But dear me — ^you don’t owe me any explanation for 
being with your husband.” 

But she insisted that she must and would explain to him how 
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it came about that she had gone to the theatre •with Lovsto, so 
Paul had to promise that they should meet next time he ■was 
in Oslo. 

It was "with no little dread that he set out two or three evenings 
later — ^Lucy had got him to promise that he would call on her 
in Ovre Slotsgate. He did not quite know on what sort of footing 
she expected their next meeting to take place. Now indeed he 
could see how unfortunate had been his behaviour that evening — 
he was afraid he had made matters still more complicated for 
Lucy. 

She had shut up the shop when he came, and she led the tt'ay 
in the dark into the little back room. 

” Won’t you hang up your things ? For you’re not going 
again at once, are you ? ” Her voice was — oh, how well he knew 
that hushed, expectant tone. 

While he was hanging up his hat and coat Lucy stood in the 
middle of the room under the crude, unblinking light — ^never 
had Paul seen a hanging light with a white glass shade look more 
detestable. She was wearing the same dress as he had last seen 
her in — ^a smooth dark frock •with a light collar turned over it. 
He ■was reminded of the time when she was really young ; then 
she had dressed in a much more old-fashioned style, •with hair 
puffed up and a high neck and long skirts as they were worn 
in those days. Her youth was stuck into these trappings as a 
flower is stuck in moss. There was something spurious about 
this youthful get-up now tlrat she was so faded and experienced. 
But at the same time there was something charming about it, 
and terribly sad. 

The room had been put in order, so tliat its tidiness positively 
screamed at him, and on the desk by the window stood a vase 
with some sprigs of mimosa. That brought back another memory 
—she had sometimes brought him mimosa at the time he was 
living in Munkedams-vei ; he had never cared to tell her he 
didn’t like the scent of it. 

She raised her bent head as he came up to her, and Paul 
guessed, with, a stab at his heart, that she thought he was going 
to kiss her. So he took her hand and kissed that. 

She looked at him : 

“ You’re angry with me, aren’t you ? ” she said in a low 
voice. 

*' No, why should I be angry tvith you ? ” 
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" Oh. TJicrc might be so many reasons. You've often been 
angry with me when I didn’t really know what I’d done that 
you didn’t like.” Heavens — she talks as if she’d already wiped 
out all tlic time between, he thought in consternation. " I thought 
maybe you were annoyed with me for going about tvith LSvsto, 
But tliat’s what I want to explain to you,” 

She fetched an uncorked bottle of wine — ^it had been standing 
on the floor in a comer — and took two glasses out of a cupboard. 

“ Will you have a glass of wine ? It’s sherry — I remembered 
you don’t like port.” 

Involuntarily Paul glanced at the window to the yard. The 
curtains were drawn~and those bright yellow curtains were 

evidently brand-new. He felt inclined to laugh and cry too 

“ No, you see, I can’t stand this business with Herman any 
longer. I mean to be properly divorced from him now, so that 
I shan’t have him coming and making a row outside where I 
live and all that. Then there’s this, that he’s got a cousin in 
Buenos Aires who’s witten that he can find him something to 
do in his business, but he can’t send him the money for his 
journey. And so I was thinking, if 1 could offer to pay his ticket 
for him. I asked Hans how things were in South America, as 
he’s been there. — ^Well, that’s how I came to be with Herman 
again, you sec — to talk about this.” 

Paul said nothing. 

“ What do you think about it ? ” 

“ You know, Lucy,” he said quietly, ” that I don’t believe in 
divorce. If your husband is such that it’s impossible for you to 
live with him, out of consideration for the children, and yourself, 

then that’s another matter. But it doesn’t mean freedom ” 

“ You can guess,” she said in the same low tone, “ I don’t 
mean that you should make any change in your arrangements 
on my account. But it would be better to get Herman out of the 
way, I think. I’m afraid he might take into his head to do 

something to j^ou too ” 

Paul shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What else did Hans have to say ? ” he asked. “ I told him 
what you had told me. — Did he say anything about that ? ” 

“ Well, I believe he thought I oughtn’t to have told you. 
But when I’d talked to him for a bit he admitted that it was quite 
natural. And he’s very good about Roy. — Roy likes him. He 

likes you too for that matter ” 

“ That’s very — ^nice of him.” 
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" I say,” she whispered. “ When you come out to Linlokka 
next time — won’t you come and see us again ? ” 

“ I thirA I’d better not.” They looked at each other for an 
instant. " That would be playing with fire, Lucy.” He gave 
a wry little smile. 

Well but, Paul.” He saw that she was trembling slightly. 

What do you want ? Do you think,” she whispered, when he 
did not answer, “ that it could be so— awful ? For I know your 
wife has not acted so very well to you ” 

He made a rapid deprecating gesture with his hand. Lucy 
went on : 

" You’ve only got to confess, haven’t you ? ” she whispered, 
turning red as fire. “ If anything more had happened the other 
• instance — you could easily have got an indulgence for 


Paul laughed nervously : 

T > doubt I could. Since it would have been a — surprise. 

Its another matter, now that's over ” 

“ Over ? Do you mean your love for me ? ” 

• to be over,” he replied, almost 

indifferently. 

On seeing the pained, perplexed look in her face, he said 
senou Jy : That’s never likely to be over. And that makes all 
the difference m the world, Lucy. Now I should know every 
single time I went to see you — I cannot be with you without 
wishing that everything had been different. There could no 
longer be any question of a surprise.” 

She sat perfectly still, but her expression and her eyes 

away^his* ^ 

tn tn surprise in her voice cut him 

you sayT”' ^ you’re so fond of me as 

perhaps. If it ever does no 
ft ^ Perhaps all the same 

neJ^^lov^H something to you—to know that I have 

alwSs.’° ^ ^ ^ 

sto^d^f^^ f m f window, 

Sm do wiS hT^'lV know 

hini^ tuceintr Stb ® kack and stood before 

nim. tugging with one hand at the fingers of the otlicr. 
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" No, no. If you think like that, you know, I can see there's 
nothing to be done. But I must say I think it’s sad. For you 
know, Paul, I’ve been tlirough a good lot. I haven’t always been 
as good as I ought to have been, I’m sorry to say. But I would 
rather have kept straight. I tliought myself it was all pretty 
dreary and beastly — ^^^th all the others. It was onty you that it 
was-Aiifferent with. And now it’s got to be all over for good ? ” 

Paul nodded. Then he could not help looking at her, and 
he felt his face stiffen with pain. Good God, she Avas lovely — 
there was a kind of innocence in this — as it were a gleam of 
tliat animal innocence he had yearned for. But at that moment 
he remembered dimly that day on the Hurdal lake, when she 
had hidden herself from tlie innocence of his ignorance. Alas, it 
was so infinitely sad 

“ O Lucy ” But he could not bring himself to say it would 

have been better if they had not met again. 

His uttering her name seemed to put more heart into her. 
She stretched out her hands and cautiously touched his shoulders 
TOth the tips of her fingers. 

He caught them, laid them together and held them in both 
his hands— kissed all her finger-tips which were visible. Then 
he let go, crossed the room and put on his coat. Lucy followed 
and stood looking at him with her expression of quiet perplexity. 

“ No, no,” she said again ; “ if you think that, then I suppose 
that’s how it is.” 

" Besides, you must remember, Lucy,” he tried to laugh, “ I 
shall soon be an old gentleman, with a daughter almost growm 
up,” 

'* Yes, but she’s going to be a nun, I’ve heard, so she need 
never have known an5rthing about us ? ” 

Paul burst out laughing — bit his lip sharply to stop it. He 
was within a hair’s breaddi of bursting into tears. That woul( 
be the finishing stroke, if he was to turn hysterical. 

Lucy let him out by a little door which led directly from her 
back room into the gateway. At that moment a man stepped 
out of the lift just opposite. It was Arnt Hauan. He bowed, 
rather stiffly, to the couple standing there. 

“ I say,” said Lucy. " Does Herr Hauan know that you and 
I have been engaged ? ” 

“ Yes, of course he knows. He and I were good friends long 
before that was over. — Why do you ask ? ” 

“ Well, you see, I pay my rent at his office. And that was 
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the first thing I did when I got the money from you the other 
day, I had it in the registered envelope, and you know the notes 
were enclosed in a sheet of your business letter-paper. And as I 
was standing there at the cashier’s desk, Herr Hauan himself 
came up, and he must have seen it, for I thought he gave me such 
an odd look ” 

Well, never mind that, tliought Paul as he went out into the 
street. Though on second thoughts he did mind a great deal 
what Amt Hauan might think or not think 

Paul was glad of it when it turned out that he might just as well 
buy a house as take over a fiat with shares in the building. They 
had found a little villa in the neighbourhood of Vindem ; the 
house was built in the early nineties, in the dragon style then 
fashionable, solid but ugly, with a minimum of modern con- 
veniences and in rather bad repair. When Sunnie came home 
from England he and Helge would have to be content with two 
alcoves to sleep in, but for the present they could have one of 
the three rooms upstairs. Paul looked forward to having the 
boy at home again. So did Bjorg, probably ; at all events she 
looked forward to living practically in Oslo. 

The house was only separated from its neighbours by a fence. 
Perhaps this would be rather a drawback with Bubbe — he had 
been somewhat restless of late. He would try to walk, but this 
seemed to set up pain in his deformed feet ; they swelled up. 
So he crawled on all fours instead. He could not talk intelligibly, 
but he was much given to babbling and uttering strange discordant 
noises, and now and again he had those uncanny fits of screaming, 
when he seemed to be in pain. On his account it was going to 
be rather tiresome to have one’s neighbours on top of one like 
this. 

The garden was overgro^vn ; there were several big old fruit- 
trees. Otherwise it was laid out in that fashion of the nineties 
which with such incomprehensible efficiency excludes comfort 
and beauty. The paths curved in just such a way that it would 
ne\ er occur to anyone to "walk on ffiem, and there were groups of 
ornamental bushes which were planted so as to be no ornament, 
bo at any rate he would have that to fill up his time in the long 
evemngs— putting the garden into shape. The paths he would 
uo away with and let grass grow everywhere. Paul saw himself 
m shirt-sleeves and overalls— standing at the fence 
3 g With men who were doing the same in the gardens 
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alongside. Well, well, you have not progressed so far that this 
may not be a good exercise for you. Learn to look with sym- 
pathy on villa gardens and friendliness among neighbours — these 
things m.akc for happiness with many, so you can’t be allowed 
to shrug your shoulders at them, 

BjOug was not well enough to undertake much of the packing up 
and moving ; in the end Paul sent her to a sanatorium and put 
the whole move in the liands of an agency. He promised to 
bring Hclgc up to see her at Easter ; it was comparatively easy 
to reach the church at Hamar from tire sanatorium. 

Julie Selmer had invited Sigmund and Lyklcc to make a trip 
with her to Copenhagen, and proposed that Paul should stay at 
Linldkka meanwhile, until the house at Vindern was more or 
less in order. TIris would be pleasant for Hans too. Paul had to 
take Bubbe with him. Alvildc, his mollicr’s old maid, was very 
kind to tlie sick child, and Hans wanted to have him under obser- 
vation for a time — to see if there was a possibility of doing 
anything wliich might at any rate bring about some improve- 
ment. 

On Palm Sunday Paul took Hclge witli him to High Mass in 
die Dominicans’ church. As diey were going out after the 
service a tall, slim, red-haired lad widi handsome, clear-cut 
features came running after them and clapped him on the shoulder : 

" How arc you, godfadicr I It was a good thing I met you, I 
was just going to rvritc to you 1 ” 

“ What — arc you in Oslo, Jack ? ” To his shame he had not 
kept up correspondence wdth his godson Jacob Mosling Alster 
since Henrik and Berit were divorced. The last news he had had 
of the boy was that he was to go to the College at Trondhjem 
and to live wth his father. 

“ But what arc you doing here — ^in church ? I thought you 
were a Communist ? ” 

“ Well, so I am, godfather. And if it is God’s will it won’t 
be so many years before I join the communistic students’ society 
that St. Dominic founded seven hundred years ago. I was 
received into the Church a week ago, and I’m so happy I simply 
can’t believe it’s true. Ah, comme Ic bon Dim cst bon ! Isn’t 
that so ? ” 

That was a saying of Father Auberive’s, He had been through 
tlie war and the prisoners of war camp, like many another priest, 
so he at any rate knew what he was talking about. For that 
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matter Jacob too might have Jjad sufiicient experience, young as 
he was, to realize what he meant in saying God was good. 

Father Auberive in his white habit came and joined them on 
tlic pavement. It was he who iiad celebrated Mass, so he was 
still fasting and pale with tiredness, as full of laughter and chaff 
as usual. He invited them to come into the convent and have 
coffee with him. 

Jacob Alstcr’s tongue was never quiet while they sat at the 
little cloth-covered table in the library, w’hich was tlie only room 
the monks had to meet in. It was all about communism, which 
represented tlie white blood-co^uscles in the social body ; the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, in opposing the system of 
religious orders, had brought blood-poisoning upon Europe ; 
w here the phagoc}'tes arc destroyed it is obvious that no wound 
can heal. It is the Devil’s cleverest trick to have produced a 
culture of anti-Christian communism, so that Christianity may 
perish of pernicious anaemia — the white corpuscles eating up tlie 
red ones, Jic natural family cells.~lt was Karl Adam and Hilaire 
Belloc and JJco a, Bcrdiaeff and Franz Zach and Maritain and 
Christopher Holhs and Hcnn Massis in one continuous stream— 
To begin with his mother had objected very strongly when 

mtheS iVK"" been sym- 

should wait tw? years 
before entering on lus novitiate. » It’s a long time to wait, of 
course, but 'vith God’s help even that time Mil |ass. Godfather, 

m^emered^aVv O Catholic so long, haven’t 

some booK b ^ Wouldn’t you like to have 

Xt required and 

cover tbntft? ^ y°u would dis- 

cover that It s just what you need to enable you to work still 

mop energetically for your sanctification—^ 
you grow ^ too, won’t you, when 

Helge shook his head solemnly : 

boy ? ” ’ must pray for light ; don’t you know that, 

muscle. replied Helge, Mthout moving a 

other Htti?bo5£, Xn ^lalt^he ^ 

’ be and Helge got away. It was 
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arranged that Father Auherive and Jacob Alster should come out 
and spend the evening \vith him at Linlokka next day. So Paul 
rang up Father Falk and invited him too. 

It \vas a very cheery evening. Jacob was fairly boisterous, of 
course ; he would have been the same, thought Paul, at Jacob’s 
age, when the faith rvas penetrating into the inmost empty and 
tender places of tlie soul — ^the boy’s whole mind was foaming 
and splashing over. " I just wish I could make a fool of myself 
for Christ’s sake ! When I think how' He was made a fool of for 
our sakes ! ” 

“ You will certainly have your wish fulfilled,” said Father 
Falk. “ But let Our Lord Himself arrange for your appearance 
in the part of fool — don’t start on your own account. We all 
have our chance of that, if only we are good and obedient children 
of God.” 

It appeared that Jacob asked his father confessor about every- 
thing, even what kind of tie he should wear. “ Can’t I be let 
off taking whisky in my soda, mm Pke ? I hate whisky, but of 
course I take a little when I’m in company with non-Catholics.” 
Paul couldn’t make out when Jacob had had time to associate 
wth non-Catholics in the last six months. “ Non-Catholics mis- 
understand everything of that sort — ^they’ve been saddled with 
the curse of puritanism. If God lets them feel that they’ve got 
to practise asceticism, they jump to the conclusion that if a thing 
isn’t good for me, it can’t possibly be good for them. And then 
they do their level best to see that nobody else shall get anything 
out of it either. They’re so dead set on looking after other 
people’s asceticism besides their orvn.” 

They were going back to town by the night train from the 
south — the train by which Paul was expecting Hans and Evi. 
But he could not see his guests to the station, as he had let Alvilde 
go to bed and Bubbe was restless. So he only went with them 
through the garden — stood for a moment at the gate rvatching 
the three as they took the short cut across the fields. 

It was dark outside ; the snow was almost gone, but the grotmd 
was grey rvith rime. The sky was black and studded with rest- 
lessly twinkling stars. Along the road a few little fixed points 
of yellow light shone from the houses. — ^He had seen nothing of 
Lucy since he came out here. — ^The three were down on the pond 
now, he could hear them laughing and shouting on the long slide. 

Bubbe was screaming when he came back to the dratving-room. 
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Beds had been made tip for him and the child in the little room 
leading out of it, as his usual upstairs room had been got ready 
for Evi. It was a matter of course that no one else ever used his 
mother’s bedroom. 

Paul went in to the child and helped him to sit up, supported 
by pillows. This always .seemed to relieve the mysterious pains 
— ^nervous pains, Hans said they were. Hans suggested that 
perhaps an operation might do some good. 

Paul wiped the perspiring, yellow’ little face. A soul that had 
been sent out lacking any serviceable equipment for accomplish- 
ing anything in this life. So in any case he was excused from 
doing any Avrong. Paul lit a candle and placed it on the table 
at some distance from the bed — ^he had discovered that this was 
one of the few things the poor little fellow enjoyed, sitting and 
looking at a living light. He nodded at it Avith his big, heavy 
head and blinked his eyes to get the full benefit of the rays and 
gurgled Avith pleasure. 

Paul returned to his seat in the draAving-room and began to 
dip into the tAvo little books that Sunnie had sent him : “ Our 
reverend Mother says they arc so splendid, especially as you 
think so much of Mother Julian and the other English mystics.” 

They were Walter Hilton’s “ Scale of Perfection ” and the 
anonymous “ Cloud of Unknowing ” — ^two second-hand copies 
full of underlinings. Paul read at random : “ And therefore lean 
meekly to this blind stirring of love in thine heart. I mean not in 
thy bodily heart, but in thy ghostly heart, the Avhich is the will.” 
— “ All manner of bodily thing is Avithout thy soul and beneath 
it in nature. Yea ! the sun and moon and all the stars, although 
they be above thy body, nevertheless they be beneath thy soul.” 
— “ What is heaven to a reasonable soul ? Soothly naught else 
but Jesus God. — For He only is above the kind of a soul.” 

— The clock in the dining-room struck half-past tAvelve. So 
evidently Hans and Evi had not come by that train after all. To 
make sure he ought perhaps to sit up another quarter of an hour. 
He took up Hilton again, turned over the pages 

Suddenly the telephone rang on his mother’s desk. Paul put 
doAtm his book and went across to take the message — Avith instinc- 
tive reluctance ; the sound of the bell tore so brutally through 
the midnight stillness and the subdued light. It must be Hans. 

■a yourself, Paul ? ” It Avas Lucy’s voice, strangely 

stifled. ‘ Paul — Herman’s outside and I’m quite alone in the 
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house \vitli the children. I’m so afraid he’s going to break in. 
I’ve rung up the sheriff but can’t get an answer. Can’t you come 
over ? ” 

“ All right. I’ll come at once.” 

As he came back from tlie hall his eye happened to fall on 
Hans’s revolver, lying on tlie table. Jacob had been looking at 
it — ^had emptied tlie magazine and reloaded it. Paul slipped it 

into his pocket, \vithout any clear intention Then he went 

out by the veranda and ran across the fields. 

An intensely homelike feeling closed in on him as he slid 
across the pond. The blazing stars over his head were faintly 
mirrored in the ice, he knew ratlier tlian saw how the rime- 
covered rushes by tire bank were frozen in—and beyond the dark 
slope of the fields lay the row of little fixed lights, the houses by 
the station ; low down with a border of deep shadow was the 
forest which one could not see, between him and tlie starry sky. 
He had W'alked and run along this path a thousand times, the 
planks under his feet gave a familiar sound as he dashed over the 
level crossing in the hollow. And it was \vith the vaguest emotion 
of excitement or uncertainty that he turned off from his usual 
patli to the station and ran by the side of a wire fence through 
frosted grass that gave a faint hiss, across the lumpy, uneven field 
to the main road. 

Aamot’s house showed a light from a gabled window under 
the roof, and as he approached the garden gate be heard some 
dull, muffled sounds coming from witliin, together with the 
shrill screams of a child. It made him wild 

A pane of glass in the front door had been smashed in, and 
the door was unfastened. Broken glass jingled under his feet in 
the dark hall — ^and he took the stairs in a few bounds. A light 
showed through the chinks of a narrow door over in the corner 
— beyond the hall-door with the pink-shaded light — ^the screams 
were close at hand and he flung open the little door 

He looked into a room which was like a dream of horror and 
frenzy. It was a long, narrow room with a sloping roof on one 
side, and under this slope stood Eva Marie in her little bed, 
screaming. Right under tlie ^vindow some big dark shape loomed 
against a lamp — the back of a man who was kneeling on top of 
a low couch ; he looked like a bear crouching above something 
it has brought dotvn, and the victim still stirred and gurgled — — 

" I-’ll kill you, I’ll kill you,” a boy’s voice shrieked, and it 
racked him in every nerve, he felt he was losing tlie last scrap of 
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consciousness, but he saw that it was Roy who was jumping 
tliere in his bare shirt, and it was he who wiis shrieking and 

hammering at the monster Avith his fists 

Then he didn’t really know what happened, until he was 
reeling this way and that in the narrow room, grappling with a 
big fellow whom it was impossible to get a proper hold of, as 
his coat was lined with fur and he was fat and his breath stank 
so horribly. — He had seen her face, dark red and bloody, rvith 
a look of horror in the eyes, tire head hung over backwards when 
he got those loathsome paws away from her throat — ^he dared 
not take a proper look. — ^Then he had been flung against a sharp 
edge and had got a blow on the jaw, and then they had_ closed 
the fellow was strong as the devil to wrestle with, but he managed 

to force him towards the door 

“ Open the door ” he called to Roy, in a shriek of fury, for 

the other was resisting so riolently, trampling on his feet and 
trying to kick. Roy flung the door open, they fell over the 
threshold — ^and Paul tore himself out of the other’s grip, gave 
him a shove, and the man in the dark fur coat disappeared down 
the stairs with a thundering crash. Paul locked the door behind 
him and stood for a moment leaning against it, groaning and 
trembling. 

He tore off his overcoat and threw it on to the child’s bed 
close by, picked up his hat which had been trampled to a shape- 
less mass and flung it the same way : “ Hush, Eva Marie, don’t 

scream like that, there’s nothing to be afraid of now ” 

Right under the Mndows stood a low couch ; the bedclothes 
and Lucy’s head and shoulders had been pulled do^vn on to the 
floor — ^her arm lay outstretched, white and loPg- The dark, 
blood-stained head gave out unearthly sounds which froze him 
with terror — ^then he w’ent forward quickly, raised her head and 
stood with her whole body in his arms, the ghastly head against 
his chest : 

“ Can you come here, Roy — ^put the bed striiight, so that I 

can lay your mother in it ” 

The boy laid the bedclothes on the box-ottoman, smoothed 
out the sheets — there was blc^i^ on them — and put the pillow in 
Its place. For an instant Pa^pressed his face against the bared 
yellow breast from which the mghtdress had slipped — ^then he 
covered her shoulder and laid her wwn. Roy spread the blanket 
oyer his mother, smoothed the tw sheet — ugh, what a lot of 
blood there was on it ^ 
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Paul stood for a moment not knowing what he ought to do 
— try artificial breathing or let her lie TOth her head on the pillow, 
then perhaps the blood would leave her head. — Her breathing 
rattled and came with sharp little bursts — she wheezed faintly. 

“ Bring a basin of water — ^and some towels ■” 

He began to wash the blood oif her, cautiously — ^there were 
great red marks on her throat, and scratches — her face too was 
scratclied. 

“ It’s him all that blood’s come from,” Roy remarked calmly. 
“ I e.’cpect he cut himself when he smashed the glass. And 
then when mother tried to open the %vindow and shout for some- 
body, he pulled her down and got her by the tliroat. If you 
hadn’t come I almost think he’d have made an end of the whole 
lot of us ” 

“ Hush now ! ” Paul was trying to wash the inside of her 
mouth. He took away the pillow, laid her flat and applied a 
wet folded towel loosely to her damaged throat. 

" I’ll have to go down and ring up the doctor — ^hush, Roy, 
there’s nothing more to be said now. Yes, yes, yes, be quiet, 
boy — I did come in time, yes. — Go to bed, Eva Marie ” — ^he 
lifted up the little girl who had climbed do\vn on to the floor, 
and kissed her warmly as he put her back in bed. 

The moment he switched on the light at the top of the stairs 
and saw the dark thing lying huddled together at their foot, 
the cold certainly sank tlirough him, that tlie man was dead. 
He went down, strangely stiff all over — ^took hold of the heavy 
body and straightened it out a little, but the touch of it seemed 
to take the power from his arms. Its face he could not dis- 
tinguish properly, it was in the shadow. But he thrust a hand 
inside the coat and jacket, felt outside the waistcoat — oh, 
he knew it all the time, it was all over. And this was his 
doing 

" Is he a goner ? ” Roy, still in his shirt, was standing on the 
stairs above. 

Paul gave a start, and shouted, beside himself with horror : 

“ Go in, Mil you ! Go up, do you hear— go up to your 
mother and Eva ” 

Is he a goner-^tlie hard, uncaring boy’s voice stuck in him 
like a knife, as he switched on the light in front of him and went 
through the neat little rooms with their plush furniture and 
palms which met him with a cold stare. 

Then he stood at a little oak-stained desk with a big tear-off 
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calendar facing him and spoke down into the telephone to young 
Lund, tlic doctor’s son ; 

" — ^but stoight away. There’s someone dead. And I don’t 
know how it is with Fru Lovsto. It’s an attempted strangling. 
Herr Aamot’s house — tlie last house along Smaalens-vei — ^thc 

doctor’s been tlicrc before. At once, please ” 

Then there was the sheriff. Just as he was going to ring up 
he remembered what Luc}' had said — she couldn’t get an answ'er 
from there. No, of course, he was at Fosser at his parents’-in- 

latv it %vas to-day, the golden wedding 

From far atvay he heard dance music and the buzz of voices, 
as he waited with the receiver to his ear — someone had gone 
to find tlie sheriff. 

you, sheriff ? This is Paul Selmer. I’m speaking from 
Aamot’s house. I find I’ve lulled a man.” 

^¥hat’s that you say ! ” He heard I^astrud’s horrified voice. 
They were old fellow-students, Svend Kastrud and he. ” But 

good Lord, man, how did you come to do that ? ” 

You’d better hear the whole story when you come. But 

hurry up, do, so that I don’t have to wait too long ” 

He must go up to Lucy again, sec how she was. He would 
have to pass that , He stayed where he was, by the desk. — God, 
he thought in despair — there’s a dead man lying outside in the 
p^sage, It’s true, I’ve done it — ^Iie seemed to come tumbling out 

of a fog of drifting devilry— how can all this have happened ? 

A motw-cycle stopped outside. Paul went out into the 
passage. 'when he saw that the little figure was a woman, 

m spite of breeches and gaiters and leather jacket, with little 
fair curls on Ae cheeks under the hat and goggles, did he feel 
how he had hoped for the presence of another man— Doctor 
l^und s broad person and warm voice. This young lady’s voice, 
saying t the doctor,” gave him a quite disproportionate 

feeling of bemg abandoned by God and man. 

She got up from 
dead man. “And the other case-is she up- 
imo tile disappeared up the staircase. Paul stole 

table Ivinv witb h' ^’^d there he collapsed over a 

m ^ ® table-cloth “ I mmt 

go up and hear how it is with Lucy ’’—but he could not. 

m ^ ®^de of the sheriff did 

come to his senses. The night air roused him. 
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*' We must call in at Linlokka, so tliat you can take what you 
want with you,” said Sheriff Kastrud as he started the car. 

And Bufabe and the candle, Paul remembered. 

" It might have been just as well if you’d left that revolver 
of yours at home,” said the sheriff as they drove. “ Even if 

you didn’t happen to use it ” 

No, what did I want nith it, after all, he thought. Frighten 

him ? But I never imagined it would turn out like this ? 

If I’d remembered I had it on me, I expect I’d have used it 

The sheriff went in mth him through the veranda. The 
room stood as he had left it, an age ago. Cosy, in a subdued 
light from two lamps, a faint smell of tobacco and hyacinths. 
On the table by tlie corner sofa lay the t\vo little green books 
from Sunnie. — Seek God, not with thy bodily heart, but rvith 
thy ghostly heart, the which is the will. It felt like a bitter 
mockery to recall that now. Nothing in the world is above 
man’s soul, except God. — ^Lucy, Roy, the dead man, himself — 
he saw them all as naked souls, thin, ghostly grey wisps drifting 
against a background of coal black, and the blackness was God ; 
it looked like black to him, because he was blinded, could only 
see the ghostly dance ; but he had thrust them out into this 
darkness 

Bubbe was asleep, fallen forward in his cot, and the candle 
stood on the little table, burnt down almost to the socket. Paul 
set about packing his toilet things in a suitcase. 

“ You’ve had visitors, I see ? ” said the sheriff from the other 
room. " It’s a great bore she should have rung up after they’d 
gone — otherwise it would have been clear that there Avas no 
previous arrangement about your going to see her. Because, 

you know, people have been busy about you two ” 

“ I suppose they have.” 

Alvilde came in, dressed, and took Bubbe : 

“ This is a very bad business.” She was perfectly calm — it 
was reassuring simply to see her standing there with the boy on 
her arm. “ Such a shock for the mistress too, when she hears 
of it. But perhaps you’ll be home again by that time. It’ll 
only be for a day or two, Avon’t it, sheriff ? ” 

“ Take another drink, Avon’t you, Selmer, before Ave go,” 
proposed Kastrud. “ It’ll do you good to have a stiffener. 
WTiich is your glass ? ” 

" Well, you can guess, it may take some time,” said the sheriff, 
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as they drove off again. “ It may be a matter of bodily harm 
resulting m death. But of course Auntie AudhiJd can repeat 
werytong you ttvo said on the telephone. You Joiow, when 
^ ru Lovsto rang you up at such and such a time, she was listen- 
mg in, sure. Oh, those exchange people are wdied at listening 
m, you know. So everything considered, I don’t think you 
need be so very anxious.” 

Paul did not answer. He was not in a state to feel any in- 
ter^t m that side of the matter— that would come, he Imew, 
Md so would the thought of how they would take it at home, 
itie newspapers too, it dawned on him. But that was too 
^®mphcated to think about yet. 

I say, Kastrud, if it’s allow'able to ring me up there, let 

^ Fru Lovsto is. 

WheAer her mjunes are veiyr serious ” 

j the telephone when you’re 

drnmned m custody But I can give the warder a messie.- 

sh“S'Sk~”' " Heier-good looking too. Clever, I 

^ ^ -Mother thing— would you ring up 

Veiholmen as soon as you get home? In case 4ns is still 

tL ? I’™ to go and see my %vifc.” 

little tmuif light as they drove into the street of a 

standino- ‘n ^ iri ^kt-coloured wooden houses and big trees 
V had a grateful tlig of 

fiord outside ir the houses there was a glimpse of the 

» the momhg light, 

stenned out stopped the car. Paul 

buildine with vJ' A street stood a big yellow 

had been there the hotel ; it was many years since he 

wooden house on ^mediately opposite was a trim white 
a vide gate in a by the side of which 

“Xd her^.! n® plank fence was unlocked. 

well this is him T "^rder Olsen. Good morning, Olsen ; 
tbs'; thought 

him of his father-in^-Iaw reminded 

and sleepy he was vt he r u at once how physically tired 

60 r*„, Si ia* So At SlT.'* 'i' ™ 

solid tirvii^gj. jjoygg ^ k»r end of the yard stood a dark, 
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" Yes, it’s uncommonly awkward," said the sheriff as he left. 
“ But don’t let it worry you too much, Selmcr. Seriously, I 
can’t imagine on what ground they can base a charge against you.” 

The warder unlocked a tremendously strong door and let Paul 
pass into the cell before him. 

There was a little grated window high up ; it ^vas dirided in 
two and the upper pane stood open aslant. A clean taste in the 
air and a distant murmur reminded one of the fiord outside, 
“ Would you like me to shut it ? ” 

The square little room had log walls painted a light colour. 
'There was a radiator and a plank bed, made up for sleeping, 
and a desk, with a fixed seat like a school desk. Down in one 
corner a white placard showed faintly, 

" Well, you Imow, if there’s anything you’d like sent out to 
you, you can have it,” the warder w‘as chatty — “ a nice chair 
and table, for instance. Detentions can have a lot in that way. 
Well, no, I’m afraid smoking’s forbidden here,” he said sym- 
pathetically, as Paul took out a cigarette and struck a match. 
" But you can get a quid off me, if you like — ah, I see, you don’t 
chew 

" Well, now I hope you’ll get a good sleep. There’s one in 
the cell on the left here, he’s been making an ugly row — case of 
reckless driving, we got him in last night, drunk as an owl — 
but now he’s gone to sleep by the sound of him.” Then the 
man departed and locked tlie door. 

When he was left alone he tried to say his evening prayers as 
usual. But he could not bring himself to touch upon the chaos 
into which he had been thrown by the events of tite night. How 
could it all have happened ? 

Word for word he repeated what he was in the habit of saying 
every evening. Perhaps he had not always paid so very much 
attention to what he was saying ; it provided nevertheless a fixed 
formula for desires and moods. But when he said them now, 
the words seemed illumined widi terrible significance. From 
the bottom of an abyss, a man’s impotence to foresee what his 
own acts may lead to, it was miserable to pray for help, w'hen he 
himself had so great a share of guilt. 

“ Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, now and 
at the hour of our death. Amen.” 

“ Sacred Heart of Jesus, who Thyself hast known the bitter- 
ness of death, have mercy on all who are to die this night.” 
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" Jesus, who from the cross didst commend Thy Mother and 
Thy dearest friend to one another in their grief, be Thou a bond 
between tile hearts of all those who to-night are stricken by a 
common sorrow. Teach them to console one another and be 
Thyself their consolation.” 

— but how is that to come about, among us who are all 
scattered and sundered through being ourselves sundered by 
gulf after gulf ? How can I pray for a man’s soul whicli I myself 
have dispatched into the darkness — ^tvhile he was in tlic act or 
killing her who has been a prey both to him and me ? — And if 
tlie whole tiring were repeated, I should do the same again, in 
Lucy’s defence. Of course I should not have hesitated to use 
the revolver, if I had remembered I had it. After the event it 
is easy to pray God to have mercy on his soul — ^no, it is not 
easy ; it is terrible to have to pray for a man one has wronged. 
Still worse when right and wTong arc jumbled together — then 
it is a luxury to turn hard and implacable, — Certainly that man, 
Lovsto, has suffered wrong — even to being hated by his own 
son. Roy, yes — that is the worst. Are all the fiendish powere 
that we let loose to be allowed to flee right in the face of a child 
who is growing up ? 

Lord Jesus, You have said : Suffer the little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not. Why do You not forbid us ? 
You only say, roe are not to hinder — and threaten us with the 
millstone about our neck. — 

He had done nothing to me. He believed I was his ^vife s 
lover, that is obvious — ^he would have thought himself an idiot 
if he had had any doubt of it. And how’cvcr he may have treated 
her and his children — it was she who once called him to her, 
married him and did not tell liim what kind of traps she was 
inviting him to step into. But as for saying that she must take 
the consequences, that I must be excused from interfering, since 
she had left me out of it — I cannot wdsh I had done that, even 
now. Nor could it have been God’s Mil that I should have 
made such an answer. I ought not to have said I loved her. 
But she had to be given a chance some time of telling me why 
she left me. And mere Christian charity is impossible where 
there has once been love. 

Tried to carry it off and see what happened — ^that is what 
I should have done, of course. Then I should have come to 
3- fool, and that is the truth. Go about like a fool for 
Cnnst s sake, as Jacob said — so I had a chance of doing that, 
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but I declined it, For Bjdrg’s sake I could, for Ruth’s sake 
too, but bah ! that was only an. ordinary happiness, and that I 
was never so keen on. But that she who really, really was my 
mistress should take me for a fool — ^no 

But this thought gave him at last a kind of worn-out rest. — 
However this may turn out, I shall try, my God, to take it hand- 
somely, if I am now made a fool of 

Not till he had stretched himself behveen the blankets on the 
plank bed did he feel that he was pretty sore and stiff from the 
blows and kicks he had received. But this did not prevent his 
falling asleep almost at once. 

He woke with a start — ^the sunshine filled the cell with a 
rescuing light, for he realized that he had been waked by the 
horror of a nightmare, and he was still trembling from it. 

In spite of that he instinctively tried to recall what it was, 
and on closing his eyes one of the images of his dream came 
back, quite clearly ; 

He had seen something like a kitchen dresser, and on it lay 
a plucked goose. Its bare and ugly little head was purple, and 
blood had been dripping from the beak ; tlte long, puckered 
neck was twisted and torn, with an ugly red hollow where it 
passed into the rounded breast, the skin of which W'as j^ellow 
and glossy and chequered. He seemed to be passing through 
the kitchen at Berven when he saw this goose lying there, and 
suddenly it meant, or it was, Lucy. — 

For 3 moment it was as though he Avere again submerged in 
the horrors of the night. Then he took his hand from his face 
and turned towards the sunshine. No. Never in this world. 
Never in this world should anything make him ask if she had 
been worth his life 
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A bout four the next afternoon his lawyer, Hauan, came 
to see him. He still felt a certain nervous uneasiness, of 
course, when the warder unlocked the door of the cell and locked 
it again so noisily, but no doubt he would get used to that. 

Well, this was an unpleasant piece of news to get tlie first 
thing in the morning.” Arnt Hauan shook his hand with 
emphasis. " I needn’t tell you how I feel about it.” 

“ No, that’s all right. Sit down, won’t you ? ” The warder 
had brought in a basket chair ; Paul himself sat on the little 
school bench, moving some books from the desk on to the floor, 
so that Hauan might put down his case of papers. 

Paul discovered all at once — he had really never paid much 
attention to it before, but it could be seen in Amt Hauan too, 
mat they were no longer young. He had a powerful, round 
head which was not flattened at the temples, reddish brown hair 
and complexion ; but now his hair was getting thin and streaked 
wth grey and his full face %vas scored with fine wrinkles. He 
had always been what one understands by a burly fellow, but 
now he had gro^vn fairly fat — ^for which motoring was to blame, 
amongst other things. 

Well, the first thing I did was to go and have a talk with 
e shenff. I was to give you a message from him : they don’t 
ttunk—the lady— is in any danger of her life. But she’s been 
pretty badly knocked about. So there can’t be any question of 
getting a statement from her for the present. In fact, Kastrud 
fought she ought to be taken to the Catholic hospital before 
she made her statement.” 

Paul said nothing. 

M I’ve just seen the 

S Ilf f against you will take the form 

oh yor’^°"^^ homicide. It’s that damned revolver you had 

“ I see.” 

“ You know tliat you can refuse to make a statement.” 
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“ But of course I shan’t do that. It must clear the ground if 
they get my statement. Even if I am forced to admit what is 
the case, that when I took the revolver tvith me it was because I 
thought I might have use for it.” 

Hauan smacked the palm of his left hand with his glasses 
as he spoke : 

” You understand~the preliminary inquiry will naturally 
include your relations with Fni Lovsto. Of course they have 
nothing to do witli the realities of the case — for the present, 
when the question is whether a charge is to be brought against 
j^ou or not. 1/ you are charged, then, you know, it’s another 
matter — before the assize court. But indirectly they may of 
course prejudice the inquiry in one direction or the odier.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ And for that reason I dropped a hint about this to the chief 
constable, that in itself it was nothing exceptional on your part, 
if you have shown yourself generous to a lady with whom you 
were once very intimate ” 

“ Oh no, don’t use such expressions, man I ” Paul laughed 
nervously. ” I was engaged to her, quite publicly, for three 
years ” 

“ Admitted. ^Vhat I mean is that it ought to be brought out 
that you have always been willing to help people, where you 
could. Your family. Catholic institutions, your workmen at 
Haugen, at Berven too ” 

“ No, for God’s sake, you really must keep all that out of 
it,” said Paul curtly. “ This is my funeral, and don’t let us 
drag in an 3 ^hing irrelevant.” 

“ As you please. For the present at any rate. But you know, 
if this is to come before the court and I am to defend you, I 
may be forced to it. For you can see, can’t you, Selmer — if it 
comes out that you, a man ■who for years has been contending 
with financial difficulties of his own, have made this lady a 

present of four thousand crowns in the course of one year 

You’ve even sold that famous Herrebo dish of yours — Skaare 
offered it to me last week. So you can guess the average man 
will hardly believe you gave Fru Lovsto all that for nothing ” 

“ No, I wasn’t bom yesterday 1 ” Paul laughed. “ I don’t 
suppose you believed it either, did you, Arnt ? ” 

“ I didn’t believe anjidiing.” Hauan turned a little redder. 

“ That is to say, believed and not believed. I’m wiling to admit I 
didn’t much like your hanging about her shop early and late. 
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Especially late. You see, we really have had a certain respect 
for you — your old friends. You were man enough to live your 
own life, according to what you considered good morality, and 
not to care a damn for what folks said or thought or what was 
the usual thing. So I must say I didn’t like the idea — ^that now 
perhaps you too had kicked over the traces — ^that perhaps you 
would even get mixed up in divorce proceedings and so on, 

just like any ordinary citizen ” 

Paul smiled faintly and shook his head. He looked at his 
watch : “ It’s five o’clock we’re to appear in court ? ” 

“ Yes, they’ll send a car for us. All things considered, I can 
scarcely believe after all that they’ll decide to bring a charge 
against you. But you know, Easter’s upon us, and the examina- 
tion will be a fairly long business, and a charge of this sort has 
to go right up to the attorney general — so you’ll have to be 
prepared for being kept in custody a month in any case.” 

“ I see.” 

The warder rattled his keys and unlocked the cell ; the car 
had arrived. 

It seemed an eternity to Paul since he had been out in the 
open air — ^he stopped in the yard a moment and lit a cigarette : 
'* Is it Vilnes who’s conducting the case, do you know ? ” 

” Yes — do you know him ? ” 

“ He was a friend of my father’s.” 

” The boy’s statement is strongly in your favour,” said Hauan 
as they took their seats in the car. 

” The boy ? They haven’t taken statements from the children, 
have they ? About what happened last night ? ” 

” Yes, Sheriff Kastrud took them. This morning, before tlieir 
mother was taken to the hospital. Yes, by the way, I was to 
tell you that his mothcr-in-Iaw is taking in the children at Fosser 
meanwhile, so you needn’t think about tliem just now.” 

“ Ah, that’s a good thing anyhow.” Paul was silent a few 
moments. ^ " When I think about those two youngsters of hers,” 
he said hesitatingly, “ I feel I was lucky not to be guilty of worse 

things than intentional homicide ” 

" What do you mean ? ” 

“You know, whosoever shall scandalize one of these little 
ones, etcetera. I presume you know the quotation.” 

Hauan paused before answering : 

“ Well, I dare say I’m not nearly so well up in the Bible as 
you are. But I do remember that it says something to the effect 
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tliat A\hatcvcr you have done to the least of my little ones, you 
have done to me ” 

Paul shook his head : " I have done nothing for tlic poor 
things— not yet at any rate.” 

" That’s as one may take it. But it wasn’t tliem I was think- 
ing of,” said Hauan quietly. ” I was thinking of Bubbe, Well, 
you must excuse my speaking of it. But when you begin that 
kind of thing ” 

The car stopped ovtside the magistrate’s court. 

Only when they were driving back after tlie hearing did Paul 
summon up courage to say anytliing about his own family : 
” Do you know whether Bjorg has heard anything ? It might 
be better if site came back to-morrow morning and went to 
Linlokka for the present ” 

“ Your brother and sister-in-law are going straight up with 
the car to fetch her this evening. Hans rang me up from 
ICragcro.— You know, it’s possible he would be allowed to see 
you — as a doctor. You’re a good deal swollen about the face, 

I sec — it might not be amiss if a doctor had a look at you ” 

“ No need for that. I’d rather not.” He couldn’t have said 
why, but he positively disliked the idea of a visit from his brother. 

“ Has there been anything about it in the papers, do you 
know ? ” 

“ Not with any names mentioned. — But in case of accidents 
I wotc a few words to Sunnie. So that she shan't be unreason- 
ably scared if other people should write about it. — By the way, 
you won’t forget that all communications between yourself and 
the outside world will be censored ; I’m the only one who’s 
allowed to see you. Well, of course ” 

” Just so.” They had arrived at tlie gaol. “ Well, good-bye, 
Amt. And thanks for what you^'C done.” 

Arnt Hauan came again on tlie morning of Good Friday to tell 
Paul the result of the post mortem. The direct cause of death 
was of course tlie fall doivnstairs — ^heart-failure. But dissection 
had disclosed luetic coronal sclerosis and aneurisma coedis, “ if 
you know what this is.” He had also been under the influence 
of alcoholic excess. 

Paul made no remark. 

Hauan’s brows contracted ; “ You’re looking poorly ? ” 

“ No, there’s nothing wrong with me.” 
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But he had a feeling that he had been in this cell, he did not 
Imow how long. And he did not care how long he might stay 

It was a thing that was incapable of explanation t the very 
certainty that he would never again feel his own ego as anything 
red. He had been tviped out, and the only thing which really 
had existence, in himself and in everything, was God. 

It was not as it had been that morning in church, a tangible, 
rapid and burning sweetness, like a fire that surrounded him. 
1 his was not a feeling-^r at any rate it was a feeling deep dorvn 
in the soul, where feeling had never penetrated before. It was 
mwe like a seeiiig ; all former things had vanished like a day- 
hght, a veil hiding the stars. But now it was as though he 
had come through a long, black night — ^he lay motionless and 
watched me white morning light grow and grow. God, he 

fought, God. Every single beat of his heart said the same, 
God. 


It was not by any means that he did not feel for and think 
ot all those near him — of Bjorg and the children, of Lucy 
S her children, of the dead man. He thought of them all. 

hether the end of this was that he had to go through a trial and 
perhaps be sentenced for homicide, or that the charge against 
him \yas dropped and he was released, he would be a marked 
man m peoples eyes. And he would continue to be thin- 
s '1^0 , on the surface of his soul, as it were — ^perhaps more 
so ftan formerly ; for he no longer tried to deny it to himself; 
cpn V to deceive himself in pretending he was not 

sensitive. And now he would never again be able to deceive 
himself in any case, after what he had gone through. 

everyday life returned, he would never again be 
conrpnlc daylight does not merely reveal, it also 

denth ow the ^rface in himself there would always be a 

and inrUo- distnrb^ces would reach. Fear and uneasiness 
™ght chase each other on the surface. But love 

Hn?! so’j^ethjng heavy which sank doivn and down 

to merely images— whether one pictured 

inn^oTf rhaJh ^ within room and an 

its vil ^ having once found 
beinv ^ recalled to life, and as 

to its evervdav Tf it_was,'^no matter how it may return 

oneself a f J ^ again. Or whether one imagined 

0, with a surface rufi|ed by every wind and deep 
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places where it is always calm. It was all images, and reality 
was what one knows one has experienced in such a way as to 
be convinced that this life is only a half-reality. 

On the third day of Easter Father Auberive came to say Mass 
in his cell. The Frenchman came straight up, embraced him 
and kissed him first on one cheek and tlien on the other. With 
a vague, affectionate surprise Paul found that this was quite 
natural. And it was natural that he should make his confession, 
kneeling on the floor in the full light of the spring sun, before 
the priest who sat on the little school bench. There was no 
curtain around him and no grating betiveen him and the young 
foreign monk with the thin dark face ; the other’s expression 
was mild and far away, as though he were listening just as much 
to what he himself would say as to what he heard. Under the 
leather band of his watch on the left wist was the scar left by a 
shell splinter. 

The outer shrouds surrounding the sacraments were bent 
aside, as it were, like petals, and it was so natural that he should 
be nearer to the naked heart of the mysteries than he had ever 
been before. Perhaps he would never see them thus again ; 
but he had seen them 

" I brought Jacob with me,” said the priest, when they had 
both risen. “ I thought perhaps you would rather not have to 
serve the Mass yourself ” 

Olsen the warder came in wth a little kitchen table and placed 
it under the window. Jacob brought in a suitcase and helped 
to cover the table with the consecrated altar stone and the three 
liturgical linen cloths, two small candlesticks, and a little crucifix. 
The improvised altar looked as bare and poor as any altar in 
vault or dungeon or cabin or hiding-place — a s3nmbol of God’s 
will to accept all that is most bitter as His share, for which all 
ecclesiastical magnificence is a thank-offering. Father Auberive 
put on his Mass vestments one by one ; the chasuble was the 
splendid white one trith gold embroidery which Paul knew to 
have been made from his mother’s wedding gown. 

Jacob unpacked three pale pink roses : “ These are from 
Froken Alsaker,” he whispered ; “ out of her own -ivindow-box, 

I was to tell you.” He placed the glass of water trith the roses 
in it on the window-ledge above the altar. 

Paul followed the Mass as it proceeded ; he was kneeling 
only two paces from the priest and his assistant. When he rose 
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to his feet at the reading of the Gospel they were all so strangely 
close together : r ^ b j 

_ At that time : Jesus stood in the midst of his disciples and 

saith to them ; Peace be to you. It is I : fear not ” 

e canon of the Mass followed : in the garland of prayers 
%y ich the priest repeated, he himself participated and was as 
1 were extinguished ^like the two little candles which burnt 
upon the altar, but whose light was swallowed up in the sun- 
shine. And when the priest elevated the transformed Host, the 
morning sun shone through the crisp, snow-white veil of the 


When Father Auberive and Jacob had risen and the table had 
een cleared out and he had once more the cell and solitude 
around him, the glass with Froken Alsaker’s roses still stood 
on ^ e win ow-ledge. There they stood, and it seemed possible 
o imagine that they had a kind of consciousness and shared a 
knowledge of timeless marvels beyond time and matter. 


Nect day he was again summoned to appear in the magistrate’s 
court, and Hauan came down to accompany him. This time a 
number of wtnesses would be examined, said Hauan. 

I tell you,” said Arnt Hauan as 
• J little boy, Joh^nes — he died yesterday mom- 

i-h' 

you this, when you have so many other things.” 
whpthpr^ ^ ^ questions — ^wanted to know details and 

It was worse for Bjorg 
this time. He had 

in renlv times and had had some little notes 

iderw them. He had no 

in an affair nf it— that her husband was involved 

ho^shf Mr o\?c<^o«nt of another woman. Or 

Hans wpr^ w at his mother’s just now. Evi and 

Were sweet to her, she wrote, 

haJrSl^I* a I'^tle Bubbe.” He must 

ed just as Father Aubcnve was saying Mass in his cell. 

bie^cv'^ronm more with Amt Hauan in the same 

Bifrfsft vSa r? Itont of him, and 

the samp fnpp® ’ ^ magistrate, and the chief constable and all 

me same faces, no doubt, as he had seen at the first hearing. 
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His former statement was read out and the accused was asked 
whether he had anything to add or any observation to make. 

" No, sir.” 

Old Froken Fosser from the telephone exchange was brought 
in as the first witness. She explained at great length about 
the calls between Linlokka and Aamot’s house. Yes, she had 
listened in sometimes — ^the fact was, she had known tire Selmers 
ever since the sons were little boys, and she remembered Fni 
Lovsto very well in the days when her name was Froken Arnesen 
and she used to visit at Linlokka as the accused’s fiancfe. She 
rather had the impression that Fru Lovsto had renewed her 
acquaintance with the whole family, not the accused in parti- 
cular. It was generally Doctor Selmer she talked to, her boy Avas 
a patient of his. The deceased, Lovsto, had been out several 
times, trying to annoy his separated wife ; Herr Aamot had rung 
up the sherifiF once or twice, and once Selmer had had to see the 
lady home from the station. What AA^as more, Aamot had said to 
Froken Fosser one day Avhen they met at the baker’s, that if 
these disagreeable scenes Avith her husband Avere repeated, he 
would try to get rid of the lady ; it Avas such a nuisance Avith 
that felloAV. 

Paul sat with 'a curious feeling of being a spectator of his 
own fate. So this Avas how it looked from the outside — ^the kind 
of story one reads about in the papers, a brief report : brutal 
husband tries to force himself on his separated Avife, Avith threats. 
Huh ! one thinks, Avhy don’t the police lay a felloAV like that by 
the heels — ^poor Avoman. The inside of the affair was always a 
jumble of hatred and rancour and a kind of love, and there was 
the impossibility of people ever getting clear of one another. 
How the inside had appeared to the dead man, no human being 
AA'ould ever know. Hauan had told him that two or three friends 
of the deceased had given him an excellent character : a straight 
man, capable, fond of his wife and children, jealous, but then 
the wife had been very flighty in her younger days, and the 
husband had been wild because she wouldn’t come back to him. 

It was true he had not been able to support his family financially 
the last feAV years, and for a time he hadn’t let his Avife knoAV 
Avhere he was living. But tlie A\itnesses had heard him say that 
Avhile he had money he had certainly kept his Avife like a princess, 
and she might very Avell remember that noAV. But she Avas 
looking for a pretext to get rid of liim, because she had met 
one of her old lovers again, and now she AA'as being kept by 
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him. Yes, Lovsto had been a hard liver, and he had been fond 
of a drop ; that was so. But he had been as good a man as 
anybody. — 

Froken Fosser explained that on the night of the tragedy Fru 
Lovsto had rung up the exchange about half-past twelve and 
asked to be put through to the sheriff. As she got no answer 
there, Froken Fosser had told her that Kastrud himself was at 
the golden wedding at Fosser ; would Fru Lrovsto like to be 
put dirough to there Fru Lovsto had replied : “ No, it’s so 
for away ; I’d rather find out if there’s anybody at home at 
Linlokka.” It was three quarters of an hour later, in Froken 
Fosser’s opinion, that the accused had put his calls through to 
Doctor Lund and to Fosser. 

Doctor Anna Heier, assistant to Doctor Lund, was the second 
witness. She looked like a little girl in her short pale-green 
frock, -with a golden, waved shingle, her rather ordinary girlish 
face masked by a pair of big spectacles with light tortoise-shell 
rims. Her manner was practical and direct — ^and Paul did not 
know how it was, but he was reminded of himself as a young 
man, new to business and enjoying himself in the part, as he 
showed linoleums and gave good advice about ventilation to 
Trondhjem couples setting up house. But he knew very well it 
was perhaps no more than a fancy, if he saw some resemblance 
to this in Doctor Anna Heier. — 

She repeated in substance her evidence as to the state of 
things she found on arriving at Aamot’s villa on the night of the 
tragedy. Fru Lovsto had been very severely injured by her 
husband’s attempted strangling and had also suffered internal 
injuries in the abdomen ; her assailant had knelt \vith one knee 
on her stomach. It must be characterized as a regular attempt 
to murder. 

“ Then your opinion is that if the accused had not inter- 
vened, the deceased would have taken the life of his wife ? ” 

“ There can scarcely be a doubt of that in my opinion. If 
the accused had come only a few minutes later, it would 
probably have been too late.” 

Then, with a sudden shock, Paul heard her name called, and 
tlie next moment the door opened. A Red Cross sister came in 
supporting Lucy ; Doctor Heier %valked on the other side of her. 

P^l looked^ that way, as they, helped her to a seat in a bent- 
wood chmr with arms. She had a mass of violet veiling round 

er ead and throat ; within this he saw part of her face, 
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yellowish white with two brown spots like abrasions on the 
cheek-bone right up under the left eye. 

After that he sat looking down at his hands, which lay before 
him on the yellow table. He had an attack of palpitation, so 
violent that he felt ill and was unable to take in much of what 
was going on around him — all he made out was that she had 
herself applied to give evidence, and that she had already made 
two statements. These were read out. Then the magistrate 
asked : 

“ You have expressed a \vish to make some additions to the 
statements you made to Sheriff Kastrud and Doctor Lund ? ” 

" Well, that is, it’s all correct what I said there, but there’s 
something else I’d like to say.” Paul thought he did not recog- 
nize her voice. “ I’d like to have it written down that it was 
alwa3rs me that began it. Selmer has only rung me up once to 
ask how my boy was and once to hear if I’d got a letter from 
him.” She paused as though to summon up her strength. ” But 
all the other times it was me ; that was what I wanted to ask 
to have written dow. He’s never been to see me either at the 
shop or where I live, except when I'd sent for him and asked 
him to come," because I didn’t know what I was to do. He — 
well, and his brother too, the doctor — they were tlie only friends 
I had that I knew it was any good asking to do anything. And 
I couldn’t have any idea it was going to end in my getting him 
into anything like this ” 

Paul felt that now she was looking at him — ^he looked up 
for an instant, and then he fainted in his seat. 

The golden yellow evening sunlight seemed to splash through 
the huge budding chestnuts, and outside the little town the 
narrow strip of fiord lay gloriously blue, as Paul and Hauan got 
out of the car. 

“ I can’t imagine after this,” said Hauan, “ that the charge 
against you will be sustained in any form. Naturally, there 
might be some idea of grievous bodily harm resulting in death. 
— But it seems to me very unlikely that any indictment wll be 
made out now.” 

Paul sat listening with half an ear. He remembered Lucy’s 
look all tlie time, and all the time it was as though he must faint 
with the pain of it. She was going to die, of that he was quite 
certain, and it had been like a severing of the last filaments of a 
living tissue, when they looked at each other a while ago. Now 
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there was nothing left in his life which could not be inade new 
and different, he knew that ; but it had been like a death, when 
the last tie broke 'which bound him to his own past. 

Olsen the warder was in for a moment that evening, just as 
he was going to bed. He evidently noticed that Paul was shame- 
«< scene he had made by fainting in court. 

Ho, that’s iiothing to w'orry about, that isn’t. You see that 
every day, fainting in court, let me tell you. Defendants and 
witnesses and prisoners — ^bless your heart, they faint away and 
k sorts. — ^Why, I remember when I was a recruit 

-—the ^ boys had to be vaccinated, there was small-pox about 
that trae ^would you believe it, they toppled over one after 
the other all down the ranks, great big fellows. What do you 
think of that now ! ” 

Paul laughed. 

You’re a kind man, Olsen. You’ve done what you could 
to comfort me all the time 1 ” 


Ten days later he was informed that no charge would be 

brought against him and that the order for his detention was 
cancelled. 

Julie Selmer drove down to fetch him. 

, spmg rain was falling fast when he came out into 

e yard ; the smell of wet earth and growing grass and sea air 
was so good that it was quite incomprehensible that anything 
could be so good. In the gardens on both sides of the little 
prison yard the maples were bursting into leaf— the pale-green 
clusters of flowers were still compressed, only half out of the 
^ sheaths of die buds. And the celandine which grew 
a ong Ae stone \ydl-— but he had always thought celandine such 

ye?lmv^o\TCr' strong green leaves and little, golden 

Met? Selmer laid her hands lightly on his shoulders and they 

» and rather bashfully. 

What_ a pleasant person he seems, that warder.” 
les, isn t he ? ’ 

stIS 1 ^ ; they were 

" TiiJ q/i the rain drummed on its hood. 

•' tS you would prefer me to drive.” 

Pnnf’ aaidhxs mother with a smile. 

and ^ ^ t^hich clicked and clicked 

and cleared a segment of tlie wind-screen of raindrops, and at 
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his mother’s hands on tlie wheel. The road was pretty bad in 
places ; the little car jumped and muddy water splashed around 
them. Patches of it were being mended, so that they drove over 
road-metal that had just been laid. Light-green fields and brown 
plough showed tlirough the grey mist of rain. 

Julie had a lot to say — told him how they all were at home. 
Paul did not say much. His mother told him nothing of how she 
had been during this time. Nor had she said anything about it 
in her letters. 

They were nearing Linlokka ; after some moments of silence 
Julie said suddenly : 

“ Do you remember that Easter, the year Sigmund v^as in the 
first class at school and I got him home — or rather, I didn't get 
him home, I got him to the hospital with a broken leg ? Hans 
had been sewed up and put in plaster of Paris in the Christmas 
holidays, and you had had your arm in a sling ever since the 
ski-ing at Hegghullet ? I’ve never cared to worry you by letting 
you see I was anxious about you. But heavens, what an appalling 
thing it seemed sometimes, that I’d collected three young males 1 
One ought not to go in for bringing boys into the world, I often 
thought — ^they’re either ghing you scares all the time, or if they’re 
not the kind you need get scared about, they’re not worth 
having. — 

“ You understand, Paul, that I see very well you’ve done 
nothing all through but what you were bound to do. You 
couldn’t get out of helping her — nor could you do anything but 
defend her, when she was attacked. Why do you smile when I 
say that ? ” 

“ It’s almost word for word what Father Auberive said to me. 
As you see, there is a bit of common ground after all, on which 
you and we can meet.” 

He was standing in the hall at Linlokka, taking off his hat and 
coat ; his motlier went upstairs. Bjorg came stealing out ; so 
small and woebegone she looked, in a black dress — oh yes, of 
course, she was in mourning for Johannes. She paused for a 
moment — ^then ran up to him, threw her arms round his neck, 
bent his face dotvn to hers and kissed him, crying miserably : 

“ Oh, Paul — oh, it’s terrible that you should have gone 
through all this I And you who’ve always been so good and 
kind ” 

He laid his arm lightly about her shoulder — ^it was undeniably 
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a relief that she took it like this. So long as it lasted, anyhow. 
He had dreaded the meeting with his w'ife a good deal. 

“ There, Puss — don’t cry like that ” and he drew her w 

him into the drawing-room, where Hans and Evi were waiting 
at the tea-table. 
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VII 


F RU LOVSTO had been transferred to Our Lady’s hospital, 
and Hans Selnaer, who was attending her, thought that if no 
unforseen complications supervened she might well be up in the 
course of a week. Froken Alsaker told Paul that she had been 
to visit her several times. — ^Marie Alsaker had received her chief, 
on his reappearance at the office, as though he had been away on 
a business trip, and everything she spoke of seemed a matter of 
course. 

Paul thought, perhaps it was only due to the state of his own 
nerves that he had had that feeling on the day he saw Lucy again 
in court. But in his inmost heart the certainty remained. The 
invisible something that had passed between them, had been 
death. 

But of course, his having felt that something died at that 
moment need not necessarily mean that she was to die. 

It was not altogether easy to be back again. 

Helge had excused himself from going out to Linidkka the 
day he came home : “ I’m sure to see father in town to-morrow.” 
Paul understood. So he and his son met in church next morning 
and said nothing to each other till they were coming out after 
Mass. Helge said : “ Good morning, father,” — and then he 
turned his face up to be kissed, as he had always done when he 
was smaller. Paul thought, I shall remember that expression in 
the boy’s eyes as long as I live — ^precisely, because he merely 
divined, certain that he was never to know, how much the child 
had lived through in these weeks, Mthout saying a word about it 
to anyone but his confessor, and scarcely to him either outside 
the confessional, if he knew Helge aright. 

Then the Prioress herself came up, beaming with cordiality, 
and asked him to breakfast in the Institute. Paul fancied she 
was a trifle more cordial even than usual. — So he and Helge 
breakfasted togedier and talked about the school, and Helge asked 
when the new house would be ready — ^and he said something 
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about Johannes’s death and funeral too. “ It teas a very good 
thing Sunnic w.as where she is, while it happened,” said her 
brother in passing. ” It must have been easier for her to take 
it in the right tvay in tltosc surroundings." 

The letters he had had from her — he preserved them as precious 
little things. But that did not prevent his agreeing with his son 
— it was a vert' good thing Stinnic had been abroad at this time. 

The lower depths of his peace of mind were not disturbed by 
the sensitive shyness of which lie was aw.arc cverj’ time he met 
an .acquaintance. What he usually experienced w.as a mtlier too 
demonstrative friendliness. But he did not meet verj' many. 
Only now did it dawn upon him how in the course of years he 
had become .a stranger to all his old circle. He actually knew 
hardly anyone in Oslo now except a few intimate friends, and his 
co-rcligionists ; the latter he certainly knew vciy well in one way 
and not .at all in another. 

He was inclined to wince too at the thought of the new house 
at Vindern — tliat just at tills time he should be moving into a 
populous garden-city quarter. Certain of the papers had printed 
a good deal about the " drama of jc.alousy,” as they called it ; 
his name had been mentioned in some, but not in all. He could 
not say that lie was insensible to this. But there were otlicr 
things which he felt so much more strongly now, and felt con- 
tinually — or was conscious of them, for it was not sentiment but 
a kind of perception of clcar-mindcdncss. And for that he 
thanked God. 

The fifth day he was in Oslo he went up to the hospital to 
visit Lucy. The Sister who showed him up tvas Norwegian, he 
could hear ; she introduced herself as Sister Simona. She asked 
him to wait outside a moment while she announced the visit to 
Fru Lovsto t " her throat still looks rather ugly, so she would 
like to put something over it." 

So he had to stand outside her door for a while, till Sister 
Simona threw it open and let him pass ; tlien she shut the door 
behind her and he was alone wth Lucy, who lay tvith the violet 
veil around her face in a white bed in a room where everything 
was white except herself and a black crucifix with a white plaster 
Corpus on the wall above the bed. 

She had arranged the violet veil over her head as in the pictures 
Mary, but she held it gathered tightly under her 
chin with her yellow hand, and her face within the veil was 
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“ Do you think that’s so strange ? Well, but you know, I 
haven’t dways been as I ought. And I’m afraid I’ve got quite 
away from religion and that. For you know, I was brought up 
to be ver}' religious. But when they turned me out of my home 
the way they did, though I hadn’t done the least thing wrong— ^ 
They had a place here in town, the Friends we belonged to ; but 
I knew very well that of course they’d have heard all that about 
me, which wasn’t even true, and so I never went to any meeting 
there ” 

Paul gave the hand that he was holding a little squeeze. For 
that matter he had had the impression at the time that Lucy 
probably regarded the God of her fathers as something like a 
local divinity for Skiringssal. 

“ Well, but don’t you think too,” she asked timidly, ” that I d 
better try and think a little about God now — in case I should be 
going to die ? Now that you've turned religious yourself, you 
must agree with me there ? ” 

Paul sat looking down at the sallow face and the clear eyes 
which looked up into his. God — ^He judges none for what they 
do not know and rmderstand. In a way he had never been so 
struck with her beauty as now, when there was only a remnant 
of it left, but her soul seemed to shine through it — a sort of 
vegetative soul which had been ravaged by good and evil without 
her having any clear knowledge of what was what 

“ Those things that papa and the people at home were always 
talking about — the blood of the Lamb and all that, you know — 
why, Father Falk told me you believe in that too ? ” 

Yes, we do.” 

“ Even the — more educated and intelligent among you ? ” 

“ AH.” He said quietly : “ Last autumn, when I was in Eng- 
land, I confessed to a priest in Newcastle. He had been all 
through the war. He said to me, if death should come upon me 
suddenly, so that I had no time to prepare myself, I should only 
resign myself into God’s hands and say : ‘ My God, when I think 
of Thine infinite perfection and of my own infinite imperfection, 

I am so sorrowful, so sorrowful, so sorrowful ' ” 

" Fancy, I think that was mvfully nice,” said Lucy, slightly 
stirred. Yes, that was the impression I got too, from what 
Father Falk said. — But look here, if Roy and Eva Marie turn 
Catholic, they won’t have such a strict time as I had when I 
was a child, will they ? Not allowed to do a blessed thing ? ” 

Paul laughed quietly : 
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" No. Eva Marie shall be taught to dance and Roy to play 
the piano, I can promise you that.” 

" Then you don’t think it’s sinful ? But it seems to me the 
nuns here are kept so strictly. I say — ^what if your little girl 
should turn nun ? ” 

“ Sunnie was very fond of dancing. But she thought more of 
other things. If she is led to turn away from dancing and the 
like, she does so of her own choice.” 

Lucy gave a long sigh of relief, and Paul had a distinct feeling 
that a weight was taken off her mind — no doubt she had felt it her 
duty to say something to him about God and religion, since she 
lay here and was perhaps to die. — But now it was safely over. 

“ Paul, you must have had a terrible time over this,” she 
whispered, and now her voice had quite a different sound, warmer 
and more natural. 

“ No, I hadn’t.” He smiled faintly, and again he squeezed 
her hand. 

“ You may be sure I thought about you ! ” 

" Did you } ” 

" Yes— did you think about me ? You weren’t angry with me, 
were you ? ” 

He shook his head : “ No. I hope I thought nothing but well 
of you.” 

" I say.” Her eyes wandered over the pale room which 
whitened all the light about them. “ There’s something I want 
to tell you.” She took his hand and without looking at him laid 
it on her bosom and pressed it down, so that he felt a little hard 
object lying in the hollow of her breast. He guessed at once that 
it was an Agnus Dei or a medal which one of the Sisters had got 
her to wear. 

“ Do you remember one night when I was with you in Mun- 
kedams-vei ? It was so frightfully cold that you had to get up 
in tlie middle of the night and go into the other room to light the 
stove. And then you found something amongst the coke which 
we thought so queer, because we couldn’t make out how it had 
got there — two of those little sample bottles that had had eau de 
Cologne in them, and they were tied together with a bit of ribbon. 

So we each took one and were going to keep them for always. 

Do you remember that ? ” 

Now that she spoke of it he seemed to remember something 
of the sort. It was one of those things which seem utterly idiotic 
when you recall them next morning in broad daylight ; he had 
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an idea that he had thrown his little bottle into the stove. — Lucy 
went on : 

“ I’ve kept mine always. I tied a ribbon on to it and then I 
used always to wear it when I was really hopeless and thought 
there was never an)rthing but trouble for me in this world — ^then 
I put it round my neck and thought of that time.” 

A moment after Sister Simona came in with the dinner tray, 
and Paul left. 

He rang up the hospital every day and asked how she was. One 
afternoon a few days later the answer was that Fru Lovsto was 
not so well, but he did not get the impression that it was specially 
serious. But next morning Hans came up to his office and told 
him that she had died an hour ago. The symptoms pointed to 
an affection of the brain. Whether this had any connection with 
the injuries she had received, it was impossible to say for certain, 
without holding a post mortem, but there was no occasion for that. 

Hans sat there for a while, chiefly no doubt in order to satisfy 
himself that his brother took it calmly and was not going to do 
an3rthing out of the way. But Paul was very calm, and when 
Hans Selmer had left he went up to the hospital to see the dead 
woman. 

A DAY or two after Lucy’s funeral Sister Simona came up to 
Paul outside the church. They talked for a few moments of Fru 
Lovsto's illness, and then the Sister gave him a little packet from 
her. Paul opened it ; it was the little scent-bottle ; a long 
light-blue silk ribbon was tied round it. He put it in his pocket 
for the time being. 

That evening when he was up at the new house, trying to find 
a place in the little rooms for all the pieces of furniture that 
Bjbrg refused to part with, he remembered the little bottle. He 
took it out ; the ribbon had become entangled in his rosary, and 
he unravelled them and looked for a moment at Lucy’s farewell 
greeting. It smelt of the perfume she had used of late — " (Eillet 
bianc ” was printed on the little shiny label that was stuck on 
the bottle. 

Why in the world had she hit upon t/iis ? he thought, with a 
sad smile. Because after all it was true, naturally. It was as 
tme as anything in this world. Paul wound the ribbon round 
1 little bottle and stuffed it inside the white porcelain figure of 
-.ady of Uourdes which had been given him long ago by 
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Fru Gotaxis and whidi he had carried with liim ever since. Let 
her iceep it, as she lias kept so man}'' other secrets. 

By tiie Scvcntccntlt of May * P.-iul and Bjdrg were more or less 
settled in the new house. 

P.iul h.ad not seen a Scvcntecntlr of May in Oslo since i905, 
he rcllectod-~-in 1 906 he was at the Guards’ camp. It was lovely 
weather — he stood at die door of die veranda looking out while 
waiting for Bjdrg to get ready. Round about die bright litde 
villas were closely packed, widi newly planted gardens bursting 
into leaf ; the morning sunshine had a grey glint from all the 
broken slate roofs, and all the flags hung limp and still in the 
still, summer-like air. Along all die little roads of the villa 
quarter people were making for town, parents in their best with 
bows of the national colours, little cliildren in white with litde 
flags in their hands. The bigger children who were to walk in 
die procession had gone in some time ago. 

The telephone rang in the sitdng-room. 

" This is the Institute — is that you, Paul ? ” It was Sister 
Maric-Halvard. “ Now listen ; Fru Lund’s ill and we’re in a 
regular fix — wc can’t get hold of anybody to play this afternoon, 
when the cliildren are to dance folk-dances. So we thought of 
you. If you won’t do it, wc have only Sister Flavia and she’s 
never played tiic Nor^vegian dances before.” 

One of diose thoughts which came so easily now — as insects 
craAvl over one’s hand when one is lying in the grass — made him 
hesitate for a moment. Was it a kind of demonstration of friend- 
liness that he was to be put in the foreground at die festival this 
afternoon ? 

“ You know, if you can’t get anybody else I’ll come. But I 
don’t even know what pieces you want played ” 

“ No, of course you’d have to come three-quarters of an hour 
before it begins, then you could have a look at the music. In 
the gymnasium ” So it was arranged. 

Dear goodness, yes, it was a fine sight — the closely packed, end- 
less stream of little red-blue-and-white flags gliding past, carried 
aloft by brightly clad children, cliildren in white, children in 
nadonal costume. The sunlight flashed on the brass instru- 
ments, which looked as if they were carried along by the stream, 
and the notes of the patriotic songs throbbed rhythmically fae- 

* May 17 is a national holiday in Norway, as Independence Day. 
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neath the hurrahs of the youngsters. So thin and sharp the little 
voices were, when one could distinguish them separately, as they 
went past, whisking their flags under the green foliage of the limes. 
But in front and in the rear ail the children’s voices were merged 
in one shrill roar. 

Julie Selmer had put her arm through Paul’s. The tears 
poured do^vn without ceasing over her thin brown cheeks ; she 
did not even trouble to tvipe them away. Thank God, thought 
her son — at any rate she won’t have to see what %vill be the end 
of the world that was hers. — 

- Clouds of dust already hung in the air like a yellow haze. ^ 
the procession passed up the low green slopes of the Palace hill 
between the thick black crowds it looked like a flickering stream 
of red flames. Behind the yellowish fafade of the Palace fine- 
weather clouds welled up, edged with silver, in the dear blue sky. 
A wild cherry-tree up in the gardens stood out white and green 
among the other foliage ; the cherry w'as just coming out. The 
leaves of the limes along Karl Johan were delicately transparent 
and shone like little flames in the sunshine. 

“ Do you know how far one would have to go to find snow 
now ? ” Paul suddenly asked Hans. “ I feel I’d like to take a 
run on skis this evening.” A memory of former Seventeenth of 
Mays had flashed across him, when he had walked up Bogstad-vei 
with his skis over his shoulder against the stream of holiday-clad 
folks who tvere making for town. There had been times when 
he could put on liis skis at the gate of Frogner saeter and have the 
whole forest almost to himself, wdth a silvery crust covering all 
the broken ground, rotten ice on the tarns and here and there a 
little red flag to greet him, on some hut where people were 
staying 

“ We’re going to Sigmund’s this evening, have you forgotten ? 
I’m sure mother won’t like it if you don’t come ” 

It was true. And they were to have an early dinner with 
Hans and Evi in their new flat in Kirke-vei. This rather hectic 
revival of family gatherings w^as — ^well, it was pleasant for Bjorg, 
who had so few other opportunities of meeting people now. 

Besides, they could not tell how much longer they would 

g e their mother with them. 

jorg and Evi were waving and nodding spasmodically — on 
other side of the street, along which the children’s procession 
still streaming past, stood Ruth and Jo Braastadlykkjen in 
the front rank of the dense mass of people looking on. Ruth 
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looked charming, in some ivory-white thing, younger than when 
he had last seen her, thought Paul. 

^ Braastadlykkjen had picked up Wee Jo and the boy sat astride 
his fatlier’s shoulders. He was a fine youngster, golden brown 
all over— his ring of hair, his round little face and chubby bare 
arms and legs, and the velvet suit he had on. Paul was reminded 
of the latest child-psychology with all its twaddle about fear 
and repressions — one would think those people had never seen 
a child that is left alone by the grown-ups. Wee Jo looked in 
front of him with an unapproachably calm and rather cross 
expression like a self-sufficient and not too gracious little idol. 
From time to time the father or the mother approached the 
divinity with rites of adoration. 

When the crowds closed in after the passage of the proces- 
sion, the Braastadlykkjens came over to speak to the other family 
group. They began to stroll back together in the throng. Ruth 
walked in front with Bjorg and Evi ; handsome and imposing 
she looked bet^veen the two smaller faded women. Julie Selmer 
and Hans followed with Little Erik and Helge, and last came 
Jo leading Wee Jo and talking to Paul about his recent work. 

In the Great Square they got hold of two ta.xis. Braastad- 
lykkjen insisted on their going out to look at his fountain which 
had been set up in a square in the eastern quarter. So they 
drove out through the decorated streets, where the tram-cars 
carried flags and pennons and the stream of people surged to 
and from the centre of the city. The dust of the pavement was 
already thick with chocolate-wrapping and a litter of coloured 
tissue paper — here and there a serpentine flew over the crowd, 
caught in the troliey-mres and fluttered its motley streamers 
overhead. 

The square with the fountain was surrounded on three sides 
by new blocks of flats — ^long, sober-looking fafades of orange- 
coloured stucco %vith big, square \vindows lying flush with the 
wall. Along the pavement little spherically trimmed trees had 
been planted. The whole arrangement -was very neat ; one 
seemed to see just how it had looked in the architect’s drawing: 
only the other day. 

“Do you recognize the motive?” Joe asked PauLrivith s 
laugh. 

It was a group of two young bulls butting at each other, » 
under their feet the white jets of water foamed out and splasl® 
into the octagonal basin. 
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Certainly it was a fine work, and Jo had reason to be pleased, 
and Ruth to be both pleased and proud. — Only Paul was thirl- 
ing of the moonlight and the wild landscape and the elfish life 
there had been in the lingering movements of the beasts as 
they closed with one another and gave way again, and the short, 
coal-black shadow that played about the feet of them. The 
group was good — and the wildness of that night scene he had 
in mind was not a thing that could be carved in stone and set 
up in a square. 

They did not get away without having been out to Bestum 
with the Braastadlykkjens afterwards — they had now settled at 
home for good and had found a pretty villa with a studio in the 
garden. Jo was very keen on showing the things he had done 
and the year-old little girl, Kari, “ the best thing either of us 
has done.” — Jo and Ruth seemed very happy together ; Jo had 
degenerated into a real model husband, said Sigmund--with a 
little side-slip just now and then. So all was as well as it could 
be, and he had many fine things to show in the studio, and after- 
wards they all had to have egg-flip in the pergola — a loathsome 
article of diet, but it seemed to be the right thing on the Seven- 
teentli of May. They sat there chatting very cosily, wlfile loud- 
speakers and gramophones and distant music filled the air with 
sound under fire fresh green of the trees, and Bjorg scolded to 
a rather irritating extent because Helge had spilt egg-flip on his 
white sailor suit. 

It was too late for Paul to go on to dinner with Hans and 
Evi. He had to ask Jo to ring up a taxi. Helge said, then he 
would go back at once with his father. 

“ So you’re going to join in the dancing, Helge ? ” said Paul 
as they drove into town. “ That’s somedring new for you ? ” 

” There’s none of the other boys that’s taller than Therese 
Nilsen,” said Helge indifferently. ” And it looks so idiotic when 
the girls are taller than the fellows they dance with. So I came 
in just to make up.” 

The school gymnasium was decked with flags and two Sisters 
and a caretaker were arranging the rows of chairs . Helge instantly 
volimteered to help. Paul sat down at the piano and began 
looking through the music, and then Sister Marie-Halvard came 
and gave him the programme. 

“ Tosten og staveti comes first. Well, you see, the programme’s 
not so original that you’ll need very much preparation.” 
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Paul tried over the accompaniment to Tosten og staven. 

“ What made you tliink of asking me, by the way ? Was it 
you ? ” 

“ No, it was our Mother. You know, you were such a brilliant 
success with tlie music for ‘ Saint Cecilia ’ a few years ago. — Yon 
didn’t mind our asking you, I hope ? ” she asked quickly. “ You 
weren’t going anywhere else ? Helge said you were coming to 
the festival.” 

“ Yes, that is what I intended ” He hvisted this way and 

that on the piano-stool. “ That is — to tell the trutli I felt more 
inclined to take a long ski-run — a couple of days perhaps — 
alone, through the Nordmark. Or over in your country, Sister 
Marie-Randi ! ” 

“ But can’t you do diat ? Take a couple of days off. There 
ought to be good going still on the shady slopes in the forest. 
And do you know — when there’s snow on the north side and 
spring on the south, it’s fine 1 ” 

He had slipped into saying Sister Marie-Randi instead of 
Marie-Halvard, and suddenly he noticed tliat they were on the 
familiar terms of old days. 

” I suppose you never get out for any trips now, Sister Marie- 
Halvard ? ” 

“ Twice to Tryvandet with my class and once to Troldvand, 
that’s the farthest I’ve been since I came home from France.” 
She looked at him, and slowly the blush spread over her clear, 
freckled skin. In spite of the white head-band and the black 
veil she was all at once very like the Randi Alme of old days. 

“ You see, Paul, we haven’t so very much time for dwelling 
on the past. But that’s a small matter — that we haven’t time. 
The great matter is, that we still have with us all there was of 
good in our old life, only that we possess it in a new way — ^all 
the past tliat is worth continuing to possess.” She laughed 
softly. “ Even one’s habits, good and bad — I don’t mean simply 
that they continue to stick to one like a plague, a daily reminder 
of one’s own imperfection. As for instance when I notice how 
difficult it is for me to be fond of those of my sisters whom I 
don’t particularly like. But what I mean is that those things 
about us which are a part of ourselves and used to be our faults 
— ^we find that they are still a part of our being, but they’re 
transformed into something else, which ” — she made a gesture 
with her hands — “ forms the outline of us. In such a way tliat 
we understand we shall continue to be ourselves for all eternity. 
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As it says in the office for the dead : ‘ In my flesh I shall see God 
my Saviour, Whom I myself shall see, and my eyes shall behold ; 
and not another.’ ” She changed her tone again, laughing but 
with a face as red as a berry. " As for instance~you know I 
was always a terrible one for preaching and jabbering. Now I 
have no time for that, nor am I allowed. But it has been turned 
inwards. Do you understand what I mean ? ” 

Paul looked at her seriously : 

“ Yes. I understand what you mean. I believe.” 

She blushed again : 

“ So we may say, as your great-uncle St. Paul used to put 
it : ‘ Thy grace is sufficient for me,’ ” 

A fleeting smile replied to hers : 

“ That too I have begun to understand. Now.” 

At that moment Sister Ilga came up, the little German Sister 
who' was always laughing. She was laughing now : “ Oh, Sister 

Marie-Halvard, you must come ” she whispered *, some 

catastrophe or other had occurred in the boys’ dressing-room. 

Sister Maiie-HaVvard iaughed and ciapped het h-awds togedaet 
— then she nodded to Paul and ran. Paul turned back to the 
music, looking for the next number on the programme. 
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“TIGER” Brand Ivory Finish 

Mamifaelifed by 

THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd., 

Man(i^i^9 t 

BALMER LAWRIE & CO., LTD., CALCUTTA 
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PHONE CAU ECO (3 linw) 


THE NOOGHLY BAi Ltd. 


43, Dharamtala St.. Calcutta 


For Security, Service and 
better I2eturn of 

Your Money 


Branches Howuah, Salkia, Beldr, 
Bauv, UnARPARA & Serampore. 

Mff, Director, 

D. N. MUKERJI M.U.A. 





5 P/CE £ 6 PICE' PER DRAM. 
Pre-War Rates: No increase In price. 

BOOKS : 

External Homoeopathic Medi- 
cines & First Aid ... Re. 1/- only. 

Epitome of Homoeopathic Prac- 
tice ... ... As. -/8/- only. 

Homoeopathic Herald— A Monthly 
Journal: ... Annual Es. 3/- only. 




ECOHOHICPHAHHACY.WCLIVESt.CAL. 


The Main Prop 6 Stay of your family 
Is the MOTHER 

The Main Prop & Stay of your Life 
is your BANK 

Wa cordially invife your Co-operafion 

THE ASSOCIATED j 

BANK OF TRIPURA 

LIMITED 

Patron ; 

His Highness 

The Maharaja MANIKYA BAHADUR, e.c.s.i. of Tripura 

Paying Dividend 
at the rate of 

Me. Director: \ pur, 

Kg.- 

Dev Burmsa \ 


Chief Office : Agartala, Tripura State 
Calcutta Office : II, Clive Bow 
Mophone : CAL. 1332 Telegrams; BANETEIPDE 
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e Onrw Primary, Sccondaty and Tertiary 
SrRtaaitTTaB _ „ poiEonons Bora, ulcerated Borra, Mack pimplDa 

I A f" Kliuidular swelling, tenrry sores, 

■ j/il'it y S n iJl'Jf '13 , Mood and skin diseases, imd is a marrclloni 

^ . ,,.11,,,. rimcdy lor impoTcriahed blood, Ecrroni 

debility, premature decay or want of ufreagth 
end energy and the fearfni complaints. Any 
„ ^ one who baa need it will not deny the fort that 

ttir ta ^ arsa^ (with gold) la the best blood Pnrifiet and a charm that infnaes fresh rigonr into the syatem. 
e miitnre is pleaaant to taste and is free from any injnriooe ingredient. It is perfectly harmtei in 
its action and is equally efficacions to the healthy and the diseased. Price ; 1 phial Rc. 1, 3 phials 
R^2.8. Per dozen phials Ri. 9. Pojfoye; At. 8. Rt. M-O and Rs. 2.13-0 respeotivclT. 

Kaviraj Rajendranalh Sen Gupta Kabiratna, 

^ A M R IIT A N I A M 


SOLD EVERVWHERL 
AMRUTAfiJAN LTD., P.O. Boi Xo. 6825 . Cnlctiifo. 


ALL OTHER PAINS 


‘‘SWASTIKA” SOAP 


-.-a , <iT * — ? '.1 — f — iiwiveovr ui Aiiiuiieu '-'Uuniiuin, cujuucc wocjtct 

the pr^acts prepared by 3Ir. Samt Ch. Chaltcrjce, M.Sc., oi the SffSEtika 
Thp /-Ttfliino? rtAH# it pves tne great pleasure to stnle that they are of very good quidity. 

fffzst* SS% * control appears to be yci 7 efBcieot and if this qualify is throughout maintained, it troula bring 
great credit to the expert and orgauircr” THE’SWASTIKA INDUSTRIAL WORKS, Banknra, (Bengal) 


Dacca 

Myrnensingh 

ChitteGpng 

Noath^ 

CbaomuliaDi 

Basrhat 


BEHAR CIRCLE, 


NATH BANK Ltd 

HE«i Office .-CALCUTTA. 3253 (3 |j„„) 

BRANCHES: 

CALCUTTA CIRCLE. BENGAL CIRCLE. ASSAM CIRCLE. BEHAR CIRCLE. 

P“ccs Ganhsti _ , 

gamhmr Mymensinch a, Pafaa ■ 

If™™? Ed. Chittarong Shillong .Tamsbedpnr 

Bhowanitxire Noiihali Bhnhri c. t- 

Mygrage Chanmnhani Temur Sakchi 

Howrah Baiiihat SW^ag 

NORTH INDIA CIRCLE i-OswBpore, Lncfaiow, Delhi & New Delhi. I 

Branch opened on Stb December at 201-B, Harrison Eoad (Sadasnkb Katral 


CALCUTTA CIRCLE 
Calcutta 
Shambmr 
HarrisoD Ed. 
Bhotraninore 
Ballygrmge 
Howrah 


Patna . 
.Tamsbedpur 
Bakchi 
Chaibafla 


initialise and efficiencj, probabl;) more t5an anf olRer 

reducer me uncerla.nt^ attaefies to one economic affairs due to We risk of 

ptemaiare deat^y 

. _ Consult with 


rnigii 



BANISH VOUR 

DRINKING WATER 
TROUBLES 


BY USING 



necessity 
lor 
every 
. village 
liomo 


Hiphest 

Recommend' 

aliens 

from 

Oiroclors 

of 

Public 

Hoalfh, 


Hygienic Honsehold Filter Co. 

Sbitdar Ragan Street, Calcutta. 'PhoDC : 16.TI B.R. 


The Central Bank of India, ltd. 

"The Lflrgest Indian Joint Stock Bank In India" 
f EsfcbmM-JQJt ) 

Authorised Cnpitfll Rs, 3,50.00,000 

Subscribed Oipltnt •< •• u 3,36,26,400 

Paid-up Capital •• „ 1,68,13,200 

Reserve ft Other Funds •< •• „ 1,36,43,000 

Deposit ns At 31.12«1941 •< <• „ 41.31,90,353 

Head Olflce-Mohntmn OandhI Rond, Fort, Bombay. 
Branches and Pay OHlces throughout India. 
Alanaging Dlrertor-Mr. H. C Captain, J. P. 
DIRECTORSi 

Harldas Aladhnvdas, Esq , Chnlrmon. 

Ardeshtr B. Dubash, Esq. Bapujl Dodobhoy Lam, Esq. 
Dlnshaw D. Romer, Esq. DhaniniseyfllulfflJKhatnUfEsq. 
Vlthaldas Kanjf, Esq. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Kt. 
Noormahomed M. Chinoy, HormusJI FramJI Commissariat, 
Esq. Esq- 

London Agents—Mcssrs. Barclays Bank Ld. and 
Messrs. Midland Bank Ld. 

New York Agents— The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
Banking Business of every description transacted on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
CALCUTTA BRANCHES* 

Main Office-100, Clive Street f Barnbazar-71, Cross Street. 
New Alarket— 10, Lindsay Street ; Shambozar— 133, Corn- 
wnllls Street. Bhoxvnnlpore-8A, Russa Rond 

branches in BENGAL* 

Dacca, NnrayangnnJ, Mlrkacflm, Jnlpalgurl and Siirdwan. 

branches in behar* 

Jamshedpur, Muznffarpur, Gaya, Chapra, Jaynagor, 
SItamarhl, Bettlah, Mndhubnnl, Khngarla, 
Kntihar, Klshangon/, ForbesganJ and Rnxaul. 

Branch In Orissa «—SnmbnIpur. 
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WORKS OF PROF. BENOY SARKAR, Dr. h. c. 

1. Semomit Derehpmmt. Vol I. Pnges 464. fis. 8. 
Vol. II. Pnges 420. Nine OlarlB, Es. 6 (Demy) 

2. Impm'al Pukrenci ris-a-ris IforM Economy. 
races 172, Fiftesn Charts. Ra 5. (Royal) 

3. Indian Otirnncy and licscm Bank Problems, 
Pages 91. Fourteen Charts. Rs. 3. (Royal) 
Comparaiive Birih, Death and Oroteth Bates. 
Pages 30. Nino Charts. Re. 1. (Folio Double-coluraD) 

5. 77/ff Sociobgi! of Population, Pares 150. Six 
Charts. Rs. 3. (Royal) 

G. Social Insurance Lcqislation and Staiisiics. Pares 
470. Nine Charts. Rs. 8. (Demy), 

7. 27/a PoUiical Philosophies Since 1905. Vol. I. 
Parcs 401. Rs. 4 (Double Crown). Vol. II. Parcs 
700. Rs. 12. (DemyJ. 

S. The Politics of Boundaries and Tendencies 
International Bclation'i. Vol. I. Pages 340. 
Rs. 2-8-0 (Double Crown). 

9. Tfic Foliiical Jnsiitutms and Theories of the 
Hindus. Pages 270. Rs. 7. (Roynl) 

10. The Sociology of Paces, Cultures and Euman 
Progress. Pages 410. Rs. 7. (Ropl). 

1]. T7ic Science of History and the Hope of Mankind. 
Pages 80. Re. 1. (Demy). 

12. Inlrodiielion to the Sewice of Education. Pages 
173. Re. 1-4-0 (Demy). 

13. Coniparaiire Pedagogies in Belaiion to -Buhlio 
Finance and Kathnal Wealth. Pages 134. Re. 1. 
(Double Crown). 

14. The Aesthetics of Toung India. Pages 124. Ea. 2. 
(Double (>own) 

15. The Might of Man in the Social Philosophy of 
Bamalrishna and Ttrckanamla. Pages 2S. Four 
flonns (Double Crown). 

1C. Oredings to Toung India. Pages 190. Be. 1. 
(Double Crown). 

17. Chinese Beligion through Bindu Eyes, Pages 363. i 
Rs. 8 (Demy). 

18. Crcaiire India. Pages 725. Rs. 15 (Demy). 

19. Folk'Eiemcnt i>i Binhi Culture. Pages 330. Rs. 15. | 

20. Bindu Art : Its Eumanism and Modei'nism, 
Pages 44. Rs. 2-8-0 (Double Crown). 

21. Achkwncfds tu Exact Science. Pages 95. 
Rs. 3 (Double Crown). 

22. Lore in Bindu Literature. Pages 94. Rs. 2. (Demy). 

23. Stilrarnti (EDglish trnnslatiou from Banshit). 
Pages 300. Rs. 6. (Royal). 

4. The Posiiire Background of Bindu &>ciohgy. 
Vol. I. Mrodueiion to Hindu Posiiirism. Pages 
770. Rs. 16. Vol. n. Hindu Maierialim and 
Baiural Sciences (second edition in the press) 
Poges 360. Vol. HI. Hindu PoUHcs and Economics 
(second Litton in the press) Pages 240 (Royal). 
CHUCKERVERTTY, CHATTERJEE & CO., LTD. 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 


?? DIABETES ?? 

IJso from today, onr world-renowned I 
‘SAKOTM” nnd it will core yon completely | 
ind qnioHy. It decreases the 'specific gravity, 
makes the nrine free from sngnr and albnraen j 
and leinvenates the whole system. Ye^ easy i 
to nse. Eesnlt from the first dose. Price one 
phial 11 As,, S Phids Ee. 1-13. Postage, etc. 1 
citra. Detdled catdogne iree. Wanted 
agents everywhere. 

HOMED RESEARCH LABORATORY (M. R.) 

DACCA (Benj.!) 
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MITRA MOOKHERJEE & CO., Bankers & jewellers 

35, Ashutosh Mukhcrjce Koad, Bhowaniporc, Calcutta. Phono— .^outh 1278. 



N.B.— Wo hare no Branch Shop nor any other bnsiness than the Unique Banting and 
Jewellery one hero. 


A Km iKvmmKi 

TEACHING 


GEOMETRY 

(BOOKS I TO IV.) 

BY 

VISUAL DEMONSTRATION SETS 

ENTIRELY A NEW CONCEPTION 
NEVER CONTEMPLATED BEFORE, 

NOT ONLY IN INDIA BUT EVEN IN THE CONTINENT. 

Highly spoken of and appreciated by Head Masters of 
H. E. Schools in Bengal and Other Provinces. 

PEICE LIST AKD OIHEE JSTOEJfATIOKS OK APPLICATTOK. 

0, Shikdar Bagan Street, Calcutta. inventors, 

■hone: B. B. 1634. DAS & COMPANY. 
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Is a curable disease though dreaded. Do not give up hope. Our renowned 
"ARSEN O-TYPHOID" is a harmless and excellent tried remedy for 
Elephantiasis and filarial scrotum, legs, hands and breasts etc. If is 
in the market since 1928 and has earned the admiration of the suffering 
public and the medical profession alike. Ask for free leaflet. Goods 
available from all Chemists, 

Blood Pressure 

— 

Depend absolutely on “ERUSEDOL” the successful remedy for this 
dreadful disease. It promptly removes the painful symptoms of head and 
heart and tones up the nerves. It is a safe and speedier treatment for 
relieving, curing or preventing high Blood Pressure. Issued in tablet 
form. Leaflet free. 

MALORA 

_ 1 1 

Is a sovereign remedy for “Ataiaria” and all other kinds of fevers and if 
can safely he relied on as a perfect and scientifically adjusted preparation. 
It kills the germs outrightly and helps digestion. The iron and vitamin 
contents of this remove anaemia and create new blood and invigorate 
the system. Ask your nearest Chemist for the goods. 

Very .attractive terms to the dealers and agents. 
Pricelists and leaflets are sent free on request 
Wanted respectable agents. 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Sera, Phages 
and various injectable products. 

6, ChovRfInghee Road; Calcutta. 


INDUSTRY YEAR BOOK AND 
DIRECTORY 1942 

14th Year of Publication 


Rs. 8/- onl 5 ', Postage One Rupee Extra. 

IT IS THE RIGHT BOOK AT THE RIGHT MOMENT- 
WHEN BUSINESS CAREERS ARE BEING CARVED OUT OF 
INITTATIVE AM) OPPORTOMTV 

WHEN BUSINESS INFORMATION IS THE FOUNDATION 
OF FORTUNE 

WHEN BIG MONEY IS BREEDING FROM WAR CONDITION 

THE BOOK IS A flHNE OP INFORMATION FOB EVERYBODY } 

A practical book for four daily personal use— pages crammed with ten-thousand- , 
and-one business and niarketing points, details that yon are always wanting in ' 
your every-day work, and with the up-to-date on-the-spot Traders’ Lists that you . 
have never before been able to find and that jmn need just now more tlian ever. 

Over 25000 addresses of Traders properly classified will be found in the Book. 


INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS 

The hmiemettich cl Radio Ccmmimiation and Prineiplet 
of Reception feoin the Broadeailtng Slaljont of the Wottd are 
explained in detail In 

RADIO RECEPTION IN THEORY & 

PRACTICE. 

Bv VIRENDRA KUMAR SAKSENA, B,Sc (Hons,), 

M.Sc., GrAd. I.E.E. (London), Jr. iNsrr. R.b. 

(New York). , r ' - 1 j u 

Valuable dtrccDons for construcoon of aenal and earth 
systems, valves and crystal receivers and for identlficaHon cf 
imemnrioiwl stations news service of the world u-im time 
schedule, wave length, etc. are cont.ifned in the book. - 
A Most Reliable Treatise on Radio Engmcermg. 

WITH 104 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Price Rs. 2/8A Postage Estra. 

The characleristic taste and delicate {laronr of the vdde Tmge 
of coiifeclhns made In Bengal have an inesisttble appeal to 
people of all nalhiiahties. 

TO PREPARE ITIEM AT HOME FOR PLEASURE 
OR FOR PROFIT, READ 

BENGAL SWEETS. 

By Mrs. j. HALDAR. 

The volume supplies directions to the minutese dmd fw 
the preparation of all varieties of s\Necaneats of B^gal, 
including Sandesh. Rasagolln, Mithai, Sale i^dca, MAao* 
blvsg, B^has, Gxonuc Conserves, Sops, Xhoa and Mi^ 

Preparations, etc. tvith modes of their preservation. Um of 
utensils, treatment of ingredients, methods of cooking nave 
been explained in full. (Third Edition). 

More ■than IHO Items of Confections of Bengal hare bm 
Cbrered in the Book. Postage Extra. PlICE Re. uVlh 

BOOKS OF THE WORLD. 


OTHER INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS. 


Industry Year Bxk & Directory . . 

.. Rs. 

8 

The Sphere of Tea 

.. Rs 

3 

Safety Matches SC Their Manufacture 

.. Rs 

2.8 

VWde World English Correspondence 

.. Rb. 

2 

Indian Perfumes, Essences SC Hair Oils 

.. Re. 

1-12 

Indian Pickles, Chumeys 6: Mornhbss 

.. Re. 

M2 

Manufacture of SjTup, 4th. Ed. . . 

.. Re. 

M2 

Manufacture of Ink, 4ih. Ed. 

.. Re. 

M2 

Indian Tobacco & Its Preparations 

.. Re. 

M2 

Home Industries 

.. Re. 

M2 

Manufacture of Rubber Goods . . 

.. Re. 

M2 

Independent Careers for the Young 

.. Re 

M2 

Cotton Dyeing SC Printing . . v 

.. Re. 

M2 

Utilisation of Common Produers — 

.. Re. 

M2 

Prospective Industries . . 

.. Re. 

M2 

Disinfectants and Antiseptics 

.. Re. 

M2 

The Vegetable Oti Industry 

.. Re. 

M2 

Dental Preparations . . 

.. Re. 

M2 

Manufacture of Confectioner)’ — 

.. Re. 

M2 

Milk SC Milk Ptixlucts . . 

. . Re. 

M2 

Manufacture of Batren’es 

.. Re. 

M2 

Phparation of Crops hr the Marker 

.. Re. 

M2 

Practical Metal Citing 

.. Re. 

1.J2 

How To Do Business, 2nd. Ed. . . 

.. Re. 

M 

Oifeers for Agents SC Middlemen , . 

.. Rc. 

1.4 

Sietches of Indian Industnes, Vol. I 

.. Re. 

1.4 

itches of Indian Industnes, Vol. II 

.. Re. 

J.4 

Trades Manual 

.. Re. 

M 



MANUFACTURE OF DISINFECTANTS 
AND ANTISEPTICS. 

Bj- M. y. critter, 3LSc. 

The Book Covers; Classification of Disinfec- 
tants— Ra'W Jlaterlalg— Carbolic Acid and Creosote 
— Liquid Disinfectants — Solid— Electrolytic Chlo- 
rine-Bleaching Powder— Sick Room Disinfectants 
— Insect Powders, both household and Agricultural 
—Insecticides— Antiseptic Preparations— Medicat- 
ed Cotton and Gauges— etc., etc. Price He. 1/12/-. 

UTILISATION OF COMMON PRODUCTS 

LEARN: The Utilisation of Citrus Products, 

Lemon Oil, Citrate of Lime, Manufacture of Citric 
Acid and Tartaric Acid; Jfanufacture of Alcohol 
from Molasses; Utilisation of Bagasse; Manufac- 
terc of Papain, Sathl or Indian Arrowroot, Abir, 

Banana products; Utilisation of the Fibres, e.g. 

Aloes, Coconut, Hemp, Plantain fibre. Bowstring . . „ , , nmi imi«;irauoji -5 ui — 

fibre, etc. Manufacture of Essential Oils, Absolutes Metal Articles— Safety 

and Concretes, Tinctures. Liquid Enracts. etc.; Subjects treated are Shpt^ 

Manufacture of Starch, Palmyra Sugar. Catgut, Razor Blades— Wire Pin- 

Glue, Casein, bone phosphate; Utilisation of Horn UIre— Wire Hinges— Brass Tubes , 

waste, Leatfier Waste, Cork Waste. Tin Waste, Hair Pin-Paper Clip-Brass < 

Soot Coal Ashes, Blood, Fish Scales, Active Carbon, — German Sliver Spoons * fjarrol.s 

.Animal Charcoal. Price Re. 1/12/-. Ware.s-Comb£-Motor Car Mudguards uarre 

^Mc^r«STRIESOFINDiA 

I Contents;— Introduction — Chemical Composition Contents*— Possibllincs of Utenucsl indusrn^ m 

-^ateehu Trees— Trade Forms— Country Method , ^ General Processes, Sulphuric Add and 

of Manufacture— Defects in Country Method and . -j 7 :., -nJ othgf Gdorides, 

their Remeay— lloaern Sclentlflg Method— Manu- Salphaos, HydrodJOTC Aa^ Zac aad offler ^ . 

faotnre of Cuteh— Adultcratlne Cutoh— Manufac- Rxashm Chlorate, OJonne, Blrachaig Pm-der, INimc «ao, 
tare of Katha— Prepared Khair— Kheesal and Amojonk and Amoioaium CompoumJs, Taanic and Gallic 
Dyee-tJambler-Productlon and Trade Aoalysla. Add, Ortec 

THF RFTAII TRADE Add, Hydrogen Perodde, Sodim S'h«rc, Alum, white 

ties of the Trade, (2) Key to Retail Selling (3) Price Re. 1/12/-. 

t^fsTor^” &a^ revised EDITION lU^OUT 

1 Methods, ( 8 ) How « J^^/?S'alnts ) MLK & MILK PRODUCTS 

i Col^ewine^SS’ a 2 )°st? 0 k Tafias. (13) Eayins The booh gvB the manufaBiire of arddes which 
' Methods, (14). Pjices and Rronts. (15) Keeping of pcisoa uses c^ery day. So it T.’ill be useM to the housfrwfe 

■;.“s±'"i,Js"A'.a‘ “Mtts; . i *15 

GUIDETOM^ffiFIMiACCIDENT, “ 

INSURANCE, Condaised M9Ig (10) Evaporated MiU^ (H) Milk 

By Prof. J. C. MITRA, F.S.S. (London), F.R.ES. po.*.dej. 02) Malted Milk; (13) Milk Sugar; (14) 
A text book cwnplcte in «bcui 300 pages (Demy 8 vo.) Cbhana; (15) Dalu; (16) Khoya, Etc,, Price Re. 1/12/*. 
for stidents and those having any thing to do wth the above PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARAl IONS 
isuranos. It cDmbir.es the result of long study of dte audwr wn'ttsa by Expert Giernks and Pharmacists 

of the science of insurance with the econcmics of Adr Prin- ^ jj dependabla 

dple and Practice gving details of every phase of the buriness. j.j. jg i^jyiDED into Thr£B Sections and^ SOME OF the 
All the inmesdes of the subjects are luridly exjdained and Subject Dealt wtih are: — 

made easy even for those who are novices in Insurance. Drugs and their Pharmacology, Et^pments, Weights 

It is the only book in India embodying all forms of ^ Measures Drugs and thdr Qa^catmn, Manipuladwu. 
Insurance in a compostc volume (erccpc Life Assurance). Ait , 5 f Ccmpoiniding, Omtfflcnr, Powders, Plli making, Tablet 
and while mecring the requiremeno of sujdents preparing tnafciDg, Suppositories, Emulsions, Miscellaneous Process— 
for duar degree ctaminarions, it sdll make the general readert Liniments— Mixtures— Waters— Syrups — Tinctures— Lodons 
i ^ conversant with these forms of Insurance and Extracts— Inhalaaons, Pnannaceudt^ Formulas: Asthma, 

. then all informauon about thar origin, Kstory, types q.j^ Influenza, Cough— Fever Mixtures— Rheumaric, Bilious 
1 devriepment. Liver Mixtures— Indigesrion and Dianhoea— Diseases 

^ Various notes and rulings of Law Courts have been Pertaming to Ear, Eye, Nose, Toorii, Throat— Syrups and 


PRACTICAL METAL CASTINa 

By D. DEY 

Scbolnr of City nnd Gull(]*i Inulltatc of TecliDo- 
log?', London; Induatrlnl Uxtcnxlon iRRtllate, A'ew 
York; clc, A treatise on the art of founding with 
practical details of pattern maker’n shop, foundry 
shop, roelting', pouring and cleaning shop and non- 
ferrous casting. Aluminium anu Bronze alloy 
castfngr as home foundry products Is treated in the 
book on a medium scale with but modem equip- 
ments. An effort to describe ail about the modern 
foundry shop has been made in the paces of this 
volume to enable the younff men lookinff an 
Industrial career to profit by it Price Re. 1/12/-. 

MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES. 

There are many marketable articles which one 
can ™am:fECtorE by help ot ' 
yet may make some profit by selllnc them. Jms . 
book reveals a number of such manufactures with 


for dudr degree examinations, it will make the general readert 
' ' _ conversant with these forms of Insurance and 

. then all information abour thar origin, Kstory, types 
1 devriepment. 

Various notes and rulings of Law Courts have been 


tided in dw text and for faaiiries of reference an exhalls' 1 Blood Mixtures— Pain Balms, ^xa Diseases — Com and 


. index has been added. In brief, every reqinrcncnt of W 
reader has been andapated and met in full. Any one an 
» any thing to do with the busings of Marine, Fire Pi 
.Acrident Insurance trill And the book invaluable, a 
lv~i in one volume of all classes of Insuraifo; 

6- Extra. price Rs. 2/8/-. 

BOOKS OF THE WORLD, 


Wart Applicadoa— Miscellaneous Preparadons— Tinoures ' 
and Waters— Medicated Gauges — MaAerio g — ^Lab elling , 
Packing etc OVER 200 P. NICELY PRINTED. 

One Formula may earn for you a Lot. Learn the 
Manujatiure & Trade too. PliCC Rc. 1/12/n 

POSTAGE EXTRA IN ALL CASES. 

I THIRTY-ONE GROSVENOR HOUSE, 

CALCUTTA. 


Some Useful PuiiUoos of the Calcutta Uniifersity 

Studies in Phiiosophy and Reiioion— By Dr. Basil Kumar Maitra, s.a., ph.n,, Demy 8vo. 
pp. 25i. Es. 4-0-0 

History of Indian Labour Legislation-By Dr. Rajani Kanta Das, p!i.d„ Demy 8yo pp 408 
Rs. 3-8-0 . , . . 

Indian Culture (Kamala Leotores)— By Hirendranatli Datta, jua, b.l., Demy 8vo. pp. 130. Ee. 1-8-0 
A Manual of Buddhist Historical Traditions- By Dr. Bimaiaoharan Law, m.a., pIud.', Demy Syo. 
pp. 146. Ee. 1-8-0 . 

Khandakhadyaka with Prithudaka’s Commentary— a ralnabio wort of Hindu Astronomy— By 
Piobodli Chandra Sengnpta, jr.A., Royal 8ro. pp. 175. Rs. 2-8-0 
Poetry, Monads 'and 'Society— (Sir George Stanley Lectures, 1941 delivered in the Dniversity 
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Proceedings of the Indian History Congress— Third Session, Caicntta 1939. Royal 8vo. pp, 1696+ 
Lsi. Rs. 10-0-0 

The Federal System of the U.S.A.— By Dr. Nates Chandra Ray, m.a., p1i d,, Demy Svo. pp. 319. 
1940. Rs. 3-0-0 

The Santal Insurrection of 1855-57— By Dr. Ealikinkar Datta, .m.a., rh.n,. Royal Svo. pp, 108 
1940. Ee. 1-8-0 

Courtesy in Shakespeare— By Dr. Mohinimohan Bhattacharyya, ji.a.. pIi. n.. Demy Sro. pp. 246 
1940. Es. 3-0-0 

The Little Clay Cart— (An English version of Mriclichhalcntika) By S- K, Basil, jr.sc.. Demy 
Svo, pp. 163. Re. l-S-0 

The Problems of Minority— By Dhirendranatli Sen, .ii.a., pIi.d,, Royal 6v'o. pp. 820. 1940, E«. 7-8-0 
Development of Hindu Iconography— By Dr. Jitendrannlh Banerjee, ji..a., ph.n,, Royal Svo. pp. 473 
and 10 plates. Es. 7-0-0 

Philosophical Essays— By Dr. S. N. Dasgnpta. c.i.e-, ma. p1i.d., Royal Svo. pp. 398. Rs. 5-8-0 
Public Health As A Social Service — By Dr. -I. B. Grant, iin., ji.pm. Dy. Svo, Pp. 6S. As. 0-8-0 
Calculns of Finite Differences — By Praniatbanatli Mitra, .m.i., rl, Dy. 8vo. pp. 232. Rs. 7-8-0 
Adam’s Report on Education-lS 35 - 183 S-cdited by Anatlinath Basu, m.a., i.d. (Ijond.), Demy. 
Svo. pp. 643. Es. 5-0-0 

The Din-l-llahi (or the Religion of Akbar)-By Mnklianlal Rayebandhuri, m a., n.i,., Siistit Dy. 
Sro. pp. 383. Rs. 3-0-0. An exposition of Akbar’s religion ba.sed on the .study of tlie 
original sources. The author, after having .surveyed the historical uod cultural back- 
ground of Akbar’s period, deals with the various religious conimunitips of tiie time. 
Asutosh Sanskrit Series-No. 1. Part I (S.iriratarainiansa Bliasyavartika’i edited by 3Dr. Auanta- 
krishna Sastri and Vedanlatirtiw Asokanafh Sastri. m.a. Royal Svo. pp, 444+68. Rs. 5-0-0 
Bulletin of the Teachers’ Training Department— No. 2 (Planning a lesson) Royal Svo, pp. 9,9. As. 8 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE— may he obtained on application to the Registrar, Calcutta University. 
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NOTES 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Birthday 

Rabindranath Tagore was bom on the 25th 
BahaMt, corresponding tihis year to the 8th May. 

Many are the poems on his birthday and 
3n the Hindu New Year's Day which he wrote. 
He is no longer with us to add fresh ones to 
ihese, nor to present to the world-inspiring 
iddi'esses on the Hindu New Years’ Day and 
m Ms birthday. But the poems and addresses 
vhich he has given us continue to inspire us and 
idd to our joy. 

Three of Tagore’s birthday poems have 
)ecn translated for the first time and are pub- 
ished in tins issue. The one in which be recalls 
lis birthd.ny in China has a peculiar significance, 
nterest and inspiration today. Says he there : 

Once I went to the tend of China, 

Those whom I had not met 

Put the mart of friendship on my forehead 

Calling me their own. 

The ^rb of a stranger slipped from me untnowiDg, 
The inner man appeared who is eternal 
Revealing a j 03 -ous relationship 
Unfopseen. 

A Chinese name I look, dressed in Chinese clothes. 
This I knew in my mind 
"Wherever I find m.v friend there I am bom anew, 
Life’s wonder he brings. 

TOien after his return from Chinn he was 
iven a most cordial welcome at the Calcutta 
Iniveisit 3 ' Institute Hall, he stood before the 
udience dressed in his green Chinese birthday 
obes for a few seconds for their delectation. 
Old it was then obsen’ed that, whatever gar- 


ments he wore, he appeared divinely tall and 
dirinely beautiful. 

In the third of the birthday poems transla- 
ted by Dr. Amiya Chakravarty Rabindranath 
Tagore VTote ; 

M.v birthday, I know, 

will .soon merge with one unvaiying day, 

.4nd be lost in the morklese sequeHM of Time. 

To tliose of his numberless young and old 
contemporaries who were privileged to know 
liiiii personally or even only through his writings, 
ids birtliday will always remain gloriously 
separate from all other days in tiie year. And, 
hereafter, too, those who vill^ know him from 
his writings will also consider his birtliday a red- 
letter day. 

The Failure of the Cripps Mission 

Whatever self-complacent Englishmen may 
saj’, tile Cripps Mission has failed. The Notes 
which we wrote on it in om' last issue contained 
an exposition of the objectionable features of the 
British War Cabinets’ proposals, which were 
bound to lead to tlic failure of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s mission. The resolutions passed by the 
Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress and by other nationalist bodies, the 
correspondence between the Congress President 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, the statements and 
speeches made by Hindu Ala’uasabba President 
V. D. Savarkar, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Shri 
0. Rajagopalachariar and other leaders have 
shown why both the original and the slightly 
modified proposals were unacceptable. In oim 
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Inst issue Wo published two arijck's on the fill)- purl willi '‘Defence,” ('nc citadel of Bfit'. 
jeet, nml are iiublisliing uvn lunro oii (lie tame iinfjcrialism. 

topic in this. The mntci'inl contained in all Conndcncc in oneV mvn'clf is a corntBCiic- 
tlicfo spcedlics and writings need not be repeated, able ami necesfiiiy virtue so long as it does n“ 
lliere ..was in_icnlitj_ n£thmg_.“iib.stantjullj;_(legcu(a'a into unwarranted ovcr-coiiGdcncC' 
new in the propo.=al.s so far as 11)0' confcrjiient Rui di.strusi, in ibe capacity, or rather firm 
nf'ndff rights on Jndfan.s or the ra i-sing of t'he in (licMnc.apacity ,ofjjfhcra,_wr 3 )oiHrany_pro® 
-Political. status-oLIiidia-was -concerned. TTiatT'ro'w'arnmt if, !■“; not an amiable quality, parti- 
Indimvouid be granted Dominion Status on some ciilarly when it fcn'cs.tbo pinposc of feeding 
umneiitioned date after !, be, conclusion of the ones own vanity. 

i -av'was an oid"pFoThiEC. 'That India’s future Jo is not denied that Bntisiiers arc tougn 
oiislilutibh would be drafted by Indians them- figditcr-s that they make good leadeis in war 
elves bad also been stated long ago. These and that (liey “Ed® f 
Id promises or Btalcmcnts bad never been tliey arc supreme m t ic a mid in tiitet rc-pecte 
IE satiSactory. What was strikingly or that they are superior to all Af. ate m these 
ne rwrtl e option proposed to be given to respects, can no ongcr be bell ved or afaed. 
parts !f India teoin or not to join the proposed 'J’l.e Japanese liad piwed_dec£es _a_go_tet tey 
Indian Union if they cliose Jp„ 


form a were equal at least to some Europeans in war. 


sSe Union’ of Mlmir'-OiviOllStJraiia'-hh And the Chinese have been giving incontestable 
.,Pm,.r;fqn-'dirRS:"’’'This possibility of the vivi- [(roofs of their reiy great militay genius, courage 


Si^"^^3ia’ coulT never be'’ contemplated ijnd endurance for the past five years. ^ So a 


with equanimity by any Indian nationalist. It general proposition that all A^icsjreinfeior 
T- tiin bounden duty of every to Europeans in war can no longer beliiddown. 


true son and''daugbtor of India to fight such a AsYor Indians, both in the last gi-eat world war 
sinister possibility tooth and nail. and in the present one both privates and officers 

The problem of immediate urgency is bow have pro-red their mettle— proved that they are 
best India can be defended. Bvciytliing possible not inferior either to Europeans or to other 
for the defence of a country can never be done Asiatics. It cannot, therefore, be held a priori 
unless its defence is both Ynejluty _an_d_die right that there cannot be and is not any Indian who 
of its citizens above aU" and in the ‘firit"pacer js fully able to discharge the duties of a Defence 
TIi51i~not’tlie‘case so rar as tne deleuce..qf Member. 

India is concerned— Indians have no voice in it. If the British Government wishes to exploit 
Tlic tWa'^dSKrt’s proposals did not make any /and utilize the influence of an Indian National 


now departure in this matter in the least— 
Defence W'.as_tp_reniam entirely the British 
GdvernmentiB.j:espqniil)illtjl After some'^is- 


Government in the interests of both Britain and 
India, it must bring into existence a real Indian 
National Government, A faked one will not do. 


cussioh with some icaHefs''Sir Stafford Cripps no /, It is only a real Indian National Govern- 
doubt agreed to have an Indian Defencc/^nent which can recniit, train and equip as large 
Member in the Viceroy’s Executive Council-/ a citizen army as is necessary. It is onJy a real . 
but all reaJj).05\StJ®,s...tg^mam in the hands Indian National Government which can so in- 
of the ..Cginmanderrin-Chief. Such a proposal dustrialize the country as to be able to stimulate 
could never be accepEbleloIndian nationalists, production and turn out arms and other war 
I The British War Cabinet w'anted to make materials in sufficiently large qualities. And 
the world believe that Indians had been ^ven lastly, it is only a real Indian National Govem- 
the right to defend their counti-y— they- were to ment which can rouse the spirit of the people 
be responsible for it. But it waiites ponsihil itv to the hipest pitch and make it the decisive 
Power wh ich YlieAVar Cabinet wantcfT factor in winning victory', 
to im^'se oiTIutEraT If Indians are to be really nB-i,,, j,!,,..)- r n . , „ . 

responsible for the defence of India, they dhould p ^ ^ Rejected Cripps 

have their own Indian Defence Alember witl) “’’oposals 

not less powers than such functionaries enjoy in The Aluslim League wants Pakistan Tlie 
free countries. But the Bntish Government is Cripps proposals mark Pnkkio , 

not willing to give such powers to any Indian, but cert ntr kaf v/ f 't 
iVhetiher they really believe that there is no want= i= l 

Intban fit to be entrosted with such powers and Pakirtan Muslim Tp ''”®9UivocaI promise 

corresponding duties, we do not know. But there Dlehk":*-' - ^ know that d ’ 

« uo doubt that they are entirely unwiUing to the 


TMflinn+Tr 
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)ri)VitK'C— ^ 113 - in JJcngnl or iiip Pniijal), wouW ''"lairily ami (l(iriia(:oK;', is loath to be nithlees in a 
)e cajt m ftivour nf Pakisltin. npnoe Jlr, M, A, "" fe P'" i" " 'i‘ii_et__sircngth. 


lintnili ims no( nccc'itlcil ilio Ci'ipji.'’ j)i'njni?:ilf. 

Jau'dharhl Nchni" 

Iknivj, “Tile fir.-t Brilt-li News rflmMor” 

magnsine/' piiitlislics wi ilie front cover of its ,u,- jV /? e / d / ■ j ; 

issue tor Januaiy 29, 1912, a striking iiorirnif Sader on Rabmilranalh 


Said AvclibWiop Conno Iniiip of Canterbiin' when 
Arfmi viMfcfi liim iti 19.1S : "Such n pjensniit iind 
ngre-aWr gcndcninn ! Who uouki iranpine (hat ho 
wonhl f-h.ike up n conlinent ? ’’ Last week if looked 
a'! jliouch {he fhake-up was cau'^ing TVliitohall fo 


of Pandit JtnynImrinI Nehni, with flic lolluwing J«8orc 

At tlic opening coreinon 3 " of tlie Tagore 
Aferaorinl Libraiy at Laliorc on April 11, 1942, 


hvo line? imticr it 

“Iniiia’.s J.wAiMin.w, N'miiu) 


(lie Ilon'lilc Mr. N. R, Sarkcr delivered a strik- 
'i.n.i *' ' 1 ^ M, 000, 000 (iimiftls an impronib'd jng iuidress. in [lie course of which he said : 

' I lliink I sliinilil L-oiigriitulalc .vou on your ilcci- 

TiniHn ivn find III,, fnllnwmr, cliDfCn ft medium of such a univereal 

) • . following pniagiaplis jlm meimiry 

fluOut JJini . of the i'oet and the rich heritage he has left us. This 

NVlmi ihc SodnlM-No (me who lias Hiidlcd poWe cily near the norlh^oslcrn gateway of India- 
hindit ("Wbe .Man”) Nehm’s lif,. am! wotb would in llio Land of the Five Rivers, ivliich in your pictures- 
li" likely to i-f in him a tr.ice of f!i> oniiorlniiNt J'lf If nnnirp, Jlr. President, has witnessed the rise and 
piililician, or of the rtiwnril who would sell out to (he ™ l-mpire.s and can boast of a ciilfure and civihsa- 
wiiiniiiR fide. IJven Mahatma Gaiidtii, admitting |lin( 1“" I™”; 'f »] Yena'.-tlf cil.v of lahore 
lie oftm (luarrellcd with J'eliiu, .«aid of him 1 '‘Ifi' J«‘ll.v fee proud of being one of tlic fwl to pay 


is a brave and cuimigcwis man . . . when I am no more, 
he will know lioiv In r.iny on ray work.” 

For fen )’car» iiS-yeat-old .lawaliiirlal Nchni was 
OeiiiTil fieerotarj- of ilie Iiirlian Xalitmal Coiigrc.-s; 

has been iline lirmv II' Presideiil He is alill a mem- „ ' , , - , 

her (if lire Coiigrc.«a IVorkiag ( •oumiiltee, piidinc roll'';'!!™ books. A Jibraiy' is the receptacle of 
.spirit of Indian nationalism, leader of 300,f)00,()00 sottl.s ““"'iTf 
’in ilicir Itglil for polilical iiiilcpcDdcnco. 


im rc-pecifiil homage to tlie raeraeny’ of th.it groat 
s-otil in m fitting a manticr. 

I consider flic manner very fitting beemso in a 
'cnse there is a striking similarity between the life's 
work of the poet and a libraiy ccmt.iining a varied 


langiiagcji. in poem, .'ong and prayer, in fiction .and 


A Socialist, and conscqncntlv a sworn enemy of drama,, science and tic fine arts. Inpt are troMu red 
Fascism, he Imtes alt that ts sordid and oiilwom iti lifc 1“’ "? Ralimdrajaa j,„s 

Miinliy all the dirt ,iud povertj- winch goes with the nmself aaiil. as if the nngh y music of the ocean is 

sjhisss i'“' '™"" £S«'*.:3 sa- 

Tim 'r.ln,v.r iMliMmll'^iirrh Ivim Pniidii lomcs from I* mall of onc ago or clime only, but represent flic 
tin a!^i™!rniin 'it ^ Tv',!shmiri Rr-ibman's Ho Highl of llic liiinian mind ill its eternal search of the 

alT,h-ed'iT^S,,llilcm Urnnk n elleei nnif tmknoivii and the siiblimtr. They I'onstitiite the arch 

arnied at ..eciali m ilirtnigli the intellect end tiro g .. Kpj.ipp,, fjicio,,'' hnt\ve.'n one nee jmd nnoiher. 


tlio hmrl. 


that hridges the distance between one ago and another. 
We trace essentially the fame chanicteristirs in 


, Deep was the imprc.ssion made 0,1 hiin when he jj;, 

I isilcd a peasant srlllemcnt j cars ag , bt . P inbutions alike fianscend time and place and contain 

(icay rtangc of hoert ; innWd »<■ aPP"*! to all liumaiiily Ihrouglioiit the ages. Tlicy 

Tliey stioivcrcd time nlirclion on u a characterised by wlial is known ,as “Weltanschauung'' 

on 11 .S with loving and hopeful eyes, im if we were the 
bearers of good tidings, Hie giiidos who were lo lead or a worW conception. 
them lo the promised land. . Speaking of the now chapter in India’s 

“Imoking at them and their misery and overflowing „[|(,ioniil nnd political life wliich started with 

gratitude, I was filtf with shame and serro";; J"”"' flio Stvadosiii inovcinont, Mr. Sarker said ; 
at. my own ni-sy-going and comfortable life and our t . • t j' . t- 1 j ' i;i;»'i 

petty politics of (he city wbicli ignored this vest mniti- The new ch.ipter m India's na ipna! and po Wical 
lude of semi-naked .sons and danglitois of India, sorrow life which started with the ‘'Swadeshi’’ movement and 

at the degradation nnd werwhclming poverty of India, whose first surge was witnessed in Beu^l, owed a 

A new picture of India .seemed to ri-o before me, great deal 0 Rchindran.ath. If Bepin Chandra Fa 
naked, starving, cnislicd an'd utterly miserable.” was tiic philosopliical mteipreter of tliat new ferment 

Jaivnlmrlal Nelim is n gentle, sensitiyc man, bn of nabonal irlca ism, it Sn Aurobmdo wk tk aotne 
'■innble of anger as such men can be. Br lam has felt political force who gave a shape to those thoughts and 
hrcling of hfe’ tongne S recSt wrote But ycais ideab, Tagore was the poet and minstrel who provided 
'ipont in prison have not given him any personal hatred the. cinolional iaspiratipn that enthused ‘bo whole 
if the British, some of whom he includes among liis nation. Imiiig Bengal in the early yeare of the 20ih 

il^l^d t;:;s'‘;nr:fllUs”.' h?“m™ 

i Ho loves English po'etiy and winter spprki, iravds siistafning and ennobling than this rousing mess.agc 
■housnndu of miles makinp specdies adding up to of the poet . 

:'iillions of ^ords, believing it is no more tlian liis duty ^ 

■'') beloved India. ,, , . .. _ « 

So good is talmrlal as a man «tnt he is ^ 

^ mes a bad ppliticiaa. Cultivated himself, he bates 
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this 


2l!fe 53^ 1’’ 

Translated into Eng]i.c]i, it will road fomclhing lilcc 

“As indeed tjieir grip will tighten, 

So indeed will our bond break. 

The more that their eyes will be blood-red, 

The more will our eyes open" 

Referring io Rabindranath’s ■^de\\'s on 
British imperial policy in India the speaker 
observed : 

Equally prophetie were his qbsen’ations about the 
mistakes of British Imperial policy in India which he 
criticised not with any acerbity nor to popular 

applause but with a righlcotLS indignation. He foresaw ^ _ 

that injuriicc must ultimately recoil on those who com- foUoniog poem of tbs Poet-Seer. 


what is dnngerou.s for Japan is u'ot tljc outer 
of the West, but the acceptance of the motive force 
the I^’cstcm nationalist as her o\ni. Her social J 
nre already showing signs of defeat at the han^ 
politics. I can r-ce her motto, taken from scieacj-; 
' Surv'ival of. the. fittest ’ writ large at the entrance • 
her pre.«ent day hi^iy* mottp whose meaning ; 
"Help yourself and never heed what it cosis to 
Again, “To imbue the minds of a whole people 
an abnormal vanity of its onm superiority, to tcacn 
take pnde in its moral callousnes and ill-begotw^ 
wealth, to perpetuate humiliation of defeated nabo^ 
bv c.vhibiting trophies won from war, and using thew 
in .cfihools in order to breed in children's minds con* 
tempt for others, is imitating the B^est where she has a 
festering sore, whose swelling is a savcIJing of disease 
eating into its ritality.” 

Mr. Sarker concluded his address thus ; 

1 can do no better than conclude by quoting the 


mitted that injustice. 

It was many years ogo that he wrote : 

‘^Engfancf k gamrW ftravgfh through her Indian 
Emnire but if sh^ seeks to emasculate the Indmn 
prople/then this accession of strength at the expense 
of the vast populace of India must one day bnng ik 
own 


India would be a thorn on the side of the British Em- 
pire and India’s weakness would prove the nuoation of 
England's Empire.” 

Everybody both in India and England, is today 
realising the full significance of this warning. 

The Speaker proceeded to observe : 

Hot merely in respect of India but with referents ^ ^ 

also to the cirilisatjon of the West, the prophetic wonfe China Fights Both Japan and Illiteracy 
nf Tatwre, uttered a quarter of a entmy ago, have proved 

r T°.. aa 1017 ?n hie •STotlrtn^Kcm ft 


"The world today is wild with the delirium of 

hatred, 

the conflicts are cruel and unceasing in anguish, 
crooked arc its paths, tanked its bonds of greed. 
All creatures are ciying for a new birth of thine, 
Oh Thou of boundless life, 
save them, rouse thine eternal voice of hope, 
let Loves lotus with its inexhaustible treasure of , 

honey ^ 

open its petals in thy light. 

0 Serene, 0 Tree, 

in thine immeasurable mercy and goodne.*® 
wipe away .all dark stains from the heart of this 


too true. Writing as early as 1917 in his “ Rationalism 
Tagore remarked " The naked passion of self-love lif 
Nations in its drunken delirium of greed, is dancing to 
the clash of steel and howling veraes of vengeance.” The 
West certainly did not like those words of Tagore, but 
it did not take people too long to see how veiy true they 
were. I cannot resist the temptation of quoting another 
prophetic passage from the same book I have just re- 
ferred to ; 

“ Where the ^irit of Western Nationalism prevails, 
the whole people is being taught from boyhood to foster 
hatreds and ambitions by all kinds of means, by the 
manufacture of half truths and untruths in history, by 
persistent misrepresentation of other races and the cul- 
ture of unfavourable sentiments towai^s them, thus 
continually brewing evil menace towards neighbours and 
nations other than their own. This is poisoning the 
very fountain-head of humanity. It is holding Up 
gigantic selfishness as the univemal religion for all’ 
nations of the world.” 

Look, again, at Tagore’s remarks about Japan. There 
also we see that coming events cast their shadows in his 
writings long before any one else thought of them- While 
he welcomed without resen'ation Japan’s progress 


London, April, 12. 

The pace of nationai reconstruction in China des 
pile the calls made by her epic resistance over fiV' 
years to the ruthless Japanese invader was outline! 
by the Chinese jkmba^ador in London, Dr. Wellingtoi 
Koo on Sunday night. “ None of the old time apathj 
was left,” Dr. Koo declared : " One felt everj-wher? 
the eyCT-quickeaing tempo of China reawakened anc 
rehabilitated. Her dual mission is to continue tbi; 
reconstruction and fight ferv’idly for her freedom.” 

The Ambassador said : The biggest stride had 
been in education. The five-year-plan launched ii 
March, 1940, to bring about total resistance to tb^ 
enemy and ^minate illiteracy among 165 millions had 
already r^uited in the teaching of 45 millions to read 
through colleges, and itinerant teachers. ’ 

In addition technical developments in free Chin’l 
mduded tie opeimg of six thousand post oflices, A 
buiidffig of over three thousand miles of roads tt 
ereeuon of numerous radio stations to link di' ^ 
towns, twenty-five per cent, increase in decSl noV 

-totr” ■” 

In spitG of actual warfare c 


.......VUV tiViUU ittoiyima lU , .t — wvuui *Yai liiie OH hpT Qoil OL'i- 

trade, mdustrj' and m national education, he uttered the ^8S nofc onlv not, npdon+ft.4 -.j. -• l t, 

warning that if power was not used with restraint the pprirtiiWnrt U-.- «£[•- . . bufc ^ 


redoublpfl hlr off uuucauon DUi} " 

consequence was bound to be evil. I would quote n • cliorts to eliminate illiteracy* 
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for ioiiK tlio only wotnfn’p collrw, if al'o goinf 
(0 lie rlocoii domi, ilic hiiiitlinp-; being required 
for military U'C 1 

J/r, F.rncn Ikvm'f SfiitcfirrionioKS 
Hyiiorrisy 

Mr. ErnCfl Bevin fny? : 

"W'r ronli! nn' lisnd over our tni'i to one pnrli- 
r'jlir rlt'- tral'"'. there tvie complete nprerrarnt. The 
ii!!loiielnh|e! r.rf the liol'oin iln(r« I rcotild rather he 
driven cult oi Imliv than hand them over to'— and fO 
fill and fo forth. 

ITne Mr, Erne.=t Bevin rend ilie fnllorrinp 
ofi-qiloied oiieoiTnlinnf of Sir 'milinm Joynfon- 
Iliekf, IToirie Secrelnty in Ifr. Bnidwin'e 
CnI'inct ?— 

" We di d no! fvini| itfr Tndia for the henefi t of the 
I ndian-'rB hnmv it la ^TfnirThiVinnarv meeliTicrdKar 
ue cfinnnereii Inilri to nio^ ttr le vel of the indiai ^ 
'flnnS' rvii i. n e cenmiTeft In dia .as im.outjel ior fhe 
'emde of Urnt Itninin. Wi^oaqiirred India hyfhe 
r .i.inlT 'inii tiv me rirord we rlinidini<it'T~ir~WcTiiilil 
fT in i lie tuieri duller for liillTdi i:nod« in erner.ii, nnW 
fi ir l.'iiirariiire rotion i;nnd< in raftlei'Illfr.'’ ~ 

Ollier Enpliflimen, (nn, have expose*! 
forf of rfin(- Tlie prnee.w beenn long ngo. For 
exninpie, nr lone neo ns 1S04 Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, 
in iii.s nl-tlinWime-fnmnus book. Lrllcrs from n 
Cnmpclilioivi'nllnh. rvrofe : 

''There i« lint a rinele petaon in India rrho would 
not enneider the eeiitlmenl that ive hold India for tho 
lirneHf of the inhahitanla of India a loathsome nn- 
Kiipli-di pieee of rant " 

In 1893, :Mr. J. A. Hobson piiblisbcd an 
mdidc in The ElliM irorlrf jFcbruarj' IS), in 
ndiicli, while praising (be Briti.sb Civil Service 
officials in Indin, lie declared (bat to nffirm (hat 
ilifsc men were impelied io spend twcnly years 
in governing India from tlic philanthropic desire 
to take up 'the “wliitc man's burden,” or that 
any such desire is any substantia! part of (heir 
imiucement to sendee, “would bo too gross a 
piece of Btmiaim for tlie platform of a Primrose 
League.” , 

Ttvo of the characters in one of Galsworthy s 
novels are a Brifisli I. C. S. man and another 
Englislmian. They discuss why Britain holds 
India ; Tlic British I. C. S, man says, “Wo 
are doing good to India.” The other English- 
man is more realistic and honest. Says he: 

“ Our national point of view has filled our 
pockets; lliat’s all that matters”; and adds; 

“ It is enough to make anyone bitter the way 
we Pliarisces wax fat, and at the same time 
give ourselves the moral airs ol a bnloon. I 
must slick a pin in sometimes just to hear the 
gas escape.” 


: Mr. Ernest Bovin would rather be driven 

out of India than transfer power to Indian 
hands. We do not in tlie least desire that 
he and his Mtii and kin should be 
driven out of India by Japan or by any other 
Axis power, _ but we do certainly desire that 
British domination in India should cease in 
favour of Indian self-rule. 

Wlicnevcr the question of the transfer of 
power to Indian Imnds is raised, the Ernest 
Bevin? of Britain want “ complete agreement ” 
among all cla?,=es and communities in India, as 
if (lint, was within the region of practical politics, 
or as if even in Britain and that even in these 
eritieal war times flierc was complete agreement 1 
But when there is practicaliv compictc unanimity 
among Indians, what is the British response ? 
From long before Sir Stafford Cripps came with 
the war cabinet's proposals, there has been nn 
agreed demand for a National Government in- 
eliiflinc a Defence Afcmber in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 'The Brifisli response does 
not require to be mentioned. 

Before the Government of India Act of 
1935 was passed nr even drafted, the memo- 
randum submitted by the Agn Khan delegation 
to the Joint Parlinmcntnrj' Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Beform was signed by its members 
belonging to different communities and classes, 
including Dr. Ambcdkar. who represented the 
“untoucliablcs” and other depres.red elnsscs. 
But not a single recommendation of the delega- 
tion was accepted by the British Government. 
Tiie delegation represented extremely ‘'Moder- 
ate” opinion in India. 

If British professions for the welfare of the 
bottom dogs of India had been real and sincere, 
tliey would have been by now, after more than 
150 years of British rule, the top dogs in India— 
pcihnps lording it over the Britishers 
themselves I 

By tlie by, why is no consuming desire 
for the uplift of the black bottom dogs of 
Soutli Africa evinced by British statesmen ? 
Because, we presume, the self-ruling dominant 
white peoples there wmuld not stand any such 
nonsense. Here in India, pretended zeal for the 
interests of the bottom dogs serves as an excuse 
for not transferring power to the Indian mtelli- 
gentsia. It is to be noted that men of this class 
forming the now' defunct Congress minis- 
tries, as well as non-officials of the same class, 
have during a brief period done more for the 
uplift of the “ bottom dogs ” then the British 
bureaucracy in India did during the previous 
past' generations, 
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What Chinese and Russian Victory 
Would Mean For India 

The Inquirer of London ■ffiites in its issue 
for January 17, 1942 : 

A general Allied -rictoiy will alter considciably the 
disporifion of political pcra-er in the rrorld. The defeat 
of Japan irill nim China into a jmtenfial major elate. 
Great iieTr forces trill be relcesed in China, and 'within 
•a generation the life of the East may be changed. 
tVestem eirilisarion, at least in its industrial aspect, 
trill spread rapidly through China, and the potent 
s'piflcance oi that no one can measure. Rusa is an 
Eastern power as well as a Western; she is likely to 
come out of this war far more powerful than she enter- 
ed if. Vast new territories are being derdoped in the 
East; in effect new nations .are being created by her. 
China and Russia as major powem in the East may 
ten'ionn the world political situation. It is necKsaiy 
for Englishmen to recognise this, for the British Com- 
monwsalih i.s intimately involved. It is inrolvcd 
piim.'irily through India. With a great new Easda 
and China in the East it would he diScult for Britain 
to keep any imposed dominance in India, even if ehe 
wanted to— and Britain does not want to. Tne rela- 
tionship b. tween Britain and India in the future will 
have to be that of free and equal partners, the partner- 
ship found in mutual interests and shared ideals. Tne 
strength of India and of Britain will be found in euch 
a partnership. The occasion for asessing (he nature 
of the new relationship is now, not in a few years time 
when changed politirral circumstances will make a satis- 
fsetor)- a«bsinent critical, if not impossible. . It is in 
the interefs of Britain, and of the future peace of the 
■world, to shift the bonds from that of power to those 
of_ mutual iuiera.'t as soon as statsman^hip can con- 
trive. The sole rf.^onsibilily tor this staieunaeship 
doe-' not eci-t in this country, brtt the golden opportu- 
nrtj- for its rr.se prohrbiy docs, Tnere is grave’ nib- 
rriring (hat (he oppofttmity beieg allowed to go by. 

Photograph As Indication of Suitability 
for Post of Lady Stenographer 

It appears from an a-nswer ^ven to a ques- 
tion bj- the Hod. Raja Yuvaraj Dutt Singh that 
a lad}’ stenographer ■rvas required for an impor- 
tant clerical post at the Headquarters, Eastern 
Command, Nainital, and it was thought that, 
“in conjunction with particulars of previous 
cciiterienco and testimonialE, a recent photograph 
would protidc an useful indication as to the 
suitability of the applicant, thus avoiding the 
calling up for inteniew at Government Bcpensc 
of a number of candidates -who might have 
proved unsuitable,” 

It is not usual to ask for recent or old 
photograph.' of male candidates for any post— - 
nor of women candidates either. Such pboto- 
grap'as of gjrls or young women arc requested 
to be sent to advenLers who want suitable 
hridfr:. The E-estem Command, Nainital, is 
not. !io-.vevcr, a matrimonial bureau. Nor is it 
- "*'.11 how ,0 photograph would enable the 
’-‘eni Cornmaud Headquarters to ascertain 


the stenographic qualifications of a ■ffomau 
candidate. 

It may be charitably assumed that, in order 
to prevent Cupid from playing his pranks, the 
Eastern Command Headquarters tvould select 
the ugliest among the candidates. But Shakes- 
peare has told us that the lover’s eye in fine 
frenzy roiling sees Helen’s beauty in Ethiop's 
eyes. 

Nahas Pasha’ s Policy of Non-belligerency 

Caieo, April 22. 

Eeplpag today to the debate ia the Chamber 
Premier— Waha.? Pasha declared : “ Not merely as the 
Prime Minirter of Eg}'pt but as leader of the uation 
I .say our policy is and has ahvays been to spare Egypt 
the 'miseries of war. I will never take any action 
calculated to lead Egypt into w.w or would I counten- 
ance any such policy nor will I prtn'ide the allied armies 
with Egyptian manpower. At the same time I am 
loy.al to (he treaty of friendship and alliance between 
Egypt and Great Britain both in the letter and spirit. 
Nor will ! tolerate any action by any Egyptian of a 
nature to endanger in any way the military security 
of our ally or give cause for any anxiety to those now 
fighting for the very existence of democracy' and free- 
dom. 

“Tliat fc my policy. I want our ally to know this, 
I want the troops of our ally and the allies of our ally 
to k'now Ibis, at a time when they are facing the utmori 
hardships in the field far away from their homes and 
their kin in defence of the cause of truth and justice,” 
—Renter. 

Premier Nahas Pasha’s policy tvould seem 
to be somewhat, similar to that of President De 
■tyera, Enough not exactlj- like it. 

Had India been at least as independent as 
Egypt, it would not have been possible to declare 
her a belligerent country without the consent 
of her legislature and prime minister. She would 
have been then in a position to determine hcr,> 
policy- in respect of the war. Of course, everk 
then, so far as we are able to judge, she would 
Iiave hc-en anti-Fascist as she is today, though 
she might not have taken the field against the 
Axis powers. And probably no A-ris power 
would have thought of or dared to attack an 
independent, and possibly non-belligerent, 
Ind'ia. 

Acharya Anandashanher Dhruva 

Tbe following paragraph is taken from 
Harijan : 

The death of .Icharya Auamkriiaukcr D'aniva 
an irreparable icf? not only lo Giij-arat but aim ro 
the U, P., for he had rendered invafiutbte aervieer to 
the Beuarus ffiudu Eriverrity for a number of years. 

It wfl] be cjtr.-tnely dlSictilt, if not impofslbk-, to 
rephte him. He w.a' an active educationist to the end. 
Many atudente have Wt a. Irac friend in him. He tv25 
Aleltviyaijs rigiif hand. Afal.aviyaji - grief can he better 
ftruigined than de-treihed. But Anaudehacker Pbruva 
was no mere cducatioast. Bis interests wc.'e many 
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vfiried. He was a Icern stndenf of politics, a worshipper 
fit (ho shrine of Swanri» and a socn! reformer. His re- 
intions with llie orthodox were cordinlj for he was an 
oh^:r\’er of many of their ooremoninfs. But his instinct 
find heart were alway-^ with tlic reformer, .and he 
exjire^ed his fonrlos,'*l\’. Bo was widely respected 
for las out^lamlic): knowedge of Saii-’Icrifc and the Hindu 
.®(“riplun*s. and wa= n fine representative of fhc Hindu 
religion, A? for mo I had invariably received Ids help. 
He _wa« friends ceiually willi labour and capital and, 
having gained the confidence of both, was .able to render 
groat service^ to botli in Ahnicdabad. The bereaved 
fi.inilys soiTow will 1)0 sliared by, and they will have 
(he svmjiathy of, nil who had the privilege of knowdng 
the late Acharj’a. 

" Sevacram, 13-1-42 (From Ilanjanbandhn) 


Cliiupse Ann.y, in n ma^ meeting of the Chinese Afus- 
linvs in^ connection with Barawafat week. 

“ We Chinese Muslims,” General Pai said, “ do not 
know much about the internal politics of Indian Mus- 
lims; but we can assuro them that Islam is never in 
danger, nor will^ it ever be threatened by any force, 
material or spiritual. No religion or community will 
^tand by barbarism, which is threatening us from the 
West as well as from the East.” 

In conclusion. General Pai urged upon the Muslims 
of India and the Aliddle East to support the progressive 
forces of the world who are fighting against the Axis.— 
U. P. 

Chinese Newspaper Stresses Need for 
Pacific Charter 


Death Anniversary of Dinabandbi Andraos 
at Smitiniketan 

In the evening of April 5 last n cominc- 
inoratH'e sendee was held in the mandir at 
Sanfciniketan to obsen^e the death anniversary 
of Dinabandlm Andrews, 


Chunokino, April 7, 

The need, for a Pacific Charter is stre&cd by the 
influential newspaper Tahungpao. Endorsing Pear- 
Admiral Harry Yurnell’s suggesfion for such a Charter 
tlie nevvapaper says the PooseA'cIt-Cliurchill declaration 
does not cover the Pacific region and its problems as it 
did not classify Japan as the Common enemy of the 
democracies. 


After the singing of one of Andrews’s favourite 
sougs, Dr. Halidas Bag addresed the congregation ou 
the significance of the life and work of Andrews. In 
tliat conneetjon, he gave his personal reminiscences of 
liow he met Andrews in. the Asrama and how Andrews 
appeared before the speaker as a poet and a professor 
of Jitemture. . . . Particular mention was made ^ of 
Andrews's unceasing labours to ameliorate the condition 
of tlio overeeas Indians, perpetually humiliated on 
account of their ignoble political status. Andrews realis- 
ed, the speaker said, that no permanent impro^'emwt 
»j could result either on tiie economic or on the social 
plane unless India acluevcd her independence. So strong 
was ills view in this regard that a few months befdre 
his de.ith Andrews expressed his ardent desire to see 
India frse before the expiry of the year IWO. Dr. Kali- 
das Nag in tliis connection referred to Andrews’s last 
public utterance where he said that Britain's case would 
be enormously strengthened if Indian freedom was not 
. ” luerclv a promise but a performance.” 
t Before concluding Dr. Nag said ; “ The Asrama 
/ owes it to his mcmoiy and to Gurudeva, not only to 
help in bringing about pence and goodwill, but also to 
give a concrete shape to the ideals that both of them 
lirld dear to their hearts. This does not call for any 
elaborate arrangements. I piopose we should have at 
Srinike'.m n Deenabandliu Hut which vill some day 
become a emtie to carry on intensive economic study 
of the prohic-iii of penerty amongst our agnailtural and 
industrial labourers I further suggest that at Santini- 
ketan we should hfue a giie.st-liouse for ovemeas Indians 
named jointly after Andreus and Gandhi— with whose 
life Andrews stood linked as with Gunideva’s— gr.atefully 
to remember the unique services rendered by these two 
eminent sons of the East and West in the cause of the 
dowTi-irodden Indians in different parts of the world.”— 
T’i-s-i'fi-bliflra/t News. 


^Tlie Tflfcunppno says that the spirit of the proposed 
Pacific Charter should include the liberation of Korea, 
Kiuchiu Islands aud Formosa from Japanese domination. 

The Indian problem could be easily overcome, the 
Tubtngpao says, if a Pacific Charter is created on the 
basis of equality and mutual reject. 

The newspaper adds in future China will never 
tolerate the existence of any vestige of imperialism in 
her domain nor will she be content with qunsi-colonial 
statiK. I 

The Takimgpao ' adds that Britain and America 
should abolish their special rights and prhdleges 'in 
China right now.— Peufer. 

Sir Mvkammad ZafruUah Khan^s 
Neto Office j 

New Delhi, April 6. 

Sir Muliammad Zafrullah Khan has, it is learnt, 
been appointed Agent-General of tiie Govermnent of 
India in Chungking. ' 

It is ie,arncri that by acc^ting tlie appointment at 
Chungking Sir Muhanimnd Zafrullah Khkn does not 
resign his Judgeship of the Federal Court but retaining 
his lien to revert whenihe returns. For the present big 
sendees are lent by the Federal Court to the External 
Affairs Department for a period of six months. 

Analogous to the rimilar position held by Sir Girija 
Shaukar Bajpai at Washington Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
will enjoy (he status of Minister and he will be attached 
to the British Embas^’ at Chungking. Although Sir 
Muhammad Zafnillah’s diplomatic experience and ability 
is rot questioned some surprise is expressed in political 
quarteis over tlie hasty manner in which this appoint- 
ment is made while similar other important appoinrinents 
like those in the British War Cabinet, the Pacific Coun- 
cil and the Viceroy's Executive Council have been held 
in abeyance pending the conclusion of the current con- 


C/iine^e Army Officers Appeal to 
hdian Muslims 

. Peshawar, April 6. 

appeal to the Muslims of India to sink their 
Hindus and other communities and 
Japanese was made bv General Pai 
bi. Deputy Chief. of the General Staff of the 


stitutional negotiations. 

That is not tiie only cause for surprise. 
Political or diplomatic positions do not usually 
6. . go to judges, as it is objectionable in principle, 
i their considered tliat most probably some 

3 Bi Indian statesman in active public life would be 
of the selected for the office. ^ 
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Resolutions of Foot! I’mlnclion ;j[! 

Conjerence 

The Food Production Conference, jjrcsidcd 
over by the Hon. jMr, N. 11, Snrkcr, ciincluflod i,;, 
on Foe Gtii April last after panning a number di 
of resolutions, 

The mfiin ro^olulioa acoinmaided lo IVovijiciaj 
Gcnenimcnie the initifliion of deUiijed iironnimrRe.< QJ 
v,-ork for Ihc "grow more fond campaign." The rr^-niu- jj, 
tion inicr alia aj/peals to I’roviTiciril GovrnnncuL'i: 'p 

make armogemeuts to torure the iiv.:iilability of jitleqiwic y. 
Mipplic .5 of £C'cd for tuitabk' v/irifitie.-i of crojn tint! for j,, 
the supply of maBurt tuid to jmijrove ihc c:eistjng water 
isupplies and give liberal grant of focruf loui^*: and con- jj. 
cessional nits for seed manure and irrigation dwrgr^- y. 

The Conference- aho recommended to Provincial 
Government'' cither to forego iand p:vcnuc and ii 

chaise conc.sdon rales for n .•■•pceified period on I.ano« j, 
newly brought under ciiltivjKtioii provided ftwd on ^ 
fodder crops are grown on them. , .1 • iUr. 1 

With it view to couaierin? any apP.»vhcnsiOD that *■ j- / 
drive for iucrcased food production might J 

an augmontnlioa of output ns ftcrioudy lo 1 j 
F. aleability of the crops, tlm Conf(rcncc rccornm^d- 
to liie Government of India ilvc , 

ctunslanc..'; lo buy .“uch quantities of 
open mniket as would^ prevent ^ny renous k 

tion in the Icrvcl of prices. ^AmminCDdcd * 

By another resrdulion ibc n^urace and , 

lo Government to lake titeps to , ihcrcfts- , 

develop indigenous transport in order to 
ing transport difficulties. . .^sL^hlishffleDt- 

nc Contcrenm al^ ^rGovcromcnl 

a Csiilral Food Achi5op' Lvl;„ (unctions would 
of India as a co-ordinating 'available informs- ' 

bo to pool, study and diffominn to n'” ^ ^ 

lion; to plan on an fc . 

fL^ilSTbrltablo distribution of thn 
available food stocks.— A. 

Bengalis As Soldiers 

In India today the inb,abitants of rf 
tbo ftovinees and States ai;e considered by the 
unfit for the 501 .^ 6 * life, and per- 
Sono the Bengalis are regai'ded as the least fit. 
VeWore, the progress made by the Bengal 
Coastal Batteiy in a few months may encourage 
other " non-martial ” Indiuns. 

Mr, B. K. Lahiri, Jt. Secretary, the Cml 
Recruitment Committee has issued the following: 

"The public may be aware that Bengal Wntal 
Battery is at present the only Eeguhr Beng^ 
the Indian Amy. As the finny Beadqua^m ha n 
decided lo espand it and aa iccrm.s wiU !>/ 
the I. T. F. PaviUon, Outrarn Road, Maidan, 
on and from 25th April, 1M2, a few words nbout its 
progres* may not be out of platfc. to 

Krlffhe^hrcry"^? "Th? pfnSW n 
martial stock" was frequently ke^d. 

• From ab.=olutely raw maf«nal th^ mut has, jn a 
short time, become as good ;35 any batte^ jn iDow. 
Bengali youths have showu themselves eminently suit- 


tiMe for tbi fyju- of rrddi' rinsr Kidrii «lli for 
avrrrq’e intfli.'";, in ad'lit'oa l« til" riJi'-: 

tirpiirid ill r. (oldifr, 

'Hu i-. r",«iy «:rj nidiiu, n, 

nitli iioy ivbo rar. lo cull)" -'dor.p. ,i 

be b-ci .onytiii'ii' bill a 'urd’rr esactinff 

iliiticr invc h-i'i to h" 'I''" bv the 

,b .mt wr. 

instructor- and A. ,, , Beos.clia 


by .-tcp. from -7 achicvrrocni and one of 

in r. few monlli'' i> no ni^V Individual is proud, 
ttbicii the unit a- 71’ *„ pijj („ this Unit, inclu^ 
Many tribiM.” ^I'tucHnlecl- but the fact that it is 

' ' 

of nil-’’ 

Post-War Principle of Suppression of 

Want and Misery April 20. 

p..v('mmf':if.‘=, cmploj’ers and fradc unioni^ of 
fourtcra countrii arc represented at whal 
world Congress ou posMvar recon-tniction which opened 
in lyjndon on ^londay rnomiDg. , ,, , .1 Tj^ijcVi 
IVelcoming iJie delegates on bolinlf of the Bnli^ 
B'lr Cebintd, the Labour Jlintstor Wr, Boun, dcclarM 
' (Ids is Dot n rich man’s w.ar but a peoples' war nnd 
the peace must be a peoples’ pence. Ho apponled foi 

the Wrongest post-war co-operation . nnd rdafiondui 

between nations based on clear pnnciplcs for ihe sup 
nresrioD of want and ml'jirj'. . 

The Conference has been convened M th 
Emergency Committee of the InfeiTOtioonl ha ^ 

Office. The countriis represented are Bntam, CM 

t!,e United State, I”din, Memo, the fetter ends. C^^^ 
Norway, Poland, Yugoslma, Belgium, t-zecn® 
L:n.vcmi.ouig and Greece, jir. Bev.n 
dous reaction when the cease fire - 

Declaring that the ■?/',“ “i^ailutionai>' up- 

ins>ecunty.l r.Bevinsaid lhat a mere__^_^^j;,^^ 

hcaval would not do. No gtateman ano 

could produce n wrap e eveiywhere te 

leaders, must eland rc»oIutel^j (ouudat.oia 

' r^Sitfand orderly development were worked 

' “>r"^ »ie " 

i “f ’^Xd'sS MW had about rix million war pr^ 
• 'J*",? ^rkere but wanted about ten million more m 
i fhfnext few'' months to come anywhere near complelrag 
1 pSent Roosevelt’s programme.-Rcutcr. 

n Teclmical Education in China 

ITct’ Delhi, April 23. 

Air. John Sargent, Educational Commissioner wkh 
0 the Government of India, is goiug shortly lo 
18 at the invitation of the Chinese Government to lecrara 
d on and discuss educational maftere particularly 

a relating to technical education. Mr. Sargent was clo^^ ^ 

a^ockted with planmng the training of fe^ciam- 
a India as part of the expansion of war industries, 
a. is imnrc-nsely interested in technical education p 
t- eularly from the point of vdew of post-war reconsi 
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tion, and wishes to take advantage of Mr. Sargent’s 
, fapenence.— P. 

' There is no nation tvliich cannot with ad- 
vantage learn something from some other nation. 
■, The Oiiinese are a wise people. Their wisdom 
' appears in tlieii’ wish to take advantage of hJr. 

: fcargent's experience. Similarly, it would be 
; wise of Mr. Sargent to learn from China’s 
geinus and e.\perieiice and give India the benefit 
of wliat be would leam tliere. 

. Closest Co-operation between the 
‘ United Nations ’ ” 

' - Lojtdon, April 22. 

Tile question of the co-ordination ol ^Vilicd strategy 
including not onlj* miiitar}’, naval and air operations 
but economic and political ^variare n'as raised by Lord 
StraboJgi in the House of Lords today CWednesday). 

Earl Selborne, ivlinister of Economic IVarfare, rcpJ}- 
ing cmpliasised that the closest co-operation existed 
between the United A’ations. lieferriug to China he 
^aid : " There you have a front which was a front long 
before Eiighiad or America were involved in the war. 
The Chinese have been fighting the Japanese over four 
years and a whole machinery for co-ordinaiing and 
nghtiug the war troni the Chinese side exists in China. 
Chinn 13 a member oi the Pacific U'ar Oouoctl and 
tlirough that channel as through other channels she can 
mahe ripresentations as to tliy assistance she requires 
from Britain and America. M e ha\e a British iMission 
at Chungking and Uiere is u United States Misnon 
there; so closest liaison is possible.’ 

Lord ijdbonie declared : •' There is collaboration 
between England and AiutriCvi such as 1 suppose has 
never been between two countries befoto" Be said 
.’there was no nevd for a combined staff at hloscow 
because " tlic ilussians do not require Bntish or Amen- 
can advice how to conduct ilicir campaign, in Bussia 
and China tlieir wans are sirafegically scpaniled although 
this is world war. 'The liaison machmerj' has been found 
completely nuoqunte.’ Production had been luvolu- 
tioniscd by the American entiy into the war and the 
most complete co-ordination was nccessarj’. Iq prop.a- 
gauda also there was the closest liaison between the 
.tUlies. 

It will be obsciTcd that India is not even 
mantiouea;--^ibe is not m the picture oi the 
" closest co-opcration of tlie united nations/’ 


Not So JIodisate. 

TniJ}*’ Indian affairs are rocking when India's 
Liberals c.all loudly for action from Britain. Last week 
noted lawyer Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni, onetime member 
of the All-India Coagresi Coniraittee, and 12 other 
Liberals cabled direct to "Winston Churchill at Washing- 
ton asking for '‘some bold stroke of far-siglited states- 
manship witliout delay/’ so that India might give its 
full co-operation in the war. The Premier was assured 
straight away that Sir Tej and India’s Moderates would 
be happy to slielve until after die war the question of a 
permanent ConstiliitioD for India. 

Proposals made b.v the Liberals were : 

Conversion of Uie Central Executive Council into n 
really national Government consisting entirely of 
non-ofBciaU from all recognised Parties and communi- 
ties. 

Recognition of India’s right to direct representation 
on an Imperial Cabinet or on the Allied M'sr Councils 
and peace conferences. 

Consultation with the National Govcrnraoni on the 
same footing as the Dominions. 

Restoration of popular Governments in the Pro- 
vinces. Failing that, the establishment of non-official 
Evccutivc Councils which would like the Contra! 
Government, be responsible only to the Crown. ^ 

All these ch.angcs were to be brought about in the 
most law-abiding, constitutional manner, through the 
medium of co-opcration, by pleading with the British 
Lion to be raajonablc for its oam sake and India’s. 

Significant was this Liberal appeal, of wliich both 
Viceroy Lmliihgow and India Secrcfniy Leopold Amciy* 
received copic.^. II ivns significant bccaiL^’ Sir Tej 
Bah.adur Snpm is a negotiator por ciccUatcc, a firm 
believer tint all can b: ])atclicd up if nobody is rash. 

Said he in September, 1D30, when Congrea Indian' 
were OTprciying indignant resentment at having been 
co-opted into tiie war without so much as a by-your- 
leavc : ''It would be dtsoslroiL* if we offered our help 
.'ubircl to conditions.'' 

7’hroughoul tlic war, while Cocgres' continued Jlo 
urge non-co-operation ant) the AxL* mcaaro grow, Sir 
Tej Sipru contiiiuid to plead, ‘‘Line up with Britain.’' 

Open seeplievm ciiaractcriscd bU attitude to civil 
di-obedience and Constituent A's-embiy alik'*. Vet even 
Sir Tej had decided last week that frlLarp words 
wor; nccessao* : . , 

“Knowing intimately the fcelinc? .tsd aspirations 
of our couQtnunen e? we do. we mu-t cxprK- our con- 
viction tsai nothing l:ss than the iafuirarati'ju of/'V’ 
pulivv (the Liberal prognimnu’) c.m tlif rrsJ in 
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times village (icfence parties are uriently r<:- 
quired. It appears from a press date'* 

Cliittagong, April 21, tlmt Mr. T. B. Jiimcsop. 
District Magistrate of Chiitagong, has issued « 
statement assuring liio public of Chiibgong (Ji 
all possible protection against lavdcssness and 
disorder and asking all law-abiding inhabitas'i 
of the district to form village defence parties in 
ever)' Union. He says ; 


■' Kcjjorl.-^ are being received from ron'c 

leirLs of rtie district tlut people of ill repute ate 
tlircatenitig to rt.“ert to crime-, .sucli he tlie looting O' 
IiqU ;md tie ewrnrnittiag of rbicoity. Iwcy ur.e ef*" 
couraged in this by Ifie condilioas now obminiug tft 
IVjrme and 1 v,-i.Eh it clearly to be uridr-ictoo'l try 
inli-ibifaiit" of tbe Cliiltopoiig DiEtrict tiiot so long 
It lies in my potrer I will not toltrutc any i.awleffnc=’ 
or liisoni'-r. Tlie local jiolice are novr having _U 
buriien placed on their Eliouldera wiiich it is imposEiW 
tVT tbena 'to Vjear nTnoAt-ili uwA catl uyd 

all Pre.rident.' and members of Union Board and d 
re-pectable and law-ahiding inhabitanU of the opine 
10 form immediately Village Defence I’nriits in d 
fence of their lives and property. In the work to a 
done by these partica tiiey will receive the hearty cr 
operation of the local police and they may Eaiclj P 
fo them for gnidanro. Not only most membere 
these parties take active interpis in the defence 
their nrea.E, but they should abo wateh careful^ tBc 
'movements of susr^icious charactcrc. By so 
, may bo possible to prevent contomplatid enmes bciUB 
fumcd into effect, , . , t 

-The enemy is at the gates and i behoves eveO 
('itizen to realise that he has not only the duty 
himscli and hL» family but to the community ^ a 
wholf. Rich and poor, landlord and tenant, merebaPJ 
and customer, should band together in iho defence 
lhat which they' hold dear, namely, the leadine ft 
their lives in peace and quietne*3, undisturbed by tiio?^ 
criminal elemrnt* which taking advantage of the staff 
nf /•xlrcmfi emergency^ raise their heads. 

•'In the work which they do in the defence 
fheir villages these parties will have my full suppo^ 
ancl any per.^'onf who break the law or indulge in 
nimoun in order to cause panic will be most severely 
(Icfiit with. 


■' M cctinfj.^ h(M for the i-pecifc purpO'C of formif'ff 
Ihc.^c defence pwrife? will not he treated as enmi^O 
]rffl,77? the mwchief of the Defence of India Rules ^ 
fieclion l/jf, Cr. P. C. and, I hope they tail, lherefof^> 
he hdd freely and that, whenever potsible, those co'^" 
veimg mich meetings will seek and ohlain the CO~ 
opcT/ition of .the Kuh^iiMcmal officers and circle Oj^ct^ 
and others who have been deputed to moSus^l are^ 
for the pvTposef 


The above statement is being copiously 
distributed in the district. 


The sentences “^hich tve have italiciz^^ 
a])ovc are both significant and very timely apd 
important. It is to be hoped that ofner district 
officers, in and outside Bengal, will give simil^y 
assurances to the public so that meeting for the 
formation of_ defence parties may be freely held 
and the parties formed may function effectively. 


Suspension of Newspapers 

Yiig.nilnr .b'tiipcndcrl 

J'ufjin.i'nr, a Ilfiigili ihiily, of OiIcnlL'i, hcE; bop 
liifii'riii liv Jill' (lOi'cmirn .01 of Bingii uniicr bcc 
I)i-fc:iio nf'lmii'i li'jh.- to msoirii! fiirliicr publicsbos- 
.-'■.I- or '‘i'trihnriVo of iht p.ipir. __ ^ 

,\i) orihr !o '.hi- i-ffri-: iv.ii i-'OetJ on 'Iminuiy 
iiifiniicg ‘‘.nliiic : . , „ n, 

"Wlrrcc-" in fhc opinion ol the- Governor Jo 
i--!!!- ff nlrnli,'i Kfhlionl. <hi li llo' 21?r April, I9i-; 
of tiio i'ii'/'iT.f/tr, n Ih-ngili Acily jinr.ipapcr, pnntca 
end puhliiiii'd by Dhirenrira X.otli Sen from 2. Animb 
rinlPTp-- I- 1 IK-. Cnienttn, containv ■nform.ilion likely 
to the >-.rcmv of the iinliir, (Ic-criboiJ in CI.iusc-- 
(.\) .nin! (O of ,‘iub-mle f.i) of Rule J1 of the De-, 
firrf- of Indi.r Role?. 

‘ Xovr ihcrcforc, in fMorebe oi tne power con- 
tm-cci hv Clause- fD) of .Unb-nilc (1) of Rule 40 of 
the i-i<i nilc-v and further lo notifiration of the Govcni- 
menl of B-cnpI Xo. 20I-PR.. dated the 2!st .-Vprii. 
jnt2. till* Governor lic-reby prohibit? the further publi- 
...i ton .tie or di‘tribu(ion of the Yvqanlnr ECWE;j,ipc-r." 

The order reliiles to an offending article publi'hed 
in the L=iu;- of the paper of .April 21. 

.•\n copicf of lliij parlicuhir i-'=iie of the paper 
have been declared forfeited by the Government by 
ariotiier order. — A. P. 


Wc used to see Yugantar every day and form 
a rougli idea of its contents. We do not know 
what infoimation its issue of the 21st April last 
contained which was “ likely to assi.st the 
enemy.” But we wonder how the enemy. 
German or Japanese, can liave accei-s to this 
information written in the Bengali language., 
Newspapers or cuttings thereof, letters, post 
cards, etc., can not be sent to enemy countries 
by ordinary or air mail. Such is the case with 
telegrams giso. Radio transmitters are entirely 
under Government control. 

Like every other Indian newspaper iVhich 
we sec, Yngatitar has been all along an anti- 
Fascist paper opposed to the Axis powers. 

A friendly talk and, if needed, a warning 
to the editor, would we believe have sufficed for 
achieving ihe object which Government has in 
view. 


Snspcn?ion of Bombay Sentinel 

Bombay, April 22. 

In ccnaccrioD with the Bombav Government ord^ 
'uspending publication cf the- Bombay Sentinel for 
day? from today, l*it. B. G. Fomiman, Editor of 
paper, in an interkiew. ?aid it was sugff’sted to hfc- 
that an e.’spres.-ion of regret miglji influence Govef^-^ 
ment in reducing the period but he declined to P'; 
'uch an exprc-r-icn. Mr. Homiman. however, 
to Govennient that the Sentiuel had alwavs cordi^^ 
f-o^oj^iated with Government in the application/’ 
•he Dcicnce of India Rules for governing publicah-, 
of niatfcrs connr-cted with the war. But he did not 
pub^ticn of thl3 report came within the pun'iew f 
the UwCTca of India Rules in that sense. Fad he thouP 
so, Mr. Homiman said, he would have eertainlv refeJ^' 
the matter to the Pres Adviser.— U. P. ’ ' 
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Jlr. lloniimiin is an cx|)oricnmi and 
scnsonfd jounialisf wiio lias never hceii known 
to be pi'o-Fnt'Cijt. Ili« .‘-latcnipni may be ac- 
rcpted ns rcpi'eseiifiii;; flip porrcet view of what 
lie wrote ratlipr Che official view of it. IVe liave 
not .'■•pen what lie wote. 

of Liliorr Siiippiid*. I'ulilication 
Imtioiii:, April 23. 

Till' Vmtnp, n vorminihir (l.iily of Ijliore, lias Mif- 
pemlfd ]iiilitioiioii Inlltmitip Ihc ortlera of llie Piininli 
(loverniiieat dircctiiii: llie piprr lo fiilinm to Hie 
ap'L'i,il IVrss Adviser, l,:t]iori'. at tii« o0lee belween 
10 ,'i m. 1111 ( 1 !) p in., on ivorlciiip diiv', for 'milin.v liefoie 
jiiibliralitm. all iim! iverj' mailer, inclmlinp headline.'', 
etniceeled ivitli the iviir, Hie iiileriiilioniil filiinlion, 
iiil.’mel .'eeiirity or eivil defenee iiie.isiirp.s' in India or 
finj’ (ilher mailer retiliiip In raeii'iires for the prosecution 
of the iviir lahea by die Clnveniiiient.— A. 

No fpIf-rcsjipcIinK jiappr ean submit to Ihc 
(irdcr.s passed by the Pniijab Govcriiincnt on 
Pi'nlap. But apart, from ttic question of sclf- 
respeet, llicrc is the question of timely publica- 
tion and eOlctciicy. It is not praetiMblc for 
any daily to fcn’c tlie public piinetiinlly and 
effectively, supplying the latest possiiile news, 
and compete with its rival.5 if it lias to carr)’ 
out orders like tiiosc of thp Punjab Government 
icived on Pratnp. It is far more straightfor- 
ward to suppress a paper nnfriglit tlinn to pass 
such orders on it. 

TSiough the anti-British feeling wliieh is 
in the countiy finds expression in (lie press in 
[ndin, this should not be mistaken for pro- 
German or pro-.Iapancse feeling, of wliicb there 
s none in tiic country. Tliero is no Indian 
'oolish enou^n to welcome any aggressor or even 
0 adopt a passive attitude towards aggression. 
Sverj" political party, every religious community 
ind evoiy class in tlie country is for resisting 
my and eveiy possible invader. Mahatma 
Gandhi, too, is a rcsister, although a non-violent 
■esister. 

In view of these facts and in view aiso of 
he fact that the Government has not been quite 
iutiful, prompt and immaculate in its Defence 
irrangcments, tihe press ought to be given 
lient latitude in its criticism of the^ authorities 
rad in placing before them a!! the information 
t possesses. The Defence of India Rules have 
;rcatily restricted our liberty, Further limitation 
s undesirable in tlie interests of the authorities 
■liemselvos, and certainly in (he interests of the 
ountry. 

We ought not to conceal our feeling tliat 
tlie Government must needs be and appear 
’arriblo to some party, it is not to iiie press in 
,'adia but to the enemy who is about to invade 


tlic country'. Publicists in India, including 
journalists and students, are sufficiently conscious 
(liat tile Government can make its power felt 
by tliem. It i.s the Japanese who wait to and 
should be made to feel the power of the Govern- 
inent in India. Let that government turn ali its 
leiTiiilc jiowcrs in tile direction of the Japanese- 

Central Press Advisory Committee's 
Resrhition on Suspension Orders 

It is only right tliat flic Centra! Press 
Advisnn' Committee has paid prompt attention 
In the Draconian orders passed on Yagantar and 
flic severe orders passed on two other papers. 

Nnv Delhi, April 23 

To fonrifler the sitii.ilioa, nrisina out of the ban 
on Ibo iniMiralion of llie Bmlav Senliml, Bombay; 
llie Jumntar (n Bcncali Daily oondiictrcl in conjunction 
n-illi til- Anirilfl Baray Pntyikn .at Ciilciitlii) and Ibe 
action tahen by llie Punjab Govcrnnipni against the 
Protep, .a Urdu daily of Lahore, an invent meeting of 
the Press Advisory Committre was held in the ttiiiclun- 
lan Tima offiee at which Hie following members were 
nrc'ciit : Lain Drslibandhii Gupta, Mr, 3. K. Cowley, 
Mr. B. Sliivamo and iMr. Derarln.s Gandhi. The follow- 
ing ni’inbets of the Standing Committee of the Editois' 
Confrirnce were pir.renf by special invitation ; Mr. 
lb N Sen, Mr. P. D. Sliarmn and Mr. A, S. Iyengar. 

The meeting in a rc-soliilion passed unanimously 
rpconirn'mls to the President of the Standing Committee 
of the Editor-'’ Conferenre to summon an emergency 
meeting of Ihc Standing Coramitlee to review the situa- 
tion and mc.amvliile In liihc prompt steps in conjuiicfitm 
with the Provineial Pres-s Advisorj' Committees con- 
cemeil lo pel into loueh with the Provincial Gos-ern- 
menhs re.sponsiMe for these derisions and safeguard the 
inlcrcsls of the Press in those Provinces,-- A. P, 

Eniroas’ Move 

BoMnsv, April 23. 

Messrs. S. A. Brelvi Womhap Chromck), Srinivasan 
[Free Press), S. Nalaranjan (/ik/iVoi Sodiil Rcimner) 
and Mr. Aroritlal D, Sheth Utmmahhmii) have address- 
ed a letter to Jlr. IC. Srinivasan, President of the AIl- 
Jndin Nerrepapers’ Conference and to -Mr. J. N. Sahani. 
Convener of the Conference, to summon a meeting of 
the Conference immediately.— A. P. 

Commander-in-Chiefs Assurance to the 
People of India 

In tile course of liis broadcast talk from 
the Delhi station, All-India Radio, His Excel- 
lency the' Commandcr-in-0!iief said : 

liCfc mo bogie by an n.'isiinincR I can give you H'ith- 
oufc any Jiesibition— that our uUimale victor)^ iu the 
w-ar against (he bru(aiity and aggression of thp Axis 
powers is beyond Jill doubt, You Jiave on your side the 
four toujihest wnd most enduring races of the worJd. 
Tlie British may be idle and ea^'-going m ’times of 
peace but their com is as hard and unyidding as ever, 
adversity strips tfr the soft Ini’^k and reveals that core: 
the}' will nmer give in. The Chinese, the oldest civili- 
aation of the world, have, thougli half armed, stubborn- 
ly defended their civilisation for nearly five years against 
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th^ np'tart J'lpanese aod will continue to do So to tliR 
end. The have endured an armoured on- 

slaufrhf hv tbp German': on a scale nc^’or equalled and 
hare fh"a«’n rb back a^: fhey hare fhrewE back fo mnny 
otlrr invaders: fheir endurance is c^'crlasling. And the 
AmeneTrs of vho':e determination to India to 
the ii'most nf their inexhaustible resources you alrc'‘dy 
'■p^ mch pviflpncp. dn fh'.v strike you ns a neople who 
ni]) ]pt tro onpp they hnvp taken n bold f So ymi need 
not worn’ about our victory, it is only a question of 
when and how. 

IVe do not deny that these words of 
assurance are calculated to induce a sense of 
security in the hearts of weaklings who have to 
be defended by others as they cannot defend 
themselves adequately and effectively. But wc 
must confess at the same time that as we read 
them we did not feel our stature as human 
beings growing; — ^not even when we seemed to 
hear the Gommander-in-Chief adding, as if by 
way of consolation : 

Another assurance I can give you with confidence 
is of the quality of the troops that defend India. Let 
nothing that has happened in Malaya or snake 

your faith in the fighting pon-ere of the Bnlish or 
Indian soldier or lead you to think too highly of the 
Japanese. 

BTiy have not the Indians had the oppor- 
tunity so to train ijhemselves as to be entitled 
to be described as one of the toughest and most 
enduring races of the world ? Why could not 
India have a National Army several millions 
strong ? IVhy is she not in a position not only 
to defend herself but also to despatch troops 
voluntarily for the defence of a neighbouring 
country, as Ohina is ? 

National Governments and National 
Armies 

The Soviet Government in Russia is less 
than twenty-five years old. The population of 
U. S. S. R. (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) 
is ISO millions. This government has already 
sent to the field millions of well-trained ami 
well-equipped soldiers. The casualties alone 
must by now have numbered wellnigh a million. 
And now comes a report from Moscow that 
reserves numbering several millions of skilled 
soldiers have been trained for the Red Army 
and that these new fighters are- drawn jrom every 
■part of the Soviet Vnwn and from all communi- 
ties, there being no artificial division of the 
people there into martial and non-martial. 

In China, too, millions of citizens have been 
trained as soldiers. Some have gone to the 
front and some have been kept in reserve. The 
figures of casualties have been staggering. 

Russia and China have been able to 
uavc such huge armies, because they are 


free countries and have national govern- ^ 
raenfs. India’s population is more than douhle 
that of the Soviet Union and almost equal k 
that of China. Taking all the Province 
together, British India has been under Brith- 
nile for not less than 150 years. But it is oak 
during the present war that India has been abk 
to raise about a million soldiers, some of whoB 
have yet to be fully trained and armed. Aa* 
the Indian army is a mercenary or, to use ® 
inoffensive adjective, a professional anny not 8 
citizen army. 

In order that a country may have the iargest 
possible citizen army, all its male citizens oi 
fighting age should be passed througli the ranks 
and, if necessary and possible, should see 
service. They may then go back to civil life iJ 
the full vigour of life, rousing {he military spirit 
of the people, and sen’e as a reserve. In India 
such is not the case. The recruits to -the Indian 
ai-my are mostly from the labouring class- 
Indian soldiers are no doubt among the breves' 
in the world. But they do not constitute s 
citizen and national army. They are t 
mercenary or professional army. The more a" 
army is tran.sfonned from a body of mercenaries 
into a people’s army, the more does ihe spiiii 
of the people become the decisive factor. It has; 
become so in Russia and China and is going tri 
be so in America. It can be so in India if 
have a national government, which can convert 
all citizens into soldiers. Such a thing is not 
possible Under an alien bureaucracy whic!' 
distrusts the people. 

Sir Richard Temple said in his evidenct 
before the Eden Commission ; 

The Govemment never passed its Indian subject- 
through the ranks, nor sent tuem^ to their homes in tht 
vigour of life. On the contrary, it has heretofore neve] 
parted with its native soldiers till they were pensionei 
in the eveiriog of life. To train them, to keep theff 
for a liraited time, either with the colours or in reserve 
and then altogether to discharge them without pensio] 
to their homes in numbers increasingly large . . . woul“ 
be to ensure a constant influs: into the civil populatin] 
of military men no longer bound to Government sP 
to ittfirse again into the people a part of martial spin' 
which has been disappearing, and the disappearance ‘ 
which is still advantageous to us, 

“ United States Troops are Already 
in India ” 

In the course of his speech at his first prt 
conference on the 22nd April last Colonel Lo» 
Johnson, President Roosevelt’s envoy, said; 

“ I want to put on record today fhat it is nO' ' 
purpose, I fcbould say, it is Bot the strategic ' 

tHe AJiied nations to accept defeat on one front so 
another. It is the purpose of 
Umied States and the United Nations to bring ot' 
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possililo n’‘-mircf to lirar to win w'ctoo" on nil froi 
Iho ctiorny nll'icb. it t the dctemiinalion 
my pinnitn' to relict him; M-Iu'rovrr iio in Anilncrnble 
.iltarlc In'm. 

"Ill llinl (icfiiiition, the drfoni'e of Indin is llic 
ronrrni of the United Pistes. If India is Attacked by 
otir cmiirnon enemy, lier defence is iiroperly the concern 
of the .tilled nation', nlio'e united resourcr.', I pledge, 
"ill lie used ,a.s f.ar ii' poi'iWe In llirov liaek the ntt.ickcr. 
It 1' for this season, it is from this point of anew, that 
the United ,P| lies Iriinp.s are alreade in Indin and more 
will be in India." 

Tlicrc i= no objection to flic troops of n 
friendly coiinfr}* takint; p.irt. in the defence of 
nnv ronntiy llirc,')fcncd by nn nfftrcfsor— parti- 
piiinrly avbrn the fonner bn? nn fcrrilorial 
(lesion.'. But tlic fact that file United .'etnfes 
troop? arc already in India and more still arc 
cominff, reminds its tlwt tlic defence of Indin 
Inns not been and is not even notr considered to 
be the bnsine.'s above all of India herself, as 
the defence of China ha' been considered her 
busino.ss above all. Cliiiin has defended herself 
singlc-linndcd for avcllnigh five years. Under 
circnmstanee.s other than those now prevailing 
and tlio'c which have prevailed for more than 
ISO 3 -cars. India, too, could have defended her- 
self single-handed for 3 'ears. 

All these humiliating fhoiiefats ariso in our 
minds when we rc.ad of the foreign help which 
India has been receiving for her defenee. 

The American Technical Mission 

At the press conference referred to in the 
foregoing note Col. Louis Johnson said in part : 

“ Tlie sending of the American Technical Mission fe 
further evidence of the realisation in my own United 
States and in the United Nation.' that this is one w.ar, 
a world-wide war. and not a European war with an 
Asiatic side-show.” 

He added : 

"the technical skill of the United States will, to the 
extent th.at you will accept it, be applied to the problem 
hero. 

"The sending of tiiis Mission to India is one phase 
of the United Nations’ war effort and not a part_ of any 
peace time plan of the United States," he made it clear. 

" This Mission will not consider any post-war economic 
or commercial problems nor the telations of the Umten 
Slates to those problem.?. It is rather a group represent- 
ing eldll to be applied to the problem in hand to the 
end that India’s ability to resist and India's ability to 
conlributo to the war effort may be enhanced.^ Its Inn^ 
tion is to gather data, make^e.rplorations, furnish leehm- > 
cal experts, if so desired, undertake recemmendaiions, 
and to the extent your industries desire, to assi^ dunng 
the war period in appljung those recommendations. 

IVe should be and are willing to learn from 
all nations. But that an ancient civilized nation 
under the rule of an industrially advanced 
nation for 150 years should in the year 1942 
lack technical -shdll to the extent that we do 


:■ irresistibly reminds us of our own past supine- 
ness and of the selfi^ness and neglect of duty 
of the ruling race as well. 

If it be true that the coming of the American 
Technical Mission docs not foreshadow the 
securing of any raining or other concessions and 
monoitolies for American capitalists and the 
opening of factories on their part, then its 
aclmties need not be looked upon with suspicion. 

Controlled Price of Sugar 

Tiie Government of India has recently fixed 
the price of sugar at Rs. 11/12/- per maund at 
the factory. The price current in Calcutta be- 
fore the fixation was Es. 13/- per maund, so 
(hat there is no likelihood of its going down. If 
it be argued that the stop lias been taken in 
order that the price may not rise further, we can 
say in reply that such control in the case of 
' atia ' lias been ineffective. According to Dr. 
Francis Maxwell, D.Sc., JI. I. Mech. E., F.C.S., 
the cost of production of sugar is Rs. 6/- per 
maund. The excise duty is Rs. 3/- per maund. 
To allow the manufacturer of an essential com- 
modity like sugar to keep a margin of profit of 
Rs. 2/12/- per maund is not likely to benefit the 
consumer. The Government in a Press Note 
states that the manufacturer gets only a profit of 
Re. ]/- per maund. It should c.xp’!nin how it 
arrives at the figure. Even so a profit of Re. 1/- 
per maund on nn article valued at Rs. 10/12/- is 
too much. 

As regards the hue and cry raised by the 
mill-owners, the speech of Mr. B. hi. Birla 
in ,Iuly, 1940, in tendering resignation of the 
chairmanship of the Indian Sugar Syndicate on 
account of the high price policy of that bod}', 
will be an eye-opener.— Siddheswar Chatto- 
padliyaya. 

Communications Member and Coal 
Wagons 

The Hon'ble Mr, S. N. Roy, Communica- 
tions Member, Government of India, recently 
visited Calcutta and made some general state- 
ments regarding coal wagons. He said that the 
appointment of the Controller of Coal Distribu- 
tion would improve matters. This is more than 
facts warrant. This appointment is in direct 
contravention of the recommendations of the 
Noyce Committee. The age of miracles being 
gone, the Controller cannot add a single wagon 
to the existing number, which is far short of 
requirements. Industries not doing war work 
are gelling priority wagons for coal. Where do 
these wagons come from ? Certainly from the 
pool ordinarily supplying the needs of Public 
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Sir Shamnkimm Clietly On American 
Tecimica! iillssiou 

“ IVitli tlic knowlciljic flint I have of flic 
Sciiosis anil the scope of this Tcclmical .Mk'ion. 
1 can slate uiicQiiivocnDy tlial it is no.- the 
piirjiose of tlic Toclinical Jlifsmn to 'udIj) 
Amcriciiii indtistrialists (o build up fuctorics in 
Indin,” doclnred Sir Slinnmukiinm Ciictty at liis 
Press Confcroiico on the 23rd AiH'il last. 

ihc 'iccIiniVal iMk'Jon k ti^pectod (o do i? 
to fiiil tltp cslabli^^hcil jiidii'^tncs in Infliti to imTP.x-'r llir 
piKfhu'lian nf ariudes rotiinred dir-ctly op oidircctly for 
V'" tJjf* /ira'friifmti of the wnr. H’fj.'Uov'cr expansion take* 
plaro will rfin-iln Die nijSL't of Indio. If the object of 
Ttflniipal Mk'ion correctly midorstood 
Indian sltoiild wrJcoinr tlin opportunity tbat Ibe vi'dt 
of this l)^s aiTonlofl to our countn*. to increase 

War prodiiclfon and tlicrob.v (o lay the brucis of a sound 
]iest*ivar indu.<^fri:il rlovelopnionl. it will be wonR 
for any individual or nation to Ihink nf llic opporluni- 
tier of t)ii« war in t Tins of post-war it b never- 

(hclc>s a fact that any t-aibstantial incrca<o in (he indus- 
trial caparify of Inrlia will rreult in onricliiop Die post- 
war economy of our counlrj'.'’ 


Madame Chiang Kai-sheh''s Appeal to West 
i To Treat China as Equal 

Bomb.vt. x\pril 24. 

In an arliclo ajipenring in the jVrti’ Fork Times, on 
April 10, iMadanu' Clii.ing Kai-shek appealed to the 
AVest to think and treat China as an equal, according 
' lo 11 niessriRO from Chimking. There iiavc been ibwe 
stages in the (leatm-’iiL of the Chinese peoples by the 
' ^Vesfeniers, Madame Cltiang pointed out. 

' First— the Wcritem exploitation of China. 

Second— Ihr Wwtcni Aj’inp.it)}y and growing ndroiTU- 
tiou for the Chine?c in their struggle against Japan 
since lf)37. 

Third— the stage of active co-operation 'vith China 
— the stage during wiiicli (he ^^ostcrncre: learnt that 
Chinese victories m the Fur East have been due fo 
China’s spiritual strength. 

■", Pointing to the future, Madame Chiang said “in 
/ the new world order, that^ wc arc going to c^tc, there 
must be no talk of .su])priors or inferiors. Me nnisl be 
^ ( rriual— men and women of all races— pusliinp forward to 
, a great ideal.” 

The full tc.xt of Madame Chinng’s article, 

J'*' “Mill dnuTi eomo from tlio East,” originally pubhsbcd 
in the Ni'ic York 2'mcs, appMred in the Cbun^tig 
Preis loduv. Commenting on it, the Cen/rfl/ 

>' iVcK'f!, the ’Chinese oflicial organ, remarked that, jn 
./ addition (o waging (he war, we must think constwctjvejy 
..i- on the subject of ways and me.ans of establishing a 
'v sound foundation for a lasting pence, which we are 
•' . determined, shall come. 

■"/ Tlie CmM Daily Nem rcsnitlc-d Maclnme Chh<s 
'a' ', article as a valuable contribution in this respect. The 
fflilure of tlie League of Nations wils due to the lack^ol 
sufTicient understanding of the psychological i®mcs aw 
volvel A new turn in intomationnl rclalions cap be had 
t only tlirough the abandonment of all prejudices nnd 
discriminations incompatible with true co-operation 
^^■’’/■’lamoDg nations.— A. ?, 


Some Madras Congress Legislators' 

Self -seeking Revolt 

Acforriino: to an Associated Press message, 

, , . Main, IS, April 23, 

A rKs-oIufioii roroniincrirfiDs (o (lie All-India Con- 

^oiiimutec lo ‘ iipknoivlcdfje the Miislijii Leagues 
c-hnn for wpiralion should the sam; be peisisled in 
nlicn the lime come-- for fcmiiiiir the future constitution 
of India and fo -'invite the iluriim League for con- 
snltalion for the purpose of arriving at an agreement and 
sveunng In? nvstallafion of a national Government to 
nirel the prescal emergency ” nas passed by the Madras 
Coigie-,- Legislaliiref Party at its meeting this after- 
noon Mr. C. Rajrgopalachari, leader of the party pre- 
■‘■loing. The resolution w.is moved from the cliilir. 

The meeting also passed a resolution voicing "the 
general feeling in lliis part of tlie countiy that there 
should hi ai this critical jimclure a popiiIar Govcranient 
in this provinee doing its utnio.st to .secure the requisite 
(■ondition.s for the people fo play their part. The party 
i.< of opinion further th.at fo facilitate united and effec- 
tive aclion in this regard by such a popular Government, 
fhe Aliisliin Le.agiie should be invited to participate in 
it.” 

The p,irly requested the i.-I. C. C. fo permit fhe 
p.irly lo lake step,, lo this end. notirithstonding the 
genend All-India policy folloivcd by the CongrKs,— A. F. 

The Congress President, JIauIana Abni 
Kalam Azad, has issued the following statement 
on tlio resolution recently passed by file JIadras 
Congress Legislatures Party ; 

‘•fl greatly ,islomshed and pained me that a man 
like .Mr. Rningop.ilachari, in spile of his being a mem- 
ber of the Congress Motking Committee, should have 
adopted such an .attitude. I am in communic.ition with 
him. 

“I would nssiire you that anj' personal relationship 
howsoever drar to me, c.annot deter me for a moment 
from discharging my duty as a President of the Congress. 

'• I may point out in this connection th.it in the 
Congress organisation only fhe Provincial Congress 
Committee is the competent body to represent provincial 
views— not the Oongiess Legislatures Party. Despite 
this fact, the party iisclf w.is not full.v represented in 
the meeting. The information about the meeting indi- 
cafos (hat out. of !9i Congress members of both fhe 
Houses only 52 attended the meeting. And when votes 
were taken, only 30 partiripated in the voting. It clear- 
ly shows that it would b: wrong fo attribute the decision 
to the majorilv of the Congre.samen of the Province.”— 

A. P. 

Tlic curious JIadms resolution contains fhe 
expressions “ the future constitution of India,” 
and “ tlie in.stallatjon of a National 
Government.” 

If the hloslem League’s claim for separation 
were acknowledged would there be any undivided 
country called India whose constitution would 
have to be framed ? “ National Goremment ” 
implies fhe e.visfenee of a nation. If India were 
PakistaniEed, would there bo any Indian nation 
in fhe sense in which the term is now understood? 

In Bengal Sjt. Kiran Sankar Roy has been 
the first to sound a note of unequivocal con- 
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deinnation of llio Madra? move. He conclude? 
his finn and co;cnt statement by ob'cn-inR : 

[ would liko to U'll lUj.Tji .'incl iho^o v.‘lio Hunk likf* 
him liiat this ‘^urrendrr lo Mr. Jinnah’s claim to a 
I’artition of iDtlia into Hindu and Muhammadan divi- 
-ion which irnplio.^ that Bc-nRiil will hr inrludcd in 
Miihainmadan India, will no* hr accfpt'd In’ Bf'nRai, 
notwitli'^fandinc whalovrr mm like may Fiy or 

do, 

T would aho like lo appeal to tlio Prc.’idcnt of llir 
Indian Xalional ConpT<;"r to prr-vont .such irrrsponn- 
hililics on thr> jiarl of thn members of the Conp^s 
Workinc Committee, wliioh i? creatinp preal ronfiL'-ion 
in the countrj’.— U. P. 

A !Mev.’ Delhi correspondent’ report creates 
the impression tlmt the ^Madras move -will not 
find much support from the Congress rank and 
file. 

Patna, Apnl 2 . 7 . 

Ii was wTonp to attribute to the Conpre?^ as a whole 
or oven the Conprc'^rnon of Madni= PrcM'd^ncj*. the 
opinion of ^ member^ of the Madme Legislative Party. 
ODFf'ned Dr. Piajcndra Prarad. a member of the Con- 
prc:» Parli.amrntnr>' Sub-Committee when interviewed 
for hie vicw.« on the late-t rc'^olution of the Madn)/= 
Conprcss I.K;pi.'lative Party. 

He said that it would not he ripht for him. b^'inp 
a member of the \Vorking Commillec \o ray anything 
on merits of the r<'soiuiion and he would conlonl him- 
self with the remark that it liad olTcrcd an ojiportunily 
to the 'Working Committee and the A.-l. C. C. to ex- 
press iuolf uneriuivocally and rateporically on the quc'^ 
tion. Heferrins to the other resolution of the Madrai! 
ConCTe>e Leridativo Party. Dr. Prasad .'aid that unless 
thf* whole policy which the Conprc'-; had followed ever 
since the war brjke out was rlumgcd (here would be no 
question of the Conprt-f.-, taking office or joining any 
coalition. He added that he did not see any chance of 
the CoTigre.«s reversing that policy.— d. P. 

The public will see how “unequivocally 
and caicgorically ” the A.-L C. C. expresses itself 
on the question. 

Mr. T, Prakasara fhas criticized Pviijaii and 
lis resolution quite unceremoniously. An 
Usociated Press message from Bombay gives 
he impression that in the opinion of the Bombay 
ilongress party the Madras resolutions were 
Lgainst the best interests of the country and 
jught not to have been passed at all. 


T L XL i T ^ .. b^HOKE, April 24. 

I hope the A-1. G. C. will throw out this proposa 
vhich means a vio^lalion of the pledge given In- th( 
Tara Smgt, tb 

Mral. leader commeotag on (he reoluUon paled b 
0 r Party rccommeadiii 

‘lairfo4ara%^ 

it L>. therefore, not proper for the Congress to agree Ir 
my proposal for the yiviseciion of India.”— p 

“Mr. Rajagopalacbariar (has rendered the 
ffeatest possible disservice fo tbe cause of Indian 


NationalEm. To siioii.'or a resolution conceding 
llie I’aki.s'lan demand in thi.s cri‘i.s and lo plead 
for Xalioiifil Govcnmicnl v.'ilb tbe noiiiinoes of 
ibc Qiiado-.Vr.am is nolbiiiE short of an act of 
betrayal." Tim? s.aid Jlr. X. C. Chaitcrjcc. 
Workinu President, Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Maliasablin, in the course of a statcincnf thr.ni"!/ 
tbe UnilaJ Prcsc. 

■'Ibiifr'l rtablpd from the bock by (bis 

iP'maiivre tro.oi .M.sdraK. Timt ivoolii l)o (he fcilmg ot 
iho Sikbs nnd (bo Ilinclir: in (he Ptinjob ond in (he 
Ncr(h-iVf.t/'rri Frontier Province. 

“Ib.iaji bus poac /(irthcr (ban Sir St.'itford Cripps 
in placatin; Mr. .linn.ah and lia» (brera-n overboard act 
merely (be IJiiidii. but .al.-o (be nationali.t Masliras rriio 
.are oppased to PatJsl.aii. It Is time (laat Jbjaii fhouiii 
be publicly n'piidiaied by cveay true ftm of Mother 
India avbo doe. not rvaiit her to be vivisected and tvbo 
bflifa'e in Inriia's unity and Indi.a's integrity'. 

‘'Xation.il Government b desirable but Pakistan is 
loo raucb of c price to be p.aid for that eo.a=imm_ation 
which aviil satidy Itajaji and bis 36 follo'.vers of the 
Madras Contara. Pany; for us India Is and shall ever 
be ‘••one, indivisible and indl'.solable.''— If. P, 

According lo Dr. D. Y. Deslimukb the 
Madras rasolutions are ‘'the rcsuil of loose 
tliinltiug under the panic of invasion,” 

It is difficult lo guess the reasons wbicii 
have led a few Madras JI.L.A.s to lead their 
support to Jlr. Jinnah’s Pakistan proposal. But 
perhaps these politicians did not seriously tliink 
over the implications of Pakistan as they fSt 
sure that their province is not going to be in- , 
eluded in Pakistan. iVhat did it matter to them 
if distant Bengal, Panjab, XV\Y. F. P. and 
Sindh suffered. But these shortsighted men can, 
if they like, easily understand that the ivhole 
of India will be weakened and everj- Province 
will^ be_ weakened if the countrj' were 
Pakistanized. 

It is curious that Jlr. C. Eajagopalachari 
attaches as much importance to hlr. Jinnah and 
the Muslim League as British imperialists do 
m their own interests, to tlie neglect of the views 
of (Mngress Muslims and other nationalis* 
MuslinK, who are far more numerous than fhi 
Jinnahites. Does Mr, Rajagopalachari dis- 
believe the Momin leaders of 45 million Musliiffi 
wdio repudiate Mr. Jinnah’s leadership ? 

Congress Working Committee’s Resolution 
On British War Cabinet’s Proposals 

The following is the full text of the resolu- 
tion passed by the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress on the proposals of 
tJie British War Cabinet placed before the India” 
public and public bodies by Sir Stafford Cripps- 
Kew Djxhi, April 11. 

“The tVorkiug Committee, says the resolution 
have given their full and eamrat cousideration -to t”' 
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proposals made b)' the British B*nr Cabinet in regard way of the Indian States merging themselves in the 
to India and the elucidation thereof by Sir Stafford Iridian union. 

Cnpps. Tlicse proposals, which have been made at the The Cougre^ has been wedded to Indian freedom 
yerj' last hour because of the compulsion of e\'eatB. aflo onity and any break in that unity, especially in the 
have to be considered not only in relation to Bidia’s modem world when people’s minds inevitably think in 
demand for independence, but more especially in the terms of ever larger federations, ^\ould be injurious to 
present gtrive war crisis, with a view to meeting effective- nU concerned and excee^gly painful to contemplate, 
ly the perils and dangers that confront India and envelop Nf^vcTthcless^ the Committee cannot think in terms of 
the world. cupelling the people in any territorial writ to rcmairi 

The Congress has repeatedly stated, ever since the w an Indian union against their declared and established 
commencement of the war in September, 1939, that the recognising this principle, the Committee 

people of India would line themselves with the progres- that ever)' effort should be made to create conditions 
sive forces of the world and assume full responsibility wli*ch would help the different units in developing a 
to face the new problems and shoulder the new burdens common and co-operatue national life. The acceptance 
that had arisen, and it asked for the necessavj’ conditions of the principle ineritably involves that no changes 
to enable them to do so to be created. An essential fihpuld be made which result in frish problems being 
V condition was the freedom pf Indi a, for only the realisa- cr^^^ted and compulsion being exercised on other sub- 
tion of present freedom couid liglit the flame whieli staiiriul groups within, that area. Each territorial unit 
would illumine millions of hearts and move them to shpnM have the fullest possible autonomy within the 
, action. At the last meeting of the All-India Congress wiion, consistently with a strong national State. The 
Committee, after the commencement of the war in (he prpposaj now made on the part of the British War 
Pacific, it wa 5 stated that ' only a free and indpnpndept Cabinet encourages and will lead to attempts at separa- 
* India c.an be in a pn.sitinn rn uinriprinke thp tion at (he verj’ .iac.entjQn of a union and thus create 

th e cDuntiy oinriniTib narbasil jSl^ ^ whoa the utmost cchoperation and goodwill 

fuitnerance oi tiie iarcer causes that are emeimne from ■srS’^ost needed. This proposal has been presumably 

the~sto ini ' Of \wir.* to moat a oo^unal demand, but it will have 

P T . • rp also and lead politically reactionaiy 

I’ctL i^^^EPE^’OE^^CB an4 ribsutmnirisi. groups among diSeren’i commumijes to 

The British TiVar Cabinet’s new proposals relate create trouble and divert public attention from the vital 
principally to the future upon the cessation of hostilities, issues before the country. 

The Committee, while recognising that self-delCTioina- An}' proposal concerning the future of India must 
tion for the people of India is accepted in principle in deinand ntttention and scrutiny, but in today’s grave 
that uncertain future, regret that this is fettered and crisis, it is the present that counts, and even proposals 
circumscribed and certain provisions have been introduc- for the future are important in so far as they affect the 
ed which ^avely imperil the development of a free and • present, 
united nation and the establishment of a democratic • „ _ 

state. Ev’en the constitution-making body is so consii- Proposals \ ague am) iNCOiurLEiE 

tuted that the people's right to self-determination is The CominitlEe have necessarily attached the great- 
i vitiated by the introduction of non-representative elc- est importance to this aspect of the question, and on 
meats. The people of India have as a whole clearly Ojij ultimately depends what advice they should give 
demanded full independence and the Congress has re* to those who look to them for guidance. For this pre.^ent 
peatedly declared that no other status except that of Jtbe B ritish War C abinet 's-Pronosals are vague, and _al- 
iudependonce for the whole of India could be agreed / topitlier i ncomplete, and it would appear that no vital 
to or could meet the essential requirements of the / chaogos in lae present structure are contempl.ated. It 
present siUmtion. has been made clear that the defence of India will in 

Nrr^Trnv op DEifOCRAcr any event lemaia under BrilisrcJiitroi: ^fmiy time 

EUATION 0 ^ , j j def^Dce is a vital subject; during the war-Ume it is all 

The Committee recognise that future independence jjjjportant and covers almost everj' sphere of life and 
may be implicit in the proposals, but the accompanying ^jjipiiiistration. To take away defence from the sjihere 
provisions and restrictions are such tliat real freedom responsibilify at this stage is to reduce that responsi- 
may well become an illusion. The complete iponng oj to a farce and a nuUi^*, and to make it perfectly 
the 90 milUons of the people of the Indian States and gojng to fj.-e jn any ^ay and 

their treatment as commodities at the disposal of their Government is not going to function as a free and 
rulers is a negation of both democracy and self-detemm- jQjependent Government during the pendenej' of the 
ation. BTiile the repr^ent.ation _ of an Indian State q'jja Committee would repeat that an c^cntial 
in the constitution-making body is fixed on a popula- fundamental pre-requisite for the assumption of 
tion basis, the people of the State have no voice m j.esponribiiity by the Indian people in the present, is 
choosing those representative,^ nor are thej' to_ be con- realisation as a fact Uiat they are frce_ and arc in 
suited at any stage, while decisions vitally affecting th^ djarge of maintaining and defending their freedom, 
are being taken. Such States may in many ^’s be- jg jjjjigj wanted is the qathuiiasBiLreiPpnse of 

come barriers to the growth of Indian freedom, en- p^^pie which cannot be evoked intnout the fullest trust 

claves whore foreign authority still prevails and wh^ ^ tijp de\'Dlution of responsibility on tlicm 

the possibility of mamtaining foreign armed forces has matter of defence. It is only thus th.at oven at 

been stated to be a likely contingencj", and a peipetual pipvc-nth hour it may be po=«ibIc lo galv.anifc 

menace to the freedom of the people of the States as people of India to rise to the height of the oc^ion. 
well as of the rest of India. jt ^ manifest that the present Govemm 2 nt of India, n.s 

•Rtot,. ..v^ T,Tnt»>- rrv-rrr well AS its provincial agencies, are lacking in competence, 

// ^ , . • Ip and Are incapable of shouldering the burden of Indias 

The acceptance beforehand of the novel defence. It is onlv the people of India, through thr“ 

of non-acccssion for a province is also a severe di^ T,«^«(ar represenfa’lives, who may shoulder this bi 
to the conception of Indian vmih' and an apple ^ ^ ^ 3ut th.at c.an onlv be done by prcsei 
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The Coramittee, therefore, is uuafale to accept 
proposal.'* put fonvurri on bHialf of the British 
Cabinet.— P. I. 

IVe support the resolution as a whole, b'^^' 
take vert" strong exception to the sentence in rt 
which we have italioked. YTiile the Committee 
declare that they have been (not are ?) weddai^ 
to Indian unity, they in the next breath adtf'*' 
by implication the right (?) of territorial imRs 
to destroy that unity. 

The members of the Working Committal 
cannot claim to be greater upholders of deffla- 
cratic self-determination than the American 
heroes under President Abraham Lincoln who 
fought the American Ch-il War to prevent the 
Southern States from seceding from the 
American Union. 

The territorial units, the Committee knijw, 
are not natural units, either racially or ethnol®' 
gically, or linguistically, or geographically- 
Some of them have been formed in pursuance 
British imperialist interests against India £ 
national interests and tlie protests of Indian 
Nationalists. The Andhra-desha continues lo 
be included in the Madias President’ agaifsl 
its desire. So is Kerala. The Bengali-speaking 
areas of Bihar Province continue to be indutla'' 
in it against their will. So are other areas in 
other territorial units, like .4ssain. It is non- 
sensical, therefore, to speak of India’s territori?! 
units in such a way as to imply that there 
no disharmony among the parts constituting 
these units and that everj- one of these unte 
speak with a single voice. 

The resolution speaks of “ the people in »ny 
territorial unit.” Take the people of the Panjab. 
Supposing the Aluslims of that Province are fov 
.stending outside the Indian Union, the Hindus 
and Sikhs are certainly in favour of being in- 
cluded in the Union. Similarly, in Bengal and 
other Ifuslim majority provinces, the Hindus 
and other non-Mialims are and always will be 
in favour of living and dying in Akhaflda 
Bhiratavarsha. If some hluslims in a Muslim 
majorit}' province are to be allowed to prevent 
the pro-.ince of their domicile from forming part 
of tfio Indian Union, wiiy are its non-ilusllms 
and Nationalist. Muslims not to be allowed to 
raciutic their province in the Indian Union ? 
If seli-detcrminalion is good for the minorities 
oi_ India as a whole, it should be good for the 
nimonties in each territorial unit. 

, Mr. Samrkars Criticism of Part of 
■ C. W. C.’s Resohiiion 

ifr. T. D. Savarfcar, President of the Hijidu 
yiahasabha, has strongly criticized that part of 


the Congress Working Committee resolution fo 
which we have referred in the foregoing note. 
Says he, in part : 

The implication of the Congress resolution “is E» 
damaging and detrimental to Indtin unity in general 
and to Hindudom in particular that by admitting the 
right of the Moslem provinces positively to secede, they 
have deprived the Hindus negatively of any right to 
resist them from doing so and fighting for the unity 
and integrity of Hindasthan which today is already aa 
accomplished fact.” 

The League of Nations lay^ down fundamenlal 
principle when it states .a.s emphatically possible that 
rainoritiea must not be allowed to “ create a state witbia 
a state " and break up the territorial and political unity 
of .a country' into a number of states independent ol 
each other. But the Congress has admitted this very 
right and given a Charter to tlie Moslems to carve out 
as many Bakistans as they' liked independent of any 
Central Indian Government. 

If ever a constitution-making body is railed, the 
'Ihwignevs vaimf. hnfL hre Yarntd. yrinrir{l(n whiah. 

it has admitted and the Moslems taking their stand on 
this Charter which the Indian National Congrs.ss has 
deliberately signed and delivered to them, cannot but 
exercise this right by raising a Pakbthan-fedcrafion.— ' 


“ Yuganiar ” Reappears 

II J5 understood that YugauUir, a Bengali daily, has 
received official permisdon io rfxsnmc publication 
immediate effect. The next iisuc of the paper is, fher?' 
fore, expected to come out today (27th April). 

TTie paper was asked on April 23 bj* the Govereme^j 
01 Bengal under the Dei'ence of India Rules to sus-pepj. 
its publication, sale or distribution in connection 
an article appearing m the issue of the paper of April 2^ 
—A. P. 

We are glad, indeed. 

To take a TOng step even- by mistake if 
bad. To obstinately refuse to undo the vronr | 
is ft'orse. We are glad the Bengal Govemmer 
•have had the statesmanship and courage to 
aben-e such obstinacy. 

Convocation Address at Delhi University 

'Today the waves of war are furiously lapping 
our ^ores and may, at any liour, flood into our xet 
h^rtn and home. It would mean untold miser)' 
suffering for millions of peaceful cirizens. Yet even 
me war churns up its tales of destruction, cruelty 
horror, is would at the same tima afford our youth-^^ 
the course of a remorseleas strugcle against the 
^p^sor— just those opportunities to prove the etren?- 
01 his moral fibre — of courage, discipline, organis^ho- 
and all that go to make the fulness of chameterV obscn’^- 
the Hon. Mr. R, Barker, Pro-Chancellor, at the 
vocation of the Delhi Universi^* on the 18th April 
'As in the western countries during the hst 
Air. Sari^r added, ‘the younger generation of 
countiy— in the role of the soldier in the trenches, 
elusve guerilla filter and the anonj'mous her^"'^"’ 
escape from the colourless tenor of an artificial 
and face nature and raw life with a new dignity 
hardships and sufferings. It will be their pririlo?^ j' 
render a unique sem'ce to the .afflicted .society in ^ 
slnicting the enemy, in presen-ing the morale of ' 
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I'lilihi' and in lirinciii); In Ijt and finnxinr in liic Jiatnw- 
nn. 1 no van* inton=j(y of anch an cxp'noiioo cjntiot 
lail to aiioct jirnloniidly tlio moiilal oittlciok of tin rntiro 
yotilhfiil p'ni'ration.’ 

• ^1*^' I’nit.iln Ilf a hard and 

int'ii'oly fompoliiioo ru'rld, I waiild liko you to roahV 
jin' PKU oowploaitif? of inodoni lifr. In days (Mno 
by tiiiTi' ivaa almost a cfTlainiy tloii (hr aronyo imi- 
\nn-]!y atiid iit rnnld, on tlio roinploiiiin of bis oollrpo 
oam'r rtoji into oniiio doliiiilo job ivliioh did not Jravo 
Inin in unfit of ilio inniori'.it noro'aitn.': of IiK lint t!ic 
riliiatinii ((Flay Im'* lirronii' ccit no iiiiirii iiion* dillicidt 
ami nirnidiy. Tlirrc b, llicf.-ion-, a crvalor nmi non- 
to cfjiiip yiiitr-rb I'N nmro tlionniyiily for tlir n"-}t('i'livc 
vofatioiu of life you cl cl lo piirMic. You iiiiihi rdird 
and capcrlalimi'. l^orial and economic con- 
Stition** arc in mcli a liny tinder (lie iiifliiinc*' of the 
yrniviny polilinl ron'i'inii-ni.-J of (lie enmmoa maai of 
'peojil lliat uc ivoulil do ncll fo anlirii>'ilc in llic inliiiv 
a (a'loidcraldc riamuvini: doivn of ilbjiaritics in rcsjicct 
of opporlnnilic.", and iiieoaica (tiaii !<. ilir riliiaiioii even 
[today. Tlic Itecfic rr.ire for cliinbiny (lie pold’n ladder 
racli for hiiiuyli, no iiuatler U'liiit liappciis to ollirra, h 
no loiiper llie ide.il llial ili'piro (lie .imerieati youth. 
Tlry tiou' pl.tre eiujilvirb on aulhcirnn- of life ruther 
Ilian on .a pletlinra of rirhic. Tlie >*oimy [leople in 
i'nierlca now think in tirnu of pood health, pood food, 
pood ednc.itioii and cowl irorkinp eondiiiotie llmr nre 
lared on llr wider feiue of .'ocitd ivellbeinp in which 
raelliod.'i for individual .advaneemenl do not conflict 
with tlio'c of the ndvimeeinenl ol the eomniunily ns a 
whole. Till." 1.1 ,a epiril whicli the yoiiiip men ol India 
will do well to emuinte ’ 

Jlr. Barker concluded with the following 
^whortation to the new graduates ; 

, It is iipntot llie ca.ey dLsvonifiture of oiir yoiiiip 
. ,'cn III Iho face of odds that I wani you lo be siiflicicntly 
puiirded in time. The faini-liearlrd neur mn a vidoiy. 
1/ife I- iw tiiuch .1 lest of your moral qualilirations .* 
of your intellectual or ediiviitionai ecpiipmeuis. Mniii- 
l.iin 111' stiindaid.s of coucuci your .lima Mnier has in- 
, Pilled into you, keep your ideal.' Iiipli, your mind clc.ar 
ind your heart etout in the iidvciuiiiv of life in which 
Vou will soon Ciller, and sucito will be yours. 

.Sacrifices anil Achievements of Britain 
During the War 

In the course of a speech delivered by Lord 
[Jeaverbrook in New York on the 23rd April 
1 st, lie gave a glowing aeeount of iiow Britiiin 
'as emerged during fJhe w'ar from perils and 
'isasterE, hoiv she has recovered after the losses 
pi France, hmv tlio glorious sacrifices of the 
,aop!o arc bearing fmit, liow valiantly they are 
gliting, and how production is going up by leaps 
' 'id bounds in every direction. According to him, 
'tcro nre 33,000,000 people in Britain between 
,0 ages of 14 and 64, and of these twenty 
rillion, that is nearly tivo-thirds, have been 
-'.ibilizcd for the forces and for vital war work. 

All this has been possible because Britain 
.-a free country liaving a national goveminent 
''d its people enjoy and love hborty. They 
juld rather part with their lives tJian be trod- 

nder foot by alien mastci-s. ' 


Tlic total population of India is 380,000,000 
m round mimbers and tliat of Great Britain, 
50,000,000. According to the Britisli standard, 
some 150,000,000 persons of India ought to be 
mobilized for the forces and for vital war work. 
And so tlicy would have been if India liad been 
free and iiad a national government. 

iMilitarization and India’s Spiritual 
Eminence 

In more tlian one note in this issue we 
have mentioned tiic large fighting forces which 
India siiould and could liave raised and can still . 
niit-'e iinrior favourable political circumstances. 
This may he deserihed as a pica for the mili- 
tarization of India, Wo Indians generally 
iiffunie that India is a land of spiritual eminence. 
It is not our intention to discuss liere tlio correct- 
ness or flthonvise of this assumption. On the 
assumption tliat wc are an eminently spiritually- 
minded people, our conscious or sub-conseioiis 
aditiide towards people who engage in war for 
some reason or other often tends to be one of 
lofty superiority or contempt. It is no doubt 
Irac tliat nations whidh engage in aggi'cssivo war 
dcscn'c to be looked down upon. But from the 
moral point of view, wars of resistance lo aggres- 
sion and wars waged for winning freedom and 
independence stand on a higlicr level than W'ars 
of aggression, invasion and contiucst. Those who 
wage wars of iiberatinn and of resistance to 
aggression should not be looked down upon, 

But if it be argued, and it certainly can be 
argued, that all wars arc bad, it would be ncccs- 
sarj' to raise and answer the question Vnether 
evil sliould be resisted. There may be persons 
who believe or profess to believe that no evil 
should be resisted. Our concern here is not with 
siicli persons. It is only to those wiio believe 
in the rightness and duty of resisting evil thai 
our words are addressed. 

To be subjugated and to bo in bondage is an 
evil. It is not merely a political and economic 
evil but an intellectual, moral and spiritual evil, 
too. This evil and tlic aggression wliich may lead 
to this evil should and must be resisted. 
Itcsistance is generally thought to be only of 
one kind, namely, violent resistance; but there 
may and can bo non-violent resistance also. 

All nonnal persons should resist evil either vio 
lently or non-violentl}’. If any person wii 
claims to be spiritually-minded says that violcn 
resistance is uiispiritual and, therefore, lie can 
not engage in it, tlicn it is his bounden duty b 
offer non-violent resistance to aggression 
invasion and other similar evils. If any pcrsoi 
shrank from both violent and nun-violr“‘ ' ' 
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in the solution of a problem 'which British states- 
men iiave failed to solve. 

President Roosevelt is a great statesman 
and he is not known to be unfriendly to India. 
But neither is he known to be a friend of India 
in the sense of one who would do his best to see 
justice done to India even at the risk of dis- 
pleasing America’s great ally Britain. The 
Atlantic Charter is tlie joint work of President 
Roosevelt and Jfr. Churchill. Though Mr. 
Churchill has openly declared that the Charter 
docs not apply to India and tliougli President 
Roosevelt has been publicly asked to sbte his 
view of it, he has chosen diplomatically to keep 
his opinion to himself. 

On iihe otlier hand, Marshal Ghiang Kai- 
shek has openly, voluntarily and undiplomatic- 
ally exhorted tlie British Government to give 
India real political power. America’s policy to- 
wards Indians, e.g., in the matter of immigration 
is worse than tliat of the British Dominions. 

Hence if any mediator or arbitrator be 
required, India would much rather seek the 
friendly offices of the great Chinese leader than 
of any other man. 

American Homilies on India’s Rejection 
of Cripps Proposal 

Many American papers have hurled homilies 
at the heads of Indian leaders for their rejection 
of the British War Cabinet’s proposals. It is 
not known whether the original proposals were 
published in America in their entirety, un- 
abridged and unaltered. Nor is it known whetlier 
the negotiations with the Indian leaders and the 
slight modifications made as the_ result thereof 
were duly reported in the American press. ^ It 
would be charitable to assume that tlie homihes 
of iie American papers were due to their in- 
complete information. Even very prominent 
Americans do not possess up-to-date and ade- 
quate information on Indian affairs. It would 
have been wiser of the Anierican_ press to 
presume that India's leaders know their business 
and to refrain from preaching sermons for their 
benefit. 

Indi.a has been one country ver)' much longer 
than the D. S. A. it has been one country at 
least as long as tlie H. S. A. How would our 
American friends like a proposal or a suggestion 
that the States or cities in the U. S. A where 
the Negroes or the Roman Catholics or the Jews 
or the Americans of Irish, German, Italian or 
Japanese extraction live in considerable num- 
bers should be given the option to secede from 


the Union and form one or more separate or 
independent unions of their own ? 

China’s Mobilisation Act 

Ghuijokdjo, April 27. 

The National General Mobilisation Act recently 
proraulgaled by the Chinese Government will come into 
force on May 5, it is officially announced. The Act 
gives the Government almost unlimited control of man- 
power. war material, prices and capital.— A!«ii/er. 

China has been able to pass such an Act 
because she is free and has a national 
government. 

China’s Successful Efforts to Solve 
Fuel Problem 

CHOKOmro, April 26 

The large-scale production of OTthetic petrol— in 
Szechwan alone 500,000 gallons of high grade spirit arc 
being produced ei'eiy month— is part of China's drive 
to solve the fuel problem. Over forty distilleries in 
Szechwan arc producing Mough for some 1,500 vehicles, 

Hie Chinese are optimistic over the possibilities in 
‘cracking’ wood oil of which the country has an abun- 
dant supply. 

Since the fall of Eangoon, the fuel control instituted 
in 1937 has been more rigidly enforced. Charcoal burn- 
ing engines are being extensively used even in military 
lorries— Aaiiter. 

BTiat is India doing ? 

Ban on “ Bombay Sentinel ” Rescinded 
Bombzt, April 27, 

In view of the assurances given by the Editor, the 
order prohibiting the publication of the Bombay Sen- 
tinel for 30 days has been rescinded as from today 
(April 27), snye n Prea Note.— A. P. 

This is as it should be. 

Gandhijis Appeal for Andrews Memorial 

irtatma Gandhi writes as follows in 
“ Harijan ” on “ Deenabandhu Andrews Memo- 
rial.” 

“Deeaabandhu Andrews Memorial and Gurudev 
Memorial are convertible terms. Giinidev had initiated 
the Deenabandhu Memorial, but before it had fully 
materialised Gurudev followed Deenabandhu. Therefore, 
Deenabandhu Memorial had become also Gurudev 
Memorial. The purpose is worthy of the two great souls 
—the improvement and upkeep of Santiniketan, Visva- 
bharati and Sriniketan. These are all in reality one. 

It ia a matter of groat phame and sorrow that the paltry 
sum of five lacs of rupees has still not come whether 
from the rich or the students or the labour world, 
^eiybody admits tliat ‘Gurudev’ and his institution 
have brought a name and prestige to India which no 
one and nothing else have done. It was Santiniketan 
whicli fitiiTcd the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang 
Eii-shek who gave ver}’ handsome contributions. For 
the work done at Santimketan, the expense is ridiculous- 
ly small. The reason is the comparatively low salaries 
pmd where the work done is not purely honorary,, The 
donation eo far ijollected amount to nearly • i 
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hope t]i3( (he Iralanee will lie lortlioommc Kidioirt ileliy 
jind .eb<()ivc me from haviiif: lo rriiHire oiil- on n wllep- 
tion tour. 1 nm in honour lioond (o finish the rolhc* 
lion, nhrn GiinKler koi? (lyinc (lie In.'-'l letter I r.TOle 
to him wa" that, if il w.ae Goil’r will, I trotjhi iinMi the 
Dreimb.an(]hii collertion. It wit.« al.ro a (net handed I)y 
Andrew.i in that P.antiiiikei.airn fin.anrial rendition woe 
hi« daily ronrera It ir n rail from the^e two er-naani-'' 
of India and hiimaoily ivliifh I dare not nfRlert. I>il 
tho-e who revere their nit-niory and who value Gimi- 
devV livinp rre.ition iielji roe to diai-h-arpe the relf- 
impo^ed Inrat.— .d. /', 

Abanindrannth Tngords Lectures on 
Fine Arts 

As the first Bagesrari Professor of Fine Arl« 
of the Calaitta TJnivcrsUy Dr. Abnnimlranatli 
Tagore delivered a course of 29 lectures on fine 
arts in Bengali. These have now hceii hroiiglil 
out in hoolk-ionii By the CaicuUa Ynivorsity, 
In these lecture.? the eminent .artist gives a lucid 
c.’ipoiition of different aspect.? of art in )ii? 
characteristic style. 


New Visva-Bharati Publications 

In spite of the very high price of p.apcr and 
of the difficulty of obtaining adequate .‘upplte 
of paper for printing books, the publication dc' 
parfment of the \Msva-bharati continues to 
publish books and that at usual prices. 

The tenfn volume of RabinAra BachanavalJ. 
or the Collected Bengali Works of Rabindranath 
Tagore, has been just- published. Its get-up if 
as good as that of the previous volumes, and it 
is equally bulky. 

It contains in the section of Poems and Songs 
Uisarga and KheyS; in the section of Drama, 
Raja; in the section of Novels and Short Stories 
Sesher Kavitd; and in the section of Essays Raja 
0 Prajd and Samuha. The Appendix contains 
the author’s 16 articles on topical subjects which 
appeared in Saihand, Bharati,' Bangadarsan, 
and Frabihl. These are models of wriiat such 
articles should be. In the section “Grantha- 
parichaya " which follows the Appendix in this 
volume, the differences between the first editions, 
the current editions and the versions of the 
books published in the pre.sent volume of the 
CollecW Works are pointed out generally and 
briefly. 

The illustrations are two in number ; 
Asrama-guni Rabindranath Tagore and the 
facsimile of a page of the manuscript of Kheyo. 
The portrait of the Poet-Sage in this volume 
brings before us the austerities-worn figure of 
the Founder of Visva-bharati, 


Another volume pithli.dicd by ihi: Piiblic.a- 
lion Dcptirimeni. of Msvd-ldiiirc.ii is a iitv,- 
Hition of Chaynnikd or selections _ from 
Rtihindr.anaiii’f ]hicio=. The .“tvciith reprint of 
the tldrd edition of iltif vety jiopiihr volume 
included poems railed from all his poetical work? 
down to prMih.. The i)re-em edition contain' 
selection- from Baijnti, Prahdsinl, Ahash- 
jira'liy, Snrajatnh, Bana', Rognmyyay, Arogiin, 
Jatimarlim. Ckhndn. ami H'shArkhd. The last 
|)iicm in ilii." volume i.? the very last ihtit the poet 
wrote. 

OUa-ijilan in three volume' is to conttiin all 
the songs composed by the IMct grouped .accord- 
ing to their ‘ bubjecis,' so that they may be both 
read as lyric poem? and sung, in proper sequence. 
Tile first two volume? have been jusi publi.'hed. 
The third voiimie will appear .riiortly. 

KirvSn by Mrs, Pratiina Ttigurc, daughter- 
in-law of Ra!)indranati! Tagore, contains licr 
rcrainifcenees of the last inontiis and days of 
the I’oct in chronological ortier, Written in a 
cri'p and lucid style, iliey arc of poignant 
interest. 

British Indepetulent Labour Party's 
Recognition of India's Right to 
Immediate Independence 

I/ixao.s*, .April 6. 

The IqdcpcinJrat I/ibeur Party Conference .at More- 
aambe today imaniiiinuriy .approvrd a revolution rccoc- 
ni-ina India's right tn iraracdiiito indeiiendrncc .and de- 
manding immediate ladi.an rcq.oaribilify (or the Govern- 
ment of India, including Defence, acfoptancc of rccog- 
nped minority right.' instead of .splitting India into 
political fragment.? and in-n.riccce that representation of 
Indian Slates in the Cnnstituent .-As'cmbly shonld be 
on the basis of adult suffrage. — licutcr. 

If the British Independent Labour Party 
comes to power and forms a government, will 
it recognize by an Act of Parliament India’s 
right to immediate independence ? 

Mr. Arthur Moore on Armoury Raid 
Prisoners 

In the course of a speech at a meeting of 
the Conciliation Group in Calcutta Air. Arthur 
iloore, editor of The Statesman, exhorted Indians 
to figlit for freedom. He appeared lo have no 
doubt that enough soldiers of freedom would be 
found in the country. For himself he said : 
“Give me the Armoury Raid prisoners every 
time. These are the kind of people I want- 
Tliese are the people I would like to go iigef 
hunting with.” 
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TOiether Mr. Arthur Moore gets them as 
comrades in tiger hunts or not, they can be most 
useful at least in forming and leading village 
defence parties in the district of Chittagong 
which tile Magistrate of fSiat district is earnestly 
desirous of liaving. They are all anti-Fa'cist 
and should be liberated at once. 

ReJease of Political Prisoners and 
Detenus Urgently Needed 

For a long time past we have urged tlic 
release of political prisoners and detenus. 
Whether their speeches and actions, etc., for whieh 
tlicy are suffering vere well-advised or not, 
there is not the least doubt that they have suf- 
fered in the cause of the liberation of the counir)-. 
Those who hare risked their lives and liberties 
in seeking to free the countiy are not the men 
who would help Japan or Germany in placing a 
new yoke on the shouldei's of their countrj’inen. 
And many of tihem who hare had the opportu- 
nity have declared themselves as enemies of 
Fascism and Naaism. Moreover, they are good 
organizers and have a hold on those of their 
countiymen who know tliem. For all these 
reasons they oiigjit to be released forthwitli. 
Tliey uould be vciy useful as members, and 
some as leaders, of Home Guards, village 
defence parties and guerilla bands. 

Home Guards 

If it be true that the Government of India 
are contemplating to organize Home GuardE_ on 
the lines of those in Great Britain, no time 
should be lost in doing so. 

Guerilla Warfare 

Should Japan invade India, guerilla warfare 
has been advocated in the speeches of sonic 
publicists and in tllie columns of some news- 
papers. iFe are not opposed to such warfare. 
But it should be borne in mind that such figliting, 
too, would require some firc-anns. These may 
not be quite up-to-date. But some sort of rifle 
would be necessar}'. Would the Goveninient 


agree to the supply of rifles to all able-bodied 
adults who may agree to undergo the necessary 
training and obey all rules of discipline ? 

Likelihood of a Quinine Famine 

The likelihood of a quinine famine in India 
as a result of the occupation of Java by Japan 
has been pointed out and discussed in many 
newspaper's. Of course, the production of quinine 
in tile countr)- cannot be increased as soon as 
its necessitjf is perceived. But soon after the 
outbreak of the war in Europe the principal 
quinine officer of tire Government of India wrote, 

“The necessity of organizing the production of 
quinine within the country on » notional basis appears 
to be urgent” 

Two years have passed since this observation 
was made. The Government cannot therefore 
plead that they have not had sufficient time to 
consider the question of the e.vamrnation of soil 
and other co^ate matters. 


The Problem of Evacuation from Burma 
Harrowing accounts of the sufferings and 
difficulties of the evacuees from Burma, their 
financial ruin, the tragic death of many of them, 
the harsh and insulting treatment to which 
many of them were subjected, details of their 
discriminating treatment, and the like, have 
been before the public for a long time. Many 
leaders have expressed them views after personal 
investigation. Mr, M. S. Aney, Member-in- 
charge of the Indians Overseas Depai'tment, has 
also taken personal interest in the matter. 
Public bodies like the Bengal Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, tire Marwari Relief Society, 
tire Navavrdlian Relief Society, tlhe Sadlmran 
Brahmo Samaj Relief Society, the Gujarati 
Relief Society, etc., have rendered great service 
in relieving the distress of the evacuees. But 
the problem is so vast and has so many rami- 
fications that constant vigilance and active 
sendee to suffering liumanit}’, boHr official and 
non-official, would be necessary' for a long period 
io tackle it adequately. 



TWO POEMS' 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
I 

Blessings Iiavc I won in this life 
of the Beautiful. 

Fn the vessel of man’s affection I taste His own divine nectar. 
Borrow, hard to bear, 

lia^ shown me the unhurt, unconqiiercd soul. 

On the day when I felt death's impending shadow, 
fear’s defeat has not been mine. 

Tne great ones of the Earth 

have not deprived me of their touch 
their undying words have I stored in my heart 
Grace I had from the god of life : 
this memorj' let me leave 
in grateful words. 


Udayan 
28fh January, 


H 


- Alomently I feel 

the time comes near for me to leave. 
With quiet sunset glow 

screen the parting day. 

Let the time be peaceful, let it be silent. 

Let not any pomp of memorial meeting 
create sorrow's trance. 

May the forest trees at the gate of departure 
raise the earth's chant of peace 
in the dumb duster of foliage. 

May the night’s wordless blessings descend, 
in the gracious light of the seven stars. 


~The Visva-Bliarati Qitarlalu 

♦Translated from the original Bengab’ by Dr. Amiya Chakravarty. 


February, 1941 










MY BIRTHDAYS* 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


J 

In my life strung of many birthdays 
Myself 1 sec in the union of many a form. 

Once the neiv year, in the heart of the Atlantic 

Ocean, 

Brought me flowing 
On mighty exuberant waves. 

Where from one end to the other of the horiions 

Blue expanse on blue expanse 

Deny the shores. ' 

That day I saiv the picture of an unvarious world 

In the first lines of creation 

When the future, submerged in water. 

Each day toward the sunrise 
Sought its own self. 

Gazing at the screen of waves 
That hid life’s mystery, I pondered, 

Even now has not been opened my tife's cover. 

The coraplefe-l 

Is still hidden unperceived. 

In new birthdays 

The lines that are being drawn by the brush of 
■ the artist 

Have not yet formed the picture's- supreme 

reality. 

Only, I feel. 

The vast inundation of the nnrevealed, on all 

sides, 

Remains, encompassing the days and nights. 
Udayon 

February 20, 1941 
afternoon. 

2 

In the vessel of my birthdays 
Sacred waters from many pilgrimages 
Have I gathered, this I remember. 

Once I went to the land of China, 

Those whom I had not met 

Put the mark of friendship on my forehead 

Calling me their own. 

* Transtated from original Bengali by Dr. Amiya 
Chaktavarty. Those fbema, whioli had no namra, 
appeared in Janmadm, a book publisbod sbortly 
befoto the Foot’s death. 


The garb of a stranger slipped from me un- 
knowing, 

The inner man appeared who is eternal 
Revealing a joyous relationship 
Unforeseen. ’ 

A Chinese name I took, dressed in Chinese 

clothesr 

This I knew in my mind 

Wherever 1 find my friend there I am born anew, 
Life's wonder he brings. 

In the foreign fields blossom flowers unknown. 
Foreign is their name, a foreign soil is their 
motherland. 

Vet in soul’s joyful realm their kinship 
Finds unbarred welcome. 

Gdayan 

February 21, 1941 
morning. 

3 

Once again returns the day of festival. 

With spring’s lavish honour 
, The branches at the poet’s balcony 
Fill the basket of a new birthday. 

In a closed room I reraain at a distance— 

Futile, this year, is the invitation of the flower- 
ing ptdiah. 

In vmant-btthor f 1 want to sing, 

But the dream of impending separation gathers 
in my mind. 

My birthday, I know. 

Will soon merge with one unvarying day. 

And be lost in the markless sequence of Time. 

This melancholy does not fill with tenderness the 
shadow of flowering avenues. 
Memory’s pain does not sound in the murmur 
and hum of the forest. 
Unmerciful joy will play on this festive flute 
Brushing aside, on the road, the pain of parting. 

Ddayan 

Febrnnry 21, 1941 
noon. 


4 A royiiti ot Spring. 
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lyjBlNDRAMTH TAGORE AT WORK 


Bv Dr-AMIVA 

I came to Rabindranath Tagore vriien his hair 
TOs already silveTj more -than two decades ago. 
But 1 have no recollection that I thoujdit of 
him as old, or as in any way lacking in youth’s 
vigour and beauty. It was in a room in Bally- 
gunje (in Calcutta), at a distinguished friend's 
house one evening— it was a literary evening— 
that I saw him fet. Even to my adolescence, 
his ascetic but glowing countenance, his magni- 
ficent physique with its indefinable saintliness, 
and the warm vitality of his voice and 
moi'ements conveyed an entirely new and rich 
concept of youth. I marked his bearing, 
majestic and spare,' and his words carried a 
spiritual laughter giving to Ws conversation an 
iridescent fnshness and gravity tliat I had not 
imagined possible, 'tt’hat be said I do not re- 
member; indeal, even-thou^ i was eager to 
hear him and also tried desperately to link him 
up with all the great things which I know he had 
written and done, my impressions -were in a 
whirl. It was as if I was trying to convince 
myself of the full reality of a genius, while the 
mystery thk I sought was more than matched 
by the fact of his pr^ence. All that I could 
fix upon was that here was a fully human penon, 
not unlike us or superhuman, but rather like 
what we really were but could not ^ite becoipe. 
-And I wondered at the strength which he carried 
so easily in reaching such perfect humanity, 
fie was 'accessible, as great men are, needing 
no display of remoteness, and radiantly sane. 

■ That picture yet ^ains with me, unalfered 
save perhaps in detail; the picture of a Ten- 
powerful and a very friendly sort of greatness. 
He was the symbol d regal and unwaning youth; 
tall, guiding, and fearless: but he was near to 
us and gained our hearts by living in a norma! 
world. His delicate austeri^ carried immense 
iesen-e5 _ of "power which never flaunted itself 
because it was so finely and creatively adjusted. 
Gradually I knew of Rabindranath Tagore a.' 
a man of otoordinary physical stren^h. but 
his strfflgth seemed so natural that we did not 
think of it. -Ve took it for granted that he 
passed from one work to the other in the course 
of a continuous day. with very short breaks; 
beseemed to he always there, teaching cbildrsi. 
composing songs, studying for -hours,, pmg 
interviewi, writing lette with his own hand 


CHARR.AVARn' 

io numerou.-. people, preparing lectures, medita- 
ting over a dictionary, di.scussiug science, taking 
.‘■ervice at the trec-fraceried marble floor of the 
prayer itall, conducting rehearsals of plays or 
leading a literary or musical evening for hours. 
He seemed as busy' as the daily sun— his name- 
sake— in a multitudionous life and yet there 
was a sense of space and tranquillity whenever 
you came near to him. One saw liim hard at 
work, ifwas one thing after another from dawn 
io fairly late in the evening, very often but 
activities seemed to flow from him; that is to 
say, one saw the doing but not the great appli- 
cation which sustained the deed. 

I have spoken of his manysided creativencss, 
but let it be remembered that at the heart and 
centre of it all lay bis ceaseless, tireless work 
as a writer. This was of course his great voca- 
tion. and there was no fbced time for him nor 
the guarantee of any respite. Never did hi-- 
Aluse spa're him, and his lyre had to be kepr 
tuned from hour to hour. I can see him at hi: 
bare desk, on a hard straight chair, writing 
continuously for the whole morning, and again 
throughout the day- till late in the evening, and 
again at night. We got so used to his rich and 
rare industry .that we merely wondered at flu 
subject of the essay, and if we knew about ths 
novel, or poem, or drama he was writing 
discussed matters connected with the text. H'" 
would not stir for hours bmetimes; one aav 
tfne faint movement of his right shoulder 8i“ 
his alert figure and knew .that he was intenself 
busy. So complete was his abso^tion that rt 
would not realise our presence even if we caii- 
quite _cIose to him and Iwanted to draw iu' 
attention when some urgent consultation t''®' 
necessary. Frequent interruptions would oh® 
cut through his work,— there would be visit® 
or some special engagement, but his atfenf>_^ 
would not be broken and one would find i}' 
writing the next sentence the moment after ft’ 
intrusion was over. Distractions, perhaps, 
affect persons who cannot apply their whole 
io any task; Rabindranath, one felt; was 
pletely engaged with his entire self in whatey^; 
he did. be it writing or teaching or playing 
chndren-;and, therefore, he was never reaW 
away from h'lmself and fatigued. Rest for a*;' 
meant a process of creative activity, with nav 
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pauses needed bj' tlie rhythm of mind; change 
in the nature of work would give him new re- 
f artificial breaks partl)» 

fulfilled the pmposD. But there would bo limits, 
of course, and a resolute newspaperman or tourist 
has been knoum to Shatter lyrics and the lyrical 
peace of mind. And it was partly our business 
to guard him from a variety of unmusical folk 
though the poet himself, who would allow no 
bpricading, made it difficult for us to protect 
him. Tile secret of his power lay also in his 
faculty of drawing nourishment from chance 
contacts, and we knew that he wanted to meet 
the necessary demands of his social and humani- 
tarian self in order to complete his creative task. 
I Irave wondered, again and again, whether this 
is not tire finest definition of man’s divinity— this 
great power which is at peace with itself and 
can therefore carry life’s duties in ihe fullest 
measure, this entering into the wide heart of 
spiritual earth through beauty and ennobling 
work and varied companionship. 

Tire myth that Rabindranatli was a delicate" 
dreamer protected b}^ intellectuals of his liking, 
went round in some remote gossiping circles 
but people who came anywhere near him knew 
otherwise. Mystic he was, but unth eyes wide 
open, seeking to view the sunlit world; and his 
dreams, created out of a lifetime of experience 
gained through travel and concourse with men, 
led to action and reached prophetic authenticity, 
fn all he did and was, there was this 
fine balance : the harmony of his life came from 
hidden resources of strength, both of mind and 
oliysique. Rabindranath Tagore belongcd^ to 
Iho great tradition of ancients who lived epical 
lives, engaged in day-.to-day actmties that 
jbange an age and a civilisation. But like those 
;odly men who walked this earth, lie lived with 
rrdinarj' people, seeking no uncommon men or 
;ircumstancD6, but finding the world a marvel 
ind an inspiration simply because he "was open 
0 its miracle. He would laugh when we told 
liin of the false ms’stical version which associated 
lim with a graciousness which, according to 
.'rude men, "was not "sufficiently manly.” I 
fhave referred to his colossal power of work and 
'hard, disciplined vitality. Behind tliis, he would 
•tell us, lay his early days of Spartan training 
swlien he had to get up before'dawn, do his aft- 
-eises, bathe in cold water even in the winter, 
.and then study astronomy and Sanskrit before 
jUmrise. He did not go in for strenuous exercises 
out led a rigorous open-air life. He had been a 
dne swimmer, and had often cro'sed flie'Gangis; 

,ic could walk long" miles, even in the 
inouhtaihs". Once he did the .whole distance 


from Bhowali^ to Katligodam, in almost record 
time, not caring to use mules or ponies.i His 
touble for the greater prt of his life was that 
he did not know what illness was, and that he 
had never suffered from a headache ! Physical 
fitness allied to true genius is a spirital asset; 
and one saw the effect of this in his daily life. 
Instances of his power of physical and mental 
endurance are a legion hut I particularly re- 
member the occasion when in trying to close a 
window during a storm, in the small hours of 
file night, he had crushed a finger nail between 
the hinges. He had not wanted to trouble others 
in the night, and sat on the verandah quietly 
Wailing for the morning. The pain was excru- 
ciating and when the doctor came it was found 
that tile entire nail of that finger of the riglit 
hand had come out. and that healing would be 
a long business. The poet took, it easy only 
complaining that he had not practised writing 
also with the left hand like Mahatma Gandhi ! 
Within a day he had resumed writing, in spite 
of a heavily bandaged and hurting "finger, and 
we have a large number of manuscript poems 
and articles written in large letters in'a trembling 
unfamiliar hand. 

That fortitude "was a thing of beauty, on"e 
realised in the presence of Rabindranath;^ just 
as one associated feats of mental and physical 
prowess with his work. I have seen him copy 
and recopy over a hundred pages of his 
manuscript, perfecting his writing and preparing 
the final version. 'Hien, after reading it out 
to an audience,. he had. sometimes felt the need of 
recasting the whole material and done so. The 
same strength of mind would show itself in de- 
'tails of his daily life. His habit of early rising 
and meditation remained undefeated by any in- 
clemency of weather or foreign surroundings; he 
never compromised even when trawlling whether 
on ships or in railway trains; in the bitterly cold 
dawn in some European hotel he would already 
be long at work before most people "were ready 
for the day. During travels one saw his fortitude 
at every step mainly peihaps because the trials 
were unusual. Wien over seventy he not only ^ 
travelled from Calcutta to Bushire by plane 
but never allowed us to know what the sudden 
plunges info air pockets or fl.ring at «ry high 
altitudes meant for him. Near .lodhpur. the 
niane had gone above 20,000 feet to avoid the 
heat-waves and a brewing snndstonn, hut his 
face was serene. In the dny-iong motor rides 
from one Iranian iiill-city to another, he hardly 
«eemed to be affected fhoueh he suffered much. 

For any young person, triumphal reception's 
'offered at city-gates at" the end of a shattering, 
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davrn-to-dusk joumej' would be a vei^ mixed 
blessing, but !febindranath felt the warmtli of 
welcoming hospitality and in order that there 
might not be any embarrassment endured solid 
hours of crowded receptions, met numerous 
people, and gave speeches before he was able 
to readh his rooms. And very often the evening 
banquet came soon after, stretching till late at 
night to be followed, on occasion, by an early 
morning journey over long mountain distances. 
And yet out of it were bom lovely lyrics and 
a vivid book of Iranian travels full of eager 
observation and neighbourly understanding of 
a great civilisation. Outer events had not 
affected the plenitude of his mind. 

I mention this to show how jirowess in him 
became a spiritual and an artistic force, using 
physical energies for the expression of great 
humanity. One widhes that Rabindranath, the 
person whom" we know, could be revealed to 
those who have never read him in Bengali or 
come near him. The full 'vitaUty of his verse, 
which in the ori^nal reflects Rahindranafi’s 
power, cannot be felt through translations. The 
luminous shadow is there in his own English 
renderings, which are mostly from songs, but the 
rich and structural poems have not been, and 
can never be translated. 

“ Rabindranath as I know him ” is the title 


of my talk but how can I touch upon memori 
that cannot bear expression ? I could on 
hold a picture of his unageing godliness ' 
youth which has given to mankind a new weail 
of wakefulness. Unlike most great me 
Rabindranath spent his young age as a reclu' 
— in remote villages on the river Padma— hi 
as he grew old in years he brought an oven mo 
resplendent youth to dwell in the heart of hums 
affairs. His new poems and his social ai 
political statements, given in the last year ' 
his life touched the intimate problems of h 
countiymen. He came closer to ns as the da; 
went by and shared our joys and sorrows to tl 
full. Tile last months of his life were offerc 
in spite of his illness, and perhaps because i 
his own suffering, to a devoted understanding ( 
the burden home by multitudes of men ai 
women. He bore his own physical pain wit 
Ids usual stoicism but the agony of our age wr 
for him an almost unbearable personal affictipi 
Yet pain .he never accepted as a finality; eve 
'wift darkness closing upon the human scene, i 
all directions, he saw beyond it and has lei 
wifn us the victory of life’s great renewal.* 


_ ‘This article is bssed on a Radio Talk given by t 
writer ot Delhi, on March 7, IWl. 


FAILURE OF SIR STAFFORD GRIPPS’ MISSION 


By Paores'OK N.APJE5H CH-A-NDRA ROY, j[.a., ph.n. 


The present War has blasted many reputations. 
Many pprson-s, who had once towered so hi^h 
both in the military and in the political fields, 
have been levelled m'th the dust. But no casual- 
ty has been more togic than the' one in the case 
of Sir Stafford Cripps. The Indian people have 
long lost the pathetic confidence which they had 
riieri.shed in the nineteenth and earlv twentieth 
centuries' in the professed svmpafhv of progres- 
sive political parties of Great Brita’in for Indian 
.aspirations. There was a time when (he Indian 
people became jubilant when the Liberals came 
into'office and depressed when the Consen'ative= 
ousted them. Later, they were encouraged and 
enthused by the writings of socialist leaders like 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and came to pin their 
faith to the British' Labour Parly. But the two 
Labour Governments beaded by MacDonald 
himself succeeded in disabusing the Indian mind 


of all its false notion.5 about the polity of th 
Party towards this country. If any illus® 
still lingered in the mind of some individuals ^ 
this regard, it was dispelled very completely j>. 
the absolute identification of Messrs Be'Ui 
Jlorrison and Attlee with Amery’s Indian pohf 
during the last two years. But even when w 
people of India ceased to believe that the pu® 
cal parties of Britain could be in any j™' 
helpful in the achievement of their frecpi®' 
they still ffnought rather differently of the 
ridual the failure of whose mi-ssion w-e hs, 
now to record. .Alone among the front. r.'ii-; 
political leaders of his country’, he would ^ 
yerj' unhesitatingly of the independence of 
jttst as alone he would advocate the estaW,' 
ment of a popular front consisting of all !« ' 
groups in Great Britain. ' _ (. 

But the three weeks’ .stay at New 



FAII.UiiE OF SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS MISSION 


hii? unn' for nil tlmt Sir Stnffotxl 

( riiii^ i), (i« miirh tnrrc'd by iln; imperial bnijli 
nv (liner Briti.-li wiio made proiiiikCft 

lo the ear only tn hrenk ihem to riie lionri. The 
y('ry (lraf( derinratiim widrli lie OKreed (n briiiR 
lu hi' jKirlcrl to Nmv Delhi ninl vliich he did 
his level hv't to pewinde rlic Imlinn leaders to 
nerept indicated very clearly Cimt his inissioii 
"'ll'- mil Ml intirli to nrrnnKe for Indian hnmr- 
nde im to secure imirc wholr-hciirtcil Imlinn co- 
oprriition wiih war cflort' wiihmit liui tnerifiee 
of present or filtnre Hrilish interests in this 
country. Tiic .'chenic he hronpdit in his jwckct 
did not provide for nny nml transfer of power 
diirinR the jicrind of the War. It would rcniniii 
(hiriiiR this period in British hands. With the 
re'sation of hostililie.s a show of tran.sfcr would 
mi doubt he iiindv. Bui f/ic principle of pro- 
vineinl separation and that of tlic establishment 
of rival union' in the eoimtiy, wliieh were pari 
and iwrcel of the seheme, would work in Invotir 
of IBs AlnjcstyV (lovemmeui luaiotaining intnet 
a larRe |Hirtiou of it' power and influence. 

If i.s not too much to say that such a draft 
declaration of whit'll lie stood as sponsor holies 
all the ideals wliieh Fir Stafford was reputed to 


In point of fact tJiere i.s little room for siicculn- 
Bon in thi.s field. Eeverj-body know.s that Sir 
Stafford is an ambitious man’. Tlii.s ambition 
'has nntnrnlly been whetted by tlio success he 
netiHwed in Russia and the popularity which 
he (tniiied on tiint account in liis own country. 
Ill' has heeomc a manber of the War Cabinet. 
Blit is the first intsilion really out of Ids rcacli 7 
Possibly not, He has already rendered a great 
service to his country by improving the relations 
hftween Rus.sin and the United Kingdom. The 
reward was llic niembersliip of the War Cabinet. 
India is another thorny problem. If he could 
solve it to tile satisfaction of his countrymen, 
ndiy would the Premiership he out of reach ? 
Rut if (he soliilion of the Indian problem wa.s 
to be a stepiiing stone to 10, Downing Street, it 
iiuis| he brought ahoiit without raising a hue 
and cry in the city of London. Tlmt is why, it 
ffl.ar bo c.vplninccl, he allowed the declaration 
to iie drafted in the way it was. .So far a.s the 
Indian leaders were concenicd, he possibly 
believed that tlie arts of diplomacy which ho 
had learnt durin.g the Inst two years would 
succc.««fully pull him through in his dealing with 
them. 


riicrish until liis acces'lnii to the War Cabinet. But when the lenders of the Indian National 
In the beginning of his slay in New Delhi, he Congress refused to he hoodwinked and demanded 
laid stre.ss no doiihl on eoimminal and .sectional (fie (ransfer of power at once, lie regarded them 
rivalrie.“ in this enimlry. wliieh made the pro- ns (horns on his side. Tiicy were an obslaclo 
vision for provincial separation a necessary evil, (he way of aeliien'ng his end and reaching 
fiiJt Ids emifiinsis was pre-eminently upon the his goal. He became exasperated. An nngiy 
iiidepondenec which the draft provided for after ,„an docs not talk in measured language. It 
!he conelusinn of hostilities. This mood, how- should be known in this cnnnoelion that Sir 


ivcr, did not last long. During thn laier stages Sfaffortj's physical energy is only limited and his 
)f Ids discu.ssion with oiir lenders, his ntterenccs (omper rnllicr nneertnin. .When a bit over 
leeanie nndisfiiigui.sliable Irom tliosc of Mr. (axed, he heenmes peevish. Once while holding 
Vnicry. He not only emphasised but virtually a press conference a fpicslion angered him so 
ippen'led to llic seelinnal forces in this roiintrj'. nuieli, tlmt he threnlcncd to break up the con- 
Hie lust loiter he wrole lo Alaulniin Azad, his f(>rpncc. This at Icn't is no indication of Ids 
ili'crvalions at the last press eoiilerenee he held phy.sical health. In fact, he has not the stamina 
it New Dclld and flio Inst radio hrondcasl he anil vitality which alone might have enabled 
undo from that city bear ample testimony to him tn mniiitain Ids balance after three weeks’ 
he fact (lint lie was not only borrowing ideas |,(.f(ic efforts. It seems lie overestimated ids 
lilt Inngimgc itself from the store ol the Secre- physical powers when he made himself the sole 
an' of .''talc for India. ' reprc-scntalivc of the IVnr Cabinet in regard to 

' How could this tragedy bo really ex- negotiations with Indian leaders and when ho 
Inincd ? There has been some speculation decided to meet all of them in separate intcr- 
s to whether Ids la.st utterancc.s represent- -riews. It is no wonder 11101 in the last stage Ids 
d his own ideas or reflected only the nerves were on edge and a man who had adroady 
lews imposed upon him from Downing Street, been disappointed might be expected to say 
t may nr may not bo tlmt the old guards, still anytliing in that condition. ^ inmtcycr the cx- 
atrenched in power in Mndtchnil, Iiad set their planation may be, the mission of Sir Stafford, 
wt down. But docs a man give utterance to already unfortnnalo on the ground of the draft 
lews and opinions so emphatically and so declaration which was its basis, was made far 
jpeatcdly unless he agreed to them very whole- aiore unfortunate still by his iitteranres on the 
cartedly and took them actually as his own ? eve of departure from India. . • 
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The draft declaration ivliich Sir Stafford 
brought with him con&isted of two parts. The 
3rst part was in respect of the future constitu- 
iion of India and the second part was concerned 
with the changes contemplated in the Govern- 
ment of India at present. As to the scheme of 
government which was to be adopted immediate- 
ly after the conclusion of hostilities, this much 
may be said that it would have been nothing 
but a snare which the Indian leaders have done 
well to avoid. It was this in dhort. As soon as 
hostilities would cease, a constitution-making 
body would be set up. It would consist of two 
groups. The first group would consist of about 
one hundred and fifty men elected by proportion- 
al representation the lower houses of the 
provincial legslatures. The second group would 
con.sist of members appointed by those of the 
Indian States whidh would agree to come into 
the Indian Union. The Constitution-making 
body thus "formed would proceed to frame a 
constitution for this Union. Under this consti- 
tution the Indian ■ Union, consisting of the 
provinces and those of the States whidh had 
preferred to enter it, would be free and indepen- 
dent subject to two reservations. The first 
reservation was to the effect that the constitution 
would provide for the protection of racial and 
religious minorities to the satisfaction of His 
Majesty’s Government, The second resen'ation 
was to the effect that those of the provinces 
which would declare according to a particular 
procedure their inability to remain in this Union 
would have not only the ri^t to go out of it but 
would be entitled to form one or more separate 
■unions among themselves and in combination 
with those of the State which would keep out 
of the Indian Union. In other words, not only 
the Indian State would have the option to enter 
the Indian Union or not but what is more the 
British Indian provinces would be given the 
option of keeping within or going out of 

The_8cce ptance and o n eration of sncIi a 
Echem ejvQ uld inevitablv involyethePakistimi - 
satjgiLaiiiIJ3alk anisatlon~orindia, wb jjFjvouId 
berome_merely a geggraphi carcoi^gHiition . 
The bait for the” accej^nce of such ■vivisection 
of India was the independence of the attenuated 
Indian Union and that of other unions formed 
in the counirj'. But it is questionable if even 
such independence would be real and effective. 
ITc have seen alreadv that independence was 
assured on the condition of British obligations 
to racial and religious minorities being adequate- 
ly fulfilled. Obligations to racial and religions 
minorities are something very elastic. They 
rpay be narrowed dorni to legitimate rights of 


bonafide minoriues or they may be extended to 
any number of extraneous demands of Europeans 
settled temporarily or permanently in this 
countrj'. In any event those obligations might 
have provided an excellent loophole for BritisL 
power being maintained and Indian indepen- 
dence being v/hittled down. Particularly when 
one-third of the members of the constitution- 
making body would be appointed by the Princes 
and would therefore be at the service of the 
British Government, this con'tingenc}' is very 
natural to come about. So if the scheme ivas 
accepted, it would have involved tlie vivisection 
of India without political independence being 
, fully ensured. In fact, both as a result of thi" 
iBalkanisalion and as a result of British oblige 
jtion regarding nnnorities being fulfilled, foreig 
‘influences and even power would have beo 
Inaintaincd to a considerable degree. We wouli 
have lost on both fronts. 

The second part of the draft dedaratioi 
was concerned, as we ha^'c seen already, will 
the immediate changes in the Government o: 
India. The changes contemplated were howevc) 
not only vague and indefinite but very unreal 
In the draft it was only laid down that wbik 
His hlajesty’s Government retained the control 
and direction of Indian defence and would beai 
responsibility for it, the Indian leaders were 
invited during the period of the War to parff- 
cipatc in the -counsels of their country. In other 
words, not only in respect of the department of 
defence there would be no change in the existing 
arrangement but in respect of the other portfolio^ 
of the Government of India also the dnangs 
suggested were not explicit and dear. In private 
conversation with different leaders however, Sir 
Stafford gave out at first the impression that 
■subject to existing British control over defence 
the other departments might be administered hf 
the Indian leaders without interference fmte 
above. But that such impression was not corrtd 
was brought home to the Congress leaders a* 
the last stage of discussion. Besides, as defend 
was the basic problem, a Government rrithooi 
'any control over it would be hardly worth anf 
consideration. 

The lYorking Committee of the National 
Congress was, however, so conscious of faa 
foreign danger to India, that it did not rejed 
the draft declaration as unceremoniously' as la 
other circumstances it would have rejeded ij; 
,It entered into, further talks with Sir Staffori 
hnd, continued protracted negotiations ■with lu^j' 
Such talks were concerned ■uith the creation, a' 
■some arrangement under which an In4'¥ 
defence minister might collaborate effective. 
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with the British Commander-in-Chief in this he necessaiy no doubt for adequate defence but 
country.- as may be inconsistent with tibe maintenance of 

From file letters of ilaulana Abul Kalam l^ritish supremacy. Tlie idea seems to be that 
Azad and from the observations of Pandit ®ust be saved but saved only on the 
Kehru in a press conference, it transpires that responsibility of the British Government. Indian 
the Congi'ess ivould have been satisfied with a help and co-operation must bo sought and ob- 
working compromise on the defence issue and taiMd but they must be sought only to the point 
m-itli cei'tain definite conventions regarding- theu '''here they may not undermine British preaomi- 
non-infei-fercnce of His Alajcsty’s Government ''“onee in India. Sir Stafford Cripps had a long 
and the Viceroy in the work of tllie Executive .mputitfion as a iettist politician and was known 
Council. We have oui;_to!bi& if such a com- b®''e contact and influence with some of our 
promise in regard to defence would liave worked leaders. The B^ar Cabinet wanted this influence 
at all to the satisfaction of the Indian peoplc.lt® he e.xploiied and 'Indian co-operation to be 
The Congress leaders in their earnestness for obtained thereby. But if this co-operation and 
contributing their best to Indian defence were the maintenance of British power in India were 
agreeable to this compromise.- But it seems inconsistent, it was better that the former was 
toOjs tJliat it is not altogetlier an evil that the i>ot secured rather than that authority was 
compromise could not be arrii’cd at and tliat transferred to Iiidian hands, 
the negotiations broke down in consequence.^ Another objective of tHic mission of Sir 
Defence is something organic. (It cannot be' Stafford was to secure agreement of the Indian 
divided into compartments. The Congress leaders to the plan of viidsBCtion contained in 
would have placed itself in a false position, if the draft declaration. The ostensible ground on 
it made itself responsible for a part of it while wldch provincial separation was provided for in 
the other part was entrusted to the Commander- the declaration was that one of the communities 
in-Ohief over whom it would have no control had demanded it. It is not necessaiy' 'here lo go 
and who would not take orders from the Indian ipta the unsavoury historj' of communal rc- 
Defence Minister or Member. representation and its culmination in the demand 

As for tbe conventions regarding non-inter- for Pakistan. It is only pertinent here to point 
terence in tbe work of tlio Executive Council, out that tlie communal differences which ousted 
ive are equally doubtful if they would have been iu tins country were nothing very distinct from 
found to be as effective as they were naturally such differences as exist in almost evciy other 
ixpected to be. Conventions are no longer what countr>-, progressive or backward, in this world. , 
tiiey happened to be in the days of Dicey. They These differences so long as they are not fanned • > 
have ceased to have any binding force even in and exaggerated from outside, remain under 
England As for India, we have learnt much cunlrol. But once they arc emphasised parti- 
as to their value since 1937 when conventions cularly by the power that be, they may assume 
were set up regarding tlie non-e.xeicis8 of the undue proportions. ^ 

special powers by tlie Governors of provinces. Backward and progressive elements arc 
Such conventions were respected only for some fomd m e«iy counfn-. Religious Md racial 
time but as soon as circumstances changed a differences between groups are notiCMble in 
little, they were violated witli impunity and every part of the world. Dismcl, wen out of 
today in tho?e provinces where Section 93 of his way to dec are that he nch and the iwor 
the Government of India Act, has not been in England lea ly constituted two nations Wio- 
applicd the Gowrnore stand on all their statu- ever thought that on this grmmd citlicr tne two 
too- rights and the Minister find themselves ^ups should equal y and through fcp.u 

iclplcsa at every turning of the way. With such clccforatcs be repr^^cd in the Itee of 

'xnerience of conventions the Congress leaders Commons or England should be divided m o two 
Thould have -insisted on legal and sfatutoiy halves separate from and independent of each 
aowers for the Executive duncil into which othfj, 

■hev iTOuld enter I® States the 

The verv fact that the mild proiiosals of Ctipps’ proposals have lound many cfl.anipio.ns 
he CongresflVorking Committee were rejected and many of the nenspapcrs have preached 
ilmost abruptly by Sir Stafford .CPPPs -'"ows homily alter homilv to our ™ 

•en* clearh- that while the British Government acfcpiance of these propos.als. Tne . h.av c fold ^ 
va^ tamake even- arr.angement -'for the us that in view of born vertical and honrontal i 

vants to m. K e - ;{ differences m this country the plan os viva=cc- 

Sn^to eJtertain^cb ar^gcmciits as may tion is alone suited to our conditions. Tac 
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wriwrs of these homilies seem to be pcltiiig 
stones at other people ■while they theinscR'cs 
live in glass houses. The}' refer to the (icprc.?sfd 
classes and untouchables in India. It is unfor- 
tunate that they forget llio woeful condition in 
which one hundred and ten million negrofc- 
happen to live in the land of stars and sinpc:-. 
How would they feel if these negroes who consti- 
tute more than one-tenth oi the total population 
not only demand separate representation in tl'c 
houses of Congress and in the aSEemblics aj'd 
senates of the States, but also domnd gcograppi- 
cal soparatiou from'the United States of America 
of those states in -which they predominate? How 
would the}' feel again if the Jews of New Y'ofk 
demand separate representation in the legislature 
and the services ? How' would they feel wc muy 
ask, if the different national ^oups which have 
mi yet been absorbed in the American 
society claim separate electorates aYd separate 
representation and ultimately demand the 
separation of tho.se state from the Union, where 
they are in suhstantial number ? It may be sa'd 
that such demands are not put forward at present. 
Could not however these demands be stimulated, 
if a foreign power took hold of the count:}' ? 
The people of the United States should not foiiet 
that when they were in the grip of. the Cml M'nr. 
the British S'tateman, hir. Gladstone actually 
put in a plea for the recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

The polic}' of division and vivisection which 
he British Government is now pursuing and 
of tvhich Sir Stafford Cripps came as the high 
priest may appear to be very considerably help- 
ful to British imperialism in this counti}'. A 
United Indian nation living under a strong 


centra! government may now appear to be i 
danger to British interests. Tnc British peopif 
and Government may tliink tiiat while tiic.' 
may not ho able to make any headway agate 
a united nation, tiicy may easily have tlieir wa; 
i)}' balancing one community against anothci 
and b}' baiancing one gcographicai portior 
.against another of (ids countn'. This theorj 
^nf divide and rule has no doubt tlie sanction O' 
histor}'. There ha.s hardly been an empire •nhid 
has not prosperwi by its adoption. But iib 
m:iny ofiicr principle.? of British adniini.stratioi 
in India riri.s one al.i-o ha.s now become outmoded 
If there was no Japan virtually at the door, thi: 
principle of division might have been workei 
in tile interests of British imperiaiism. But it 
only bespeaks the short-sightednes.? of Briffeli 
sta'tr-sman.'hip that our rulers do not undersfawi 
that with the progre.?.? of Japanese arms to out 
borders divi.sion in India i.= no help but a liandi- 
cap to British interests. The Europeans and 
Araerican.s kept the Chinese’ people divided too 
long .'0 tiiat they might not have any difficult}' 
in grinding their o'™ axe. But this division ai 
last encouraged the Japanese to try' their luck 
by invasion. And where arc to-day the great 
vested interests w'hich had been created by the 
operation for year? of the polic}' of dividing and 
w'eafcening China ? A China strong and unite; 
would have balanced the power and prestige oi' 
Japan. It is strange that e'cen after these cs- 
pericnccs of the Far East, neither the British nor 
the Americans have Icamt that a strong an'* 
united India is essential to balance as far 
poKible the empire of Japan in the orient. Bui 
it is no use quoting scriptures to the heathen. 


FLIGHT 

By SER.APIA SAVITRY SPERA 


Oh, su'eet 

And light and fleet 

On dew-bespeckled feet 

The dawn escapes from the night 

To hide in the brightness of day. 


So, swift, 

Afloat, adrift 
On spirit-wings that lift 
The soul flees earthly delight 
To bathe in a deathless sun’s ray 



WAR AND WEATHER FORECASTING 

■ By SUSOBHAN DaTTA, m:.so., pji.s. 


From time immemorial man has a fascination 
for the art of weather-prediction. In ancient 
times prosperity .o.fJhe people depend ed almost 
entirely upon agi cultoe, w^iiTinTtslum wag, 
d,ppendent upon "adequate and well-distributed 
ra infal l. Nalurnlly people would tiy to read 
signs of the coming rains in the sky. Observa- 
tions of Varahamihira and others in India, on 
the relation between conditions of the winter 
sky and the rainfall of the subsequent monsoon, 
showed extraordinary insight in interpreting 
meteorological phenomena. In a classical poem, 
the famous Meghduta (Cloud messenger) of 
Kalidasa, are found.descriptions of the_mqn.soon 
cl ouds and ■'their process thtfougb "the" country 
ova' Nnrlhern India and the Bimabiyaiv wbicb 
are surprisjngly similar^ to those of modern 
observers." "’The delineation of the cloud path 
from' Hamgiri (near modem Nagpur) to Aloka 
(a city in the western Himalayas near modem 
(iartok) a distance of nearly one thousand miles, 
as described in Meghduta is no mere poetic 
fantasy. Present-day meteorologists are of the 
opinion that the description of progressive 
westward travel of misty conditions and of rain 
squalls from Ramgiri towards Aloka as given 
in Meghduta, is suggestive of the weather asso- 
ciated with westwwd or ‘ retrograde ' motion of 
the monsoon depressions.* 

Cbiman War and Weather Forecashnq 
111 modern times, tie necessity and impor- 
tance of weather forecasting came to be realized 
in Europe through the accidental coincidence of 
1 war and a storm. Wars and storms are 
liniilar phenomena; both develop from unstable 
states of equilibrium, a small impulse often 
jiving rise to great events. Being of frequent 
iccunence in Europe, history provides numerous 
■xamples of accidental coincidence of wars and 
dorms. Fortunes of war in such cases were 
leoided more by weather than bj' other agencies, 
rhe failure of Darius’ expedition against Greece 
(4S5 B.C.) or the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
(ISSG) affords memorable examples of the part 
olaycd by weather in deciding fate_s of war. 
More reccnlly, during the Crimean War (1854) 

* Sec Dr. S. X. Sen's article in Science and Cufiiirc, 
(une, 1937. 
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a storm— what meteorologists today would call 
a cyclone— (swept over the Black Sea causing 
considei-able damage to the French fleet and 
completely wrecking the battleship Henry 17. 
This upset the French strategy of war and 
prompted Emperor Napolean III to commission 
tlie services of ,tbe renowned French mathe- 
matician Leverrier to find out a method for 
predicting such storms in future. Leverrier 
from purely mathematical calculations predicted 
sometime ago the existence of a hitherto 
unlcnown planet in our solar system. Wlien 
astronomers Turned their telescopes to . the 
computed spot the planet Neptune was 
discovered. “If scientists could predict the 
nvislence nf imsefin gsJanais why shovid they 
not be able to predict storms and weather ? ” 
argued the Emperor. Leverrier set himself to 
the task, but the problem of weather proved to 
be miicb more complex tlian was anticipated. 
There were no organized bureaus or network 
of reporting stations. The data collected by 
Leverrier from the few observatories and 
stations keeping meteorological logs when plotted 
into weatlier maps showed how the stonn deve- 
loped and moved along a regular path with a 
fairly constant speed. From this post mortem 
examination of the Black Sea cyclone he con- 
cluded that if observations made at a large 
humber of stations could be reported quickly to 
n central station, by plotting and analysing 
Weather-maps it would be possible to follow tlie 
ttorm and extrapolate its future movements. 
Leverrier did not solve any new problem in the 
physics or dynamics of storms. He only showed . 
that a free hand extrapolation of a storm-path 
Could give stonn warnings. Following Leverrier's 
Partial success meteorological observatories and 
reporting stations sprung up in many countries 
Within a few years and storm warnings and 
Weather forecasts began to be issued regularly. 

Leverrier's work was far from providing 
any scientific solution of the problem of weather 
and for a long time weather forecasting was 
developed on empirical basis. Tlie art of 
forecasting consisted of memorizing similar 
situations, empirical rules and rules of tliumb, 
wiiieli were mostly of local or regional value. 

A 3’oung forecaster would probably bo advised 
by a senior colleague as follows; “If the 
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baronietDr falls in Paris anti rises in London, 
there will usually bo an Easterly gale in the 
English Channel.” Why the barometer fell in 
Paris and why it rose in London were questions 
of theoretical interest about which practical 
ineteorologiste did not care to bother. Such 
forecasts could not but be marked by indefinite- 
ness and the percentage of correctness was 
not always satisfactory. As a result of 
occasional failures in the past, meteorological 
departments in all countries often came in for 
criticism from the public. A high official of the 
Government of India once even asked why a 
meteorological department Should at all be 
maintained when it would be so much cheaper 
to engage astrologers to forecast weather. 
Such comparisons are meaningless and odious. 
The distinction between an astrologer and a 
present-day meteorologist lies in the fact that 
no astrologer has yet been able to show that his 
forecasting methods are based on scientific 
principles or would stand the test of scientific 
scrutiny, whereas weather-prediction by the 
meteorologist today is based on the creed that 
in everyday weather are seen the results of 
ordinary laws of physics operating on the ocean 
of air. Of course, if an astrologer forecasts 
often enough, some of the forecasts will tom 
out correctly as’ a matter of pure chance. It is 
a strange fact, though the psychology behind_ it 
is difficult to understand, that the forecasting 
efforts of charlatans are judged by their 
occasional successes, while in judging the work 
of orthodox meteorologists the occasional 
failures are given much too prominence. 

‘ ^ Bjbbknes’ “FsoNm” Theory 

The technique of weather forecasting has 
vastly improved since the last world war. The 
war gave a new impetus to it and scientists 
bepn to tackle the problem on a rational 
scientific basis. The belligerent countries 
■ needed better forecasts for the planning of wai’- 
fare. In the^ neutral countries which also had 
to fight against food shortage, there was a 
demand for better forecasts for the benefit of 
agriculture and fisheries. Norway had a large 
fishing industry', .the success of which depended 
largely on foreknowledge of weather conditions. 
There Vilhelm Bjerknes with a small group of 
physicists took up the problem, Bjerlmes pro- 
po.sed a new method of approach to the problem 
of weather forecasting based on^ a careful 
preparation of each day’s stream and the 
careful examination of the kinenj"^ ^'of air flow. 
Tested over a small area in NoiV n 1917-18 
Ins method of stream lines led toVr-ieaching 


results. Tile intensive study of stveain Imt 
forced attention to discontinuities in the gen* 
flow— ‘fronts’ as they came to bo called. 'R' 
discontinuities or ‘ tronts ' arc lioundaries O' 
more or less homogeneous air masses. To g''i 
a simple e.xplanation ol Bjerknes’ iroutal I'aeoii 
in non-teclmical language would be haiol’ 
possible; an example will make the underlyiu, 
idea intelligible. During tlie month of July, tl. 
monsoon air flows over the Western ghats am 
its properties are fairly liumogeneous day altr 
day from Mangalore to Bomijay. In Batucliista 
and neighbouring areas lion ever, during th 
same period tlie air has quite dilierent propertie 
being much di'ier and warmer, as it had coni 
from a different source and had a different pas 
history. Dividing tlie map into areas of Ire.! 
moist monsoon air and nTach drier and ■Karn® 
continental air, it is possible to detennine fol- 
lowing simple physical laws, how tb 
homogeneous air masses should interact at thes 
boundaries and behave withm themselves. Tb 
contrasts in heat energ}' along the ‘ front ’ aii 
the difference in potential ener^ of w- 
adjacent air masses are the main source’ 
of energy for the creation of winds. Since 
fronts separate a more dense from a less den? 
mass of air, wave disturbance may develop alM: 
the surface of separation in the same way 11“; 
waves start in a water surface. If the w'itt 
shear along the ‘front’ is sufficiently stioo.d 
unstable waves form. This gives a clue to d; 
origin of cyclones. Study of the question C 
air masses — ^their recognition, interaction ab 
their properties and behaviour— is the main pnj 
blem before meteorologists. The problem c- 
weather forecasting today has reduced to 
careful sorting of the air masses in the particri® 
area and determination of the physical proper'''- 
and thermodynamical peculiarities of the ini®’ 
acting air masses. 

Lokg and Mediuji-Range Weatbes 
Foreoastinq 

The frontal analysis method is widely 
in day-to-day weather forecasting. The 10 *®' 
is suitable for short-range forecasts not ex'C* 
ing about 48 liours. A totally different ffleiw 
of long-range forecasts for periods ranginS 
two to four months, was developed long af" : 
Sir Gilbert 'Walker in India. From a stud)', 
world w-eather it has been found that there e-W 
some significant correlation betw-een diff*; 
meteorological phenomena over widely sepad ‘ 
parts of the globe. As for example, the raic' 
in north-w'est India during August-Septc®'. 
has been observed to depend on press"*® 
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\Iaui'jtius and in South America in prerious 
rune-July and on Soutli-Rhodesian rainfall in 
Mcrimi8 October-April. Nobody can yet pve 

Tcason for this but it has been sho^vn by 
mans of satisfactory statistical test 'that tire 
■elationsbip is real and significant. Objections 
mve been raised against the application of cor- 
■elation methods to weather forecasting as it is 
not known what is the physical reason for the 
^relationships. Apparently the method has not 
gone far and the long-range forecasts issued by 
the Indian Meteorological Department give at 
most a general indication of the total rainfall 
i)ver a large area for a period of two months or 
more. The details of fluctuations over the area 
and Eirough the season, or any precise informn- 
lion of other meteorological conditions cannot 
be forecast. 

As at present developed the method of 
frontal ’ analj'sis does not yield useful 
'orecasts beyond about two days, whereas 
he purely statistical method of long-range 
jCasonal forecasting can at most foreshadow 
'.he amount of rainfall over large areas 
'or a period of two months or more. The 
•iuestion which has seriously occupied the atten- 
=ion of meteorologists is ; Can forecasts more 
'lotailed and definite than long-range seasonal 
I'nrec.csting be given for a period of say a fort- 
night ? Such medium-range forecasts would be 
immensely useful to many people in many ways. 
;’I.anfers,' shippers and air travel companies 
rould he greatly benefited. Suecially in war- 
rime such forecasts would be of immense 
Aalue to the belligerent war-lords for suitably 
;iming their military' operations. 


cipated that Poland will have the assistance of 
General Mud. Subsequently however it was 
found tiiat the German invasion of Poland was 
timed to coincide with a period of dry weather 
wliich robbed the Poles of any assistance from 
General j\Iud. The invasion of ATethcrlands was 
found to he equally well-timed with a suitable 
weather period. On the other hand, in the case 
of Norwegian campaign the operations were con- 
ducted in a period of inclement ' poiar front ’ 
weather. Not that this coincidence was duo to 
bird luck or due to want of planning. lYliat is 
bad weather for one purpose may be quite good 
for others. The Germans had to land a large 
contingent of anny in Norway. Hie major 
ports there were undefended and provided easj’ 
gates of enfiy. The Germans were in a position 
to use large ships which could stand rough 
weather. They deliberately laiinclied operations 
when there was a prospect of continued incle- 
ment weather which w'ould ensure bad visibility 
for several days so fimt their movements might 
be concealed from the British fleet. Bh may 
mention another instance of how the Nazis , 
have utilized suitable ivcather conditions in their 
strategic milifarj' operations. Recently the tliree 
German battleships. Gnoisenmt. Sclmnhmt and 
Prim Engcn which lay bottled up in Brest 
hnrhour last 3 ’enr, successfully dashed through 
the straits of Dover and reached their homo 
port in Heligoland. Wint effect tlie escape of 
the Gennan batfleships'will have on the future 
war .rtraiew remains to he 'cen. But surely 
nobndv will deny that a dash- througli the 
English Channel route evading the watchful .er'C.s 
of the mighty British nary was a most daring 
feat ? The success of the battleships in escaping 


.•fAzLs TJaiLKE SuiT.muB We.vthek Coxnmoxs 
IN MiLiT.m’ OrmnoKs 
i; In Gennany an institute organized to 
ivelop the technique of long- and medium- range 
irecasting was started in 1922 under Franz 
■it'aur. In an article published in Technology 
wku! (April 1941) the eminent American 
stcorologist S. Pofterssen points out that Baur’s 
cthod of forecasting has rendered invaluable 
iTicc to the German militarists in the present 
nflict. .4n analj'sis of a number of nmjor 
ilitary operations, vi:., the invasion of Poland, 
e invasion of tiie Netherlands and the invasion 
Norwaj', .'hows that in every one of the 
mpaigns wc.ather was on flic ^ side of the 
,'rmnns. This lends colour to the suggestion 
pt the Nazi war-lords are caveWlv ntilizing 
idinm-rangc weatlier-forcasting fechniqniy in 
inning their important militarj' operations, 
hen Germany invaded Poland it was anti- 


uiiscathcd was due to their eholcc of ‘ a weather 
most favourable to them.’ The channel route 
was a run of nearly 24 hours and part of it was 
eovered during darkness. Even on the follow- 
ing day their movements remained undetected 
long after daylight 

"hwkiusc th? Tveathc'r TYaci Eiirh fh.if viqbilify proved fo 
he vco* poor. Thp trliolf' vtrv fhrouch fbc cliannpl and 
alone fho 'Diitch ro.i'-'t Miry hnd thn advanben of the 
Straif? of Dovrr iind'r fliifahle rpaihrr condltionf.” 

The keen eyes of the British naiy or air 
force could not detect tiicm before midday and 
ihey could not be engaged before the afternoon. 
In one case however, weather-god played a trick 
with the Nazi war-lords. In Russia severe 
winter set in ratlier early last year and upset 
Hitter’s time-table. How the Nazis met with 
reverse after reverse in Russia after tiic winter 
set in, is a well-known stoiy. Hitler himself 
in one of his recent statements gave out : 
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“It ivas weeks earlier than any experience or know- 
ledge gained from scientific forecasts had led us 
expect that winter set in upon our armies. ...” 

We must not however forget that the 
Russian campaign was not comparable to the 
Polish or Norewegian campaigns and* was bound 
to be a pretty long- drawn affair. It could 
not be liquidated in one or tvro fortnights or 
months. The problem of such long-range fore- 
casting has not been solved in all details and 
occasional failures are yet to be anticipated. 

That weather has come to the aid of the 
Germans on so many occasions during the pre- 
sent conflict ‘cannot he brushed aside as 
accidental strokes of good luck. Nor should 
one conclude that Hitler consults astrologers for 
proper timings of major militarj’- operations. If 
astrologers could render any such assistance the 
allies would have been in a much better position 
than the axis powers because in the science (?) 
of astrology at least India has long led the way. 
India can certainly boast of a larger army of 
astrologers than any other country and the 
British war-lords by utilizing India’s accumula- 
ted astrological knowledge of centuries would 
long before have vanquished the axis powers and 
won the war.- 

Pranz Baue Method op Whathbr Pobecasting 
Pranz Baur’s method of forecasting weather 
for medium-range periods is based on a judicious 
combination of statistical and sjmoptic methods. 
When the preliminary results of Baur proved to 
be satisfactory, the Nazi government placed -at 
his disposal an army of statisticians - and 
physicists and tJhe ■ method was worked out 
with characteristic German thoroughness. The 
National Institute for working out scientific 
methods for long and medium range forecasts 
under the leaderAip of Baur first started work- 
ing with the problem of forecasts for a month. 
It was found however that very few practicallv 
useful and_ reliable forecasts could be issued by 
worldng with monthly averages and after some 
preliminary studies it was decided that 10-dav 
periods were more workable for mediura-iahee 
forecasting. 10-day forecasts continued to be 
issued in Germany since 1932. As the method 
is based on a combination of statistics and 
rrooptics the process of preparing forecasling is 
dirided into two entirely distinct parts. Por the 
sfati,rtical study of weather history it is assumed 
that over a wide re^on the weather of the next 
10 days is essentially determined by the sequence 
of atmospheric events in the preceding 10 days. 
The. validity of this hypothesis can only be 
■tested by trial. The result of the forecasts seem 


to have demonstrated the general correctnes 
of the assumption. The second part of the wort 
consists of the study and anabasis of synoptit 
weather charts of the fore-decade and the post- 
decade ivith due consideration to the ‘broad 
weather situation ’ of the day on which tic 
forecast is to bo made. ‘Broad weather situation' 
means a condition of the atmosphere whici 
controls the weather for several days, remaining 
sensibly unchanged during the period whicl 
includes a series of indirtdual weathers. Tic 
assumption that the direction and strength oi 
the pressure in the upper levels of the atmos- 
phere deteimine the general weather heloc 
affords the starting hypothesis. In 1922, Prof., 
P. C. Mahalanohis showed that there existed a 
close relation betw'een pressure in the upper 
levels at 4 kilometers and the air temperature 
below and he first suggested a sjmoptic method 
of weather forecasting from a knowledge of pres- 
sure condition at upper levels. But hi; 
suggestion was not pressed forward and no sud 
method was given trial in India. Working ffitj 
the direction of motion’ of regions of rise aa« 
fall of pressure. Baur and his collaborators haw 
found that ’for the 24-hourly changes at gromd 
• level the control by the pressure at 5 kilomekj 
is very complete. This control has been calk* 
by them ' steering.’ The pressure gradient d 
5 km', level, the average gradient of temperatur 
below, ' the general flow' and the steering ® 
together and last for some days so that thfj 
may he regarded as con^ituting the 'brW' 
weather situation.’ ' The actual statistical prt 
cesses and synoptic methods employed in Bascj 
method are very intricate and all of them haj' 
not been discussed in detail or explained propel 
by Baur.” 

An example of a' 10-day forecast made t? 
Baur 'would dhow that the statements do a* 
lack definiteness. 

PoCECAST OF 'We.A'FEEH IK Gekeeal fob THC TBI®’ 
ItjLT Decade op 1935. (Tilansmtiox) 

‘"me fair prevailing diy weather of the prci*' 
week changed on the 15th to somewhat unsettled weal ‘i 
nut nevertheless on the whole the weather, espsciaw 
^ friendly aspect, i 

lliis not unfriendly but, on. the other baQQ, 
not fully Eettled weather iritb alternate cleariog 
^ort, partly thundery, rains will continue for th^ 
few days. Then in the west and in south German}’^ 
a days prevaibngly clear and weather 
while in iwrtb Gemany especially - in the coast 
Mtt riTj^a a sli^t changeableness will 
joilowing that over the whole country therejril^ 

*A general discaission of lie Franz Baur,®®*'', 
was given in a paper read before a 
weather prediction held at Poona by S. Basu. v* 

Nat. Qst. Sci. Ind., 'Fol. 5, No. 1, p. 61). 
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baW.v bo anoih:r and Rlronply imscltlcd malher witli 
frequent prociju'lalion due (o nrrivjil of maritime and 
polar maritime air currents. 

‘‘Jji the first half of llie dorado the tem[)oratufe ns 
the result of a sharp chance will come to h.ave a pracli- 
c.ally normal mean. In the second half on the whole it 
will he cooler than normal. The nundier of darw with 
precipitation in the drcaile in cenlrnl north Gcnn.any 
and c.ast Prussia will c.\’cecd li in most places iliongh on 
many d.ays (he showera will be insicaificant. The dura- 
tion of .sunshine in .south Germany in the decade will 
emcod'70 hours.” 

The forconst proved to be fairl}' accurate. 
The porccnfngo of correctness in tlic statements 
that could be definitely verified in Bnur's fore- 
casts during 1934-37 is said to have been 81, 80, 
87, and 84. It is not at all strange that his forc- 
ensis have won a reputation throughout Germany. 

SuiTAnus lYEATiiEa ron Ijn'AsioN of Britain 

Any progress aoliievcti after 1939 in develop- 
ing the medium- or long-range forecasling 
tedlmiquc in Gcnnany must have been kepi 
secret Pi'csunwbly, in the Franz Bavr 
Institute an anny of statisticians and physicists 
is engaged in the job of investigating the possi- 
bility of forecastang far ahead a favourable 
weather condition extending over a pretty long 
period when Hitler may choose to launch the 
much talked of invasion of the Britisli Isles. 
lYliat would be the ideal weather condition for 
the Gnminns to launch an invasion of Britain ? 
Petterssen has pointed out that conditions in 
Britain arc totally different from what existed 
in Norway when she was invaded. It would be 
madness on the part of the Nnsis to attempt 
landing at any of the major British ports which 
are heavily fortified and well-guarded, Presum- 


rO MOHAMMED 

ably unfortified or less well-guarded noote will 
be first a^ultcd. This will preclude the use 
of laiTge ships by the enemies and they will have 
to depend on small ships, tugs or barges which 
would make landing possible at such places. 
For tliesc operations a period with reasonably 
calm sea together with poor visibility at sea to 
escape detection would be ideal. Simultaneously 
a favourable flying weather over the British 
Isles would be essential for supplementing the 
attack from air. Such combination though ex- 
tremely rare in winter, is not infrequent in April 
and May when a maximum of fog frequency 
occurs over the North Sea, which then is quite 
calm and the visibility over the British Isles is 
usually good. The fate of the present war will 
depend so much on the consequence of these 
operations that the Nazi war-lords would 
patiently wait till they are assured of such an 
ideal weather a pretty long time aheud. 

In the United States as well, considerable 
research is in progress to solve the problem of 
long- and medium- range forecasting and the 
results already obtained are so encouraging that 
the project may shortly be organized on n service 
basis. Though it has not yet been possible to 
solve the problem in all its details, it seems safe 
to say that the problem has a solution and that 
the solution will be found. In the biston' of 
development of science of weather forecasting 
noteworthy advances have resulted from impul- 
ses connected directly with wars. A dream of 
meteorologists for many years, successful 
methods of medium- and long- range forecastins ■ 
will probably emerge out as one of the useful 
by-produefs of the present war. 


MY HOMAGE TO MOHAMMED 
Bv SwAjii PAVITRANANDA 

I feel it a great privilege to have this opportunity becomes his close relation. But by our narrow 
to pay my homage to one whom I consider not bigotjy and intolerant fanaticism we want to 
only a prophet of Islam but a prophet of all build a sect or a denominational religion round 
religions. When I say this, I say not by way a phophet who comes for the whole world or the 
of any exaggeration to suit the occasion, but entire human race. Y'ben a messenger from 
what I mean i§ this : ITben one comes face to God comes, can it be that he comes for a parti- 
face with Truth, when one has a direct realiza- ciilar community or a specific land ? No, he 
tion of the ultimate Beality, one no longer comes for ail people all over the world. He 
belongs to any particular clime or time. He comes for all who labour and are heavj' laden, 
then belongs to the whole of humanity. Just as thirst after spirituality or hunger after 
i Sanskrit hymn says, tlhree worlds become his riglifeousness. 

motherland, and wherever there is a devotee But it is unfortunate that by our excessive 
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religious 2ed and entirasiasm we often defeat 
the veiy purpose for which a prophet is bOT, 
or shut ourselves from the benefit of the inspira^ 
tion of one who would otherwise do us infinite 
good. It is thus that we create a disianction 
between a Krishna and a Buddha, a Christ and 
a Mohammed or talk in terms of labelled 
rolidons as Hinduism, Islam or Christianity. 
We forget that we cannot hedge in the sky, that 
we cannot create divisions in tho vast expanse 
of the vaulted blue above, that it is only when 
we arc on the ground we see different things as 
land and water, trees and plants, houses^ and 
builtlinas. but when wc arc high above, all differ- 
ence' di«olvc themselves into one homogeneous 
mas=. In the same way different religion_s are 
but the broken lights of the religion, which 
fe one. Variotrs religions are hut the different 
expressions of one great human emotion, 
namely, the longing to see the great Maker of 
this universe. 

If we can shake ourselves free from all pre- 
judices we shall find that in essence (be teachings 
of all prophets are the same. As for instance, 
Hazarat Mohammed saj's, ‘Learn to know 
thyself. All,’ This sounds exactly like an 
TJpankhadic saying. The main burden of the 
Hpani'hadic teachings is, ‘Know the Self and 
be free from all bondage.’ Ono of the sayings 
of Mahommed is. ‘Keep your heart free from 
malice from mom till night and from night till 
mom. This j= one of my laws and he that lovetfi 
my laws, bvcih me,’ _ Does it not seem like a 
quotation from fne Bible or the Gita ? In the 
Koran wo find, 'The most excellent Jihad Is 
that for the conquest of Self,’ The Gita repeat- 
edly say=: ‘Be free from dual throngs, tell 
vour lower nature and thu= get self-purification.’ 
IMohammed savs. ' If you walk to God, God wiil 
run to you.’ This is what every =aini in cveiy 
country say=. All sage' are unanimous that if 
a man be .rincere. bis little effort' will be re- 
warded beyond his farthe't expectation. There 
j' another saying of Mahommed which is the 
fimdaraontal teaching of all religions. It is this; 
‘ God i' not merciful to him who is not mercifui 
to mankind,’ 

Kow thc'c are the teachines that can be 
loimd in all religion'. There i= nothing in them 
particularly Iskraie, or Hindu or 
nnn'tip. In them we find the voice of human- 
nv ming for cxnres'ion. 

But ihonah fundamcntalh* ,*\11 Teligion' are 
onn-rnol, religion ha' got an individualttv'' )n=t 

koTiru 3-- a bit different 

Vb, ’•'f"'. Prorfiincnt frafiirp ii, 

■‘”«'wrdannm i= the Fajterhood.of-God anj 


the Brotherhood of man. It seems that this 
preceprhls'b'ecn'carried in Islam to its farthest 
limit. I slam is the most democratic of al] rdi- 
gions in the \vorld. Any Mohammedan feels, at' 
least in prayer time, that he is akin to any other 
Mahommedan, a king, a millionaire or a pauper 
—in any part of the globe. It is this feeling, 
whicb has made Islam virile, active, dynamic 
and powerful. 

Bat unfortunately to the outside world there 
is much misunderstanding about Islam. Eaople 
outside the fold of Islam see and read much 
about the political or railita'iy aspect ofTsIam. 
They know~vefy little of the ethical iweetiiess 
of the message of Mohammed. Just as it is 
wrong to judge fne message of Jesus Christ by 
the un-Christian acts of the Christian nations 
to-dsy, in the same my it is improper to esti- 
mate the teachings of the great prophet of Islam 
by the acts of plundering hordes that entered 
India through its north-western gates. But 
judge Islam by the great energy and power if 
has relea'od. Mohammed turned the sands of 
Arabian desert into explosive powder. He civi- 
lized the wild tribes of Arabia— nay, not only 
ibat. he saved .the civilization of the whole of 
Europe at_a most critical hourT Snd what is we 
,'ource of the strength of Mohammed that even 
after twelve hundred years after his passing 
away, one-fifth of the human race kneels doom 
in nrayer five times a day ? Kapoleon once said, 

‘ 'Hie empire which I have built ha_s been_bmjt 
on sand.'. But the empire ffich”Je'usj3U)il 
was built on solid rock.’ Iffell, Mohammed built 
his empire on solid rock. So it lasts even now 
and it will last through eternity. 

The secret of the strength of MohaBuned 
was fnat he came into direct touch with that 
great Source from which all strength comes. The 
'ource of all wisdom of Mohammed was that 
Fountainhead from which all knov?Ied!re 
emanates Alohammod was a messenger of God. 
He had a direct realization of the ultimaf® 
Reality. He did not talk of things at second- 
hand. He spoke what he saw. what he realizeo> 
what he experienced. 'That i' real religion- 
Mohammed was not a talker of religion but a 
aveT_pf_reljgipn. God made Mm tho channel 
fnroueh which His own wisdom was to pass ''' 
humanitj'. 

Friend', you will excu'e me-if I seize tK= 
oepasion_ to touch upon a thing which has sf-l 
like a nichtmarc on many of our people. R 
the onc'iion of Hindu-Modern unitv. I 
afMirl, talking about it too much 'we have 
made the problem more eomple.v. 
it for certain that a real friendship canny 
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be made bj’ pacts and a genuine tmion of hearts 
cannot be had tlirougli arrangemonte. What is 
needed is the transfonnation of lives. If we can 
become better Hindus, better Jldiammedans and 
bettor Oliristians, if ivc follow our respective 
prophets in practice and not simply offer them 
lip-homage, the day will not be far, when all 
communal troubles in the land will be over. 
When Jlobaninicd says, ' Be free from malice,' 
he docs not ask us to bo free from malice .against 
only Aloliammedaus and harbour hatred against 
non-Moliammcdaiis. In the same way, when 
Jesus says, ' Love thy neighbours,’ he does not 
say, Love thy Christian neighbours and crush 
the non-Christian people. There is no commu- 
nalisin In God’s domain. We, with our littleness, 
create that on earth and disturb the peace of the 
world. Even now, one finds that when a faithful 
Jlohammedan, a true Christian or a devout 
Hindu meet together, they don’t find any differ- 
ence amongst them. They all feel akin to one 
another, hound together by a common tic of love 
for the same God, 


■ '= There is no doubt that tlie differences 
I between various religions— ail over the world- 
sire the outcome of unnatural plienomena, some- 
^times the result of bigotiy, sometimes the creation 
I of interested parties. But I do feel that when 
people will grow strong in faith, devotion and 
spirituality tliey will be invulnerable to un- 
healthy influences or proof against any baser 
motive. From this standpoint the meeting of 
the natme as we have this evening, is of grea 
importance. It has given us an opportunity ti 
think of the beauty of Islam which has beer 
giving spiritual sustenance to tlireo hundree 
millions of people for twelve hundred years, but 
to whicli many of us are supremely mditferent 
by following a frog-in-the-well policy in our 
respective religious matters. 

Adi-ait.a jtslirania, Jlayavati 


fSuhslance of a lecture delivered oa JIaroh 20 at 
the Prophet’s Day mcetiup, organized by the Alimedia 
rVssQciatiou in Calcutta.] ' 


SOJIE SOCIOLOGICAL FACTS ABOUT “SUTTEES” 

Bv JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, m.sc., B.n., p.b.sb. (Lond.) 


Suttee or the practice of Hindu women burning 
themselves on the funeral pyres of tlieir husbands 
(and occasionally, but rarely of burying fhem- 
selves) has been referred to m Vedic litcratoe 
and mentioned in Pauranio tradition. The 
practice has continued with more or less em- 
phasis throughout the historic period. It was 
^ally abolished by LordJVfllmBfintokjn 
1829. On the 4tli oT December of Jiat year 
SiUteo was declared by Hegulation XAH to be 
" illegal and punishable by the Cnmina Cou^- 

The. abolition of the Suttee rite, like other 
social reforms of the period was made possible 
'owing to the happy combination of three forces. 
'The measures adopted on the ground of admms- 
‘trative necessity by the Hon’ble f"®*' 
•Company’s Government in India; Bjo 
of tile Cliristian missionaries; and the last ow 
not the least the growth 
oowerful Hindu opinion nnder the spmt of we 
Renaissance owing its bii-th to Raja 
j'aoy-pll three worked together for ^is im 
poriant and far-reaching reform m Hindu soeial 

Robinson in te Daughters of India, 


Appendix S, has given a detailed statement of 
the Suttee cases between Cossimbazar and the 
mouth of the Hughli rivei' (the sacred 
B'hagirathi) for May and June, 1812. He has 
noted the places where it occurred; the name 
of the Si^ttee; her age; the number of children 
left behind; and the husbands’ caste. Although 
the total number of cases, 67, is comparatively 
small and statistically insignificant, nevertheless 
certain very important conclusions can he drawn 
from them. 

Casie.— Out of the 67 Suttees noted by 
Robinson as many as 25 were Brahniins. The 
next highest number of cases, vie., 4, was 
furnished by both the Kayast'has and the 
liaivarttas. 

, The Brahmins are at present (1931) 2'8 
per cent, of the total population; or 6-5 per 
cent, of the Hindu population in Bengal. Their 
percentages in the several districts through which 
the Bhagirathi passes are : 

Pcrcentsge of the Brahmins 
District ia the Hindu populiUion 

Burdwaa . ■ 7*7 

Hooghty . .. 9’1 
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District 

Howrah 

iMurshidahad 

Nadia 

24-Pargaiias 


Percentage of the Brahmins 
in the Hindu population 

.. 9-3 

.. 6-0 
.. 7-B 

.. 6-2 


Whatever percentage the Brahmins may 
have formed of the Hindu population in 1812 
it could not be much different from what it is 
now. There are reasons to think that it was 
somewhat lower than what it is now; for among 
the immigrants, especially from Bihar and the 
United Provinces, the proportion of the 
Brahmins is relatively hi^n, and that their rate 
of growth seems to be higlier than that of the 
general body of tlie Hindus, To be on the safe 
side, let us assume that the percentage of the 
Brahmins in these riverine tracts to have been 
as high as 10. But the percentage of the 
Brahmin Suttees is as high as 37-3. Tnis is 
significant. 

Tho Kayasthas are 7-0 per cent, of the 
Hindu population; and they furnish 6-0 per-cent, 
of the total number of Suttees; while the 
Kaivarttas (Mahisj'as) who are now 10 '5 per 
cent, of the Hindu population supply only 6-0 
per cent, of the Suttees. In the case of these 
two castes the number of Suttees is proportional 
to their caste stren^h. But in the case of the 
Brahmins it is quite different. In their case 
it may be safely asserted that the practice of 
Siuttee was about 4 to 5 times more prevalent 
among tlicm than among the other cartes. 

Age.— The age-distribution of the Suttees; 
and the number of children left by them are 
shown in the table below, whidh is self- 
explanatorj'. 


Age Below 20 

20-30 

3040 

40-50 

O\'er50 

No. of Sultccs 
—of all castes 

7 

16 

22 

5 

2 

—of Brahmins 

3 

4 

5 


1 

—as percentage 
of total 

13-5 

30-8 

42-3 

9-6 

3.8 

No. of Children 
left by Suttees 
of all castes 

6 

44 

71 

19 

9 

Average number 
per Sutlcc 

0-9 

2-8 

3-2 

3-S 

4.5 


'the Ifdel™®'*'' ™ 

ww/" ‘‘bsolute numbers of Hind 

age-categorie 


Age 

Number in OOO’s 

Percentage of the Total 

0-20 

142 

5-6 

20-30 

382 

J5-1 

30-40 

530 

20'9 

40-50 

655 

21'D 

Over 50 

920 

30-5 

All ages 

2,529 

100-0 


If we assume that the age-distribution of 
the widows were the same a century earlier, i.e., 
it 'has remained practically constant— an assump- 
tion, though likely to be wrong on account of 
the social changes is not very far from the truth, 
wc may get the relative incidence of Sutteeism 
among the widowed-wives of different age- 
categories. 


Age- 

period 

Percentage of 

Suttees B'idows 

Relative 

incidence 

1 

2 

3 

4 (i.c,, 2^3) 

Below 20 

13-5 

5-6 

2-40 

20-30 

30-8 

15-1 

2-01 

3040 

42-3 

20-9 

2-02 

4050 

9-6 

21-9 

0-44 

Over 50 

3-8 

36-5 

0-10 


From the above we may with confidence 
conclude that up to the age of 40, the relaiive 
incidence of Sutteeism was the same for all ages;.- 
but as the widowed-wives get older, proportion' 
ately a fewer of them offered themselves ^ 
Suttees. 

HTiy this is so, we do not know. The 
bearing age is generally supposed to end wifli 
43. Has that got anjdhing to do with the 
sudden drop in the relative incidence. Or the 
sons of the widowed-wives of older ages, wh® 
nad at the death of their fathers become gro^' 
up men, dissuaded or prevented their mothefi 
from cominitting suicide by becoming 

From certain enquiries conducted by 
Government at the time of the 1931 Census, 
npd that the average number of children 
vi'Nuiig to each family, i.e,j each pair of husbac 
and nife, according to the duration of manias' 

IS as in the table below : 


Duration of Marriane 
U 
7-13 
14-16 
17-26 
. 27-32 
33 and over 


Number of 

0*9 

S-l 

3-0 

3- 6 

4- 1 
4*2 


The earliest age at which a girl can o^_ 
nanly safely deliver a child is generally 
to be 13 or 14. Taking this as our starting 
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of Sr"' "" "«*r the M.nce of Suttees works cut to 9 per 


Wifi' 

11-20 

21-27 


Ari' of- 


2iW0 

31-10 

11-10 

■17 luiii tn'(ir 
The 


.'-'llltl !■ 
lli’lmv 20 

20-30 


Xo. of Cliililrcii- 


30-10 

10-50 

7 > 0 ;llliln\i 


ill 1031 
O'!) 

-"I 

3'0 I 
3'G 
M 
It* 

ill tiio 


ofiSiitt I 
O'D 

2 8 


:i-s 


.il.in r.. Ti U3 aistnct ai 


lSl.i 

1516 

1517 


niimhi'r of 
loo I'lo'-e to 


.... t'mro.ijionileiicc 

houvoe,, il,o i,vn I'liisno? i- ,oo no^e to 
w nccitiwilnl: iiml lends to the coui'liisioii that 
t(u)‘‘C wlu) o/Tf-rwi tiiomsflvp': as Snttm were 
nonmil niolher^, hnvitif; tlic iiMtnl nuiiilier of 
niildrcn. 

PlIKl'.tLK.VI'K OF “ SfTTFEIsM '■ 

I mill the Coeeriiment returns of fiiilhr 
oases in the si.v Divisions of Ciilentl:i. Daeea 
.Moorslicdiibnri, Pnlmi, Bennres ami nnrcillv 
we get the following number of eases in the vciit^ 
noted against them : 

. P>tl^ll2; 1817-700: IS18-S30. 1810- 


Aiei.ii 


““I "[ of lot.ll 

3- out of «2, U'., 73-357 of total 
0-1 out 01 lOO, 71'257. of (otal 


370 out of 509, 73'S7r of total 


The pioimrtion of fiuttecs in Bengal i« thus 

mtr 01 the total, although the variation in 
. Mute numbers ,s great. We, therefore, take 
t^nie-fourihs of the annual average (579) of 
‘-Ullas, -IS-t to be the Bengal’s quota for 
tlio period 1815.1S2S. “ 

Irnni cer,ain statistical considerations the 
Wnlntton of Bengal and the nuSf of Ihe 

27 .n “n •ir .'-"loiilated to be 

...A '"O'— 11-': isii— ioo: isis— S30. 1810- i . “''“ifns, onri 16-0 millions resnectiveiv 

1823-557, 1821 ‘I'P PWlod (see tbo 1941 Annual nmnber 
—512; 1825—639; 1820—571; 1827—517; 1S2S— 163 ''o' oi — j > ‘ niimner 


.1 T ,-‘ , „ ' ^ " O ' 'viinuai 

"f Hmdmthnn Standard, p, 122], 

Altliough tiio variation in tiie number of nnnil'lLfofT' for the Hindu 

enses in individual years is great (the ininiimim i;' ' , ^^gal, therefore, works out fi 
being 3S0; nnd tlic maximum 839), if we arrange jj.,! (i,„ a" i«ff'0|ting to com- 

tlic figures ill ])criods of 4 years, tlie yearly ° "''I'* f--- for Sifftccwm, 

averages do not sliow the same fluctuations, iim siheirls riingc of the decade 1921-1930, 
Tliev nre fellow. • .. ""'''w-wte for females in Bengal is 78-7 


I’orimI 

1815-ISlS 

1819-1822 

1823-1820 

1827-1828 

(2 .vears) 


Ve.irlv .tierace 
5K 
621 
570 
490 


1815-1828 


.570 


. ..... ,w..an.o lu mengai is (S'V 

per million. It is well known tliat suicides arc 
main y ainong the Hindus. Among tlie Hindu 
fema es it is Inglier. It is also well known that 
smeulc-rnfe lm.s been decreasing of late. Wliat 
we want to draw attention to is tlinf regarding 
Suttcasm as a fonn of suicidal mania induced 
under the shock of the death of a well-beloved 
husband, its rate of incidence (as is to be e.x- 
pcctcd from (lie premises) is likely to be ven- 
mtieh less than tliat of tlie total suicide-rate; 


........ .wc iii.in uiiu 01 me total smcicl 

So we may safely take tlicir average, 579, and tlmt is wliat we find to be the case. 

hn onniml niimkoi * a ? SitH/iao in flm nr/in Thn oKAtm niM ^] Trr..'AA i - •! . 


KJU nu IJIV44 vtVf 

as tile annual number of Suttees in the are,a 
under obseivation. 


The above analysis is necessarily tentative 
for want of sufficient materials. Having regard 


atri uwayi i uuuji. "nxuv ui snuiuiciit; luaiLTiais. iiaving I'cgard 

Suttee is a matter of sueli public notorcity, to the sociological importance of tlie subject we 
nnd an event so well-talked tlirougiiout the would humbly request the intelligent re, aders (o 
AA ,in„. *AA„»1.A,. *1.0* *5,0 fim,rn= nh- supply US with data similar to those in 

Robinson’s Daughfm of hdia. The data re- 


«tiu luj v*\cui wuji-uutvtu 

locality for days togotlicr that the fipres ob- 
tained bj' tile Government do not seem to snffei -.oumouiio .o-uuyfu.ii,’ uj irtuia. me ciata re- 
from non-'rogisf ration of events. Tlic present garding (lie Suttees itave been mostly taken from 
population of tliese regions is about 120 miliions. Sj. Kalifcinknr Datta’s Education and Social 
If. for want of a better estimate, we take the Amelioration of Women in pre-Mutiny India- 
population in 1821 to be half of what it is now, and our thanks are to him. ’ 



ANDHRA FOLK-SONGS 

Br DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 

SociH of the Vindhyas, Andhra has its own Songs of one district he would sing to the peasanl 
‘ingini' voice, its own oral tradition of folk-song=> in the next district. They would come on wd 
and b'allads,' Like the rest of India, Andhra their own, thereby adding new nches to it 
lives in villaoes. The ancient folk-lore of collections, 

Andhra is tie real bedrock of Andhra culture. To Gangadliaram, I felt. Ws song-bag 
Andlira is wide-awake, striving for a more precious than his own-self. After the da) 

separate linguistic prorince. Side by side with ^ 

the political fight, work on the cultural froni is d ^ ' 

carried on with redoubled zeal and hope. Telugu • -■ - 


is a sweet language; Andhra must be proud of 
it. “Telugu is the Italian of the East,’’ an 
Andhra folk-song collector, obviously quoting 
tie opinion of some European scholar, told me 
with gusto. " and fne charm of Andhra foIk-=ongs 
h due to their being in Telugu.’’ 

Hundreds of old folk-songs have been col- 
lected; many more are still be’mg collected by 
teachers and students. The Telugu periodicals 
take a keen interest; the Bharli. Graha 
Ijahhmi, Andhra Bhumi and Andhra Pairiha 
have puMshed some of the most genuine folk- 
songs. The educated classes now understand 
tie value of foik-in=piration. Boys and girls in 
the modem schools and colleges will one day 
find folk-songs as a =ignificant part of their 
academic education. 

Xedunuri Gangadharam has collected over 
4000 .kndhra folk-songs. Some of these have 
appeared in the Bharti and other Telugu ioumalt; 
mon of his collections remain unpuhiL'bed. He 
took me to Kontamuru village, 3 miles from 
Eajahmundr)'. his birth-place, where he ^CIwes 
at the lieadmasKr of tlie Elcmentaiy School. 

- His students, pretty little bpj-s and girls, 'ana 
some old nurseiw-rhj-mes and game-songs. They 
smiled at me a= t'aey sang Gangadharam 
helped me_wjt’n the texts of these son^; word 
by word, line by line, be explained them to me. 

The story of Gangadharam’s song-pilgrim- 
aee ereativ ’mterested me. Every rear, during 
the vacation, he goes .about from villace to 
yiliaae. dh-trict to di-frief. He lias no fnnd= at 
n’,= di-potni and ii' own savings are quite 
tm.agrc. It i? the people’s mint of hospitality 
that cfjmes to hi^ rr-'cne. thougii not cv'ervbcdy 
i- c-'iua’ly ciKi'i, and he rem»mhcr- 'omr. ’bitter 
in, -<100:1’'. too. He farrie= on with his joumcv 

“’nP of 

■•nd Dcaiity. Etx.ry visit to a new village would 
wncr, his Eorg-bag and fill his heart with joy. 




XeduDur: Gangadharam 
He ha,' collected 4.000 .indhra folk-soas-.' 
Koamnuini, his birthplace, 3 mile^ from Eyi- 
mnndn-, he woda- a.= thi headmaster « 
fchmentary- .School. Ei erv- jaar duriQg the 
noa.^ he goal about from village to vilh-^ 
di'-rict to dietrict. He is a genuine, silent wo’e;- 
Photo : Devendni .’’atwr- 

work in the school, he would open bi= 
bag. llany songs be has already 
heart; many more he is learning. 
comes and he is on the move, his noBi®" =■ 
uraing him on, A genuine, silent wo#-;- 
does not run after publicity. IVhen 
becomts a separate province, it must tf-y 
the great work of Gangadharam and 
the required funds at his disposal to 
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ancient folk-songs that followed the people'^ 
march throtifili tlic page? of niltnrnl histoO’. 

II 

Andhra folk-songs arc irresistibly alive, 
tome of them surely go Imck to the pre-historio 
age. They have nil grown with the people’s life, 
liiere arc coiiteinpornrj- folk-son.cs, too— all life- 
like. natural nnd uiiposcd. Some of the ronlein- 
imrarj- songs arc just the work-shnntics; the 
tune-honoured rhythm is retained for pulling, 
lushing and other eommminl work and they help 
0 maintain the spirit of joint lahour. 

Tile Andhra maidens even today join in 
dionis at ei'cning when the hells of eow.s rcturii- 
ng home from their pasture ring in their cars 
nd the jicace of du<k dwells in their souls. 

It i« Timi; Xinv 

It is time now when f)r Mitaou is made 
With n_ lotus dc-sipi; 

It is lime now when the ie.waminps 
■ind the Jnji flowers liloom. 

Time non wlien water i' f"tchc(l 
In brass vessels; 

Time when l)ie fimvem of the Karrk cr’ppem hlooni. 
Time now when water i« fetehed in earthen vess’ls 

11010 non when the lamp h lit, . 

Time now when the wa.slierraan brinp clotlie.s. 
Time now when the eows nnd imIvp.' return home. 
Time now when (he brothers, younfer and elder, 

Sa.v their prayera: 

Time now when (he daiightcrf-in-law 
Put kum-bm on their foreliMds. 


pur Poli, Iha ynmnna, when he site, 
ljeoK.s like a Aimdi mortar: 

Wliile he lies down, he looks like n pig ■ 
,\iiil ns he gets up, he is n deer I 

Poll', 0 Pali, oh, why don't you come ? 
Oh, why don’t you come?' 

Prav do come, 0 Poll I 


Tile peasant feels the hand of Poli, the 
■Andhra Harvest God, on (he golden ears of the 
paddy. .Sonietimcs Poli seems to merge in 



Time flow when_ tlio diuif:htct>]n-Inw 
Besmear turmeric on thrir legs: 

Time now wlicn (Ir younger brothers’ wiv(» cut 
johes: 

And when brothers give IjeteJs to each other. 

Time now when the brotlrrs' wives throw saffron- 
water on cnch other, 

This virpin’s face looks like a mirror, mine own 
looks like the lotus of the , ... 

Whosoextsr recites this sonp will have mantai btifs 
for years si\fy-aiid.fhree hundred 

'' The Lotus Muggu is drawn ritufllistically 
fore every house with some simple powder; the 
vggu is called Alpa?ia in Bengal 

Poli, the Harvest God 
P-oIi, 0 Poli, oh, why don't you come 7 
Dh, why don’t you come ? 

Pray do come, 0 Poli I 
Poli, 0 Poli. oh you have a concubin^ 

\nd 50 fond of the sum'dr you arc, 0 Poll 
'.0 ! ther^ stands a paw of Biha tree=— 
riieir flowers and leaves ] 

ire all for (lie worship of Gauapati. 

^li, 0 Poli, oh, why don't you come ? 

)li, why don’t you come ? 

’ray do come, 0 PoU I 


Adivi Bapiraju 

A dean of New Andhra Art and Literature, 

Mr. Bapiraju has knovi-n and felt the haunting 
DJcJody of Jfotficr Cnff, Calf, 0 Calf. In Jub', 
1939, he collected the text of this tribal song of 
the Gang! Rcddi peasants. He sings it with the 
old sensitiveness and beauty 
Photo : C. Venkatapayya, Bezwadn 

Ganapati,! the son of Siva, fagflenna is the 
ni ckname of the Harvest God, The peasant 

I, lo a paper on Ganapati, better known as Ganesh, 
read before th? Nintli All-India Oriental Conference at 
Trivandrum, Mr. Lachhmidliar Sastri maintained that 
5ao^ was originally a corn-god. Tor tlie possibility 
that early in his career he was "lord of the har\*est,” 
Mr. Sastri quotes Alias Getty (Ganesa, p. 2), who her- 
•elf cites Gupte for tiie translation of ekadanta as “ one 
ui” or '■ploughshare." Mr. Sastri goes on to say 
Jiat the tusk ™ny be the sickle with wliich the com is 
leaped. Ptoceedinffs and Transactions oj the Ninth AU- 
Mia Oiiental Conference, Trivandrum, December, 1937, 
Published at Trivandrum, IWO. 
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addresses him in terms beyond awe and fonnal- 
ity; he is liis god. and he ean cut joke? with him, 
bringing forth a bold note of satire, when he 



A Folk Dancer of Andhra. 

Many Andhra dance Fongs are dravra from 
ancient epic glories and legends 
Fholo : C Venkatapayya, Bezwada 


thinks that the god is getting fat eating too 
much of the lian'e.sl as he rushes forth to take 
the last i^ieaf for threshing. 


CAnRi Burst n'liH Lwohter 
I n the time of VliTakartc Mar, 0 bee ! 

^ the period of Dahshnounna sun, 0 bee ! 
Daksbika's ndfc, a laceer, 0 bee ! 

Uavc birth to one hundred and one dauchlerg O 
bee i c- * 

And seven of her daughters are unmarried still, 0 
bee ! 


Two of niy daughters, 0 bee 1 
1 ga\c in. marriage to the god of dust, 0 bee ' 
iwo more I pave to the god of air, 0 bee ! 

And still fwo more, 0 bee ! 

\ Tnamcgc to the god of fire, 0 bee ! 

A-'d i,aun alone remains unmarried, 0 bee ! 

To trhom shah I marr^' you, 0 Gauri, 0 bee » 

0 my iKtIc Gauri. 0 bee I 
" ' o\e-T^' ■ ^ Bralimin family, 0 Gaui 

Wl”"' 'imph- tetriW 


0 (hey Ijatho at evfrj’ step, 0 bac ! ■ • 

0 wc ern’t do .‘■o, 0 Gnuri, 0 bee ! 

Sliall I many yon in a Kojnati family, 0 Gauri, 

0 bee ! . n , I 

0 the turmeric-pounding in a Komuh bouse, U ne^ ‘ 
0 we can't do it, 0 Gauri. 0 bee ! 

Sli'ill I miny you in a Kamma family 
0 Gauri. 0 bee ! 

0 my little Gauri, 0 be: 1 

0 the great mn-ss of paddy 

To be mca-iired and given to many a Mah coolie ! 

0 ive c."n't do ft, 0 Gauri, 0 bee I 

.Shall I many you to a Janga mendicant 1 

And Siva is .'iieh a man, 0 Gauri. 0 bee I 

0 my little Gauri, 0 bee ! 

rioon O' the word .Iiinga was' uttered, 0 bee I 

to ! Gauri biiiul with laughter, 0 bee ! 

It belongs to a special branch of Andhra 
folk-songs, called Tummeda Patalu, or Bee 
Songs. The bee is addressed again and again, 
as if it can understand the human voice; the 
bee, however, is not expected to answer. Immer- 
sed in various pages of mythology and tradition, 
the Bee Songs are sung during file first two weeks 
of Dasahra festival. The women and girls of 
the Harijam alone sing these songs, as they go 
from door to door; they receive at every door 
some rice, and even some pennies. Gauri, more 
known as Gauramma. was married to Siva; she 
is treated, however, as an Andhra girl, she laughs 
sportively. The song rises to a high level 
of -Andhra humour. Gauri is perhaps a karijan’s 
daughter; a Brahmin’s son she won’t marry, por 
a KoiiMli money-lender’s son, and nor indeed a 
Kamma [leasant’s son. 

Come ox, Cuakmixc H.axga I 

Don’t you feel a jo^-ful throb, my loi'e ? 

Under the sweet, bright moon 
Didn’t I pray you to come and isleep ? 

Come on. charming Eanpa ! 

0 didn’t I pray you to come and sle^p ? 

0 IVe come across the hillocks, 

Many an ant-hill, a dense forest I left behind, 

0 didn’t I pass them all to reach this wildernt^ • 
Come on, charming Banga ! « 

0 didn’t I pass them all to reach this mldeme^si 
A’ou’ve lione else to call your own, 

Me, too, have none else* to call my own: 

Let's go. a horns we’ll make on the river. 

Gome on, charming Banga ! , 

We’ll sndm across the waters if there comes a 
Let our hearts couple together— 

Making a raft of jessamines 
We’}] launch together, Jet’s go — 

Come oa, charming Banga ! 

We’JI laanch together, let's go I 
My eyes, beautified with Kajal, 

A pitcher between my hip and arm, 

Dida’t I bll it with tears alone ? 

Come on. cliarming Banga 1 

Didn’t T fill my pitcher with tears alonn? 
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Tk'rc nhcre men arc not to be teen, 

"nere gods arc lost in mirth and jdav- 

ends likr liibband and uife 
llic /loly isnri Ganga ba(!i well takt?— 

C^nic on. diarniing Ranga ! 

The Jioly Sari Gauga batJi well lake. 

If you become Hie moon, my love. 

Ill the light of (he moon, 
flow close ever 111 follow you. 

Come on, charmiufr Ranga ! 

How close ever I’ll follow yon 

Chal mohaii EoJiga is the text of the refrain 
-come on, charming Ranga ! Evcrj’wlierc in 
ndhra this song of Ranga's sweetheart is sung 
;ain and again. Unnnva Lakslimi Naravana, 



bdhra peasant He addresses his cods in 
terms bevond awe and fonnalitj 
Dto : Vaopiri Venkatarao. Haiahimindia 

ra man of letters, procured tor me these 
stanzas of idie song; it is one of c 
y poetic love-songs, as,<iliiiosf eve^' 
conteinporarv Andhra mould say. in 
. Pullavva brought it on the screen, 
aili, an Andhra actress, acted as J 
Jt, with Vail Subbarao m the lole ot 
Jinny variants of the original .“tanzas 
mg, obviously less poetic, are 
Perhaps file eyas of ever}- ArKi m 
n the counfn-sidc turn toward tn 


dMghtcrs of the soil as they pass carrying their 
pitchers; and someone would like to see if his 
sweetheart, too. can fill her pitcher with her 
tears tike Ranga's sweetheart, 

Tilt. CiHMistGiiii Sims 
ihilliiig a ladder to tlic lemon tree 
aly liaail as I etretched (o pick up some fruit 
-V thorn pierced my hrc.ist, my golden maternal 
uncle ! 

0 do send me romc Chandragiri srirls. 

Uetween you and m-. 0 nliat a strange reiuoteuess 
befell; 

Yon blue bilU impede our way : 

To the bill I uent, tlie .h ep uas p.izing, 

0 lundiomc youtli, my golden maternal uncle ! 

0 (10 send me some Cliandnigiri .sari. 

The maternal unde, Mama in Tclugn, 
figures in many Andhra love-songs as the sweet- 
heart., Unlike the raarriage-eustoms of tiie 
Hindms in Northern India, a boy can many his 
sister’s daugiiler. A young Mama is fcvpectcd 
to be a dandy; more so. wlien a niece, just a 
swee; si.vtecn, walks before lii.= eyes. As obvious 
from the image of a grazing sheep, the heroine 
of the Chandragm- Saris belongs to a shepherd 
family. 

The Fishqi Bov 
lOo. n fisber boy, 0 baba ! 

Bc.it not. abuKi mo not, 0 babu ! 

2 "The pictarftrQuc little (own of Chandragiri 
m fbc db'tnct of Chittoor lieu at the foot of the sacred 
Tirupati Inib seven miles south*we5.t of Tirupati town. 

Its Mtuatjon on the riplit bank of th-> Svarniiniukhi 
in the ccoire of th? MtlJey commanding (lie KuIIur 
and the M.imaDdur passes in the Eastern ghats, 
tUrowgli which alone the road to the south lay in the 
I»ast. made it one of the most important stratepc posts 
citlier for defence or agiressive Operations Its posi- 
tion amidst mounlaias with tiie Seshadri range, rising 
to n height of about 2.000 feet on the north, the Pafti- 
konda hilb on the south, with their narrow passes and 
precipitous height makes it appear as if it had been 
designed by nature as an ideal fort. The innumerable 
spring channels and the river Svamamukhi helpEid by 
the nch alluvial soil brought down by the mountain 
slopes have rendered th? valley one of the meet, fertile. 
Tlist these natural advantage were recopized and 
availed from vein' early times is amply testified by 
the e.xBdence of the fort which, with the inohal it 
encloses, i' the sole architectural Icgac}- of the past 
.ices to u«. This circumstance and close association 
with the renowned shrine of Sri \’eiiktesvnra have al- 
ways contributed to its hisloiy in the p.ast. According 
to a local chromclo, a visit to the slirine and a subse- 
quent desire to ba in richt of the god have always 
bwn the beginnincs of the Ciiandragiri empire under 
various dvnastie?. 'Chandragiri is now familiar to the 
aevout as the place from which the asesnt to the 
Tmipnti InUs e the easiest .and to students of history 
sv- the upitjl of a Vad.ava d.vnasfy of kings about 
^hom few hMoric.il dermis are yej av.ai able. ... . 

V \ Srinivji'a Bao : ' Chandramn .Qiianor/i/JOiinif-f 
(i/ the SodcOj, Januaiy. 1933 pp 375-6 






^'illage n'oman 


A iznall fishing-boat I iw, 0 babu ! 

A net to be hurled I throw, 0 babu ! 

At Poolapilli Punta. was I bora, 

In the fair at Pednpwri was I brought up, 
My fathers name U Jalb Konku^ 

My mothers name is Mattagirea. 

My rfstcr's ^name is Chodupanga. 

My brothers name is PkOV’jnpeechn. 

My wife’s name is VLeukadondu, 

My own name i? Bomrnirayj-i. 

Me, a fi'ier boy, 0 babu ! 

Boat me not, abuse me not, 0 babu ! 

A small fishing-boat I row, 0 babu ! 

A net to b'’ hurlM 1 throw, 0 balm ! 


Photo : D. I, Elwin. Cocouada 


The features of various castes, Kapu. 
Kamnm and Beddk, etc., who are all peasante, 
may look, more or leas, the same; and even a 
Mala, treated as an untouchable, has no less a 
physical charm : 

■ In |h= next field we came upon you 
Giibnayya. .*.0 he names himself, sitting under a sta 
and twisting paim-fibre inbo piou^-ropes with the 
ot a copper angel. He is onlj' a Mala, if scents, tho'i 
he wpgrs curled locks like a Rajput. . . 

let some of the folk-songs must be trib 
in character, their features vaiying in streng 
and spirit as wc go from caste to caste, clan 




ANDHUA FOLK-SONGS 


mh”* S'®!'/ yo'i: 

Mother Calf, Calf, 0 Calf 1 

The hernel of a lender cocoannt I'll gel and I’ll 
Keep it in mill;, 

0 the fhiramed juice I'll give you: 

Mollicr Calf, Calf, 0 Uilf I 

My si'oa I’ll take away, rallipi- a A'oppii I’ll make 
and 111 put on the forelirad a verrailioa-mark. 
Jiw my coiffure ilsilf 'll kudi at me ; 

I-Ollier Calf, O.Uf, 0 Calf I 

The mat of (late-patin leines is for my man. jule- 
atiiff I’ll Kjircad for the guest, 
nly man and me haven’t met since lone* 

Mother Calf, Calf, 0 Calf ! 

This side a Kitltlri field, tlml side an .liiiwiirfo 
field, 

And down below a cotton field: 

Mother Calf, Calf, 0 Calf 1 

For rupees Ihrp' a pearkspangle for my foielipnil 
I bought, 

0 this spangle of mine is not eien a bit noiu off: 
i.iother Calf, Calf, 0 (iilf I 

Soorck 1 made by fiying and kept for him in the 
basket, 

0 now .voii tika these iioaic/c 
Motlier Calf, Calf, 0 Calf I 
On the boulder 
stand 0, 

And do leare some hint befoie loii go 
Motlier Calf, Calf, 0 Calf I 
Seated on a gold-lion end Peek I was miinied to 
that young man, 

0 his lore I luieii't soon »o lai 
Mother Calf. Calf, 0 Calf I 
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S refer to imitation 

peark Tiie bodice bedecked with mirrors, in 
me third stanza, throws liglit on the old 


ray darting! 


on )*our wav beside the rock 



Andhra children 

Plioto : P. Cooiniiiswami, Guntur 


A iioi’a! calf you aie, a calf of Riijamaliendii, 

I calf capable of going to the ghat ■ 

Jlother Calf, Calf. 0 Calf ! 

It is a tribal folk-song of tlie Gang! Reddis 
as Adivi Bapiraju, a dean of new Andlira art and 
literature, told me. Mr. Bapiraju knew the 
haunting melody of this song since liis childhood 
days; in July 1939, he collected the text from 
a woman, Jaggaipet is .some 40 miles from 
Bezwada; the seeds being thrown in iv field is, 
indeed, an appealing image of love-making in 
peasant-life. Dooramma, or mother calf, is a 
term of endearment for the calf; tlie whole re- 
frain being Doovaviiiid doora doora, mother 
calf, calf, 0 calf. The peasant woman fells her 
storj' to her calf. The Koppu, in the fourth 
stanza, is n simple hair-arrangement in which 
the flowing hair is tied in a knot at the back; 
this knot is thrust underneath tlie hair from 
below. The Siga. in the eighth stanza, is an 
elaborate piece of coiffure; the hair, 
a beautiful pig-tail, is coiled up at the back 
following the old, rich tradition. Soorck makes 
a special item of the Andhra dinner; the Vran 
species of pluses turned into a sort of paste, a 
hole is made in each piece with the finger e ore 
it is fried in sesame oil. The pearl-spangle, 


of tJlie song; one could have it for Iialf a rupee 
in the happy past. 

Iff 

Andiira dance songs have a charm of tlieir 
own. Many of these songs are drawn from the 
ancient epic stories and legends. Others cling to 
realism. 

Couldrey’s impressions of Andhra folk- 
dances have genuine words of praise and insight ; 

•‘It AVQs the custom for the various guilds and 
cistes of the neighbourhood to send choirs of dancers 
to tlie Dliavleslwaram ca^•fes^i^al, which was held everj’ 
year on a day in Februarj- about two miles from the 
rner, Tlicse choirs danced in the village-street after 
nightfall, each clioir forming a ring about a lamp with 
many branches lib*’ a burning bush of brass, and 
'■ioging in response to their choirmaster or coi^’plijcus. 
nflQ^p evading business it was. mof. only fo lead and 
inflame the dance and song, b\it to k©:p alive the many 
ficiy tongue^ of the lamp av well .... the feast of god 
Marsimham. v,ho dwelt in (he terapliion the Dha^lesh- 
wanini promontoiy . . tiiere wa^ no formal competi- 
tion between the diinciiig-choirs ' . . The orchestral 
l.im)i of the ■miiflis of Dlla^l .4wardm, for in'=(ancc, wa^ 
gIonoii« ^ith pirrots' of brass and branching tracer;!’, 
and twinkled with points of light like a little imiiorse. 
iilule the ehou^ters themselvc.-^ w le nearly’ as splendid 
in fheir golden ornaments and muslin turac.s of purple 
and crinison: 'whcrca.s the Mata’S dano'd naked to the 
waist, and their candelabrum was a son>' skeleton of 
«erap-iron. But in actual dance and song the poor out- 
ca'ites were bv no m;an3 out of the running . . . they 
vicided to none as regards the grace, the tunefulness, and 
th-' tnmstigiiring fen-our of tlieir youthful coiyTihiDus. 
These fhoric dances, are performed by the villagers 
themselyw in every’ village.’” 
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The leader of a dancing-choir may be a 
poet-musician, and he may compose a new 
dance-song as the choric dance continues. Every 
new dance-song is a real folk-song for its seed 
lies in community-singing. Tlie original poet- 
musician, who composes the new song as he leads 
the dance, is no more an individual; be is tiie 
mouthpiece of tlie whole communily. 

The dancc-fonns have their own local 
variations. Everv’ dance-form should be 
studied separately. Some of the dances may 
varj' from district to district, clan to clan. They 
must be seen over and over again before their 
steps and mass action sink into the mind. 

Andhra folk-dance,s and songs should be 
prcsen'cd by the modern scientific apparatuses : 
foik-dances must be recorded through tb" 
cinematograph and folk-songs through (lie 
phonograph. 

A decade ago, in 1932, Profesw P. 
Sambamurtby observed in l.ondon ; 

“South India is a! present in need of a Cecil Shall' 
to give a stimulus to the study of fo_Ik-Bui-dc. Sorae- 
tning should ba done to record the rich fo!k-=ongs of 
the country. The .sooner it is undertaken the better, 
for the foik-iuu.ric is already beginning to perieh on 
account of the inroads of the modem civilization into 
rural parts. The earie.st and the cheapest method of 
recording folk-music i® through the phonogram. The 


4.* 0=vrald Couldrv,v ; “ The Hc.irt of the Poor 
Cattle-keeper,'' Triveni, ^”ov. 192S. 


Madros Govomment might be invited in iamniratc a 
Phonograiii Archive (on tlii' michl of one in B'rlir.l, 
ivlierein thc_ recorded (olk-inu-ie in cylin'lers from tiir 
■'everal dbtricl.s miglit be made nvnil.ibl,; n, (hr. public. 
Tlio initial ami reenrring eosi of -tieli seiieme is very 
-miill.'"’ 

Folk-dnnce.^, like tlie ancient folk-soncr 
thcmsclve.s, are rapidly liisappearing. If wc 
are going to have plumogram archives to saw 
the folk-music of vaiinu.- pan's tif India from 
sinking into oblivion, we must also have cinema- 
tograph archives Inr our folk-dances, whicii 
may be recorded on sound-and-colour films. 
The genuineness anti originality mu.sj --jJ 
presrerved scientifically in tlie phonogi-am| 
and cinematographs, fiongs and dances may hC| 
picked out according to their quality. Each 
province can have it.s own fund.': for inaugiiratimp 
a inuch-needed museum of folk art-s. 

Andhra would do well, I would suggest, to 
hurry up to inaugurate its Xational Mu.scum of 
Folk .Arts; almost all the c.vprc.»sion5 of Audhw 
folk-genius deserve to be preserved and revival 
tbroirgh it. And before the actual_ phonographic 
and cinematographic recording is started, a 
complete academic edition of -Andhra folk-songs 
must be brought out utilizing the services of all 
the folksong-collector.' as also of Xcdumiri 
Gangadharam. 

5. P. .Snmbamnrlhy : “ Soulfi_ Imlinn FoIk-MiWn.’’ 
Jnrlmi Art mtd L^'Htrx, Vol, VI, Xo. I, p. 'A " 


REYNOLDS AND THE ENGLISH CULTURAL TRADITION 

Br JOHN STEEGMAN 


(Recently a new nook has been issued dealing with 
the life of .Sir Joshua BeynoWs, the eighteenth century 
portrait painter. Mr. .Stcegmaa point' out that the 
publication of .'tirh .v book at fliis lime is an achieve- 
ment.] 

At a time when men are devoting all their 
ener^e.' to - the ^gantic effort of the war, it 
might be thought that the things of the mind 
would be pushed so far into the backgound as 
to fade out almost entirely. Fortuiiately this has 
not happened and there is little likelihood that 
it will. The pursuit of learning for its own sake 
still continues undeterred, if sometimes rather 
inconvenienced, by war time conditions. 

The London Library, in the damaged St. 
Jame.'’' Square still sems students and scholars 
all oyer the country. Nearly all the learned 
aocieties continue to hold their periodical meet- 


ings. They did so through the winter of 
1940-1941 with its intense and continued 
bombing of London; and still arcbaeolopsts, 
astronomers, antiquarians, lawyers, doctors and 
liistorians continue quietly and gravely to meet 
and to advance a little further their respective, 
fields of knowledge. Although many of the great 
museums and picture-galleries are closed and 
their contents stored safely away, their govern- 
ing bodies meet regularly and continue steadily 
to add to their possessions. 

The publishers of scholarly books have a 
difficult task in tSiese days of paper-re.=triction ; 
but nevertheless they consider it their duty to 
allocate a large proportion of their quota to 
books which cannot be c,xpected to bring them 
much profit, but which add something to our 
store of knowledge. 



REYNOLDS AND THE ENGLISH CULTURAL TRADITION 


AS 




'I 

t*, '^ 


' ^ \\ \k, 


A very good example has q ,':,V^~.V ; ''“w'"'^^-:^;k ■ ,,r 

been ^ the publication of a large ’ / 

and important book of EnglancTs ■ 'y,'\ 

grcalcst painter, Sir Joshua Roy- 
nolds. It is an expensive book 
because it contains 350 pictures, 
even before the war there weic 
few people who would spend £2 
on a book, and with war taxation 
there must be even fewer today 
Y'et the publisliere iiave produced 
this volume because they consider 
that the oonstiaiolivc value of a 
piece of solid scholarship will out- 
last the destructive forces of war, f 

It is important that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds dhould be imiircssed on ii-i-j 
our minds at tin's time. The state- 
ment may at first sight seem an i;S| ' 
exaggeration, hut Ee 3 ’nolds is a 
typical Englishman of a period 
when England was about to assume 
Iicr piv-craiuent position among the ' 
nadons. 

He happens to have been a 
painter, but it would have been 
the same had he been on archi- 
tect, a statesman, a lawyer, n 
doctor or a bishop. He is repre- 
.sentative of the English culte of 
tile second lialf of the eighteenth 
cenluiy, a culture founded on a 
liberal rather than a narrowly 
classical tradition, and fed by the, 

learning of all ages and all ^ ,spir-])oilrait bv Sir Jo-.lni.i HrvnoJdf, lirtt Pic.«iiicnt of the 
countries, not bj' antiquity alone; Eoyal .tcadem.v 

a culture wllich derived its solid Rornolds'iiw,v be said to hare been a tjTiical Eopli^hnian of tlio 
Strength from being rooted in the P"'cd "'ils .about to .asiime her Iiri-eoui.ciit I.aitioa 

past, and its vitality from being 

always awake to the present. . 

The foundations of that culture .arc as nut Ins Me. line was to elevate ilic traditional 
strong and its vitality as great as ever. But English “ face-painting " business on to a higlier 
now they are opposed to a culture and a pbilo- plane, so tliaf it could be compared with tiie 
sophv radically different whicii are tlie negation great art of Europe; the other was to establish 
of oiir own. The testing-time of this war will the principles of cruicisiii by which Englisli 
bring an even greater strength and vitality to painters could tlms elevate themselves. He 
the English cultural tradition. , ffl'ievcd the Mst .ambition by the example o 

Reynolds was bom in 1723 in Devonshire, .his own stately and niognificcnt p-ortraits, and 
in the west of England. He was of the educated the other by his scholarly and inspiring 
of a family ^Vliicli produced ceclesi- writings. 

astics and university professors. Young Joslma By the lime of Beynolds death in 1792 
adopted what was then the trade of “face- the En|isl. Sclioo was established in European 
painting,” went to Rome and Venice to study art and he himself was Me acknow edged head 
Sie Mas ers, and by 1755 had set up on his own of it. He was the first President of the Soya! 

■ *T don Academy (whose l/2nd annual exhibition was 

Vrnm Mr heirinninc he formed two recently held in London) and at his death he 
anrbitir.and hepurameTtLmsM buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
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There have been greater painters than 
Reynolds, but few whose influence was so great 
on the culture of his own country and on that 
of Europe. Like his great contemporaries and 
friends, Dr. Samuel Johnson and Edmund Burke. 
Rejmolds has the characteristic English faculty 
of ranging calmly and serenely with an open 
and liberal mind, over the whole field, of taking 
what seemed most significant from the past and 
grafting his own adhievement on to it. 


BTien we are reminded of Reynolds, the 
most pre-eminent figure in European art of the 
eighfeentli century, we are reminded of these 
qualities which he did so much to form. And 
that, at a time when very diSerent qualities 
are conspicuous in Europe, is a lesson worth 
remembering. They will be very necessary when 
the war is over and we can set about repairing 
the moral damage which so nearly wrecked the 
world. 


CHTOAMBARAM 
Bv L. N. GUBIL 


South India abounds in sacred shrines whidh 
are famous not only as centres of pilgrimage, 
hut also as monuments of the greatness of 
ancient and medieval India in architecture, 
sculpture, painting and other kindred arts; and 
among these, Chidambaram, dedicated to Sri 
Nataraja, takes pride of place, 

Tlie hoarj' antiquity of the shrine has not 
been disputed. Historical and archaeological 
investigations trace its eastence to the begn- 







The t'lnctiim fanclonim of Sn Natareja temple 

ning of the Christian Era. Tradition carries its 
4^'" further back. Two sages, Patanjali 
"a \ j agrapadlia, are reputed to have prayed 
”0 done penance on this spot to please Lord 


Siva, who immensely pleased with their austeri- 
ties, manifested Himself before them in the 
company of three thousand Dikshatars, who 
came to be known as " Tiliai Moovayiravar.” It 
is affirmed that the temple rose on that spot, and 
the three thousand sages continuously worship 
Lord Siva. 

It is also a well-lmown fact that the eighth 
century witnessed a religious Ronaissance in 
South India, when several kings displayed their 
piety to Lord Siva by rare acts 
• of munificence, endowing His 
temples, and embellishing 'them 
with the richest architectural 
monuments. Parantaka I, the 
Chola Emperor of the 10th 
centurr-, is said to have been an 
ardent Saivite, who commemo- 
rated the victories of his reign 
by re-plating with gold the 
spacious hall, known as Kanaka 
SabhaH, in the temple of 
Cliidambaram. 

It is said that Lord Siva, 
the third and the most powerful 
of the Hindu Trimoorties, has 
manifested himself at different 
place.? and in different times, and 
that five great temples in South 
India are dedicated to five of His 
supremely important manifes- 
tations coiTesponding to the five 
cosmic elements of which the 
whole universo is an embodi- 
These elements are Earth, lyafer. Fire, 
Air and Ether. The Siva temple in Kantihi 
represents Siva’s manifesfation as Earth, that 
at Jambukeswaram near Trichinopoly represent* 


Chidambaram 
ment. 



CHIDAJIBARAJI 


J- •T^ — < > 

'If ‘ i 

'■ ''Ti •-■5 


The Xri{\fl Sib^ai or thr Hall of Diuce Chidninbaram 


K' ; This symbolism may 

. / i ' i . . _ '>0* appeal to some, but none 

Hlv ■ /" ' . ' deny tiiat it is a noble 

F®5 < '' ' • ationpt at explanation of a 

[; ' ■ phenomenon, as impor- 

t ' ' ' ^ ^“nt as it is mj'stical. 

; ,••. ' ^ .* *' •_ , . The artists Miio visit this 

'' ■ 1 ■' r ’ shrine will find in the 

1 j-C-'Cr' , 5nb/in! or the Golden 

{K ‘ f '' it ~ I ^dnll. the A'rilya Sabliai or 

mVS 'U' l-J i‘* r d M '' I T>ance, the 

■ {lliJ.J rr'.-i,' V ' i '' i'T ' dfaia Sab/mi or the Hall of 

* : I’i V ^ ft- L. --L, Thoiisancl Pillars, objects 

' ,.,r, " ■-'■■'>■• ‘‘.'iJ "•hicli mil fill him mth 

wonder and admirafiep for 
;V the talents that btouglit them 

' ^ ‘‘■''■v”;'-'"-’; """'iM into existence. The festivals 

, ! ■ fyi; connected with this temple 

j - ' " ' ' ■•u aie mimeioiis and varied. 

r/ ‘ The importance of the 

temple is enhanced by the 

The Xrit\n Sib‘'a! or the Hall of Dnace Cludnmbiram fact that ft is a place easy 

of access, being situated on 

Ills manifestation ns lUtcr. that at Tinivan- the main line m the Soutli Indian Railway, 154 
namalni repre'.onts hit manifestation ns Fire, miles fiom Madras As an educational cktre 
[hat at Knialiasti represents his manifestation (his place lias assumed an importance which 
ns Air and that at Chidambaram represents his 

mnnifcsttttion as Ether p~^.- — ^ 

The nnmo Natnrnia, by which Lord Siva is jji'i i . • 

known here, has another and a greater sitmifi- . 

cancc. The name signifies "Tlie Lord of the , ,f-— “ 

Dance.” and the ‘ Dance ' is symbolic of the 

rlivthraic vibration of Ether bv wliidi nione the ! I 

universe is kept in position. We may well apply t 
to Kataraja these lines of Wordswortli : i 

“Thou prcson'c the shirs from \vrenp: ' 

-tnd the nioit ancient lic.oen.s, flirongh the; arc | 

end atroDR.” | • 

Tile natuie of the universe and the eternal 
and immutable lows wliicli keep it in perpetual ' 
iiio.ion liavc fascinated great thinkers at all W'i— 
times. Tile coneept of Nataraja is tlic culinina- ■' 'n';X 

ting point of all attempts to explain tlic why i.'Jh'rfr-’aV'?’!' ! ? iJ’.V'i' 
and wiicrcforc of tliis incessant cosmic actmty; 
in a nord, it is the synthesis of a long evolution. j?.-'',' 

As a distinguished author puts it : -"y ll. 

“In the njslit of Brnlimi. Nature is inert and cm- t 

not dmcc till Sun wills it He rises from hi? riillncsg, /•"yri' ~ 

nTd danemp p nd^ Ihroiiph matter pul'ating wives of f5rX^ S •'““i i Tf ^ 

nnakcninp sound from flic drunij Nature also diners ^ ^ ?-• ' a'! 

clinpnp to Him es Gloi^'. Then in the fulness of time, I v-- — ^ ' •_. ( 'j 

still fLincirg, He destroys all name'-- and foims and Ihero P ''-viD, 

is now' rst Thus time and fimeles'mess are reconciled [’ 1 

by the coneeption of phase altcrmtions e\tendrng over t-- - J 

vast areas of spare and prcal tracts of time Tlie orderly 

dfno- of (he sphere; the penictual evolutim .and m- eutance of the temple Chidambaram 

volution, are ronceptions that have at all times rcciirred 

to man’s minds but to icpre^ent them in tjm Marble form not have been dieamt of by our forefathers, 

of NataraKs dinrc a uniquii and magnificent achieve- ^ Annamalai Chettiar, through his muni- 
ment of the Hindus I ’ ^ * o~ 


s 1 1 • d ‘ 

;'c:- ‘ 

I r'v5'w5?-5:r;ii\K'”,-’:'”s-C^ 

VfVb>^\«TljTy,- ^ 


(--'“'t- p •■ i-yr rSvTTTT'’' 

I , 1 •/ I ■ - r i , **' 
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ficcnt endowment, has broiighl into bema the 
present unitary and residential Amiamalai 



i portion of the Annanul ji Unu tr-il} 
/ Cititiambaram 


Univtieity. which besides giving ins.raction m 
Arts and Science has al»o made adetiuntc 


lirovi'ioii for the ^tudy of imi‘-ic and oriental 
nilttire. 

At pie'-ei.t, when the caslc=, iiigli and low, 
are rtill wairing amongst theiii.'-elve- without 
realising that in their daily unity lies their 
stieugtli and the strength of Hinduism, Chidam- 
baiam .‘■hoiild seivc as a rallying-cry' for all the 
paitips to ‘■ink their differenees and prove their 
c‘«cntial onenc's. For. does not the story of 
Naiidanar, still the most po|)ular and most ins- 
piring of tlie Hindu saints, who, a mere pariah, 
sought and won Ids salvation at Cliidambaiam, 
ovcicoming all opposition by his flaming 
Bliakti, convey an eternal message of hope to 
the suppressed clas'es to conquer ignorance, 
prejudice and superstition by tlic mo=b effective 
weapon of love-love for the Lord, the right to 
AMiose worship they seek ? And the same epic 
ol ysndsnar prochiim to the iO-cahsA high 
eastC' that the Lord, VTiose loving kindness em- 
brace' all. iiTCspective of their social position, 
is accessible only to the devoted and the 
humble, who lay at His feet the supreme 
sacrifice of “a contrite heart.” 


LIFE INSURANCE IN INDIA 

Bv AAIIVa K. sen, 

Prfudenf. Jn/Itan Imwancc Conip/mies’ Ficld-vorkm’ Association 


Life Insurance business m India, although of 
rather recent origin, has been making convincing 
progress through years. Between 1929 and 
1938, ic.. in the course of these ten years, per 
capita insurance in India doubled itself from 
Rs. 4-14 to Rs. 8-87, while the amount of cover 
issued per day increased from Rs, 8-1 lakhs to 
Rs. 15 -1 lakhs. At the end of 1939 there werq 
in operation nearly 200 Indian Life Offices wldcl, 
had issued over 13J lacs of policies assuring .1. 
sum of Rs. 215 -19 crorcs with a premium 
income of nearly Rs, 1 crore per month. The 
Indian Life Offices have now extended their 
I usinc'-' across the seas and their ovcisea busi-. 

‘at die end of 1939 was over Rs. li-J croies 
lu'ide India, over 15 lakhs of families enjoy 
oday the protection offered by the Life 
Insurance policies But these lilies, Ihougli 
they may appear very big. are yet quite inade. 

India with her teeming millions. 

The above is only a short description of 
IC vast dimensions to •Khieh Lite Insurance ha% 
grown in India in recent year.'-. If to this ic 


added the laige capital invested by the people 
in the shares of insurance companies and the 
colossal amount of claim moneys paid out by 
the companies, the picture will be still more 
imiiro'Sivc and convincing. It will, however, be 
interesting to remeber that this gi'owth of Life 
Insurance m India has been possible by the 
effor.s of small investors rdhose contribution in 
the capita! structure of the companies has been 
indeed very great, inasmuch as unlike othei 
industries, tlii'i business has grown wiiSiout .any 
Government aid or protection. The contribu- 
tion of agents on this behalf is also no less 
icmarkablc. 

The lapid expansion of life insurance busi- 
ness in this country, however, as is only natural, 
brought in many undesirable entrepreneurs, and 
mushroom companief also grew up with the 
consequence that tile business tended to reveal 
cei tain unhealthy featuies. Neces.sity W'as there- 
fore being increasingly felt in the country to put 
things in older. The Government stepped in the 
lighi moment with the object of placing the 
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busiuess upon the path of ovdered progress. 
The 1938 Insurance Act was the outcome of 
tiiis desire. The framework of the Act took the 
Colonial inodol or rigid State control rather than 
of tile principle of freedom and publicity obser- 
ved in the United Kingdom. .And' as a 
consequence of this larger responsibilities came 
to devolve on the Government; an enlarged 
maehinen- had to be set up, therefore, to cope 
with the various new problems arising ererj' day. 

The .Act had its good features and short- 
foiniiigs too. The Act contemplated a thorough 
overhauling of the entire sj’stem of insurance 
business in the countrj’ and' may in the main 
be classified under three broad aspects, vk., lai 
Policy-holder, (61 Administration; and (c) 
Fieldworkcr. 

From the policy-holders’ point of view, the 
.Act confers upon Jiein certain rigiits .and iirivi- 
leges whitfli go a long way to safeguard their 
interest. For the first time, the policyholder L 
given the right to have a say through their 
elected directors in the management of the 
company. Certain disabilities under which they 
so long suffered have also been removed. 

The iiiiist outstanding changes relate to a 
inimlier of statutuiy requirements to be complied 
with by insurers. Of these. Section 27 which 
imposes restriction ii|ioii the investment of funds 
►lias raised widespread controversy. iVliile how- 
ever older insurers arc not so iiiurh affected by 
tins clause, tlie restriction, it seems, is ii gi'oat 
diandioa]! to companies of recent origin. The 
immediate effect of this section wiiich by the 


country. Much of the good sougiit to be done 
to the agents has been verily offset, however, 
b}' the restriction imposed upon their remuner- 
ation by Section 40. For, at a time when more 
young men with otiucafion, culture and social 
status were coming into this profession, this 
restriction undoubtedly serves as a deterrent to 
these new-comers who aspire to earn a decent 
income out of if, I am not aware if such restric- 
tion obtain in any other progressive countiy. 
Close upon the Insurance Ac, coming' into 
operation the war menace has added to the 
further problems of the Indian Insurance. .As 
a result of the war panic even the stability of 
insurance companies and security of policies are 
being doubted. To meet tiiis situation, Insurance 
oampaiiies and Insurance workers, aided by the 
insurance press, are doing all that tliey can to 
allay the paralysing fear. It seems to me how- 
ever that this purpose will be more effectively 
seri'ed if tlie Daily Press would come forward 
to help to restore the public confidence, Indian 
insurance as a matter of fact has attained such 
a sound position that tliere can be no reason for 
one to give way to panic; for, while even foreign 
companies arc shy to accept war-risks, without 
hcary additional prciniimis, the Indian insurance 
companies arc accepting war-risks un civilian 
lives at normal rales. Indeed, Indian insurance 
emerged triiiiiiphniit out of tlie Inst Gre.at iVar 
and with tlie solid strength gafliorcd during the 
last twenty years, 1 am confident that its finan- 
cial sfrengtli can be no longer called in 
question. 


wav, requires sStt of the total policy' liabilities I am however deeply concemed over a new 
of ii company to be invested in Government and manifestation appearing in the horizon of Indian 
approved securities, has been a serious shrink- insurance. I refer to the gradual estrangement 
age in its interest-earning capacity. This is of feelings between the Company Executives 
certain to have its repercussions on the Bonus- and the Field-workers. Opinion is held in cer- 
paying capacity of the insurer and lias tain quarters that^ insurance agents arc 
necessitated in most eases the revision of pre- accountable for the high cost of procuration in 
mium rates and valuation basis. The situation, this country and the blame for exorbitantly 
already complicated, became more exasperating bigli expense ratio is foisted on the agent. Tlio 
due to conditions brouglit about by the IVar. Of agent in his turn looks askance at Uie manage- 
course, I believe, similar situation had to be ment and feels that he is deprived of his 
faced by life offices in other countries also. It legitimate due owing to the uneconomic over- 
autnirs well that this state of affairs has not head cost. It has created a gulf of distrust 
failed to impress the Goveriiinent and adequate between the Executives and tlie Field-workers, 
measures arc contemplated to render relief to while the fact remains that their interests are 
the life offices. aaf exclusive of one another and that they both 

The Act has given statutoiy recognition to son-e the cause of Indian insurance between 

the profession of Insurance salesmanship tbrougli themselves. This distrust has got to be 

tlic introduction of tlie system of licensing, eliminated and must yield place to mutual 
Counled witli this, the statutory right on the lespect and regard, ever so much necessary for 
renewal commission after 10 years’ continuous the harmonious growth of insurance in' this 
and loval seiwifc has substantially safeguarded countiy. By contributing to that end we truly 
the interests of life insurance ligcnts in this servo Indian insurance and serve it well. 



S. D. O.s AM) UNIVERSITY EXAJIINATION CENTRES 


To The Editor, 

Modern Rcvieu, Calcutta 
Sir, 

I beg to draw your attention and tliat of 
educationisti of the country' to llic following 
incident at Xarail Matriculation centre, which 
may become a dangerous precedent, in my 
humble opinion, in the future. 

I was officer-in-charge of Narail centre, 
being elected by the centre committee, which 
fact was duly reported to fne Controller. The 
S. D. 0. (lit. A. Aiimed) is the President of 
the centre committee. A difference of opinion 
arose between him and myself as to whether the 
president or the S. D. 0. as such had any right 
to interfere in the interaal work of the officcr- 
in-charge. A perusal of the printed rules 
published by the University for the guidance of 
the officer-in-charge has led me to believe that 
with regard to the internal work of the officer- 
in-charge, viz., appointment of invigilators, 
opening of sealed packets of question papers, 
distribution of them as well of blank answer 
papers, collection, packing, etc., of written 
answer papers, identification of candidates and 
all other items of work connected with tlic exa- 
mination, the president of the committee or the 
S. D. 0. of the place (or any other executive 
officer) has no power to interfere. The S. D. 0. 
of Karail thought otherwise. 

However, for the first two days, I conducted 
the examination smoothly and without any inter- 
ference from anybody, although I felt from some 
indications that the S. D. 0, was going to make 
his power felt in some way or other. 

On the third day of tlie examination, i.e., 
17th inst., on my arrival at the room of the 
officer-in-charge at about 10-10 A.M., I found 
the S. D. 0. occupying my chair. I greeted him, 
to which he gave no reply, and there being 
no other chair near at hand, I kept standing 
until a teacher present kindly brought a chair 
for me when I sat, unasked, of course, by the 
S. D. 0, The S. D. 0. then gave a sort of brief 
lecture to all present in which he said that he 
had wired to the Controller, who had informed 
him that he (S. D. 0.) was empowered to 
aipcrvke the ocamination. As it was then 
10-15, he ordered .a pleader gentleman present 
to open the packets of question papers, witlioul, 
i>i course, making any reference to me, indicating 
thereby that he had made up his mind to conduct 
the examination, utteriy ignoring the officer-in- 
etiarpe (ic., myself). 

i,, ■ ^ asked him whether the University 
givon him the power to interfere in the 
‘•'-rD.a! work of the officer-in-charge- He said 


distinctly that, as the S. D. 0., he had that 
power, i told him tlat I rtspce.fully differed and 
that, in the circumstances, I could not continue 
to be the officer-in-charge, I wanted to resign, 
to whidh he had no objection. I then resigned 
and informed the Controller by wire. 

Now, Sir, let all people judge whether any 
S. D. 0. or any other executive officer can tlius, 
almost forcibly, oust an officcr-in-charge, who 
is conducting an examination and whetlicr any 
non-officia! of seif-respect should co-operate 
with an executive officer of this typo. Is this 
the, way in wiiich gentlemen who render strenu- 
ous honorarv services for a public cause, are to 
be rewarded ? 

I am waiting eagerly to see wiiat the 
Controller of Examinations and the University 
do in the matter. 

I believe there are many educationists (non- 
officiais) who, out of public spirit, willingly lend 
their senices to assist in the work of conducting 
the examination. They can at least expect to 
be treated with respectj even by the S. D. O.s 
who are masters of their respective areas. The 
incident at Narail is like a test case and students, 
teachers and others are watching to see what 
the University will do. 

After I came away, I learnt that the S. D. 0, 
bad authorised the Sub-Deputy DIagistrate (Mr, 
Ajit K. Sen) to conduct the examination, though' 
the latter is not even a member of the centre 
committee. I also learnt that a host of miscel- 
laneous persons, viz., the special officer (for 
.Agricultural loans), Jute officers, and even civic 
guards Qiailing from peasant families) have 
been appointed as invigilators. .As to Jlr. Sen, 
he was excluded from the committee this year. 

Lastly, whether the fact that Mr. A. Ahmed 
is an extreme champion of the IMusIira League 
and my humble self is well known here as a 
Hindu Sabha man had anything to do with the 
former’s treatment of me, I do not know. It is 
noteworthy however that about three monfns 
ago, two cows were slaughtered at Narail town 
fan unprecedented ev'ent) and I took a leading 
part in submitting a public petition to the 
District ilagistrate, in which some facts were 
related connecting the S. D. 0. with the affair. 

Before the time of Mr. Ahmed, no S.D.O. or 
Sub-Deputy Magistrate took any personal res- 
ponsibility for actually conducting the examina- 
tion, on the ground that an emergency may occur 
any moment calling them away from the station. 
Mr. Ahmed seems to hold a different view. 

Yornx faitlitullj-, 

Xarail Victoria CollegL R, C. Bix-etjee 

2C-t-l&t2 (Profesor of History) 



THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDARNATH CHATTERJl 


The mucn-licraldcd spring offensive has not yet 
materialised on the Russian front. The iongc.st 
and bitterest winter in 140 years lias further up. 
set the Axis plans by prolonging the thaw in the 
south, where the .Axis forces arc bc.^t placed for 
the prcliniinaiy thrusts, and by holding up the 
operations on both sides in the centre. In the 
north minor activities arc going on but in 
general the month of .April has been one of a 
enforced lull. Aerial warfare lias nut stopped 
but even here large scale homhing attacks do 
not seem to be in evidence from either side. 
Probably the thaw has allowed the .Axis forces 
a respite for re-organisation and re-grouping of 
forces which might he going on along flic entire 
front bciiind the battle line, On the Russian 
.side the eountor-pre])nrations should now Ire 
well-advanced if even a part of wliat i*- being 
said by the press publicity departments of tlie 
United Nations bo based on fact. 

Tile aerial offensive against Germany and 
tlie occupied lerritorie.s is now being earned an 
rwitli great detcmiiiiation by the British, and 
tlierc can be no doubt that these heaxy raids 
have caused considerable disquiet to the Nazi 
liigli-coimnaiid. The references to this campaign 
in Hitler’s speech and the bombing of Bath and 
otllicr British inland towns give dear evidence 
to tliat effect. This will undoubtedly lead to 
some dispersal of the forces being inarsliallcd 
against Russia, but beyond that no further 
definite conclusions can be drawn as yet. 

The gi'catest winter campaign in histoiy has 
come to an end. As yet the material gain and 
loss by either side cannot be measured up with 
any degi'ee of exactitude. Russians have 
regained about 259o of their lost terriiories, but 
xvc do not know at what cost. Further this gain 
is yet merely geographic. Tlie economic 
restoration of tliese areas, if they be retained 
by the Soviets, would mean many years of hard 
work. The Germans have lost the initialix'e, 
but tills break in the campaign due to tlie tliaxv 
may enable them to assume it. Wc know tliaf 
the terrible hardships of the Russian winter 
must hnx'e lowered the efficiency and the striking 
power of a substantial part of the Nazi war 
macliiae which was forced to gix'e battle under 
the most adverse circumstances. But the 
Axis does possess substantial reserves as yet and 


the replnceraeni and reconditioning of material 
nastage must have been nccomplislied by now 
It is authordativciy stated by certain sections 
of the A bed press that Hitler’s new offensive 
n III not iiaxe the same momentum as that of 
the finst mass-assault. That may be true, and 





Atoitogorsk, u great iailuslrial centre in Russia, 
whose iron and steel combine is larger than any 
in Europe 

on the other liand that may be another bit of 
oisastrous wishful thinking. Russia has suffer- 
ed terrible losses and as yet W'e do not know 
how far she has been able to recoup, 

* * * 

In the Middle East there is now a staie- 
iimtc. General Rommel is no longer in a position 
to stage a major offensix'e and will probably 
have to depend on very meagre and precarious 
supplies for some time to come. The prolonged 
and furious aerial assault on iMalta is an 
attempt to remove the principal obstacle to the 
.African supply route of the Axis and if it 
succeeds then the position would be quite 
different. But for the present General 
Auchinlech is better placed for supplies and 
reinforcements scveroly curtailed as they have 
been through Japan’s entiy into the world war 
The campaigning season in the western desert 
is drawing to a close and probably no major 
are-up will fake place there before issues have 
been determined in Russia and elsewhere 


In Burma the situation is extremely critical. 
So far Chinese valour and determination has 
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only been able to delay "be Japanese advance- 
The -Japanese are fiyin" to establish tiicm^eivcs 
in the comparauvely drier zone belore the rains 
impede operations m Lover Burma. They have 
only a little over a fortnight to at'Compii':!i their 
tvork. but rlieir jirogres^ has beerr rapid so faf- 
The main objective of the pre.-ent thru't is ti> 
get the r-'.'o great rivers and the rail and road 
to the Chineic frontier under their control and 
Lhu= disrupt all the routes of supplies to China- 
Probably after that vil! come the main aitacK 
on India. 

The problem' facing the United Xations 
are getting more and more complicated every' 



day. There is no doubt that all that can be 
done vill be attempted now by the .Americans, 
but the task is extremely uphill and the lime 
extremely shon. Toe vested interests in India 
have done all they could to prevent the induj- 


trialisation of India on Inditm lines. This 
added on to the miserable ostrich policy of the 
.'uprcine war councils regarding defence in the 
Far Ea=t and the Intiian Ocean has now deve- 
loped into a situation tli.at might appal all but 
the stoutest hean=. Dra-tic measure-' alone 
can rectify the effect- of tlic=e errors of nmi-- 
sion and coinniis=ion and tho-e mea-urcs have 
to be adopted immediately. 

•Japan's .supremacy on ,-ea and in the air 
cannot be cliallenged anfl overthrown in a day. 
What she was prejwred to fight for and obtain 
as the result of a prolonged and bit.er struggle 
has- been handed over to her as a gift. Xow 
the bitter and prolonged struggle is reserved for 
the forces of the United Nations. .As yet we 
can only sce tiic preparatory stage and judging 
iron) the speecli liy Sir Stafford Cripps and the 
debate that followed, the full realisation of the 
im])lieaiions of the situation ha* not yet dawned 
on the comiihacc-nt .Anglo-Sa.xon mind— at least 
-0 far a.= the non-eomb.aiant.= are concerned. It 
is not for u= to infiicatc what is neede-i urgent- 
ly now. All wc can say that the task ahead 
canno; be accomplished by an out-of-date ad- 
ministration nor can adequate iielp be rendered 
to the fighting forces unless a dras.ic and very 
severe overhaul of the production and supply 
methods be undertaken immediately. 

The political situation beggars description.. 
At tile outset of the war the sympathies oU 
Indians in general and the Nationalists in parti- 
cular was definitely on the side of the 
democracies. It is useless to discuss in these 
columns the rea.sons why the deterioration' tool 
place. It is enough to say that the Indian 
Nationalist parties had no hand in it. 


ebRatoh 


.U ji 2 gd 1 * 32 , toL I, Ijds 6 of th** fe-Tie of ?/'• .Modini Review: 
‘■j-bout chien njilHoa ** /<?j' “oae hundn^ and icn million ” 







YAM AND ClflTRAGUPTA 

Uv BERTRAM GODWIN STBINHOFF 


“ We nre such stuff 

M dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is bouuded with a skop.”— Shakespear. The TmpcH. 

The pious man took up 

His staff, Ills scrip, and liis driiikinf; cup, 

And sot out for the Ganges. 

«««««'«(« 

He lramj)ed all dfl}' in I lie burning sun, 

O’er stony ])laccs, where no trees grew, 

And aslicn, pebbly, river-beds run, 

Black with the morning dew, 

Begging a scrap from tlie ])assprs-by, 

And slept at ni^ht ’ncath the starry’ sky. 
*««»**« 

Lo there the Ganges ; The flashing gleam, 

The silver line of the winding stream! 

And he came to the streamlet’s muddy bank, 
And sat down tliore; 

And day after day, for five long years, 

He bathed in the running water, 

Begging a scrap from the passers-by, 
kAnd slept at night ’neatb the stany sky. 

And tlien an old man passed that way, 

A Pasnpata, iioiy man, 

And said, " Friend, you are in evil Case— 

What make you here in so cicsoiate place— 

So wild, and drear ? 

None living may get a morsel here. 

None ever comes here — save when he is brought 
Lashed to a pole, or a rope-strung cot— 

And tlien, good happy man, I think, 

He wants no more for meat, or drink.” 

“ Good Sir "—the pious man replied— 

" Here I have lodged for five long years, - 
Bathing in holy Ganga’s stream, 

And liare I shall steadfastly abide, 

Begging a scrap from the passers-by, 

And sleeping at night 'neath the starry sky.” 
«*«•«*■*■* 

" Holy ? Ganga 7 0 strange credulity ! 

I’m an old man now, my head is grey, 

But never thought I, to my dying day, 

To see such folly as now I see — 

This trickling puddle, the Ganges 1— Man, 

The Ganges is hundreds of miles away. 

This gutter is no more like the Ganges than 
69-5 


A heap of clods 

Is like the heaven-lcissing Himalayas, upon 

Whose cloud-capped brows 

Rest, like a crown, the eternal snows, 

The abode of the gods 

The stranger Said— and passed on. 

» * ' • * ' * • » 

'■ Not the Ganges ! I am tliankful, exceedingly, 
To you, good Sir, for cnliglitenin’g me; 

For truly I'm now in evil case 
So .'ayiiig, the pious man ‘took up 
His 'staff, his scrip, and his drinking cup, 

And straightway left that place. 

And set out once more for t)he Ganges. 

Ho liamped all day in tlie burning sun, 

O'er stony places, wlici-e no trees grew’, 

And ashen, pebbly, river-beds run, 

Black with the morning dew, 

Feeding on roots, and berries pithless, and dry. 
That hung on niggard shrubs preposterously, 
Mocking the hungiy and tried wayfarer. 

And the insipid pulp of the prickly pear. 

« * « * * . « * 

Lo ! there the Ganges !— I see the gleam, 

The silver line of the mighty stream, 

Winding like a snake — 

Tlie Ganges at last !— there’s no mistake. 

And he came to the swift-flowing river’s bank. 
And sat down there; 

And day after day, for five long years, 

He bathed in tfie running water, 

Begging a scrap from the passers-by, 

And slept at night ’neath the starrj’ sky. 

* * » * •» # ^ # 

And then an old man passed that way, ' 

A Kapalika,'holy man, 

.And said, "Friend, why art Thou wasting thy 
■ time, 

Doing penance here, day after day, . 

By the w’aters of tliis nameless stream, 

In so wild desolate, dime ? 

Tills stream has no special sanctity : 

The Ganges alone can set man free 
From the contagion of Space, and Time." 
«««*«»« 

Amazed, and aghasL-and, brimming with tears, 
He turned un to heaven the whites 
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Of bis eyes : those winged words they smote his 

ears, 

As a blacksmith’s hammer the anvil smites. 

“ What i This too not the Ganges !— Then 
I’m the unluokiest of all luckless men. 

I thank you, Sir, for enlightening me”— 

And precipitately 

The pious man agam took up 

His staff, his scrip, amf his drinking cup, 

And set out once more for the Ganges. 

He tramped in the summer sun all day, 

Day after day, till the sun went down, 

Reeding on roots, and berries, dry, and brown. 
That cluster the shrubs in the month of May, 
And the bastard toddy tree date— 

So dreary place, and so desolate— 

No vagabond ever passed that way, 

» It ^ P * » P P 

, Lo ! there the Ganges ! I see the gleam, 

The silver line of the winding stream- 
The Ganges !— The Ganges I— 

.And he came to the swift flovring river's bank, 
" And sat down there; 

And day after day, for five long years, 

He bathed in the running water, 

Begpng a scrap from the passers-by. 

And slept at night 'neath the starry sky. 

And long reeds grew on the river's hank, 

And wild shrubs grew on the plain, 

And he made him a but with the rushes lank, 
To shield him from sun, and rain;_ 

Ror truly ft was a most desolate dime, 

To inhabit for so long time. 

At night he heard the jackals’ cries, 

And the ^aena’s hideous wail, 

And mocking lau^ter of savage guile. 

And he saw, in the darkness, glowing eyes, 
That glowed like balls of fire; 

IVhen morning came, round his wigwam but, 
In the plashy mine, 

He saw where deep paw-marks went, and the rut 
Of the upturned clay showed the winding trail 
Of the pj-thon, and crocodile. 

*»»»»♦♦ 
I!'® Inc monsoon came in loud torrents down, 
flooding the river’s jagged hanks, 

MU huge banyans tom up by the roots, 

Ana raiters, and wandering gipsies’ booths, 

Jad wreckage of houses, and floating plants; 
Md swollen corpses, pulpous, and teown, 

On the rushing torrent floated by, 

A ghastly sight to see, 


P 9 9 9 9 9 9 ■ 

Such a deluge of rain was never known; 

The river, like a wild horse, snorted, and 

champed; 

And the people came from the terrified town. 
And threw flowers on the rushing water— 
Suppliant flowers, of sweet scent, and varied hue, 
Champak, and jasmine, and pale oleander, 
Sweet basil, and adorous rue— 

(As once by Severn stream, to the goddess there 
Chaste daughter of Locrine, Sabrina fair) — 
And chanted a song— and a thousand throats 
Took up the burden of plaintive notes ; 

” Nerbudda !— Shri Nerbudda I— 

Swift-flowing, grain-giving, great Nerbudda !”- 
Then the zigzag lightenings flashed, and peals o 

thunder 

Scattered the suppliant crowds asunder. 

9 * 9 * * P * 

The pious Hindu gazed on the scene, 
Spell-bound, with wonder aghast — 

AVbat ! This too not the Ganges !— Then, 
Truly, I am the unluokiest of all luckless men. 
Quick— No time to lose now— the die is cast— 
And once more he took up ' 

His staff, his scrip, and his drinking cup, 

And set out once more for the Ganges, 

9 9 9 * 9 9 9 

But fifteen long years had now gone by, 

And fastings, and penance more terrible 
Than flagellant anchoret’s blood-stained rods, 
And living in wild, and desolate places. 

And under inclement skies — 

(His austerities 
Terrified even the gods) — 

Had taken their tithe relentlessly, 

And he was now grown feeble, bloodless, wan, 
And thin as a skeleton : 

A living thing that only did not die : 

The ravenous panther averted his -eyes 
From so lean scraggy prey"; 

The jackal, and the carrion kite, 

Looked once, and passed scornful by. 

9 9 9 9 * 9 * 

Haggard, and lank, he tramped, tottering, lame, ' 
O’er stony places, and waste lands never sown, 
And the hot sun heat on his wasted frame, 

And smote him with fever down — 

“Nerbudda— Shri Nerbudda- 
I heard them chanting that river’s name— 

Ah 1 that too was not the Ganges then— 
Uniuckiest I of all luckless men ! 

And then, with hk last strength ebbing 
He struggled, and crawled to a rising ?roiin 
When--Lo ! There— There at last— 

The mighty Ganges, flowing past, 
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Jlnjcslic, broad, witli a rusiiing sound — 

Ganges !— -Tho goal of nil human clay— 

And thousands of pilgrims on its banks, 
Ciwding the long stone steps, and the sloping 
. , plants, 

Bathing in the running water. 

He saw— or was it only a dream ? 

" 0 mighty Ganga 1— sacred stream— 

Alas ! If only — " But the Fates denied 
The finishing of that last sentence 
And the pious Hindu dici 

»♦»••• * 

' Yaina to Chitragupta said— 

“There’s one more dead, 

TOierc was his birth ? ’’ 

Chitragupta said, “Earth.” 

Yama said, “What is there down against tl 

man ? ” 

Chitragupta said, " Only one mortal sin, 


But that he has, in his allotted span, 

Washed away, by long time bathbg in 
The water of the Ganges,” 

**♦»»# * 

Wondering, astonied, the pious Hindu heard 

That soul-harrowing, fateful, staggering word 

“ The Ganges ?— The Ganges ? — 

Long time bathing in the Ganges ? 

Lord, I never bathed in Ganga’s stream. 

Only from far I saw— as in a dream— 

Its sacred waters rise and fall : 

I never reached the Ganges at all. 

But Y'ama only smiled, and said, 

“The whole world is Maya, and Karma; 

And only what the soul intends, 

And strives to do, is the really Dharma "— 

Then Yama smiled again, and said— 

“Be happy now with the living dead.” 


WIDOW-BURNING IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Bv PnoF. Dn, JATINDRABDIAL CHAUDHURI, ph.n. (London 


.When in course of time the Indian society did 
not approve the rites of Niyoga and TCdow- 
marriage,* widows became victims of a cruel 
and wicked intrigue against them, vk., the Suttee 
or widow-burning. The right of Sahamarana 
or dying with the husband on the same funeral 
pyre is certainly not Vedic.^ 

I Coiebrookc in 1795 stated that the Eig- 
vcdic verso, X.18.7. is “ the only Vedic authority 
for the rite of Satl.”= But this view is not 
tenable for two reasons. Firstly, the reading 
that he accepts cannot be traced. He somewhat 
followed Raghunandana’s reading as is found 
in tlie Serampore edition of his works. 

With this miserable pass-port to heaven 
Raghunandana arranged to send thousands and 
thousands of deluded women at the moment of 
their severe grief (in the case of Anumarana,, 
even later) to the blaamg pyre. Colebrooke 
probably got the reading from some Bengali 
pandita of his own time w ho knew evidently 

♦For those, see Modem Seview, November, 1911, 
pp. 172473 and January, 1942, pp. CS-71. 

1. Some later Smrilikaras recognise also the Anu- 
matan.!, i.c., the de,ilh of.a widow after some time as 
prescribed, though not on the same pjTe, in the fire 
lighted up witli the fire preserved from the funeral pyre 
of the husband. Pregnant widows in an impure slate 



Raghnnandana's reading of the last few words 
as given here.” As the reading followed by 
Colebrooke cannot be traced anywhere, it is to 
be rejected altogether. The ri^t reading is 

The translation of the verse by Wilson %nd 
Max Milcr' is not satisfactory. The yerse should 
be translated as 


3, Candesvara about 1400 AD. quoted the verse 
as the authority for widow-burning. Candesvara cites 
a correspoading veise from the Brahma-purana, as well. 
So about 1400 AD. this verse or some Khila Sukta not 
aow-a-days known beginning as such appears to have 
passed as an nutaority for widow-burning. 

4, Prof. Wilson’s reading, JKAS., Vol. XVI, p. 205, 

vnpfl I Dr. Max Muller accepts 

this leading, only correcting Suratnarohanlu as Suratna 
arohantu. 

5, Asiatic Researches, p, 213. 

0. Max Muller (Essays, Leipzig, 1869, II, p. 31 /) 
who once thought the verse to bo “ erne Anspruohe an 
^e ubrigen Frauen, die dem Leichenbegangais belwoh- 
nea und ol und Butter auf den Holzstoss jni giessen 
hahen ’’ translated it as : 

“Lnsst diese Frauen, die keinc Witwen sind, sonda 
gute Manner haben, sich mit ol und Butter nahem. Die 
welche Mutter sind, lasst suerst sum Altar hinauf 
schreiten olme Tranen, ohne Kumrner, sender gesch- 
mackt mit schonen Edelgestein,” again translated it as 
foUaws ia ZDMG., Band IX, p. XXV “Es treten 
ein die Prau’u, mit ol und Butter, nicht -Witwen sie. 
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“Let, these wnmen, not widowed, Imviui; 
(;oo<l liusbancl, dress their eyes with butler serv- 
ing as eye-salve; without tears, without ilieeasc, 
woll-omameiiteci, let these wives enter the liouso 
fust.” 

In any ease, it cannot have any relerencc 
to widow-burning whatsoever. 

Secondly, Colebrookc takes it for granted 
that it is an appropriate mantra uttered during 
the funeral ceremony. But it is quite otlicnvisc. 
The ancient autlioritics on Vcdic rite.'" such as 
Asvalayana." the Brihad-devata,* the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka," Baudhavana’" and Bharadvajn,” 
prescribe it as a mantra to be used during the 
Santi-kanuan whiHi is performed on the teniii 
day after death. IVlicn the relativc.s of the 
deceased assemble on the burning ground for the 
Santi-karman i.c., the rite for the well-being of 
the living, a fire is Minted up and all sit down 
on a bullock-hide. 

The chief mourner then offers four oblalionc- 
to file fire with a spoon made of vanma wood. 
All the relatives then rise up and recite a 
mantra. The women arc then requested to put 
on collyrium and the chief mourner looks at 
them with this verse. 

In the Atharva-veda loo. the verse appears 
twiiSe (XII, 2. 3. XATII. 3. 57). AV. _XII. 2. 3. 
appears among verses meant for Santi, ic., the- 
appeasing of Agni Kran'at and for the conse- 
cration of the new house fire. According to the 
Kausika-sutra 72, 11, the verse is used for the 
preparation of the new domestic fire wherein 
the women arc presented with grass-shoots 
dipped in butter. Thus it is the same rite as 
Santi-karman. AA^. XATIII. 3, 57 is used in 
connection with ancestral rites. The Kaiisika 
does not mention of its specific ritualistic 
application. Poliowing the other schools, the 
verse is to be -taken as a mantra of the Sant' 


idjuve to which more may he added a!! l>rc^- 
eribc the ver-o as an appropriate mantra for 
tfie Santi-karman which is performed icji (laye 
after the funeral ceremony, Colebrookek conten- 
tion that (his verse applies to the funcr.-il 
ceremony is utterly baseless. 

Raja Radhakanta unhesitatingly declares 
that the Rig-vcdic vcisc X. 18. 8 refers lo'tlso 
Suttee,'- lie says when a Satl lies on the iiyre, 
she intimates her resolution to immolate hcreclf' 
She is then requested with this verse to come 
back to the world of the living, but .“he shows 
licr valour I)y refusing (ho requests of her kins- 
men. Radhalcanta cite.? in his support the fact 
tliat even at the latest phase of the Sati, the 
widow is rcquc-sted by her friends and relatives 
to live." If even then she remains firm in her 
dctci-mination, .she is burnt to death. But this 
view is not tenable. 

The first half of the Rig-vcdic verse, 
X. 18. 8 represents, probably, a relic of widow- 
burning that was known in the Indo-European 
period but nevertheless shows that widow- 
burning was at the period of the composition 
of this Rig-vcdic verse forbidden, A similar 
relic is alito traced in the Atharva-vedii 
(18. 3. 3)“ which refers to some rescue of a 
young wife from self-immolation. In fact, this 
■symbolical burning is self-oridcnt from the 
ritualistic application of the ver^c itself. Thus,' 
Baudhayana says that the wife siiould lie down 
on the left side of file corpse. Asvalayana 
recommends that she should be placed near the 
head of the corpse on the north side. But it 
must be a matter of ritualistic observance pure 
and simple as irrespective of the RV. X 18. 8 
We see that in a subsequent mantra" the widow 
of a Brahmana is asked to carry in her hand a 
bit of gold, the widow of a Ksatriya the bow 
and the wife of a Yaisya the jewel which is 


rite." 

As the various A'cdic schools mentioned 

ncin, gtokauf cdle Manner. Die Mutter gehn zuei^ 
hinauf znr stutie, in fichonen schmuck and obne I.^id 
und Tranen.” 

7. ^ Grihya-feutra, W, 6, 8. The commentators Gar- 
gya Xarayana and Hamdalta Acaiyu differ as to the 
manner of salving the eyes. However, the women arc 
to salve their eyes -mth bundles of Kuea italics and then 
throw them to their back and then the chief mourner 
looks at them ;vitti this veree, 

8 . vn, 12. 

9. VI, 30, 2. ' 

10. Pitri-medha-'-mtra, eel. in ZDMG, X, Ko. 3, 
pp. 28, 1, 21, 11. 

ed. in ZDMG, op, dl., pp. 

adds • .1 inlercsling that the Paippalada recenaon 
Imother correappudiiis vewe for the use of men. 


13. Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society, XVII, 
1860, p. 215 /. 

11 Compare the identical fact in the last act of 
the Mricchakatika where the relatives of Carudatta en- 
deavour to dr>suade his wife from her rKolutioa to 
immolate herself. 

.15. Schradar, Pre-historic Antiquities, pp. 390-391; 
Reallcxicon der Indogennanischen Altertumskuode, p. 
958. For the custom of burning widows among the 
Aorthem Indo-European.?, see Y. Kehn’s Kulturpfiazen 
tmd Haustiers, 7th Aufi, published by 0. Schrader, 
p. 473 f; for other peoples, see p. 533 ii. For the 
c^om pmvmling among the Ancient Germans, see K. 

peutmhe altertumskunde, Berlin. 1900, IV, 
p. 3i2 f. The custom of widow-burning is found also 
amrag^ the pnmitjve peoples; cf. Ploss-Bartels, Das 
Volkerkunde, 9, Aufi., H, p. 

672 ft. / 

16, Harvard Oriental Series, VoL 8, p. 8^9. 

17. TpHtiriya Aranyaka, VI, I. 


A. ^asUy sigufc 
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offprai along with the coipsc of a Braliraana, 
Ksalriya or Vnisj-n respectively.'® 

Tlic AtliaiTa-vcda‘“ clearly shows tlmt tlic 
wife is to come back to a life of prosperity and 
bliss of children. The Rig-vidliiina says'™ a 
brother-in-law (Devara) should dissuade his 
sister-in-law from ascending the funeral pjwe 
of the dead husband. The A-rccension of the 
Bvihad-devatii shows that this is the verse 
uttering which the younger brother of the 
husband dissuades the widow lying on the funeral 
pyre by tlie side of the deceased huslMnd from 
burning to death.'" 

Thus it is clear that all the Sutra texts and 
other Vedic works prescribe that the wife should 
lie domi by the side of her husband and she 
is fo be raised up and is to return to the world 
of the living.'™ This verse can therefore by no 
means refer to 'Widow-burning. 

Again, the silence of the entire Siitra 
Literature, Buddhist Literature, Jlcgnsthcncs, 
Kautilya and early Sraartas such ns Manu and 
Yajnavalkya confirm that this abominable 
custom was not in vogue in India even in their 
times 

Tliere is ample proof to show tlml even in 
later times when widow-burning became a 


It is thus proved conclusively that widow- 
burning is not Vedic. It is not Tiintrika either. 

The Tautras hold a very important position 
from the point of roiigious practice in particu- 
lar, They as a rule denounce the Suttee or 
Saha-marana rite. Thus tlie Mahiinirvana- 
tantra"' declare the Suttee a criminal; by 
following the husband on the funeral pyre, she 
pares herself her way to hell. 

Thus the rite of Salin-marana is neither 
Vedic nor Tanlric. It is at best Pauranic. 

In the MahaMiarnta, tliere is a single solid 
instance of widow-bimiing,'" viz., that of Mato. 
But it is clear that her self-immolation was not 
at all prompted by roiigious considerations, for 
paring the way of the husband and his ances- 
tors to heaven but on personal considei'ations 
pure and simple.-® All the sages present tried 
to dissuade her from this ignoble act. Again 
in flic original portion of the Eaniayana, viz. 
Books II-D', there is no reference to' the Suttee 
rile. The instance of Vedavatl’s mother in the 
Uttara-kinda (17. 14) refers to a much later 
date. The burning of the widow as a religious 
rite did not develop certainly in the epic age 
about 5th centurj’ B. G. 

Presumably this rite came into (uastence 


religions practice in some parts of the couptiy, 
well known Sniartas as well as literarj' giants 
rdenonnecd it as strongly as possible. Thus, 
Jlcdliatithi in bis commcntiuy on hfnnu vehe- 
mently protests against the custom and consider,^ 
it wholly opposed to the Vedas.'"’ Virata j>s 
quoted, b.v Apnrarka on Yajnavalkya 1’87- 
also holds the same view, emphasising thnt tne 
Suttee is simply committing suicide for nothing; 
moreover, it means totally ignoring wifely duties 
for which a Suttee is liable to religious penalties. 
BinabliatUi opposed tlic custom tootti and 
nail."" 

IS Tlic opinion of one of tlic scholiasts of Aswoln- 
viina (IV, 2. 17-18 oligWy varies here. 

19. XVIII, 2, 1. 

,)Q TJJ g ^ , 

^1 VII 13-15- The li-recciision, however^ 
irt Imivc been tampoiv'd with; or pi-obably, it s^ply 

o n 1,1 r development; it ays that the widow- 
E ning is Ptioinil in the case of other castes tten the 
B “maim. The bnrains of Bmbmana mdows is, how- 


about the beginning of the Christian era or soon 
after. In the fourth century A.D. in Kalidasa’s 
Kuinara-sharobhava (Canto W) Rati is depicted 
as ready to follow Mndana ,on the funeral pyre. 
The incident in the last act of Sudraka’s 
Mricchakatika also represents this age. Subse- 
quently a few centuries later this abominable 
custom is .shown as recoiving the support of some 
Inw-givcrs such as Angiras,"® Yriddhaharita,'’'' 
etc.'’* By the fourteenth century A. D. attempts 
seem to have been made even to adulterate the 
ancient texts such as the Mahabharata and the 
Pnrasara-smriti. The verses “Avamatya tu 
yah," and “ Bhartriinnmarana-kale,’’ etc., attri- 
buted by Madliava in his Parasara-Jiladhaviya 
on Parasarn-sraritP" are not traceable in the 
Mahabharata, Vei'ses D*. 31-32 ‘ of the 
Pnrasara-smriti which advocate widow-burning 
somewhat contradict the last but one verse 
CIV, 29). 

Eaghunandana managed to find out even 
Vedic sanction for this wicked custom as we 


■ a heinous crime. , i, „ PjiIH- 

fi. IlianLiinm Siiuskrit Series ed.. Poona. IW- 
‘k!1.Vdambnn',pnrvnrill,a, Kales edition, pp.2(H- 


zo. ..V, ou. 

27, cj. also Miduiblmrata, 1, 17-t, 44 XI, 26, 2S 
g; XVI, 7, IS. 2-1, 73 /. 

2S. IIBH, 1. 13S, 71-72. 

29. Quoted by Apararka on Yaimaviilkya, 1, S7. 

30. Vase 201. 

31. Bribaspati, 24, 11; Vyasa-smriti, II, 52; Vijuan. 
esi-arn ou Yajuavalkya, 1, 

32. IV, 32. 


265 , 
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have shown before. Instances of Suttee of this 
and subsequent times may be heaped up from 
various sources.’^ 

It seems that for some reason or other 
widow-burning was resorted to by Kshatriya- 
women, particularly for getting rid of the 
oppression of the invaders. 

It is significant in connection with the 
spread of this custom that some invaders such 
as the Ermas and the Scythians _ considered 
widow-binning as religious. Scjdhian rule in 
Kbrthem India must have helped the spread of 

3-3. E.g., Candesvara's Vivada-ratnakara, Bibholheca 
Indies, pp. 44(M45; Da,s3l:umar2-carila, IX; Bana^s 
Har?a*canta, at tie death of Pra;'akara vardhaiia; and 
other rtferencca. Katha-sariU-apara, 9; Kalhana’e 
Baja-tarangini, many ioitacces. For an account of the 
kteil phase of the Suttee, the travelling accounts of 
Foreipem in India are instructive and interesting, 
though at tfmc'5 esaggerated. 


the Sati rite there. The example of tlie rulers 
in particular is bound to be followed at times 
by the people at large. The other reason seems 
to be that some widows, at the moment of their 
deepest grief, could not think they would be 
able to live without their husbands and bad 
recourse to self-immolation. ' Their example,! 
considered as noble, was also sometimes folIowed| 
By and by the Saha-marana rite gained popu|, 
larity and public approbation and subsequentlyi' 
religious sanction in some parts of the countiyK 
Thus neither the Vedas nor the .Tantras! 
sanction the Saha-marana rite. The ceremonial 
procedure of the rite has, however, been detail- 
ed in the Pauranas such as the Padma-purgna.®* 
As such, the Saha-marana may be called only 
Pauranic. 

Si, Patefo-tfiaada, t02, 6" 


THE WAR AND THE CHURCHES 

Can They Survive ? 

By FREDERICK GRUBB 


Militant CHHBTiAxiri' 

Wn arouse.? the elcmenfa! emotions of man, 
and it is sometime? claimed that religion itself 
stands to gain by such a struggle as that irt 
which we arc now engulfed. But does it ? That 
is the question which I propose to discuss, witli 
necessary brevit)-, so far as Great Britain k 
concerned, from the point of view of an unpre. 
iudiced observer. 

One must start from foe premise that, 
whatever our religious convictions might he 
or even if we had none at all, there was no 
alternative open to honest men but to wage 
this war against Nazi Germany and all the 
forces of evil it represents. There are a few 
convinced pacifists among ns still— let them be 
honoured for their courage !— who insist upon 
following the injunction of Jesus as to loving our 
enemies and who adhere absolutely to the non- 
violent teaching of Mahatma Gandhi. But these 
are_ voices crjing in the wilderness of hate 
and slaughter. Public opinion pays little heed 
to Ihem. though there are those within and with- 
out iiie Churches who cannot withold a wishful 
rt-giret, mr the advocates of non-resistance. 

1 . j tjo doubt about, the militant alti- 

of organired Christianity in general. It 


preadhes a twentieth centu^ crusade against 
all who fi^nt on the other side, and it does not 
scruple to bless, or at least to tolerate, whatever 
methods are used to defeat the common enemy. 
The end would seem to justify the means, even 
in the eyes of many whose ethical standards are 
normally beyond reproach. IVhere everything is 
in foe issue reli^ous scruples must take a back 
seat. Alilitaiy necessity admits of no law but 
the law of force. There is no super-national 
authority in the world which can impose a just 
settlement upon the warring races of mankind. 
The stru^le must be fought out to the bitter 
end, and we must trust the God of Battles to 
^ve victory to the allies (who alone OMerve 
it). 

The Ukchceched Masses 
It is not too much to say that the above 
more or less represents the position of tk 
average church-going Christian in the present 
world war. Even the Roman Catholic Church, 
which in the past esfablisbed some claim tc 
international authority in Christendom, finds 
itself powerless to influence the course of events. 
The pathetic appeals of the supreme Pontiff- 
now virtually a prisoner in the hands of Fasdsf 



THE WAR ART? 

^Ifaly— pass uiilicccicd. Tiie Papacy itself, in- 
deed, sowed the seeds of war during many 
centuries, and tliough it had no share in promo- 
ting tlio present Armageddon, its past record 
ill countries like iTauce, Spain and Austria 
gives some clue to the causes of its obvious 
lutility. 

ti'lie failure of the Churdhes to prevent or 
restrict the last two world wars is often advaneed 
as a considerable factor in tbc alienation of tbe 
masses from organized Christianity. Tbe 
criticism is certainly an imjust one. Men give 
rein to the vices of greed and racialism; they 
reject the spiritual ideals to whidi all religions 
would call them; and then they blame tJic 
Cliurchos for the catastrophe which I'lieir omi 
follies have precipitated. 

. We have to face tiie fact, wliether we like 
it or not, that the great majority of the 
population, in Britain at any rate, are today 
entirely outside the radius of the Churches. 
There is no need to reproduce the statistics of 
church attendance to prove this. Tie position 
is knowTi to all witli eyes to see. However wide 
open the church doors may stand the man 
in tbe street passes (hem by, with hardly 
a thought for wliat is taugjlit withiu. From 
every denoininatiou comes the cry of half-empty 
pews, depleted Sunday schools, and enfeebled 
organizations. To speak of churches being half 
empty is anjThing but an a'mggeration, for in 
too many of them congregations have been 
reduced to a mere liandful. 

Nor are these conditions peculiar to special 
areas : They prevail in all parts of the oounto', 
urban and rural, though here and there an 
attractive preacher or an elaborate ritual may 
still draw a substantial assembly'. I write with 
some Itnowlcdgc of widely-separated districts in 
England, Scotland and Wales. The Welsh 
chapel continues, in the main, to be well-attend- 
ed, but in the big cities— especially London— 
the masses of tlie people may be truly descwibett 
as unchurched. 

The RETnavT fkom Reugioj; 

These deplorable results cannot be attributed 
to the war alone, thou^ many of them have 
been accentuated b}* it. German blitzes could 
not have caused tiie losses we now contemplate. 
The rot had set in even before the Four Years 
War of 19M-18. At the beginning of this 
centmy the leaders of eveiy denomination were 
lamenting the exodus from the bouse of God. 
The more optimistic among them assured ns mat 
one of the compensations of that war woula 
probably be a revival of religion and a return 
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to the clrnrchea. But a whole generation has 
now waited in vain for the coming of that happ 3 ' 
daj’. 

The truth is, and as realists we may as well 
face it, the movement has been almost entirely 
in the opposite direction. Thoughtful men and 
women iiave found it almost impossible to re- 
concile the e-xisting state of society with the 
ideals whidh the Christian Ciiuroh is supposed 
to represent. The more radical and less reverent 
among them can find no place for a beneficent 
Creator, either' in their own hearts or in a 
universe where such things can happen as are 
happening now. They scoff at fire poet's dictum. 

“ God’s m His heaven ; all’s right with the 
world." They are not impressed by belligerent 
Bishops uttering slogans which smack rather of 
hell than of lieaven, and they ate alienated by 
palpiteees who are anything but heralds of the 
Prince of Peace. 

In our own day we iinve seen whole nations 
and races turning to sheer paganism or com- 
munism; and for much of this apostasy a 
distorted presentation of Christianity must be 
held responsible, e.g., Russia. Some will say 
that the “Higher Criticism” is to blame, 
and they cite modem Germany as proof 
of it. Yet if there is one country^ in Europe 
where diie Roman edition of Christianity at 
any rate has strengthened its position within 
the last hundred years it is Germany— though 
the same is true in a lesser degree of England. 
Perhaps we shall have to wait for missionary 
societies in Asia to undertake tlie reconversion 
of Europe to Christianity ) 

Most people care nothing for theological 
disputations. Their absence from church is 
sufficiently accounted for by sheer indifference. 
They arc not conscious of a spiritual need or a 
spiritual world. The Ckistian Gospel, for 
tliem, has no relation to the realities of life. 
They see nothing of God in the busy streets of 
our great cities, and they cannot hear His voice 
in the subtler sounds of nature. They think 
Westminster Abbey does very well for a Royal 
Coronation or a state funer.al, and St. Paul's 
Cathedral is useful for a Church parade. 0/ 
couree, the conventions should be obsen’ed on 
occasions sudh as births, marriages and deaths, 
though the registry office threatens to supplant 
the church in providing even for these cerc- 
monics. If present tendencies continue our 
cathedrals and churches may be reduced to the 
status of museums, or in tlie case of noncon- 
fortfiist institutions in residential areas, they 
look like becoming, in too many instances, little 
more than social clubs. 
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How 'Was Pboiioies Seculaeism 

I must not be UEtleratood to include all 
places oi worEhip under tliese strictures. Vlany 
a parish priest is giving his life in' self-sacri- 
ficing service to his fellov-men; there -are 
numcers of free Church ministers who are 
equally dm-oted to their sacred vocation; and 
there are thousands of saintly women who are 
living up to the lofty standards of Jesus Christ. 
Hot less is it true that many churches are cen- 
tres of healing influence, social uplift and 
evangelical zeal. Yet it is surprising bow few 
of them succeed in evoking any deep or lasting 
response from those for whom they labour. 

-Mas 1 our poor 'humanity, whether in tlie 
Hast or the West, finds it vc-ij" difiicult to 
worship the Invisible. It cannot grasp the in- 
' tangible. Man, for the most pan, if he has 
a God at all, must have one whom he can make 
in his own image. The spirit of the age is un- 
favourable to the message which the Church 
has to deliver. Years of war have undoubtedly 
done much to develop the priwailing secular 
attitude. One by one time-honoured religioiis 
observances have been subordinated to military 
exigencies. Hot a few of the churches destroyed 
by enemj- bombs will nei'er be rebuilt. Even 
before the present war the process of closure had 
begun, and it became plain that many of the 
down-town churches in particular had no future 
before them. 

This is an age when men, women and 
children alike must-have thrills, and plenty of 
them. iiTiat has the Church to offer that can 
in any way compete -with the sensationalism of 
the popular Press, the colour and movement of 
the cinema, or the glamour of the dance-hall ? 
We all have to live dangirously nowadays. 
Life is cTowdc-d with dramatic incidents. At 
every comer we are confronted by a new sur- 
prise or staggered by a fresh discovery. 

Ted daily on this heady pabulum of pleasure 
and cJicitement, as arc the vast majority of our 
people, it is no wonder that the churches are 
deserted whHe the cinemas are Ml, that a 
quiet Sunday ;= a thing of the past, and that 
many of the other old landmatto of Christian 
England fas it used to be called) are" blotted 
out. 

In the midst of so many counter-attractions 
little ePe -was to be expectei .A pleasure-loving 
generation can get no “kick'’ out of Eible- 
reaaing. prayers, hymn singing and pulpit 
otatorj-. Tmich are all thej’ understand by 
relpjm. Tncy want more than these they -will 
ttii you io escape from the drab boredom of 
"‘-ir da% lives. 


Coyrusiox ir; tiie Guueches 

There are devout, Chri.5tians— Catholics: in 
particular— ,who declare tliat it is the very 
freedom on which wc pride ourselves that is 
largely responsible for the latter-day drift irom 
religion. Wc have seen liberty running to seed, 
witii each man's whim a law unto himself. The 
faith once delivered to the saints is derided, the 
autliority of the Church is repudiated, and 
religous Chaos is (in their view) the inevitable 
result. 

To add to the confusion, we have zealous 
sects in Britain and America who proclaim that 
the trials through which we are now passing 
—war, irreligion, social upheaval, and all the 
rest of it — are the direct judgment of God upon 
OUT national and individual sin.s. Not until we 
repent of our misdeeds (incidentally by adopt- 
ing their particular shibboleths) can we expect 
the hand of an angiy Deity to be averted. 

Others again can only see in current events 
the fulfilment of what tliey cal! “ divine 
propiiety,'’ and they are not slow to produce 
from the Bible chapter and veise to prove, to 
their own satisfaction, that the "rise of Hitler 
and the return of the jesvs to Palestine are clear 
precursors of the approaching end of the world 
and the second coming of Christ-. 

The Church as a whole is baffled by a 
situation in which the Founder of Christianity'- 
seems to be crucified afresh and the professed 
followers of the Lord are doomed to mutual 
slaughter, according to their respective nation- 
alities. Wc have yet to devise the means for 
putting an end to this tragedy of centuries, 
though it is hard to see why tlie Church alone 
should be expected to perform the miracle. 

Catholicism, at any rate, if true to its name, 
should stand for the unity of the, Christian 
world. Too often the Catholic Church has 
provoked the very schism it condemns, trying 
to enforce an artificial uniformity by the denial 
of liberty of conscience and the right of private 
judgment. In some countries, e.g., Spain, it has 
not scrupled to ally itself with a reac-tionaij- 
nationalism, with results which could only be 
fatal to true religion. Nevertheless, the Pmman 
Church— a fact which Protestants are apt to 
overlook-^naj claim to be the largest body of 
professing Christians on earth, and it is entitled 
to be so regarded by the non-Ghristian world. 

Eeligioc.s Teachkg ix the School.? 

In the midst, of all these contending, con- 
fusing factors other ominous features ' are 
developing in such a way — especially as affecting 
the adolescents of both sexes — as to become the 
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despair of the Cburches and of social 
workers alike. Juvenile delinquency lias in- 
creased seriously in recent years. This, no 
doubt, is largely due to the absence of parental 
control and tlie weakening of other old-time 
restraints. It is hardly surprismg, perhaps, that 
the ago of violence threatens to return in our 
, social life when war is raging in so many parts 
of tlie world. There was never such a demand 
for miniature weapons and martial toys as there 
is today. Recently I saw a group of schoolboys 
quarrelling because one section of them refused 
to play the part of German soldiers in a mock 
street battle, and the dispute could only be 
decided by fisticuffs 1 

Clci'gyrncn complain in letters to The Times 
that the religious ignorance of the modem child 
is .appalling. Lately there has grown up a 
unit^ demand from the Churches that moic 
definite religious teaching should be given in 
tile schools. This was for years tlie subject 
of interdenominational controversy, and even 
today it is doubtful whether all those who ad- 
vocate it mean invariably the same thing. The 
high diurcliman’s idea of religious teaching 
would hardly be covered by the simple truths 
which others would deem sufficient, and the 
teachers (a powerful community) are suspicious 
of all attempts to e.vtend the seSiool curricqlum, 
whatever the reason advanced. 

The co-operative spirit which now prevails 
among all denominations — of which the move- 
ment known as “ The Sword of the Spirit ” is an 
expression — ^is to be warmly welcomed. Another 
favourable sign was the friendly' way in which 
all the Churches joined in the recent Day of 
Prayer and Thanksgiving at the call of the 
King. But the problem of religious teaching 
will put them all to a very acid test. Experts 
in education and sociology are far from being 
agreed as to what sort of instruction diould 
be given. 

In a letter to The Times Mr. Claud Mullins, 
a London magistrate of long e-xp^'on'^S, gives 
reasons for doubting whether the kind of teach- 
ing which most reverend gentlemen have in view 
would do much to correct the wayward tenden- 
cies of modem youth. In his opinion— hud many 
will agree with him — ^the present ugly situation 
will not be improved by religious education if 
it means fas he nuts it) the exposition of the 


difficult dogmas that worried the Christian 
Church many centuries ago. 

“.Today the chidlcnge, both from our national 
enemies and trom our own youth, is not to the dogmas 
of theology, but to the etliical standard emphasized 
in the todung of Jeans. Only li reljgious education 
places, foremast the standards of conduct set up by 
Jesus is youth hkely to be changed.” 

Tsdb Religion Abides 

Traditional creeds and unbending ortho- 
doxy, Christian or any other, can provide no 
adequate answer to the questions, ethical, social 
and economic, which are now perplexing a world 
at war. Truly humanity needs a deep and 
sincere revival of the religious spirit, which 
can alone exorcise the evils now afflicting us all, 
and it should be the aim of earnest pioneers in 
every country to discover and develop the means 
by ttliich this desirable end can be most effec- 
tively attained. 

Yea, these years of war mean hard times 
for organized religion in all lands. But the 
real thing nill suivive the destruction of church 
buildings and the disappearance of doctrinal 
yardsticks. Faithful followers of the ' highest, 
by uffiatever name they are called, will always 
be a minority, but they will be (let us hope) a 
representative minority. Fortunately, religion 
is not confined to the churches or to any other 
conventional institution.- There are numberless 
avenues of human activity along which the 
worship of God can be expressed in tlie service 
of man. That is a fact which should dissipate 
all pessimism about the future. ' 

At the same time there are few people, 
even in material-minded Britain, who would 
care to see ' all existing facilities for public 
worship shut down,' just as in India the general 
closing of temples and mosques would be re- 
garded with almost univeisal horror. We may 
well be depressed by lihe barbarism of war. 
The failure of the Christian Church to 
prevent it or to mitigate the hatreds which 'it 
• engenders,, the social evils which accompany 
it or are aggravated thereby, the decay of home 
life, the'unduc limitation of families, the menace 
of juvenile crime, and the infection of violence 
everywhere. But a firm faith in the resilience 
of the human spirit and t!he sundval of a divinE 
order' in the Universe will, in spite of all, 
preserve our confidence in tihe ultimate triumph 
of right over wrong. 
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By'SYED hakim AHMAD NAQIE, B.A., (Alig.) 
Minister jor Jagirs and Co-operation, Gwalior 


“ Bostane Khayal/' one of the most fascinating 
books in Urdu fiction, was originally written in 
Persian by one Mohammad Taki Khayal, who 
is supposed to have ‘migrated from Gujrat to 
Delhi during the reign of the Mcghal Emperor 
Mohammad Shah. It is related tihat in the 
locality at Delhi in which he took up his resi- 
dence people used to gather at a common friend’s 
house for gossip and story-telling, the most 
commonly interesting story of those times being 
the Adventures oj Amir Mam^a. In the course 
of discussion on the merits of that book fits 
authorship is ascribed by reputation to Fairi, 
brother of Abul Fazal) Taki was challenged on 
an occasion to point to any other work of Action, 
which could compare favourably with it. The 
challenge was gladly accepted; tfae mote so, as 
'Taki’s wife happened to be very fond of stones 
and liked to be entertained and amused every 
evening with such things. He set to work im- 
mediately, and wrote out a few pages, which 
were very much liked by his friends. 

Taki took thirty years to complete his story, 
which began at Delhi and is said to have been 
continued at Alwar and to have come to a finish 


The story is contained in nine big voiumw, 
tihe first of which" is devoted to a description of 
the adventures of Muizuddin’s forefathers. 
Muizuddin’s own story is taken up in the second 
volume. It is a work of mere fancy, like any 
other oriental book of fiction of old times. The 
Arabian the Bagh-^o-Bahar, and the 

Fisna-i-Aja-ib, as works of fancy, are well 
known, the first one to all Europeans poiftaps 
and the latter tw'o to such of them as have had 
to go through local languages examinations in 
India in connection with their official duties. 
Taki’s fiction is mote or less a work like the 
aforesaid stories. At the same time, there is a 
very important difference between this work and 
the others mentioned. 

'Die story in the second volume attempts to 
give a picture of the universe as understood in-- 
the author’s tune. It is full of doctrinal and 
traditional matters and follows a fixed anange- 
ment in contrast to other Eastern works of fancy, 
which usually are not based on any sensible plan 
but proceed haphazard without rhyme or reason 
and without presenting to the reader any 'fixed 
ideas, moral or intellectual. “ 


at Patiala, under the patronage of the Kuleis 
of those places. It seems that Taki was a Shia 
Muslim of the sect of the seven, that is to say, 
he belonged to the sect, which believed in Seven 
Imams only, as against twelve of the orthodox 
Sliias, the last of those seven being Ismail, the 
eldest son of Jafar.iKadik, the Sixth Imam. 
Ismail is believed by his followers to have hid 
himself from the eyes of men, while his father 
vras slill alive, to appear again at the proper time. 
'Dioso who follow this cult arc known by the name 
of Ismailias, the best known branch of the sect 
these days being that of which His Highness 
tho Aga Khan is the spiritual head. The story 
-begins with tlie introduction of the founder of 
the dynasty wiiich propagated this faitli with 
, Ereat_ success. His name was Aloharomad 
Ibna.i.Ka^-inj jmd be declared himself to be the 
promised Malidi of tiie Sliias. He founded 
Rabat in Morocco and gradually came to hold 
saay over the whole of North .Africa. It was 
Err, at gmnd'am Aluizuddin, who extended 
dynasty slill farther and wrested 
from the Klmlifas of Baghdad. 


Rrmco Muiz hears of a foreign Princess— 
Shamsa Tajdar and gets enamoured of her. He 
leaves bis home and with a chosen band of fol- 
lowers proceeds towards the country of his 
beloved. On his way he meets a ‘ Hakim ’—a 
wise man, who sends him to a ‘ Talismanic 
Btorld,’ where he gathers experience and 
knowledge of wordly affairs. The author tells 
you what Talismans are and how they are 
brought into being. 

As soon as the Prince enters the Talisman, 
he loses all consciousness of his previous iden- 
tity and outside connections. Forgetful of every 
thing, he immediately falls in love with a beauti- 
ful Perizad. She, however, leaves him abruptly, 
after he has been with her for a few days only. 
His madness for her drives him on to traverse 
the Talismanic world from one end to the other, 
In the course of his wanderings he meets with 
adventures and has occasion to study the muiti- 
torious problems, with which ho is confronted. 
The reader thus comes across descriptions and, 
sometime^, discussions on such subjects as cos- 
mology 'and cosmography, astronomy and 
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istrology, (he place of man in flic iinivorEC, holy 
uid hlnck magic, thcistic and non-thcisUc pliilo- 
■opliy, the hidden creation such as bliouls and 
iliosts, angels and jinns, dovs and peris. 

The Miliy of (lie Prince into the Talisnianic 
world may he taken to represent, the birth of 
man in this world of ours. After Ids appearance 
here, man forgets his previous c.\istcncc and 
even God,— tlic original object of his love. 
Sonic other ideal of a material type presents 
iL=clf to him. the pursuit of wliich makes his 
life worth living and leads him from one 
.f.vpericnce to another. That is the broad 
idea the stoiy suggests. Closely connected with 
it, i.s the well-known iheofj* of the Sufis, which 
distinguishes between 'TsIik-i-Hakiki ' (the real 
lovo or love of the reality— God) and Ishk-i- 
Jfajaji (love of the unreal). As is well-known 
that thcoiy lays down that in order to attain flic 
former state, if is noccssaiy for man to pass 
through the latter stage. 

Y'c inav find ne.xt that for successful life 
in fliis world, the guidance of a spiritual ma.ster 
is !icrc.s5ar3’. YTtlioul such guidance, a man 
cannot, fiiope to fulfil the piiiposo of life granted 
to liim by God. In the case of Prince Muiz, tlie 
spiritual guide is tlie Hakim, wlio lias sent liim 
(o the Taiismanic world. The Hakim k help- 
ing (lie Prince in his Taiismanic career from 
Jiciiind tlie Scone in an' invisible manner; where- 
as his agents or diseiplcs aid him overtliy. This 
fits in witli the Shia tlicorj^ that tlicir last real 
Imam remains hidden from view and is 
represented on this carlli by one — as in the case 
of flic Ismailia sect— Or more fimn one agent 
—as in the caSe of the general body of Slii.as 
w Iio hai’C local Miijtaliids. 

After his beloved has left him. the search 
for her leads the Prince to adsit fourteen houses, 
Tlicsc are the rariems stages, which be must 
pass through to reach tiio abode of his' beloved. 
Of these fourteen stages, four represent the 
globes of earth, air, water and fire, one above 
tlic other. Seven of them represent the spheres 
of the seven planets.' The twelfth is leprcscnta- 
tiam of the lioaa’en comprising the stellar 
constellations; wliile flietliirteentli is the Highest 
Heaven; the Primum Mobile as it 'is called. 
Beyond it arc regions avhich arc the scat of the 
soaJoreign of the Taiismanic world. ■ That 
soa’ereign is in fact the beloved of the Pnnee 
but as'slie keeps herself out of sight, ’her sub- 
jects do not knoav arho or what their sovereign 
is They pav court to her in the manner pres- 
cribed for each set of people. That reminds one 
of God, the Sovereign" of 4110 Universe arho 
remains unseen,— a eironrastance wiiicb explains 
the e-xistonce of so many varying conceptions ol 


His nature and so many divergent modes and 
methods of His worship. A wonderful descrip- 
tion of file various stages, involving a depiction 
of fantastic scenes in consonance with and illus- 
trative of current tlieories and beliefs meets the 
eye of file readers as he skips over the pages. 
He will find here fiio Platonic idea of ‘Alam-i- 
ilisal ’—the Tiitorld of Similitudes, the Ptolemic 
tlieoiy of tlie construction of the hcai'ens and 
the astrological belief in the influence of 'the 
stars over the affairs of our mundane world, 
eiirioiisly mixed up and brought in accord with 
theological concopiions then current in -Aluslim 
countries. 

_ After file Princo has been fliroiigh the 
regions of the four elements and the plnnetarj' 
and starry heavens he is made to enter tiie ninth 
heaven, which represents the World of Simili- 
tudes. In this region he is introduced into 
‘ .Alam-i-Suglira “ the Lesser World,"— the' 
world as manifested in file' creation of man. 
The Prince proceeds to it from a mosque— the 
proto-type of Masjid-i-Aksa, the temple of 
Solomon at Jerusalem. It just reiimids one of 
the fraditiono! ascent of flic Holy Prophet of, 
•Arabia to the heavens. .As the Princo gets entry 
into the region of the Lesser World, he meets,' 
one Ikbal Shall,' Tlie latter infoms'liim that 
he was proceeding wifii his araiy to bring about' 
reconciliation between the Sultan of that terri-. 
tory and liis four feudal chiefs, who were 
at war with each other. He also discloses 
that he had undertaken the mission to secure 
the marriage of the Sultan’s daughter with his 
own brother Aliikbil. Bi'entiially, 'he induces 
(he Prince to accompany him by assuring him 
tiiat lie would also meet vritli the 'fulfilment of • 
his ardent wishes. Tlie story which follows' 
makes it clear' that flic Sultan i-epresenfs .the 
soul or the active principle of life in man while 
his four feudatories are the four kinds of the 
cicmcnfar}' matter, which 'nourish the body and 
maintain the pliysieal oonstitution of 'man. So 
long as equ.al trealmont is accorded' by the 
Sultan’ to bis feudatories, lie reigns peacefully, 
but when ho bc,gins to favour any one or more 
of llicm to the prejudice'of others, quarrels take, 
place and the pence is broken! The Siilton In 
sudli circumstances manages to put down rebel- 
lion with the help of the chiefs who remain loyak 
to him; but when all of them turn against him, 
the Sultan 'is deprived of all help from- within 
and rendered quite helpless. 'When this condi- 
tion is reached, an old enemy of liis, who reigns - 
in unknown desolate regions wound about the 
Sultan’s country', launches an attack against the 
monarch. 'He be,gins to 'capture stromfliolds in 
■file Sultan’s territory one by one until the latter 
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is besieged in his capital and for want of help 
from any quarters, succumbs to the attack. The 
msit of the Prince takes place at a time when 
the Sultan’s territory has been invaded by hi.= 
old enem}'. His relief is impossible, unless and 
until his four cheifs are reconciled and hasten 
to his aid. Tne task of reconciliation i." assigned 
by Brbal Shah to the Prince, who finds that none 
of the chiefs is willing to co-operatc unless hi.= 
Rabb-ul-Nau,— god of the Species.— authorise.': 
him to join the Sultan against his enemy. Tire 
theor:>' of Pvabb-ul-Nau,— the origin of which 
may be truced to the .Avesta, — comes thu" to be 
illustrated in a material form, showing ho;v 
natural forces act upon this earth under the 
guidance of Muwakkils fspiritual agents! and 
in what manner the planetary spirit? influence 
and direct the actions of man. E'cen man him- 
self has a spiritual aient to giride his dc.Hrny. 
Dthal Shah is only such an agent, who has been 
subjugated by the Hakim to help the Prince in 
the material world in the form of a human friend. 

.4fter reconciliation between the four chiefs 
has been effected and the Sult.an saved from 
the clutches of his old enemy— Death, the 
Prince is induced to marry Princess Natika 
tSpeech). daughter or the Sultan, bj- way of 
proxy to Mukbil, as he himself cares for no- 
hody except the Queen Nauhahar, .Mter the 
marriage, the Prince has to star for some time 
at the capital of the Sultan, where he i= to idsit 
a number of places as a matter of sizht-sccing. 
It might be noted that the Taiismanic universe 
throughout represents the worlds of the four ele- 
ments and the seven planets with the reeions 
beyond them, .After his first meeting with the 
Qneen Naubahar in the Garden of Pleasure, the 
Prmce has visited eleven hous«^he world? of 
the elements and the planets. Tnis is perhaps 
the elementarv and material representation. In 
the twelfth house the Prince’s visits to the 
Zodiac belt and the Square and the Octagonal 
Palace di=’clo.=ed to him sights which are in 
essence the same but m a non-material form. 
The next resion throush which the Prince 
passes .on. reflects the life' of man on this 
earth influenced , bv the four elements and 
the seven planet". ThE=e mimt well correspond 
with the World of STnilitufe, It mii^t farther 
be noted that'the Prince’s search for hi? 'Tali?- 
raanic beloved after his first meetins -nith her 
in the Garden of Pleasure is fruitful onlv pro- 
eressivelv. In the first four Hoiises of the 
Palace of TTonder. he scarcelv aets anr- infonn- 
ation aho>jt the Queen Naubahar. Toe same 
maybe said about the remainine.eleven Hon.ses 
fhoudi he mav he credited with havine earned 
a bit more knowledge about his beloved than 


before, such as the name or nddrc'? of hi.? be- 
lo’.'od. In the S'juarc Palace, he find? curt.aincd 
doors in the four hails he visit? hut i= prevented 
from looking inside. In the Octagonal Palace, 
similarly curtained doors are confremted by the 
Prince but he become? so impatient in 
the courFo of his li-sit to the last hall that he 
raises the curtain and finds a momentary glimpse 
of his beloved. Further on, when he visits the 
I/^ser World, he is led fo^ a place where the 
conjunction of the two auspicious stars— Jupiter 
and Venas— enable? him to secure a closer meet- 
ing with hi; belm'cd. During liis stay .at the 
Suif.an’s capital, he is again to meet her at the 
lari, house— the High Mansion. The meeting, 
however, doe? not take place as the Prince is 
induced by Natikah nurse— Nafs-i-Ammara (the 
Epirit of carnal desire in man) to mix freely 
with Prince” Suhn-i-Djli:hu=a in the fou.rih 
House. That di'please,? the Que-en Naubahar, 
who has ever been keeping a secret watch over 
him. and she manages to have him turned out 
of the place. Tnc Prince i= thu? deprived of 
the opportunitv to approach her. while he was, 
so to say, at toe verv fhro-'hold of his beloved s 
residence. Such oerbap' Is the way, which a 
Sufi or a 'cckcr after God ha? to traverse before 
he can attain union with his beloved in a slowly 
progressive mapper. , 

Tiewed at from another standpoint, the- 
■visit of the Prince first to the eleven Houses 
and then to the Lesser- World may be understood 
to suggest that in order to prepare himself for 
the seemingly endless journey imposed on him, 
man has to c-Quip himself fieri with all e.xfemal 
knowledge and then to look to himself for the 
reformation of the inner self. 'While engaged 
in the latter pursuit, he i= apt to be led away by 
his carnal desires. Hire Prince Muir. It is after 
much rspentance and suffering that the Prince 
reaches the quarters, where he may find his be- 
loved. Those ouarfers represent the regions, 
which correspond to the heavenly stages, accord- 
ing to popular Muslim belief, nearer 'to God, 
such as Kursi (Chair). Arsh fthronel. .Ala 
Hliycen (the abode of high spirits). IVnen he 
reaches th:«c remans, his case comK to the 
notice of the Queen; but she remains indifferent 
and is not mclined to allow him to be admit- 
ted to her presence. The fact that the Prince 
is loyal to her and that his love for her is "incere 
is pressed again and again on the Queen by her 
companion and Chief Almister.— Nadira Kha- 
toon. . At last a'tc-st is arranged. The Prince 
comes out of it successfullv and proves hira'elf 
loyal to the core. The Queen relaxes somewhat, 
but rfill refuses to admit him into her sociely- 
Providepce, however, brings about their union 
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under strange circumstances. That is, however, aforesaid history. Progress of tihe Prince in his 
a mere Talismanic union and not real marriage, adventures represents his triumphal march and 
which can only take place outside the Talisman- tliat of his faith, in opposition to the evil forces 
ic World. The Prince begins to enjoy the society of fte world-open and hidden Atheists 
of his beloved, but as real union has not taken Satan worshippers, magicians etc., are such open 
place, he gets dissatisfied with the state of forces, the hidden ones being represented by 
things after sometime. His heart bepns to beasts, evil genii and so on. For instance the 
yearn for something which is not very clear Prince is made to destroy a Talisman ruled 'over 
to him. He presses his beloved to find out fresh by seven beasts, which may mean the sup- 
objects of interest to engage him for the time pression of evil desires in man. As regards the 
being. There is a place in the Talismanic world history of the ancestors of Princess Shamsa, the 
which has yet to be visited by the Prince, but broad point which may be noted here is that the 
that is the place where he comes to the end of dynasty was founded by two brothers The 
his Talismanic career. Tlie Queen tries to see elder of them fell in love, of course, with an 
that he does not get any hint of that place but unknown Princess but his love was of a spiritual 
the jealousy of Natika brings the knowledge of nature. He overcomes his difficulties by the 
it to him and thus he gets out of the Talismanic spiritual force of his love. The younger brother 
W'orld. represents the material side of man. He con- 

Man has in the end to leave the world and quers the world by physical force and his love 
what urges him on to do so is the yearning of has earthly texture. After Prince Muiz has ful- 
his heart for real union with the object of his filled the condition attached to ihe marriage of 
oripnal love The instinct of Jove in him is Sliamsa and suppressed all evil forces he gains 
developed in this world by devotion to the form his object and the story closes with his conquest 
of beaufy, which finds attraction in his eyes of Egypt. 

here. But that is love for unreal things and In conclusion, we may invite our readers’ 
fails to satisfy his inner soul, which ever remains attention to one point more. In the Eastern 
desirous of union with the reality. Towards the stories of the type we have just mentioned, the 
close of his Talismanic career Prince Muiz begins heroes and heroines arc mostly passive charao- 
to have hazy ideas of his pre-talismanio life, ters with scarcely anv personality. Tlicv remain 
testifying perhaps to dhe fact that man grows merely, love-sick and things arc done for them 
more thoughtful about his past and future life by others Muizuddin’s career is, bowever, 
in his old age. In fact the Prince used to have suggestive of a particular idea, which has refer- 
short remembrances of his former life every pnee to the ve.xed question whether man has 
morning and evening. Tliat is nothing but the freedom of action. Prince Muiz has courage and 
expression of what man generally feels daily, initiative, unlike heroes of old fiction, 'but 
especially in the silence of the morning before his course of life has been pre-ordained and_hc 
his daily engagements divert his attention. must pass throng the stages fixed for him. 

^rth the exit of the Prince from the Talis- Events must befall him in the order arranged 
man tlie story in the second volume comes to an by Providence and he cannot achieve anything 
end.' Ho meets the HaMm who then under- before the appointed time. Briefly the Prince’s 
lakes to instruct him in the various branches of life is illustrative of the middle course between 
knowledge. He is taken to a place where, io the two opposing forces Mabr’ (Predestimationl 

(he figurative language of the stray, he is made and ‘Ikhtayar’ (Free-will) , 

to pick up the Fruit of Intelligence from the I wonder whether the story contained in the 
yrec of Wisdom, whicih grows under the deep aforesaid nine volumes of the Boskn-uKhayd 
wa-that part of the sea in which a portion of —‘The Garden of Fancj'’— has been looked at 
rtreerc is popularly believed to have been sub- from the mewpoinf of allcenrv just explained. 

[red in flie ^ translated tliR title of the Ixiok as ' Tie 

® The reamining volumes deal with the further Garden of Faner’ buf ac the author’s poetic 
j .^nfiires of Prince Muiz and the history of name also is ‘Ifhayal,’ it raav as well be taken 

a' tounders of the dynasty, to wliifh Shamsa to mean 'lOiayal’s Garden’ like Saffi’s 
to belonged. Her marriane is condiiion.a! 'Bostan’ (Garden), and .latni's ‘Bahristan’ 

01, the reading of a mystir book containing the (Spring). 



WILL SPAIN JOIN WAR? 

By R. a. MAITRA 


Ikierbsitoo speculation has started in political Spain is the only important country n( ' 
circles regarding Spain’s future since a recent yet involyed in a totalitarian war, althoug 
Madrid message stated that "the Axis Powers Spanish volunteers arc known to have been 
are planning a series of large-scale operations fighting for some time past alongside Hitler’s 
on various fronts.” Such a scheme of large-scale men on the Russian soil. Spain’s attitude of 
operations was long awaited as a “ sop ” for the non-belligerence in the present war has been 
Italo-German population whoso morale is report- so far due to various reasons. The fore- 
ed to be gast cracking in view of the continued most of these is that Hitler has, notwithstanding 
stream of “ gloomy stories ” from Russia about Spain’s strong pro-Axis leanings, so long 
Nazi reverses. ^ ^ _ refrained from dragging her into war, as 

The Manchester Guardian's Diplomatic she remains the only channel throuj^ which 
Correspondent writes : Germany must communicate with the outside 


“Tlie extent to which war-wearine&'3 and doubt atj 
to the outcome prevail among active parficipanta on the 
German «jde is impossible to gauge. While the German 
soldier, as the result of the Eastern campaign, .can no 
longer bp so cochsure of success or so confident of the 
invincibility of the instrument he senes, it i« hard^to 
tell how this' change may affect the general situation 
Perhaps the most that can be said is that spectacular 
military victories would be the onl>[ certain means of 
restoring to the German armies their former zest and 
confidence." 

It is not unlikely, therefore, that Hitler’s 
megalomaiiiac mind— in the present state of 
desperation— is busy exploring new fields where 
the, sorely needed “ spectacular victories ” can 
be achieved. May be, he is planning air attacks 
on England .with greater violence, actual invasion 
scheme having been 'shelved long ago, or a drive 
to the East through Turkey, or the most likely 
of all, to cross the Pyrenees into Spain with the 
ultimate object of capturing tlio British fortress 
of Gibraltar. ' ■ 

The last named possibility was emphasised 
by a Reuter Correspondent who reported that 
“ Sp.iin is grappling with -some vital rlecision regard- 
ing her future. A po'sible explanation is that.Germany 
has demanded of Spain more complete co-operation 
than she has pven hitherto.” i ' 

Bfiiatevcr Hiller has in mind, he will do it 
quickly and imexpecledly in conformity with 
his usual blilz tradition. 


world. Switzerland, Sweden and Turkey, the 
three remaining neutral countries in Europe, 
arc of secondary importance to Hitler in this 
respect on account of their less advantageous 
geographical position. 

Since the American entry into war, Hitler 
has been extremely eager to use the submarine 
bases on the coasts of Spain to attack the 
Atlantic shipping to hamper communication 
between H.S.A. and Britain. This had not been 
done so far because Hitler feared that if Spain 
became a newj,heatre of war, Britain would get 
a new base from where to strike at his 
ramshackle “new order.” But Hitler is now 
apparently prepared to take the risk. Naturally, 
therefore, he must increase his pressure to in- 
volve her in war. 

Further, the debacle of the Nazis in Russia 
has been responsible for rapid worsening of the 
situation on the German home, front. It neces- 
sarily follows that Hitler must, score some 
startling success to divert his people’s mind fiom 
the rankling of humiliation suffered.at the hands 
of the Red Army. The easiest wav for Hitler 
to do it, it seems, is to move into Spain, with 
or without her will, with the object of storming 
Gibraltar as well as gaining important submarine' 
bases on the Spanish Atlantic coast 

Tbat Spain will not for' cannotl resist is 


., The Iberian Peninsula has long remained evident Tliere are elements in Spanish national 
free from .battle scars in spite of the vandalism' life which are prominentlr Pro-Axis., General 
tli'at has swept a major part of the European Franco and his Foreign Minister Suner’ are re- 
Continent. It is sou^t to examine here the nowned Germanophilcs and admirers of the 
possibility of Spain— Portugal’s fate is bound antidemocratic policy of the ItaIo.(>nnan bloc, 
to be influenced by it— -being the next victim Following the nof-long-ago Suner mission to 
of Hitlerite aggression or a collaborator with Berlin and Romo and the meeting of Hitler with 
the Aris in the sense Finland, Italy and Franco, it was thought that steps were in pre- 
paration for Spain’s formal entry into war. But 
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a political contributor commenting on that 
remarked that Spain was allowing her “ diplo- 
matic nuisance value " to be exploited in lull 
to squeeze some concessions from Britain. 

Whatever Falangist hotheails may say,” he card, 
however much Suucr may threaten, Itimco's Govern- 
ment IS opposed to war m new ot internal dissensions 
and Uepletcd conditions of the coimtry due to the cnil 
war.” 

This was two years ago. Smee then Axis 
agents have been preparing Spam for use in 
military operations agamst the Allies. As in 
Japan, there has existed in Spam, loo, a power- 
ful Nazi fifth column. Gennans have been 
luiown to be making full use of tlhis weapon m 
influencing Spain's internal as well as loreign 
policies. It is estimated that tliere are at least 
50,000 Germans in Spain at present. ^ By every 
possible means they are interlcring with Spaip's 
affairs to further tlieir own strategical and 
political ends. Nazi economic experts have been 
attached to German Consulates in Spain to 
make close contact with Spamish authorities. 
Nazi advisoi's of Fr^ico’s army and Govern- 
ment have also acquired partial control of the 
Spanish radio and press to fur,ther totalitarian 
propaganda. 

It has been common^ knowledge tJiat A.\is 
agents in Spain have built strategic railroads, 
airports, submarine refuelling stations along the 
'coastal districts— Galicia, Andalusia, and in 
Morocco. Long-range guns have been mounted 
to command the straits from Ceuta to assist in 
the storming of Gibraltar. All tills has helped 
to tighten tlie Nazi grip on Spain. But this has 
not been carried out in the teeth of the people’s 
opposition. Spain has long been a favourable 
country for anti-British intrigues of the Axis 
fifth column. ' 

German exploitation of Spain has been made 
possible, to a certain extent at least, by the 
peculiar temperamental and racial charactensoc 
of the Spaniard. Tlie Spaniard, asmwace, takes 
little interest in ' polities, “ Monarchic or 
republicanism, democracy or oligarchy, liberty 


or dictatorship stirs him little.” The past few 
yearn of Spain’s internal tiistory bear ample 
testimony to this. An English loreign corres- 
pondent, who knew Spain well, wrote ; 

“ The voice of tradition m the Spanita heart etill 
sounds. The Spaniaid is still conscious of Ins country's 
past splendours. War has small temptation for him, 
although the pioud and sensitive digmty of the race 
makes him dicam not unoften of tlie past days of 
Spain’s inipcnal gloiy and kindle m his heart a desire 
to sec his country once more a powerful nation in 
liurope.” 

This emotionalism of the Spaniaid has been 
exploited to tlie full by the Nazis. The Spaniard 
has been taught to hate England and France. 
These two countries' have for lopg been regard- 
ed by Catholic Spam as her spiritual as well 
as political enemy. 

. She has long nursed resentment against 
France and Britain for being instiumenttd- m 
tile decline of her empire and curbing her ex- 
pansionist ambition in North Africa, In this 
connection, one may recall the scant attention 
paid to the voice of Spain when in 1914 die 
offered to enter the war against Germany pro- 
vided the Allies agreed to restore to her Tangier 
and Gibraltar' when peace came. In the scramble 
for territories in North Africa her right has 
always been subjected to tlie will of Britain and 
France. Spain has never been able to forget 
this. 

The Gemans have not been slow to turn 
this feeling of the Spaniard to their own ad- 
vantage. Hitler has long been dangling tlie 
bait of Gibraltar and Tangier before Franco 
and Suner and the temptation of regaining those 
two much-coveted places has not failed to 
aiouse 'uidespread enthusiasm and outbmst of 
anti-British sentiments throughout Spain. The 
result is obvious. As Hitler said, "Have-nots 
will be friends," Spain is more inclined towards 
the Axis than towards the Imperial democracies 
likc Britain and France. By cajolery and threat, 
Spain has been prepared for complete co-oper- 
ation with Hitler. She is hound to succumb to 
(he Axis, time alone will show when. 


GARDHIAN ECONOfflCS UNDER THE LENS 

ByTAEANATHLAHmi 


The article of Jlr. Sriman Karayan Aganral, 
11A.J FJi., Earn. S., in tbe Tebruaiy issue of 
The Modern Beview, 1942, does not, to be fair, 
reveal either the flaws of Gandhian Economics 
or a correct grasp of Sodalist Economics. 

Notwithstanding tbe continuation of private 
property in the means of production G^dhian 
EconomiM_cl^s _to_end ihe..present ,'eipl^- 
tionloJJabour. But, exploitation of labour in 
the Marxian sense, meaning the appropriation 
of labour of others in exchange of wages, is bound 
to continue so long as private property enjoys 
its lease of life. The wonder of human labour 
is that aided by proper means it can produce 
more value than is necessary for its own im- 
mediate needs, f.e., it can produce a surplus-value 
over and above its exchange-value represented by 
wage. Private property stands for tbe appro- 
priation of this surplus value by tbe owner of 
capital, and thereby creates and perpetuates the 
class division of society and the widetung of the 
hiatus in the property relation of the two classes, 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. Tbe 
private character of the capitalist has got little 
to do with' this, be be an imperious biflly or a 
suave philanthropist. 

It is argued that in Gandhian Economics 
the wealthy would act as the trustee of society 
and the surplus value would be spent not in the 
personal interest of anybody but in tbe interest 
of the society as_ a whole. This implies a com- 
plete change of file human nature as constituted 
at present apart from and independent of any 
• change in the objective conditions, which is 
impossible. And if indeed such transformation 
of human nature comes true by a miracle, we 
are left with no point in arguing the pros and 
cons of different economic systems, for, that 
human nature would weave tie same pattern 
out of any Economics. 

TheTuaterial saf^ard, in Gandhian .Eco- 
nomics, against the evils of capitalism is small- 
scale production, self-sufficient viliage being 
the quiddity of the whole scheme,^ But can 
petty-product'ou, as something-vyrermanent, 
ever become a possibility in a world which is 
never static? Petty-producers can never re- 
. mam pE% producers as a body "for all times to 
demand of ever expanding repro- 
01 a gcowing society insure to develop 


production gradually, in the natural course 
from even the tiniest scale into large scale, ie. 
present capitalism, if people enjoy economii 
freedom of private property, (freedom to hire 
labour and invest capital). 

Large-scale industry is also not ruled out 
in Gandhian system. Enilways and steam^nips 
and printing presses and all the rest that go to 
promote the progress of civilization are to be 
countenanced.' Their effect in an inter-linked 
world of commodities will be to multiply large- 
scale production in the whole of tlie industrial 
field. Eailway transport for instance, would 
require iron and steel foundries, coal mines, 
quarries for ore and stone, besides many other 
industries of varied importance. In fact, the 
jinking of commodities is so close that a speedy 
and large-scale turn-over of the one sooner or 
later brings about a similar pTnenomenon in all the 
ofiiers. This means an imacapable contradiction 
for Gandhian Economic which wants to elimi- 
nate tbe use of machine on any grand scale. Its 
charge-sheet against machine is a long oner 
maeWne makes life dull and drab, Mils creative 
genius, promotes idleness, brings unemployment 
and makes tbe social fabric complex. 

But is that really so 7 If machine makes 
life dull, then how is it that the higher cadres 
of the industrial anny— tbe managers, techni- 
cians. foremen,— escape the dulling effect? If 
it Mils the creative genius, then bow tbe regular 
stream of first-rate inventors to whose creative 
faculty the world bears testimony, is maintained 
by the machine industry? If madhine is the 
real spring of unemployment then why Russia 
which uses much more machines than India, has 
no unemployment while India has ? Then, the 
leisure that machine brings does not degenerate 
into idleness if there be proper education and 
enrironment. The life of the hundreds of college 
professors of even our day is an illustration to 
the point. The determining factor is social 
structure and not machine. Change the status 
of the worker and give him genuine education 
-and he would be altogether a new personality, 
•very different from the lifeless automaton that 
he is today under capitalism. And after all, the 
life of. tbe handicraft worker, e.p., a common 
weaver who all his life weaves but the plainest 
fabrics requiring little sMIl and no talent, may 
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not_tam out to be so idyllic in the last analysis, 
as is sometimes supposed. 

As to the compledty of the machine age, 
it is a condition necessarj' for progress. Plain 
living and high thinking may be applicable to 
individual instances but not to the whole society. 
Human achievements both in arts and science 
do all sprout from the bed of complex societies. 

In dealing with Socialist Economics Mr. 
Agarwal avers that ‘Lenin tried to harness 
capitalism to social welfare But all we know 
is that Lenin fought capitalism and ended it, 
far from harnessing it to social rvelfare. If 
Lenin's Nep (New Economic Policy) is in view 
under which operation of private capital was 
allowed, it must be recognised that that was only 
a provisional measure to recover from tlie shock 
of civil war. To describe Russian economics 
as State Capitalism now, is really erroneous. 
In that workers' state, representatives of the 
slate power are not capitalists, nor there exist 
any contaiction between them and the workers; 
the former are not appropriators of surplus-value. 


And unlike the state undertakings elsewhere the 
earnings of the Russian state enterprises do not 
go to lubricate any machine of the plutocracy. 
Unemployment, periodic crisis or belicose state 
policies to dominate in the world market are 
unknown in Russia. If “the world, instead of 
being an abode of peace has become an arena for 
callous destruction,’’ Lenin or the Economics of 
U. S. S. R. is not by the remotest chance res- 
ponsible for that. The Economics of Russia is 
of absorbing interest indeed and a very good 
picture of it is contained in the two superb 
volumes of Soviet Communism : A New Civi- 
(isation by the Webbs who are not communists. 

Civilisation is in the throes of a momentous 
crisis. Clashing theories proclaiming New 
Orders clamom' incessantly for them acceptance. 
It is time to trim our conception of them and 
make the choice. For, we never know at what 
odd moment the march of the most devastating 
annageddon in the history of the world would 
throw us all in the vortex of an unprecedented 
cataclysm, 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


“ The First Bombay Provincial Art Conference ” 


I have to thank you very much for the sympathetic 
publicity given in y^our lesteemed journal to the First 
Bombay Provinoi,aI Art Conference; I must also request 
you to convey our sincere thimis to Mr. 0. C. Gimgoly 
who contributed the article regarding the Conference. 
' May I point out a amoU discrepancj- in the article 
regiordiug the mention of Mr. V. P. Karmarkar, Sculptor, 
as Secretary of the Bombay Art Society. Mr. 
Karmarknr has often worked on the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Bombay Art Society but w.es never a 
Secretary of the Society — Mr. V. V. Oka, BA., Bar-at- 
Law has worked for more than a decade aa the Secretary 
of the Bombay Art Society. 


Mr. V. P. Karmarkar is the President of the Art 
Society ol India and was elected Chairman of the 
Keception Committee of the Conference. 

Let me also point out that the Congress Ministry 
he.aded by Mr, B G. Ifher never had any intention 
of eeting on the recommendations _ of the Thomas 
Comnrrtlee which suggested the abolition of Sir J. J. 
School of art or its curtailment m many ways, It would 
also be unfair to say that Sir J. J, School has a pro- 
gramme of studies to teach Western Art. Will you 
kindly publish the corieetions and oblige. 


N. M. Kclkar, 

Honorary General Secretaiy, 1st B, P. A. Conference, 
Chairman, M. C, Art Society of India 




Book Kevicws 



Books in the prindpal European and Indian languages are reviewed 
in The Modebk Eehew. But reviews of ail books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college tead-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
msgarine articles, addrcases, etc., are not noKecd. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered. No ciificism of boot-revievva and notices is published.— Editor, 
The MoDEKr Eehew. 
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SOME SOUTH INDIAN VILLAGE5-A Ensua- 
VEY : Edited by P. J. Thomas and K. C. Ramel^rishattn. 
PuUkhed by the Madras Voivimily. ISIfl. Pp. IfiO- 
Price Ej. S. 


vrork. Even in these seven villages, the editors could 
persuade only one investigator to do the re-survey 
work : in the other cases, the re-survey was none by 
some other person than the original inveatigator. The 
editors themselves admit: "No other twenty 7^1® 
in the recent histoiy of India could be said to be so full 


In 1915-17, Dr. Gilbert Slater got eleven villages of economic ups and downs for the village folk, or so 

.3 T. irtin n If .» T . f weoc 1 — +Vio?p rpniimq??inns 


surv'Q'ed. Is 1918, Home Houih Indian Viliopes was 
published, which iucluded ning more "eummarised eur- 
vays.” Of the 11 vilisges, one was from the Mysore 
SLate, one from CocW State, and the remainmg nine 
were from seven districts of the Madras PresidenQ^ : 
Kistna, Cbitoor, North Arcot, Tanjore, Eamnad, Tmna' 
veliy and Malabar. The ^tors of the publication now 
being re\i6WttI admit that these villages were eelected 
in view of their being “ most accessible to the student 
of the University.” Twenty years later, in I93W7, 
seven viliages out of the eleven originally sun'eyed were 
re-sun'eyed, one from CUtoor, one from Mysore 
two from Malabar (one of them surveyed but not in* 
eluded here) having been excluded. Eruveilipet, South 
Arcot, was sun'eyed for the first time, but tbe^tois 
refer to a "dozen villagee” sun'eyed originRlly, find 
eight " re-surveyed ” I This is too important a slip to 
be overlooked in economic ttirvc^^. Also, Village 
gatla is mentioned in this volume as belonging to W^t 
Godavari District, but Dr. Slater's volume ehows that 
village as beloagiEg to Kistna District. In case the 
village had been in die interval transferred from one 
district to another, this fact should have been mentioned 
in the preface. The title of the volume is thus rather 
inappropriate: "Some Madras” or "Some *mqi 1 
villages should have been more suitable : South India 
includes the Andhra Districts of Madras, Travanemu, 
M 5 'fiore, part of Bombay Province and even Hyderabad 
State. , . 

The number of villages intensively emmined is 
much too small for a regional title : twelve villages hsve 
been intensively studied under the auspices of the Rural 
Section of the Punjab Board of Econonuc Biqiiiiy, but 
no one there has even thought of talking of aB-Punjab 
on Uiis baas. Re-survey of some villages doe pay 
the trouble : for instance, two vilbgcs were re-siirv<^ed 
by this rerriewer during a dificreat season from the time 
of the origiDal survey, and it was very instructive to sec 
that in aimeet all csoses, the housebolderH were able to 
t^ 7 >bin ihe dliierencea in their staleraente of debts as in 


marked by political stirrings with their repurcusio^ 
on economic and social life. The bipest boom and the 
deepest depression have left their indelible marks on 
the villager. . 

Village Guruvaymr bad a population of 9,/rp, and 
the general impression one gets from the report is that 
it is certainly a town and not s village : it has got five 
motor bus connections daily, and buses arrive and 
depart seventeen times a day I It is no wonder at all 
that the editors developed the view that means' of 
communication among the ^-ilJages had improved in 
the two decades ! The reviewer has broken, not only 
pencils and carts, but also ribs while journeying from 
village to \'illage in many parts of South India while on 
economic inquiiy work. And if Dr. Slater did the mis- 
take of taking up Gunivajmr for survey, there could be 
litUc justification for the present editors to have per- 
eiated in the mistake. 

We are not fold how long each surveyor took for 
the work: the editors say: "Some months.” More 
specific infonnation should have been given. The re- 
survey could have benefited a great deal by securing 
the close co-operation of the Revenue Department : the 
volume shows little evidence of the inquiry having 
utilised the help^ of that Department. In the Punjab, 
in almost every inquirj', the help of one Department or 
other was taken : in the latest sun'ey, of Village Launa, 
a nutritional survey by the Public Health Department 
was utilised as an opportunity for collecting family 
budgets. The price of the volume is prohibitively high- 
The purpose of publication by the University murt have 
been to spread knowledge regarding the importance of 
such ain’eys, and with ligliter paper and thinner cover, 
the ^rice could have been reduced materially, thus 
enabling a much larger number of interested persons 
and institutions to buy the volume. 

The "scheme for survey of a village” is much too 
beyond the domain both of economiis and intensive in- 
quiry. The editors claim that their '‘scheme ” has been 
adopted even outside Madras, and is panoramic, but if 


Ac diScTcnt £ta.-ot3 : the resm-cy was in Hay shortly the OTn'C}-3 do not tdl u3 how much bad debt there was 
alter marketing^ Ihcir produce, the ori^al survey was tn fTi» pixnnf'r'siJt-p cnr-iGfv Ksw ..Bcpfl. 


season when borrowing was at its 
>.n\. !.*■; confiQc economic investigations to seven 

' the name of "re-sun'ey,” and that cJter 


in the co-operative society, how many arbitration ca^es, 
how much of land was eaved for the cultivators through 


the sodety, etc., that would be poor study. The details 
y'eare ^th regard to total debtq incurred, of Rh. 78,700, are 
, V. .-3 awaj higily from the value of the bjosj scanty, conrirting of four lines, but the surveyor 
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USES about a page bu “Health and Sanitation.” “ii 
one part rf the village, water fa said to ba filarial and 
cases of Elepbnteis are common.” Such a report 
woulQ look all right from village officera to hider 
authorities, so that further steps could be taken by the 
latto, but coming from an economic investigator it is 
quite uncalled for and out of place : doctore have not 
ngreca on the real cause for this disease, and the investi- 
gator IS depending on '‘Eaid”s! 

i-Pt contains quite a number of items 

which bewilder the field worker. "Number of acres 
per plough ^ in garden land ” 1 There are certain types 
of gardens m which the plough has no place ; the made 
does the work because there is no place for the plough- 
share and the bullocks to furrow. The questions on the 
site of the holding (agricultural) do not lead to a 
correct assessment of the fragmentation of holdings ; 
pattadar ' has not been defined. “Number of children 
m families— living— dead.” Who is a child ? Children 
dead since when ? The great-grandmother might have 
iOsfc 10 children 20-30 years ago. What is the purpose 
of these figures ? Many more defects could be pointed 
out, but there is pressure of space. The inquiry should 
have been much more profitable if it had been confined 
to n few definitely economic major issues—ms^ead of 
trjing to conquer the whole world. 

Dr. Slater's organisation of those inquiries in 1916-17 
desen’es all^ credit from contemporaiy standard?; but 
the great pains the present editors have taken to impress 
on tile reader that Dr. Slater must be folio, erj in all 
later inquiries, are quite disproportionate. On {>«ige 435, 
tliey say ; “ We hope that the same viUagcs will he 
re-surveyed after an inten’al of tea or twenty years.'’ 

A few points have been noted siipra as to how and why 
the selection of ^'iIIages was not appropriate in 1916-17, 
and in 10^ or 20 yeara to come, no one can say what 
changes wiU have come about— generally with regard to 
rural conditions in India, particularly with regard Ic the 
villages handled in the volume under re\new. l^e Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Beforms in Mysore verj’ truly 
obsen’cdi "We are passing through times of rkA 
rapid change that it is impossible for any one to fo:Tseo 
the trend of political actualities a decade ahead.” This 
obseTr'ation holds tnier of economic matters in India : 
ten years hence, Vadamalaipuram might develop into a 
Habbaniya, Palakkunichi into a Emnp_ Daventry. 

How fast, not only economic conditions in the I'aiii- 
cular villages, but ideals of life and public opim’on, 
change in India should be clear from the following 
pasages from Dr. Slater’s "Concluding Obsen'ations " 
in 1918 : to put it ■v’ery politely, these and euch views 
must be agreed on all hands to be too archaic in 1910 : 

"I believe that one of the greatest benefits which 
could be conferred on India at the present time would 
be to popularise the use of tea.” (Page 232, Some 
Smith Indian ViUaffCs) "Taking nirVnftcari properties 
only, the land revenue may be about five per cent, of 
the gross produce” (page 235). If both the gross pro- 
duce and land revenue were counted in terms of the 
actual produce, Dr. Slater might have had some claim 
to give eome percentage, but so long as accounting is 
in terms of rupees, and price levels of most of our 
important crops normally/ fluctuate widely, any percent- 
age estimate like this in money terms over long periods 
could not take us very far .towards the understanding 
of the truth. , , , . , . 

"To reduce the land revenue is a sure way of m- 
tcnsifj’ing and perpetuating destitution among the poor- 
aUqs aP nrifliirtftTs” foace 2371, 
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doae by Hem although it fa defeotive in certam-fery 
imporfant mattera. This review closes with™ e oS 
that Hmve|ate and Governments in India oushf to 
make a methodical use of such initiative and kspl-ieiice 
m raiiising more realistic inquiries— specially in rural 

Sbrvie4>Mfat «>' 

S. liisAVA Il'GNC^n 

erudition 

and sainUj chanicfer of Dr. Hliagwan Das and of the 
jray m which he has always kept himself aloof from the 
®rdidnes5 in ha public life should pre^ 

|ikclj to look at the world war. Dr. Bhagwau Das 
SnfS, the present war and draws the 

attention of his readers to the sbortcominES of the nresenf 
Maal, economic Md political orgam'safion of the^world! 
yter proving that ‘ we have all sinned ” and that 
national greed and national vanity arc the root-causes 
ig^ ie offere tw'o sugges&ns for remedy- 

! -ttliireffird to the British Govern- 
menl is an appeal that, with certain conditions, Dominion 
Status shoidd at once be granted to India. The second 
suggKtion is lor the consideration of Mahatma Gandhi 
Inthan National Congress is in two parte. In 
tlie first part, they are requested to fasue a "call to all 
belligerents to annoimce an armistice and to place their 
reactive schemes of a Belter W'orld before the World 


XCDSuS’mg anu pt)ru«iutuiutj, W=iUUUUU tuuuaafc, UJC pwwa- 

cst dass of patladaTs”.(paw 237). , 

economic research. JiiQia is gtill in me infant 
condilion and Dr. P, I Thomas and Mr. K. C. Bama- 
krishnan desen'e credit for ibis part of pioneering work 


S L e — ounu oeioro [Jie ivorifl 

ana before a representative Intenational Committee ” 
in to second part, they are asked to appoint "a Com- 
mittee to draft a scheme of Swaraj for Inia. embodviag 
a comprehensive social structure.” ’ 

^ So far as ^cond part of the second suggestion 
13 concerned, Dr. Bhagwan Das hns not shirked wliat 
mast have been for a man of his nature, the unpleasant 
Jify of expressing his views on Hindu-Muslim diferences 
His loyalty to his motherland and to her traditions 
has compelled him to bold that the Hindus and their 
communal organisation, the Hindu Mahnsabha, are as 
respo^ible ns our Mussalman brethren and their com- 
munoi organisation, the Muslim League, for these 
oifieraices. 

A pronouncement of this type made deliberafelv and 
consideration of the question, is ‘most 
valuable ns we have here a diagnosis of our troubles 
toe trentment of which should, under these circumstances 
tm coinp.*iinUvcly easj'. In his view, the disunity between 
the two major communities in our motherland is 
only a phase of the larger conflict which bos world-wide 
raramcations and tlic remedy he propoew and the 
utihty of wWch every' man will recognise is the volun- 
tary surrender of greed masquerading under different 
fonos. 

Tbfa giring up oi sclfislincis and of grEtd is poerible 
o^y when man becomes tnilv religious, 'mien once thfa 
change of heart has come, there must appear a general 

for mutual peace and oi irientfahip as oppos»d to 
the ratsting one for domination and power. 

Tie only objKtion which may be urged against the 
remedy eu^sted by the nuthm would of couite be that 
there are bound to be parties or nations which will 
petsBt in their present atlihide. As the author has 
nothmg to say about the orpnfeation of an iutcniationiil 
jxdice or army, there is utter absence oi that fanction 
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of foite, ^hich is the only kind of sanction Bclfeb natioBF 
or parties can understand. 

Dr. Bhsgrran Das has anticipated this criticism in 
his Apologia -OTti which he practically opens bis book 
and from which the first three sentences are quoted 
below. 

“If any ^practical’ man sneeis at me, ond tells me 
that you cannot run the world on the baas of ‘senti- 
mental idealism/ then 1 apT>asI to ‘practical ‘ experience, 
and ask him to look at the actual remits of tiying fco 
run the world on some other basis. There is from 
end to end'of the Earth. IVhat further proof does the 
‘practical* man require? There can be no peace in 
all the world now,, but a Common Peace, no prosperity 
but a Common Prespe-ri^'.*’ 

The reviewer strongly recommends this book to the 
attention of all who seek a radical solution of our 
troublfs and in doing so asks the readers of this book 
to remember that'however long the period which must 
elapse before the world leans the les.son Dr. Bhagwan 
Ds-s seeks to teach it, it will either have to be learnt nad 
applied or our present-day cirilisatioi which has b^a 
built up after thoii'ands of years of incessant and pain- 
ful effort must collapse utterly. 

H. C. Mookebjes 

1. THE CHn.D, 2. PJECOXSTRUenON IX 
EDIfCATIOX : By Maria Monlefnori. TheQ:ioph{cal 
Pvbli^}i;ng /loiAse, Adyar, Price annas three. 

The Thecs^hical PubU«hing House has placed the 
fjchooU of India in its debt by publishing these two 
short, but stimulating pamphlets from the pen of 
Madame Afonfes-ori at a price which eaabls them to 
be in the hands of ererv* English-educated teacher. If 
in places she to those ‘of us concerned in them 
to fail In recognition of such living^ experiments m 
education as are bring already carried out in tbi? 
countin', it is probably good for u? to be forced to a-sk 
whether our experiments are as sound and alive as we 
had thoupt. Of the two essays the one on “The 
Child ’[ is i» be cspedslly warmly rccomnumded. Its 
two chief plea.*, for the child’s right to self-reliant inde- 
pindence. and for its right to the solitude of creative 
concentration, should bs pondered by us all in their 
relation to the actual practice of Km school*. 

PEAL EDLC-ATTOX. By G. Armdak. 
Thfozophkdl PuhliMny Houre, Adyar. Price annas 
eight. 

This booMst is written in the readable form of 
questioiLs and answers. It certainly raises the right 
nufstion.*. even though cna mav not alway=i coarider that 
it pivfs; the right -answer?. .And whers Dr. Anmdale 
provokes -s-iolent disagrc-cment with hi? ansTrer?, as he 
well mar in 'omo of the statement? on the relation of 
^fhica^jon to religion or to rrational defence, he will have 
done :j. ^Tilusblo S'-Twice if be force* othen? to their 
<ri7n. fonvricticn*. even if only to' themselves, with the 
clarity. And them is very much with 
wnich most thoughtful teachcre will find themselves m 
rcarty aarc'^mc-nt, and -they will bo grateful to Dr. 
Arundalr- for his erjest^ian? on sitch srjbicct* as punish- 
r-mr.pcl.itirj 7 j_ co-edncaf.tcn. The book can bo 
Vortilr roromm'-nded .as a basis for study and discusdoa 
m tr-or-hoTs’ Tn^tlinc?. 

M.sRjnnm Stefas 
TN'. 1I.\LAY.\ : B-j K. A. 

4’*-^' Indyin" Ofice, Knnlft I/im- 
• EAf.S. Pne^ Br. r-S. 

^r' Honorary Secretary to thc 
inaian Assoaation of Maliya states the poi^ 


tion of Indian labour there with enjoyable luciditj’. 
Malaya occupie.* an area little less than that of Assam, 
and 1931 census show the population distributed as fob 
lov.'s : 19 lakh? Malajim, 17 lakhs Chinese and 6 lakhs 
Indian. Indian labour is most employed in rubber cul- 
tivation, while Chinc.?e competition is strong in other 
avenues of work, even in clcrkdom the Chinese greatly 
outnumber the Indians by more than 2:1. 

What has been the economic condition of the 
Indians ? Wliat about their political status ? If- is ea^’ 
to sum up: administrative discrimination?, practical 
exclusion of all Asiatics from all superior services, in- 
oiffercDce rcgretably displayed by India, lack of organi- 
zation consequent on the lack of an intelligent interest 
oven in the matter of .*clf-pros5rvation— whence “the 
cheapncFS and docility ” of tebour of the Indian brand— 
Mr. Aiyer ha? ably developed them by means of facts 
and figures, ' 

His statement is generally corroborated by the re- 
port for 1940 of the senior Indian officer of the Labour 
Department,' ^ 181 . 15 %^, while noting a sudden change in 
the outlook of Indian workers in top* toward.? the u^ 
of creches and hospitals and matemih' bospit^s, and in 
the disappearance of intercaste dispute? and distinctions 
among South Indlcn.? in the worlring classes, he states 
that the Chinese earn.? more because he works on the 
contract method, while the South Indian worker clin^ng 
to the time rates g-rts a lower scale of remuncratica. 
The Xorth Indian labourer, howpver, 1? adopting the 
Chinese method. 

An informative book: but are not Indian Prohims 
in .Malaya past history now? Xcw times will bring 
new problems, and the present, is a time of mient flu-X 
when all iudgment has to be suspended. 

P. E, Sex 

DRAWINGS, PAIXnXGS AND SCUT.PTURES : 

A PoinroLio or 18 RspEonuenoxs : By P. T. Bcdd^f 
Puhlkhed by the New Booh Co., S8S-$0, Hornby Road, ■ 
Bombay. October, 19.^1. Price Rs. 25 only. 

The war has taken away the bottom of support from 
the practising artists in India, and the study of Indian 
Art is at a standstill. The abo’i’e portfolio is, theiufore, 
a pleasant surprize, and a creditable and a welcome 
venture oa the part of the publishers, and a tribute to 
the vitality of modern artists, who are determined to 
keep the banner of Art flying, and to pitch the etiil 
small (?) voice of Art to a above the roar of guns 
and of the beastly barbarity cff bombs. This is a modest 
collection of 18 paintings, drawings and sculpturc-s, ex^ 
cuted b}' a young artist, from Hyderabad, a product of 
the “ S^ool of Western India ” (= Sir J. J. School of 
Art, !^inbay). The works reproduced (12 in colour 
and the rth in black and white), mostly executed 
between 193S-1WI. claim to have made a “contribution 
to contemporary movement” in Ait. There is a very 
intonsting Preface by the artist himself and an explana- 
tory “Foreword'’* by the Principal of his school,- 
C. R. Gerard, which Kcm to contradict each other. “ I 
am an Indian Artfet. I live in the India of today. 
my painting?, I trj' to speak the language of our country 
and of our times.'*’ Unfortunately, most of the pictures 
£peak in the language of Gauguin, Alatisse and pjcoso. 
T!he Eu.’opean Modernist.? have undoubtedly many valu- 
able lesons to offer to the Indian Artist, but where 
the penetrating analysis ’and the power of a^itnilation 
of new methods of approach, and newer wajw of vraou ? 

It is as much sin to “ copy ” the manners of Ajantc^ 
Frfscoeg, as io copy the technique of Western Studies. 
Jaininy Roy has made certam interesting exporim^te 
in aramiiatmg the new “ways’* of the Post-Imprcssion- 
irts, said we imow of do be^r eucces in this line than 
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jtiasa of the late Amtita Sher-Ghil. Mr, Beddy’s irooisg 
of the Beauties of the Kaiigra School is not very happy, 
jc his 'Tareivell” (No. 12) he borrows types and 
dMpery'from Chamba miniatures— but displays a lameat- 
aWe ignorance of the "language'' of Indian Painting, 
nlhrther imder the pressure of his tencheis, or by Hs 
inclmation,— Mr. Beddy has more leanings towards the 
jirt of the IBest than of Ws own eormtry. The great 
traditions of Indian Sculpture are missed and caricatured 
in Us " Nartaki '' (No. 17). Has he been prevented, 
under the censorship of his oistinguished teachers, frtnn 


We hope the book will be widely used by scholars, 
political workeis and students of social sciences. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY OF INDIAN BIOTS; By 
Nakdemsr Brnn'ca, i!A. PubMod by the Viswa 
Bance Gnmha Bitkee, S9, College Street, Caleutla. 1911. 
Pp. 79+ii. Price Re. 1. 

This is an attempt it an analysis of the "causes, the 
consequences and the remedies of the communal itots in 
India” on what the writer thinks to be, sociological 
iinra and ple,ids for a “thorough reconditioning of bur 


making contact with the Masterpiece of the Andhra sncial ■economy and a recasting of our existing social 

A a; .1 — 0 — j. .A ci_i: a relations." , In spite of what m.ay be acdounted for by 

j'outhfnl enthiisiasni, journalese 'aad hyperbole, the 
pamphlet contains some good gener.'d suggestions. 


Benotenhuinath B.iNHUEi 

BHATOAGAB STATE CENSUS, 1941-TABLES : 
By Ramonlal K. Tjivedi, ^ BA., LLB., Bhovanogorc. 
Pp. 1-ISO. Price Pol mentioned. 

The Government of India decided on the limited 


School— at Amaravati, .at Nagarjunikonda, at Goli? 

His drawinp (Nos. 15 and Id) are oliviously BocKnesque, 

.and his pamlings, aggressively Gaugiiiuesque. His 
" Jfotiier and Child ” (No. I) is pBrh.ap.s the finest in 
this collection and absolutely free filom “ infiuencB.s.” 

The “Death of Sha Jehan” (No, II) undoubtedly, a 
sldlful compesifiem, is a vision through the borrowed 
spectacles of Jllodem Europe. One wcmdeis it Mr. 

Beddy has seen Dr. A. N. Tagore's Slasterpiece oi the 
same subject. His teacher may feel happy in the fact 
that his pupil h,aa thoroughly tlc-nation,alised himself,— hihiiintion of the 1941 census statistics; and in British 
but the vianas-puira of Hiropean artists is least qiinli- .Mia tabiilalion work is confined to preparing Imperial 
lied to build up the Naliomal Art of Contemporary Mia. Tables I— V, XIII and. 1(17, that is^ those relating to 
Jlr. Reddv’s te.aclier respects the hackneyed platitude: Area. Houses and Population; Variation in Population; 
“ Art knows no boundary.'' But Sheldon Cheney aserts Towns and Villages classified by Population; Towns 
with equal emphasis ; ^ Nationalism is going out; but, classified by Population witli Variations; Towns nvrang- 
fhore ti’ifi ohmis be a. geography of Art." There is an ed tcrritoTially with Population by Communities (Eeli- 
astounding assertion in the Forewoid : "Art in India gions); Communit.y (Eclipon) and Variation in Select- 
toiav is passing through an interesling experimental ed Castes and Tribes. To thes: may be added the 
stage." It may be news to some that Indian Art passed Provindal Tables I and II, i.c., area and population by 
the e.\-perimental -stage sometime in 1895, e.xactl,v 40 yearn Union Bo.ards and Thanas and Population of Union 
ago ! Vie wish Mr Reddy all aicces in finding him- Boards and Thanas by Communities (Religion) and 
self and in discovering the genius which makes Indian literacy. It has further decided to defer the fuller 
Art Inrfinii.— and let him in his next productions, happily tabulation till the end of the war, and so stored .aw.ay 
answer the qiieia^ which hlaiirice M-aindron had put half the enumeration slips. 

a contui^- ago “ Ait in India, should it be Indian, or As n result of his eliort-aghted policy the valuable 
.should it not bo so f" The portfolio is verj' well re- results of the 1941 census will be published nt a time 
produced nnd is a credit to the publisliets. Wc recom- when they will be stale, to say notliing of the communal 
mend the same to be placed in the shelves of ail schools proportions of the Hindus and the Muhammadana in 
in India. It should also proride an excellent Prize- copstitution-making or in detennining their reprosen- 
boot for beginnem in Art. fai'on in the Municipalities and District Boards. In 

K-WiNiiiKV.t ■ Bengal, there li.ave been charges and counter-charges of 
the syrfematic dellation of the other community and 
, n n . the inflation of one’s own commnnitj'. The Bengal 

INDIAN POLITICAL PffiLOSOPHi : Bp Dr. Hiada Conference at its annual sessinn at 

Holin C. Qangtdy, PhD., Shesln. Published by Kam la ]3„rdnrm under the presidency of the Honhle Dr. 
Book Depot, 15, College Sgiiarc, Colcutla, looJ. ip. Prasad Mookerjee demanded fresh census and 

4f4-f5ri. Price Rs. 0 only. ■ tret census to prove the deflation of the Hindus, Had 

This is a bakneed, workmanlike eun-ey of Indian the official census statistics been published in detail, it 
nolitical phiiffiopliy winch earned for (be author a would have been easy to .show the inflation of the 
doctorate from the Calcutta Univeisdty. -The leaniod , Miiliammadans in some districts. For K,mple, in 
author does not claim anv originalitj- relating to data No-akliali the hMammadans have mcro.iscd by £per 
or anv bold approach to Ure variom conclusion of pr^ cent ; a proportion not raached by other district 
i-oot combines die results of the m Mia nt tins censiK: while in some Thanas and Union 
nee ™iiI'ited'"hbQiiK of Eastcm .and V'esfero savants, Boards their rate of inrreaw is as mueb ns 80 to 100 
” 'iWseiertliit tlrirwiitings and rioncliBOns have hera per cent. Ill And this although it is an emigrating drs- 
B;r,,nder ortriM fact. Dr. Ganguly trirt. Had Table VI showing Birlh-phees been ordcivd 

fully laid unriCT eon DUDon. 1 eompaed. it would have been c,aT to prove tbat 

is often too -e p ^ n.T necs-non Xo-akhali men arc spreading ail over Bengal Biitpoliti- 


is ouiu lAju , 1 ■ ,.» gn mauv an oreasion Xo,akhali men arc spr 

to S to the^ Western, witom for comp,ar.ative and caMiim-econoraio reasons prevent the details being 
jie reiere to , , iutcrcslcd but non- p«bli5lied early. 

explanatory m, t • ,^refiil lor ibis. The Bbavnag.ar State i= to be congratulated for 

^ecialis- , a:. (],(, idf js is .another help- . deciding to publish .all the Tables .at the e,arlicst opportu- 

Ckonological prcc ^ ( 1,5 background of ni'y; and thus helping the stm'enf.s of sociology .'■ud 

fill fcatiirc and 1 - j. (he rerienver, the censn.a siatWies in- their stufc. The}- .ire full, wll- 
theories is A'„H,n-itv Doctrine of Resistance, rliMfied, and nirely printed. We must th.ank Air. Tri- 

rtiaptera ™ Dtoima (Law) vedi for the nice get-up. , 

Principle.-- o( Bimu ' - notes on “Matiya- , Bhavnagar Citv b,as ,a po-euhtron of l.WfSl; m.'ide 

and the , p„u(i 5 ,al .Ahimra. evoked grratcr . up of 33291 families. These 2.1303 oeaipy l,a.a.5<; stnic- 

Va.y-a- ■™“ '■ , (urcs or buiidinp, of which 6,303 are 1-floorcd, 6,187 are 

.admiration. 
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2-flooTct5, 2,716 ftre 3-floored. and 362 more ihan S-floorcd. 
Of the 23,203 families, as many as 10502 occiijn* one 
room only; G216 occiijiy 2-pom^. The number of 
building contoininp one family 12,012; while tjmt 
containm^ more than one family U as trreal a? 3^16. 
283 structures accommodate six and more fnmilie?. The 
normal number of persons per famijj' ia^ the Slflk is 
o‘I. The respective number of farailirs in Bha’.Ti 2 i:ar 
City by the number of occupants ore : 

^Tumber of families containing 
5 persons 0-10 11-15 10-20 21 and 

and under onr 

16^.50 6,001 530 ^ 79 ^ 

We can estimate the over-crowding, economic-status 
and break-up of joint-family ^’stem in the City from thf‘ 
above statMica. 

What about Calcutta? The answer is we do not 
bow. 

J. bl. Datt.^ 

THE DVAITA PmOSOPHA^ ATO) ITS PLACE 
Cs ’i’EDAWTA : Bp Vidv^n IL A^ lid/^hnvrndraehnT, 
mtk a jorctrord by A. R. Wodw, BA. iCanifib.), 
Bar-^ii-Ldvi, PrnjcroT oj PhUotfypb'j, .Vt/;orc Vrdvcn^ly. 
Published by the VnvjcTiiiy cbMyiorc. Pp.kS2. Pnee 
Re. 5. 

_ Vidwan Raehavendrachar who is a lecturer in 
PhiIa=ophy in the Mysore TJniversty is c profound 
scholar of South India. He i- trained cot only in the 
ancient time-honoured Punditic traditions bf Sanskrit 
learning but also in the critical methods of Wcs'em 
Philosophy. Professor Wedia who is now the Director 
of Public Iuptruclion'o: the My.^re Sinto rightly remarks 
in the foreword that the author is eminently fitted ^for 
the task he has undemken and accomplished with efficien- 
cy* The bool: under revdevr, which is beautifully got 
up and nicely printed, fulfils a long-felt want and is a 
masterly study of the philosophy of MadKvacharya, tie 
founder of Dvaita yedanta. 

'Ibe book is divided into five chapter* of which tiie 
first contains t Laraed introduction to the three systems 
of Vedant'>. ^ The nest three chapters are devoted to 
short espo?itjons of Advaita, Visistadevaita and Dvaita 
Vedanta respectively followed by searching analyds of 
each. In the last chapter the erudite author concludes 
that the phiic^phica! reflection in India has reached 
its culmination in the D^'aita Vedanta’’ and shows bow 
“ the best of In^an thou^t k prc«cn'cd in this system ” 
and how “ this system was nc-eded to bring the Vedanta 
teaching to its perfection.” He aba argues with co^n- 
cy how in e5r=ence Aladhvacharya is a monist, in the 
real cenae of the term. The learned author who is ft 
confirmed Dvaitia by birth and conviction has very 
carefully and creditably biyuj^t out in this book tie 
plii]o«)phical merits of Dvaitkra. Th? extensive Glos- 
sary' and Index in the appendix which will greatly help 
both tlie general reader and the serious student. 

While showing in the concluding chapter^ how 
Dvaita. philosophy occujfies the bigh^_ place la the 
Vedanta, the Vidwan points out the limitations ol the 
Advaita. seboob Ho observes that r^arding tie bow- 
ledge of Ultimate Troth, the Advaita granls higher 
authority to scripture than to reason whereas in the 
Dvaita, reasoning enjoinu? as much authority as the 
scripture which proves that the Dvaita justifies the 
pbiloecfpH(^l aenificance more than the Advaita. 

Another notable feature in MadbvaiiaTya in the 
opinion of the learned author is catholici^, as through- 
out his system, he recognises what is really valuable in 
other pHlosophies, on the other hand Sankarachaiya 
feds fault with other eykems. The Advaita praciic^y 
denies the world ond anmiuhtes tiie jiva but sccoiding 


to Dvaita, Brafitrmn 13 the pourcc of tiic ro^iHty of nil. 
The iiHthor then concludes that Brahman of thv Dvaita 
b ft high^T conr-eprion than Bmbman of tho 

Advab ftCfl Lwar of the Vi'-vt'idv.aHa and tbit Madh- 
vachatra Ins jhuj» fully reronriled r.b'vflulI'Tn and real- 
Lm in his Dvaita Vrdanta. V'e rannot fay how far the 
Vidv.’.rrj'fi conclusions are ^correct ami how much his 
rxporition will carry conviction to the Advaiti^tfi and 
VfcistadvflitiAts. 

SwAiii jAay)isw.AP.A?rAND\ 

TFf5 LEGACn' OF JKDIA : EdiUd by G. T. 
Garrati. BVth on mlrodudinni by ihr. Marquerr, of 
Zctlf^nd. Pnblv'hrd by th/' ClnTCiidon Prcts, Ozjord. 
Pp. 4£S. Price iOt. net. 

The dmcrent chaptora of tlii* excellent book haax; 
bf'cn contributed by writers ill eminent in Ib-ir rttpec- 
tivo liuK. such as F. W. Thoma-, S. N. Dn^gupta, S. 
lladh.al:ri«bmn and oth<'rs. The legacy of Jneja has 
hfcn well prefcn'cd and nolhiag better could bo present- 
ed *0 the reader within so sm.all a compv'=9. Every 
lover of India should read this book ju.*‘ to know what 
ancient India has be-queathrd to the pjes nt and coming 
generations of mankind in Art, Litomturc, Science, 
Philosophy and RcligioD. 

MEWS AND HEMEWS ; Bp Sri Aurphindo. 
PuofWici by the Frf Avrobindo Uhrary, 12 KondkhcUq/ 
Street, MfldrtL*. Pp. SS. 

Sri Aurobindo occupies such a position in the in- 
tellectual and -Tiiritual life of India that whate^'cr comes 
from his p^n. must at pnee be accepted as very much 
above criticiem. The revierrer of any of his books 
necessarily finds himfcif in an nwkxard and perplexing 
atuatioa. Praise bestowed on him would be considered 
superfluous and perhaps m'cn disingenuous; and an 
aajm 2 d\'crson would crrlainly be reparded as hostile 
and perverse. A'ct if an esay like the one oa Medifc^ 
tion or Atlrolo^ were placed before an average reader 
without disclosing the author’s name, tho Kcellcnce of 
exposition and the depth of thought exhibited would 
extort praise even from the mo.=t high-browed critic. 
Without necessarily accepting all the conclusions, the 
reader would iniheisitatindy say that the writer is one 
who thinks deeply and knows how to orpnss his thoughts, 

Tij'' book before us is a small one and contains 
some short reviews of books and etiU shorter xnews tm 
some topics. We cannot say we agree with all the 
views that have bceo expressed in this book; but being 
the views of a master mind, they are xmdoubtedjy en- 
titled to our respectful consideratiem. 

U. C. Bhattachaiues 

EXCAVATIONS AT RAIRE: By Dr. K. N. 
Puri, DjSc, DJaIL (Paris), Superintendent of Archceo^ 
toyy, Jaipur Slate. Pp. iv-^JS-^SS. Price Re. 1. 

This report of excavations carried out at Eairh in 
Jaipur State is of an unusually high quali^*. A great 
deal -of care must have been bestowed on the actual 
work of excavation, as well as in the presentation of the 
resulte. Dr. Puri hag offered several new Buggestions 
among which one is iii connection with “ring-wells’’ 
found in various in India. In his opinion, they 
may have been eoak-pite, and he has i^ered fairly 
sound reasons in favour of the view. Certain parallel 
brick walls have been eupposed by him to have been 
foundations of a serial kind. May th^ not have been 
parcel Kts of privies, as are common today in parte 
of the Punjab ? 

The brief general account of punch-marked coins, 
and ibe sumptuous illustrations which enrich the text, 
arc a special feature of the volume. The price is ,un- 
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usually moderate I and we Lope the book will ho in the 
hand of all students of archeology in India. 

Nibmal Knius Boss 

ASTRONOMICiUL EPHEMBBIS OF GEOCEN- 
TBIC PLACES OF PLANETS FOE 1942 : By R. V. 
Veiiy(i,_UA^ B.T. Published by Shree Jimji Obserm- 
tory, Vjjmn, Pp. C2. Pripc annas lai. 

This book removes the want now-a-daye felt by the 
computers and astrologers. The positiona of the aun 
and other planets and the Sidereal Time are computed 
ilor the meridian of Uiinin— the Greenwich of India— 
for 12 o'clock noon Indian Standard Time. Mr, Vaidya 
made the computations from the Tables of Newcomb, 
Brown, Jyotirgiuiita and Saivanand-Laghav by the late 
Principal G. S. Aptel The Hebacal rismgs and eetlmgS 
)f Jupiter and Venus are also included. 

. SuEiuD iuusBiTi Basu 

NARADA'S APHOEISMS ON BHAKTI : Edited 
by y. Subrahmnya Shama. Published by the Adhyat- 
ma Prakasha Of/ice, dd, Second Road, Ghamorajpet, 
Bangalore City Qndia). Pp. 12. 

This edition of Naroda's Bhakli Sutras contains 
Saoskrit tents and their English translations with ex- 
planatoiy footnotes of difficult and technical words. 

MAHATMA SHHI NATHUEAMA SHASMA 
AND HIS MESSAGE ; By Koyansmh Lalsiiih 
Thakorc, BA. To be had oj Shri Anandsmm, Bilkka 
{Kathiwttr, Indial. Pp. SS. Price annas /oar. 

This biographical sketch is dedicated to the hallow- 
ed memory of Maliatma Sri Nathuram Sharma, better 
Imom as the Saint of Bilkha. Mahatmnji was not 
a saint and religious teacher, but was also a prolific 
riter. 

Akanm Mohmj Saha 
SANSKKIT-EKGUSH 

NYAVA-IUTNA-MALA OF PAETHASABATfll 

MISM WITH THE OOMMENTAIIT OP EAl^-UJACmVA 
hntitleii the Navaka-batha : Critically edited with an 
introduction and indices by K. S. Ramasuximi Sastri 
Siromani o/ Baroda Oriental Institute. Caekwod's Orreu- 
tal Series, No. LXXV. Baroda, 19ST. Price Rs. 4-S. 

The Nyaya-ratna-mala of Parthasarathi Misra, an 
exponent of the Bhatta School of Purva-mimamso S 
edited here for the second time. The work was published 
for the fii^ time in Ghowkhamba Sanskrit Series. The 
commentaiy of Eamanuja who flourished at least 400 
years later than the celebrated author of the Sri-bha^ra 
is published here for the first time. Eamanuja, auffior of 
the Tantra-iahasj'a, belonged to the school of Prabhakara 
and still commented upon a leading work of the Bhatta 
Irehooi, most hosUle in attitude towards his OOT, 
bably because he wanted to go deep into the philosophy 
of ^ rival school. The result has been the nroviaon 
Of a synthesis and a real understandiag of the doctrm^ 
of the two rival schools, represented by SabarsMmm 
and Kumarila Bhatta on the one band and by Prabbakma 
on the other, for the Mimams^as who can thorou^y 
gee into their respective intricate and pbtle dettuls 
through the as^lance Of this unbaised scholar Ramanuja. 
Bhe pubiicatioa of the coramentary Nayaka-ratna is also 
detined to olier great help to modem scholars m their 
proper understanding of many technical terms o[ me 
Prabhnkara-mimamsa the pubtehed hterato on whieh 
is still veiy meagre. Pandit Hamaswami Shasta hM 
discharged his duty as an editor fiuthfully and 
the Vr-Slii of his edition by adding two useful 
All lovers of the Pun’a Mimtunsa Plulosophy are euro 


to be delighted at the publication of the Nayaka-ratna 
for the first time in the present fonn. 

Jatikdba Buial Chaodhcw 
SANSKRIT 

BAYANANDACAEITAM ; Author and Publish' 
er— Ma6/iadcs Bhagavanji Ganatra, C/o HheLh Gopatji 
Ramji, Pratap Building, Nyubhalbadi, Girgaon, Bom- 
bay, No. 4. 

J)AYANANDADIGIVIJAYA : Author — Kaviraina 
Pandk Sri Medhavratacarya, Principal, Aryakanyamaha- 
mdyalaya, Baroda. 'rranslator^Pandit Sri Srutabandhu 
Ji Skastri Vedatirtha, Upadhyaya, ATyakanyamahavide> 
yalaya, Baroda. 

Sanskrit has been put into use by different sects of 
the Hindus, orthodox and heterodox, old and modern, 
nay even by non-Hindug like the Christians, to propa- 
gate their rehgjous doetrines as well as to narrate the life- 
etoriea of various reb'gious teachers. It is no wonder 
therefore that several works have been composed in 
Sanskrit on the life and works of Swami Dayananda, 
the great vedic scholar and found^ of the Aiya Samaj. 

The works under review give accounts of the Swami 
in an ornate Jia\’ya style. I'he firat w^ark, the smaller 
of the two, is in prose. It presents in a brief outlme 
the story of the manifold achievements of the great sage. 
The second work, of which we have here only the first 
part in 12 cantos, follows the model of the ancient court- 
epic and runs up to the earlier stages of his career as 
a propagator of the teachings of the Vedas which accord- 
ing to him did not contain any sanction for later Emdu 
ritea specially those connected with image-worship, The 
work possesses the conveaitional characteristics of a 
mohakauyo* The last canto is particubrly interesting 
in this respect. It consists lof verses each of which is 
composed m a different metre the name of which is 
ingenuou^’ inserted in the body of the verse. The work 
abounds in different t>’pes of poetical embelllahments 
and some of the verses are really beautiful. In a long 
introduction in Hindi Pandit Srutabandhu Shastri, whoge 
translation in follows the Sanskrit texd of each 
verse, gives a sketch of the life of the poet and compares 
the present work with a work of the same name by 
Pandit Akhilananda. 

Chintaharan Geakravabti 


ARATI : By Probodh Ghoso. PuhUsked by Ihe 
author, I1/4A, Lake Road, Calcutta. To be had of : 
Lake Book Stall, 5lB, Rashbehaji Avenue. Price Re. 1. 

Short story, like Proteus, is capable of taking various 
and varied shapes. An incident, a character, a group of 
characters, a bit of life, a moment caught in a camera— 
eveo'thing may supply materials for short story. It 
all hes on the author’s mode of treatment. Arait is a 
book of slmrt stories. There are twenty'-one of them 
in aH, and most of the stories are told in four pagt», 
none e-xceeding five. A short story may or may not 
be very short. Its quality does not depend upon its 
length, is peculiar in these stories is not their 
shortness but that the writer has been able to ^vc 
within a veij' short limit each stoiy a deared shape 
and complete form. There is a laconism in the langu- 
age, style and treatment of these stories which produces 
an effect akin to that of an epigram in respect of a sen- 
tence. The method has its limitation. Short story of 
the sort must be pointed and as soon as it loses its preci- 
sion it falls flat, which has been the case with one or two 
stories in this book. But in most cases the author has 
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been snCKsinl, to ifit, in ^lo 0 Chhaj/a anrf , 

Shadow-”} the caajaJ remark of a feUoiw-papenger itf 
a railway compartment about only one death in the city’ 
the day before to a bereaved hufband presses in ^ 
fiash the tra^c irony of fate. Our elusive e\*eiy-daj 
life finds in the author a ^Iful photographer. Th^ 
structure and treatment of his short storj' is quite'^out'^ 
of the beaten track. He keeps his voice pitdi^ to 
low scale, proceeds with a coaveisatronal-'tone-and-i? ' 
content \7ith producing a shock to our mental jnertoes? 
or gi'.-ing a sbakc-up to our placid self-satia'scUon- 
The author does not appeal to our sentimentj his write 1 
ing rather (r/okos in ' us a re^onse more intellectual 
than emotional. In a Foreword, the reno^ed critic and. _ 
litterateur Sri Pramatha'Cbaudhuri, in r'ecogn^g tb^ 
merit of the boo^ obsen-’es that the ^ters shbii 
.stoiv' is a true specimen of realistic art. Because ‘of 
bte self-imposed restrictions; selective ts^e- ‘and. thd , 
absence of sentimentalism, the’ writer iriay-not'canl ' 
cheap popularity but he will be amply rewarded by tbd 
recognition of the discerning reader. ' . * ; 

S.\n.zsmi\KRisss.\ Lavv : ' / 

Wak -^kXm. ¥J^L M PW ' 

pado Muhhojjodhyay. PvhlUhed hy KaCyayarU Booly 

203, CornvaUk Street, Cakulld. Price Rz. t 
Bengali lite in lower middle. class society today 
like a stagnant liver—narrow, shallow and. unhealthy' 
Tnc autlmr presents Kerch a, faithful picture of it. Ou^ * 
hard struggle for esict-sace, oar bafHed hopes and shat^ ■ 
tered dreams hive been -^ivicly portrayed. Amiya enters 
a Railway office as a clerk and discovers there an ^scr 
lately different world, whose air is thick with fealou^ • 
and intrigue, fiatterj* and hypocri^-,' hurniiialjoa and 
anxiety. BiTwajit, also a clerk, himself aloo> 
from all pett}; quarrels and gelf-abomination, and hold^ 
his head high' aroidst the tribulation of Irie. ,His is 
noble character, convincingly drawn, that in^irss ouT 
hearts with hope and confidence and bri^ens up th^'' 
gloom. ' . 

B, H. Mooeebju^ 

HINDI 

^MEKA B.ACHPAK By Rchindranaih''7ayoT4- 
Puhlvhcd hy Yicvn-Bharali Pvhlkhing Hovee, 2, Colkfff 
Square, Calcutta. Pp.- 0'/. Price Re. UiS. 

This is a tran-'Jation in Hindi of Rabindranatl* 
Tagore’s "My Bo}'hood Day*,*’ rendered by a schoW 
of n-pute;— namely, P&dit Ha;'ariprasad^ Bwivedi, of 
SanlinJkt'ten. The atmosphere bf the original Chhf.k'" 
Brhi ha= been sldh'uliy 0 iptur:d,— thanks to the Iranria^ 
torV mrimif into the Bengali lanpj.acc and his command 
over Hi.ctii. The Poet’-'- ^or.* of how he played iruan*- 
from scfiool and teok rital delight in the world without 
vitfi it- cill of the Infinite end bis 'ririd piclurc of 
Cilcutm of the fvvfntie.* of thclirt centur.’ will c-nthmll 
r.rjy y'mg rmde-r. The book will be a more rjjtsbl^ 
S'-xt "for the rtudenf? of our R-hoote than the usual 
rdjrirkcd hioenplr.* *of a crcai man or woman, used hf 
thf^rr. ct p:f.-r.r-?. For Mcrn B^ichpen te a mod''! study 
in th- hf^rtri of a senritive child placed in the context 
<!f r;ty4iie with all it? *' impri=onmg“ interc.=^5 and Out'' 
kxjk. 

N'AYA HINDI SABITVA : By PraJyAchur^de'T 
Gi.ptd. PtiOljjhd hy the Sarrj^U Pretr, Bcnarcf- 
Pp. 5.1“', Pner cocc cfjki. orip. 

J.n-'Ta*;:r te, ro fJotibl, a Tnin-or of life, but no^ 
ir;ly rr.lv cd thnV c>f }l v.'r.'rn i" r.flcctM iii 
OK ‘yvi'ty. Tor, u. p-'.n^y *1^ trdtekr.own word^ 

'hwTs or \TCXI^ in Life tlnn arC 
V' *’ -'ich. th'.Tfforr, a fodcio" 

u htemtsire tjftiE lack? an iatepral 


character. Bub that does not mean that it has no value 
of its own. The book, under renew, has been written 
from such & standpoint. It attempts to interpret Prem- 
chand, "'Prasad,” Alahadevi, Janandrakumar and other 
conlemporarj' writers in Hindi for the' busy man of the 
world, who has neither leisure nor patience to sit down 
ia his study, but who is all the same anxious to keep 
himself in (ouch with fhe literature of his own times. 
Raya Hindi Sahilya is therefore, a handy handbook on 
modera Hindi literature. 

G. M. 

TAMIL 

ICAYATARAM— Bullsxd.' Xo. i or, thg Tascl 
DE e.tevipxi/ MAiin.i3 L'jrivmsirr : Edited by Rao 
Safdb S. Vavjapuri PiUm, BA., B.L., Reader in Tamil, 
Madras.' 19S9. Pp. xviii-^WS. Price' Re. 1. 

This is a l£.ricon of sjmonyras and homonyms com- 
posed in veise about the middle of'the fifteenth century 
by Kayatarar of TnevA,' the modem P^mesvar&m. 
This work closriy follows an earlier lexicon-Bivakaram, 
with. such omisions and additions as have been war- 
ranied by us^'e or lack of.it during the inten'ening 
psrioci. Tnls 15 fnereiore ciep;ndatijs ior fne voca’buiaiy 
, of Jt3 time. The learned editor has ^ven the other rer- 
gions at the foot of the page itself and added an useful 
' index at the end of the book. 

ABpKAT.^y 

mUGD 

KABAJIBAKI : ■ By A. Kayn Gopah Raa, Goyfir- 
. noTpd, Bezwada. Puhlkhcd hy A. G. Prm. Pp. 81. 
Price anna? ttrcfi'e only. 

, The above book is an e.xcBllat adaptation in Telugu 
Vcise of Bana's original in Sanskrit. Tnese poems ars 
of fine artistic quality and have beon?ff^ted in a com- 
pact and lucid form. Ln its modernity, fhe book en- - 
bancea tlie elemental grandeur and the clasical beauty" , 
of Bana. 

The get-up of the book is attractive and the poems 
cont&inal in it form -a very pleasant study. . 

STORKS FROil JATAK : By S. Suraj/ancrayoria 
Saslri. Printed ct Andhra Grandhahya Pres:, Bezuada. 
Pp. Ill, 

.Tim book contains five .rtories-h Tclugu verse from 
Aryas^jrais Jalchmalc in Sanskrit. Tnsse eterie? give us 
an introspective rtuuj' info the fundamentel traite of 
I/ord Buddha in his pre-births that contributed towards 
his creatnes?- The poems arc throughout elegant and 
digniSid. 

The present franriation is a welcome contribution 
to the Tclugu Literature. 

K- V, SUEBA Rto 

GUJARATI 

SHPJ MAHAVIR J;UN' VIDYAUA^ R.4XAT 
MAHOTSAVA SMARAK GRANTH : Puhlkhcd by 
M. G. Kapadia end C. B. Modi, Bombay. lOii, Cloth 
botmd. JuurKrated. Pp. 230.{-GI‘rW. Price Re. 5. 

Tftj* magnificently printed volume puWi-hcd in 
celebration of the Silver Jubilee (AJ). 19I.>IDI0) of the 
Mahavidyahy gives a short hte'-cry of fhe lurtitutjon 
which la5 fulfilled its purpose in entirety hy rending 
forth from it' port'd', docter?, lawyem end other pro- 
fr/rional younn men. It is a valtJabJc proof of the keen 
iTiferetri tak-n by ite compiler ia ihn crotinu'iacsj and 
maln^crjaaro of the hortel. Tfie confriljulion' coyer a 
■tri'le Kinrr> of rjbjeete and r.rr- both ir. Gulsrati and 
l^oglteli cad fu.mirij inteT-rting and iurtruclrve leadins. 

T/.o pjcfurw* break new ground 



FAILURE OF CRIPPS’ MISSION : WHAT NEXT ? 

Bv Peof. K. K. BHATTACHARYA, m.a., bj*- (Cni.) ll.m. (Loud.) Barrister-at-Lav}, 
Header oj Law, Allc^obad University 

Sin Stafford iviio came to India as a member of t’bjection to an all party government on national 
the tVnr Cabinet wiOi certain proposals !ms failed Itasis, ic., they were not concerned with the facti 
to convince the Indiana as to the suitability l^at the Congress alone dliall be ruling the desti- 
thercof. Tlie interim a nangements proposed by lUes of the nation. Cognisant of the imminent! 
Sir Stafford were not at all ealeuln led to enthuse i’®* to Mia they were willing to take in 
the public opinion of India, he did not want tn inenibers of the JIuslim League, Hindu Jlalia- 
tr nnsfer the Defence de parlment. tn any Indian , ssblia, Sikhs, and the Depressed classes, etc., in 
In all times especially in times of great peril to tl'c Cabinet, yet Sir Stafford in a fit of petulance 
a state, if the defence is whithlield, it is like fhe\\staf«l tliat what t he Congress wanted was th e 
taking of the heart out of human organism. He wictatoiship of the maioritv. wmcii would har'e 
after much deliberation was at last ready to (i inoiintcd to, acco rding to-him, tyranny IhUIie. 
transfer some unimportant functions to an Indian r pajority over the minorit y. Nothing can be 
who would be styled the Defence Minister, but iprther Iroin triitli, for when a Cabinet was to 
who would in fact have become a pupjiet of tiic be formed on such a basis, the members of the 
Commnnder-in-aiief. The Coinmander-in-Chief n'inority communities could have withdrawn 


will be virtually controlling the armed forces, 
operations, strategy and all that is virtually im- 
portant to the army leaving a few crumbs from 
his table to the so-called Defence Minister. 

The Congress Worldng Committee insisted 
upon giving the reality of power to the Defence 
Minister, but unfortunately Sir Stafford could 
not bolittio the position of the Oommander-in- 
Chief by one jot or tittle. If Gencral'i 


tireniselvcs from tlie Cabinet if they thought that 
t|ie interests of the communities they represented 
were not being safeguarded, and thus might have 
WBUght about the dissolution of the Cabinet. 
jNJicn a government is formed consisting of 
^embers of all parties, questions like tyranny 
by the majority over the minority, dictatoj'ship 
by one party over the other party or .parties are 
utterly iiTolevanQ If Sir Stafford’s reasoning is 


MacArtlmr, an American, can work under an /canwt, may it not be pointy out tliat the present 
■ Australian Deience Ministe r, it passes beyond! gavemment of England, wdiero there is a largo 
range of liuman comprehension why General/. n»>nter of Conservative members m the Cabmet, 
Wavcll cannot act under an Indian Defence t 1 >o Labour and the Liberal members are being 
Minister. If it is a question of prestige, all false ' tyanniscd over by the Cou^orvatives ? 
notions of prestige and dignity must be discarded SM has stated that the. Cpps, 

in order to instil vigour, enthusiasm, and idealism so got nothinp This is 

into the Indian mind, for Indians cannot co- .'uWlmvH^ The demands of the Conpss 
operate witli the singleness of purpose in wa. | w-ere irreducible mm.mum demands winch have 
eforts, unless they are convinced tinvt tlie war k . ui>'> .now been put forward by that great orga- 
Indin’ a's also Britain’s w^ar. Tlie Indians insisl ;nis.«Lo”- The Confess wanted o befriend the 

,n r . ,• ....V rpi,... j / fTtHtisbers. wanted friendshin with honour, but 

upon transfer of real P^'. T y do no 'B a-^ebnfi; 

want to play a second fiddle to the British gd Working Committee insisted 

Government. They want to participate m the ^ 

wwasfrcDapnts,ass nso freoinda asm n 

wko are convinced that they have got freedom m Govemors-Genial in the 

" Knts™ Z " f 2 i-b CoS 

by oven the bite est enemy of t e ^ mcnt it is oorreot. It is indeed lamentable that 

rcvolutionaiy. They were u, nan of the legal eminence of Sir Stafford could 

and the members of the orkmg Co p 1 realise the nature and character of conven- 
their demands very low indeed m “ot Lo,,ell in his book on Government of 

embarrass the British Government. , , v^gland says that conventions do not abrogate 

volence has construed as umlev ^ obliterate legal rights and privileges, but 
Sir Slafford. Uiey wanted a ’ Cbnercs^ m^ruly dcteimine how tliey shall be exercised, 
ment, but tliey did not insist upon t gr 1 superimposed upon the law and moify 

only to run the Cabinet. In fact, they hau 001.^ '' 1 
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political relations without in tlie least affecting be ren' doubtful indeed. Furthermore, there 
legal ones. He further says that by leaving tlie would be quarrels and jealousies and bid 
prerogative substantially untouched by law and for power and .siiprcmac)’ among those Domi- 
requiring that it should be wielded by ministers nions, and some of the Dominions may even go 
responsible to them, the Commons have drawn la tlic extent of seeking foreign help^ and thus 
into their own control all the powers of tlie India may be under foreign domination again, 
sovereign that time has not rendered obsolctcy If Fir Stafford really had contented himself 
Sir Stafford has not merely forgotten the with merely saying that India after the war 
role played by conventions in his own country, would be given the right of_self-dcte riTiinatlgii.- 
but also the role plaj'ed by constitutional deve- t o chcoseJ ie mwn form of g gmmn£nL.and ac- 
lopment of the six self-governing Dominions. . cdfdingte her genius and needs, there would 
Before the Statute of Westminster of 1931 wasyhave been little objection against his post-war 
passed, conventions curtailed considerable// scheme, but what is objected to is that he has '' 
amount of the Governor-General’s power. In already framed the outline, and all that he 
fact, the Statute of Westminster set the seal of wants of Indians is to fill in the details within 


approval upon the conventional practices and 
usages fnat were governing the relations of the 
six self-governing Dominions in regard to the 
United Kingdom long before the Statute of 
Westminster was enacted. The Resolutions mf 
Imperial Conferences of 1926 and 1930 definite- 
ly reduced the Governor-General in regard to 
the administration of a Dominion to the same 
position as is occupied by tlie British Kina in 
regard to the administration to the United Kmg- 
dom. It was not merely bv the Imperial 
Conferences of 1926 and 1930 that the position 
of the Governor-General was determined, even 
before 1926 the Govemors-Gcneral through con- 
ventions stood robbed of manv of their powers 
conferred on them by the .4cts. 

I cannot understand why Sir Stafford could 
not, on the analogy of the Dominions before the 
Statute of Vi estminster, agree to the Congress 
demand on the point that the Viceroy shall cease 
to be dictated from Downing Strert or bv the 
Secretary oi State, but shall haveio act on the 
advice oi the National GoyemmeK. 

If the Britishers cannot trust the Indians 
even at this great hour of peril; how can the 
Indians be expected to believe that the Britishers 
will fulfil all that thej' have promised after the 
war through Sir Stafford. 

Now turning to the promises of the British 
Government after the war, I may state at once 
that the scheme outiined is highly unsatisfactory 
„ on many points, because it definitely sets forth 
B (3 scheme of partition of India, and' as such is 
ool:, ’acceptable to vast majority of Indians. India 
NAne^t any attempt of ’ririsection. It is one 
whole, and any schenie therefore 
^ got such an idea must be buried. 

" ^^Ihanisation ' of India must be 

<wr sxir-ty. 

Usmfct, tlere’r Sir Stafford's scheme there would be 
2^'”;°‘ii?,j0emimon but a number of Domhiioiis, 


his outlined framework. 

He should not 'have forgotten that Indians 
are not enamoured of Dominion Status. Domi- 
nion Status in regard to the she self-governing 
Dominions might _be a great boon, but the 
Indians insist upon complete independence. 
Indians— are—Eocialhj cuUurajjyt^econ omic ally, 
and ethnoiogically poles ap art from t he people 
of thc'rix self-'governmgTJomjnipps as.alsqjipm 
Britain. Sir Stafford therefore should have left 
the- choice wdiether India shall be a dominion or 
not to the Indians as also given the Indians the 
right to frame the Indian constitution without 
any dictation from British Parliament. The 
obligations which Britain thinks she has towardsN 
various communities should not have been 
harped on. Even if the view is taken that 
treaties with Indian states are of the same nature 
as treaties with independent sovereigns (a view 
which is not held by the authorities of Inter- 
national Law), by the application of the doctrine 
of Rebai sic stantibus the treaties can be well 
modified at any rate. It is a whil-known propo- 
sition in International Law that every state is 
entitled to throw off the obligations of a treaty 
as soon as the conditions which preceded its for- 
mation have undergone a materia! change. 
Furthermore, no government can indefinitely 
and for ever bind its successors by any treaty. 

Sir Stafford’s scheme also does .not provide 
for proper representatives for framing the future 
constitution of India. He should have accorded 
the right to every adult of sending out a number 
of representatives for the Constituent .Assembly 
which was to draw up the future constitution. 
The members of the legislatures, provincial and 
central, had no mandate from the people in re- 
gard to this matter. Therefore, the preserrt 
members of the l^slature are not fitted to be 
members of the Constituent .Assembly. There 
must be a fresh election with that object in Hew. 
In regard to the Indian States it must be stated 
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priniTs mu4 Indian? by holding out to them, the. prospect of 
not he allnHcd_ to come. Only the elected re- Dominion Status after the war ? . 

ir'lTi! "W'ortunity by which Britain could 


hr allowed to join such an .'V'scinbly. 

fair btaEord laid stress on a phrase,' peoples 
of India,' which is resorted to by all (he iniperial- 
i.sts, but which is wholly untnic. Can it not be 
then said_ witli^^ equal appru|)riatcnc,'s ‘ peoples 


nave galvanised the whole Indian nation into 
defenders of Democracies has been missed. 
BritaiO-i aniiot morally claiiii tn fight for demo- 
t riicy and freedom while d e nying f^ Igjiiic'^to 
onEWth of human race. ExahpflilJ^nhan 


of the Lmtcd lynpdoni,’ for the United Kingdom precciiirnha'^i'cn at this late' hour if Britain 
embraces fwotife of Scotland, IValcs, Southcui could have set that example, millions of men 
Ireland and England. witli smiles on tlicir lips would have bi-avcd all 

Sir Stafford should do well in cool moments ’'•ihe dangers for saving their newly won freedom, 
now- to think what a splendid opportunity he «« frantically as tigresses do in order to save 
has misled in bridging the gulf of difference their cubs. 


between the Britishers and the Indians. The 
Indians ir'antcd Britishers to give cic.ar and un- 
mis.akahle proof that tiicrc was a parting of 
power by Britain in the interim arrangements, 
hut Sir Stafibrd wanted to nininfain slalus quo, 
of course with slight touches, till after the war. 
How would Sir Stafford like if liungry men 
asked him for food and were only left with the 
assurance that they should continue in hunger 
for an indefinite period after wliich they inighc 
bo sciTcd with ridh and plentiful dishes. Would 
it satisfy their hunger? Similarly while the 
Indians arc at this moment eager to share all 
the burdens and responsibilities of office which 
would entail at this iiour a liugc sacrifice of tlicir 
r manpower and resources, could Sii' Stafford be 
cxiiected to satisfy tlic political liungcr of 


fn the supreme interests of Britain as also 
of (he United Nations, Britain must accede to 
tile interim arrangements ns proposed by tlio 
Congress Working Committee, and simply say 
that after tile war the task of framing the 
Indian constitution is to devolve upon tlie 
Indians. 

The IVar Cabinet, British Parliament and 
British politicians must rcnlisc tliat at this dark 
hour— dark not merely to India but to Britain- 
—high moral considerations should only guide 
the policy of a state in regard to a country which 
wants to see the dawn of freedom immediately. 
Britain with tlic Iielp of a free India would be 
niorc effective than China and other nations in 
ciisuiing the triumph of democracy, by freein," 
fndia from British domination. 
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By AMAL HOME 

Editor, •‘Calcutta Mvnidpal Cazeile’’ 


I JOINED the Calcutta University Institute as a 
Junior Member in 1910 when I entered college. 
I had just completed my sixteenth year. 

The Institute was then boused in a detaclied 
one-storied wing of the Sanskrit College, opposite 
its present palatial premises. Apart from a hall, 
not a big one by any means, where public 
meetings were often held and debates took place 
some times— the Institute occupied a set of 
rooms where we had the librniy and the reading 
room, the offices, a room set apart for Committee 
meetings and a small gymnasium. Tne rooms 
were neither bright nor cheerful but that 
mattered little to those who gathered there in 
those days,— some of the briglitesl. yo uths of 
VTiisfUreroinisceaces were mitten for a proposed 
Commeraoralion Volume to be pubblied on the occa- 
sion of the Golden Jubilee of the Calcutta Umveralj 
institute in .IPll.— Editor. , . 


Bengal. lUao, in later years, proved their worth 
in different walks of life. They made everything 
up by tlicir spirits. 

Before, however, I come to speak of some 
of them, I must make my obeisance to two whose 
incnioiy must ever remain enshrined in the heart 
of cveiy one who had the privilege of coming 
into contact witih them,— I mean Gurudas 
Bancrjcc and Beaoyendra Nath Sen. 

I 

Sir Gurudas, who had retired from the 
Beach of the Gaicutta High Court some years 
ago, was our President and Professor Benoyendra 
Nath Sen, wlio taught Histoiy at the Presidency. 
College, was our Honorarj' Sceretaiy. 

In spite of all his eminence Sir Gurudas 
was accessible to the humblest of us. He would 
come very often, at the end of a long series -of 
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engagemenls that cron'ded his day’s programme, 
and sit with students around him and talk to 
them and, uiiat was more, listen to tbem._ His 
courtesy was unique. To him the Under-- 
Secretaries elected by the Junior Members were 
so many colleagues. He would treat us as such, 
and even when we proved unreasonable some- 
times he would remonstrate and not reprove, 
persuade and never press. Nothing could 
disturb his equanimity,— he was dignity personi- 
fied. Once only I saw him agitated. A play 
was being staged on tlie boards of fnc Institute 
by the Junior Members. A young actor was 
guilty of a slight breach of decorum, hardly 
noticed by the audience. But nothing could 
escape Sir Gurudas’.s eagle eye. He quietly 
left the hall and retired to the Committee 
room where he sent for one or two of us and 
gently but firmly e-xpressod his displeasure at 
what had happened. We begged his forgiveness 
but nothing could induce him to return to the 
auditorium. The performance over, we brought 
our erring and penitent friend to him. He saw 
•him and forgave him and never once afterwards 
referred to the incident. It was dosed. 

It was by example such as this that- Sir 
Gurudas set before us high ideals of conduct- 
He never preached. He would only sometimes 
tell Us of the rigours he had gone through for 
self-discipline. One such story I rgmembor and 
is worth recording. From Simla he was travel- 
ling down to Calcutta in the Viceroy’s ‘Special ’ 
at the end of the deliberations of the Calcutta 
University Commission of which he was a 
member. Along with him was bis son Sarat 
Ohandra Banerjee, who held high office under the 
Government of India. At Cawnporc or some 
such place Lord Curzon sent an A.D.C. to 
Guruda.s with a request to see him in his saloon. 
After the Chancellor and the ex-Vice-Chancellor 
had been closeted for some time discussing and 
arguing some of the problems facing the Com- 
mision, on which, it is well known, they had 
fundamental differences, came lunch-time. Lord 
Curzon brought the discussion to a close re- 
minding Dr. Banerjee, as he then was, that it 
was time he returned to Ids carriage and bad 
his midday meal. Gurudas thanked the Viceroy, 
adding, however, that he did not eat anything 
in the train. Lord Curzon was so suiprised that 
lic could not believe it. He asked Gurudas again 
and was told that Ganges water, which he carried 
when travelling, was the only thing that he per- 
mitted himself. " But how about your son ? ” 
asked tlie almost incredulous Viceroy. “He 
cannot cat, your Excellency, when his- father 
fast, ’ came the reply, “ but I sec that he takes 


some home-made siveets be carries with him.” 
“ No, Dr. Banerjee, I cannot eat while you fast, 
I shall 'have the train stopped for you so that 
you may get down and have your meals with 
due Braliminical obsenmnees.” Gurudas begged 
the Viceroy not to have the train delayed and 
inconvenience himself. But Lord Curzon would 
not listen, he had made up his mind. He 
rang tlie bell, sent for his A-D.C. and asked 
where the train stopped nc.xt. “ Allahabad, your 
Excellcnc}’.” " IVe stop at Allahabad till Dr. 
Banerjee has bis meals." So the great Viceroy’s 
' Special ’ stopped at I’rayag at tiic confluence of 
tlie Ganges and the Jamuna longer tiian the 
scliedulcd time and the son cooked a simple meal 
for his father and himself on the sands of the 
holy Sangam. Only after Gurudas had eaten 
did the Viceregal train move. 

One of us asked him if the obsen'ance of 
caste rules was worth all this trouble, as it seem- 
ed to us, and if such strict adherence to them 
was really essential to Hinduism. He said he 
know many good and honest Hindus 'w’ould not 
do what he did, and it might not indeed be 
nccessaiy for the obsen'ance of casle but he 
thought that Hinduism called upon its votaries 
for self-control, and he belie^'ed in such self- 
discipline. He laid emphasis not so much on 
the social aspect of the matter as on fne personal 
aspect of if. iVe never found Gurudas Banerjee- 
dogmatic. 

U 

Benoyendra Nath Sen was a scholar and a 
humanist. He was a scholar by instinct as well 
as achievement, and bis humanism had its 
springs in his living faith. A personality that 
seemed to live in a world of its own, j-et he 
exercised the most profound influence on his 
pupils and all those who came in touch with hint. 
.4s Secretary of the Calcutta University Insti- 
tute he was our idol. We could think of doing 
nothing of which he might even in a remote way 
disapprove. We knew he did not like students 
smoking, and none of us ever thought of smoking 
in the precincts of the Institute. We knew he 
did not approve of students flocking to public 
theatres, and' we would think twice before we 
ventured to go. We bad profound admiration 
for his learning, his idealism, his grace in doing 
things. We could never forget these. 

I have never had the privilege of sitting at 
the feet of Benoj-endra Nath as a pupil but I 
remember a distinguished pupil of his describing 
him as a " creative teacher.” I had often heard 
him speaking at the Institute or from the pulpit 
of the Church of the New Dispensation of which 
he -was a distinguished member. TThenever he 
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spoke, whether on histoiy or literature, philo- almost in tears. I ran to Rabindranath. But 
soplij' or religion, he raised the discourse to a what could he do? I ran to Benoyendra Nath, 
level attainable by' few. He was a great adrnirer He was more helpless than the Poet. Thej^ met. 
of Browning and his imaginative insight, aided I was with Benoyendra Nath when he called on 
by his critical scholarship, threw li^it on Brown- Rabindranath at the Tagore House at Jorasanko. 
ing’s poems revealing a new world of beauty and I remember how warmly the Poet received him 
thought. Of Rabindranath he was n devotee, and some of the things they discussed. It was 
if I may use the e.’cpression. I have known few a rare privilege. As we took leave of Rabindra- 


who have read his works deeper than 
Benoyendra Nath had, or entered into their 
spirit with a finer understanding and juster 
appreciation. Between the Poet and the 
Professor existed a bond made stronger by the 
love and regard tJliat they both cherished for 
their common friend Moliit Chandra Sen, who 
edited the second collected poetical works of 
Rabindranath and was his principal colleague 
at the Santinrketan school in its early days. 
I do not know who was nrore disappointed— 
Benoyendra Nath or myself— when a lecture 
arranged to be delivered by Rabindranath at 
the Urriversity Institute had to be abandoned 
for reasons over which we had no control. It 
was like this. 

I was then Under-Secretary in charge 
of public meetings and^ discussions. My 
duty was to organise from time to time nreetings 
rn the Institute Hall addressed by weii-known 
people on different topics. Shortly before the 
^u)a holidays in 1911 1 heard tiiat Rabindranath 
'had come to Calcutta with a paper giving his 
views on the proposal for the establishment of 
« ‘Htndu University’ at Benares. A contro- 


versy had been going on for some time on the 
subject, opinions being sharply divided in the 
country on the necessity and advisability of 
having a separate University for Hindus only.- , 

Ko sooner I received the information. I saw the t- ^ 

Poet, armed with a letter from Benoyendra ehuR T? tiWla W ant 


nath, he consoled me by promising to read 
another paper in the Institute on a non-contro- 
versial topic at the earliest oppoi’tunity. Soon 
afterwards he left for Europe on his famous 
Gilanjali tour and my term as Under-Secrctary 
expired (1912).* 

I have spoken of Benoyendra Nath’s “ living 
faith.” He bore striking testimony to it during 
his prolonged illness, which ended fatally early 
in 1913. For more than a 3 'ear he was laid up, 
—the victim of a most painful malady. But 
he bore ail his sufferings in a manner which left 
au undj'ing impression on all who saw him in 
his sick-bed. Despite the deepening shadow of 
approaching death the spirit rose above the 
ailments of the flesh. The room at his 
house in Mechuabazar Street (now' named after 
his Master and Minister Keshub Chunder Sen) 
was like a temple, consecrated to faith. Like 
a child he clung to the DK-ine Mother; never 
complaining, never faltering, he surrendered 
himself completely to Her will. He was passiom 
ately fond of flowers and music, and often would 
w’e take to him our floral offerings, and our 
friend the late Jnanapriya Mitter come and 
sing' to him his favourite songs— two of 
which I remember. One was Rabindranath’s : 

W nSr I im 3^’ 

the other was Dwijendralal Roy's ; 


Nath with a request to read his paper at the 
Institnte. I had heard a story that Tagore 
had been annoyed, some years ago, with a paper 
» vmmv Bengali writer— now a well-known 
Lrnnlis’t of this city-had read in the Institute 
Iverctv criticising some of his poems. I was 
f;, (L* he would never agree to address 
flcS under the auspices oUhe InstiMe. 
D klblndranath readily agreed. How htUe 

petty. 


•lA. was fixed, and an «: 

lout fo “ 


announce- 

circular 


He bad heard the Great Cali, he was 
preparing himself for it. 

The end came on the 13th April, 1913. I 
still remember the short and erect figure of Sir 
Gimidas Banerjee clad in his usual choga and 
chapkan, the dhort, stiff tasseHed turban crown- 
ing his head, walking behind the bier from 
Mechuabazar Street to the Institute and the 
tall white-haired Prof. Heniy Stephen nect to 
him as wc carried the precious burden, robed in 
silk, decked with flowers. The memory of that 
funeral abides with me. 


nienl wns ao , j^ucation Department of ‘TJis paper on tlw Hindu Univeraly -ms read by 
em.annting I ™'1 ‘ ^ -a educational under the auspices of 

rm'^rnnicnt of India f Chaitanya Libra^- Wth the kte Sir Asittosh Choudfauri 

the uO j teaclnng stnn ntweneo to ch^ir. Among tho52 prcicnt was the Editor of 
instilniion- ‘ jji the contro- The Mcdcm Uemevr, It W35 later piihbsbcd in the 

them to ^^ot'bedtegarded. I wag 

versy- Theban 



BARDIC LITERATURE AS SOURCE OF LIGHT ON I'lIE 
SOCIAL LIFE OF THE MARATHAS 

By PuoFF.''“on VACANT DINANATU liAO, m.a,, !a.!i. 


It is said that tlio literature of a [larlicular period 
contains a reflection of the tocial, political and 
ecoiiom’ic condition' of that period. Of the 
Alarathi Bardic literature, this con he said with 
ample justification Tiiis Marathi Bardic litera- 
ture has avo main brandies, ll) Hislorifal Lays 
or Ballads (Povaihij and (2) Lipht Poctiy 
consisting mainly of love lyrici (Lar(mif,l. Of 
these the flrst give description' of the historical 
eiiib'odcs of the time (tiie 17th it 18th eenturie-j 
and give a picture of the political conditions in 
Jlaharashtra and the patriotic sentiment of the 
Alarnthas. It is in the second braneli of tiiis 
literature that we find a realistic reflection of 
the social conditions in Maharashtra. These 
Lavanis depict Marafha life in iis true colours, 
with their glories and failures, with their 
strength and wcaknes'cs. They were composed 
by Siiahirs or bards who had no pretensions to 
any learning for an audience (for these poems 
were meant to be sung at the musical concert' 
known as Tainashas — q very popular' type of 
jMstime indulged in by the Maratlia gentry and 
peasantry of the time) which comprised of the 
simple soldiers and peasants with little or no 
education. Naturally cnougli the themes of 
faese songs had to be of such a nature as to 
appeal to the simple 'unrefined mind of the 
hearer. Episodes from ordinaiy life, passions 
and sentiments governing the lives of ordinaiy , 
people, offered the best themes of universal 
appeal. Tiiis literature is, therefore, of a truly 
representative character and gives a realistic 
reflection of the social life of tlie Alaraihas, al- 
though they may, not infrequently, contain 
exaggerations or flights of imagination, or even 
perversion of facts to some extent. Small wonder 
that this was the only type of literature with 
which the ordinary' Alaratha of the time had 
any acquaintance.' 

It is really deplorable that this branch of 
ilarathi literature has been up till now almost 
completely ignored by the Marathi scholars; 
nay it is almost tabooed as morally objection- 
able. No doubt quite a large number of these 
Lavanis altogether ignore the conventional code 
M morality and give a false impression of the 
^epravify of the Maratha soldier. But 

"i/ '■ hittoduawn to Fomith^ or Hkloii- 

‘tmds oj the Marallm ( 1591 ). 


before rondemning the .Maratha soldier for in- 
dulging in unconventional enjoyments or the 
Baliir for depicting jiietures of the same, one mu.'t 
take into eonsideridion the peculiar conditions 
under which the .Maratha soldier had to live. 
One could not iio.-ibly condemn otitright ilic 
Maratha soldier, uho after .-iiending tlic major 
part of the year on the battlefield or in ramimign 
ill the s'cn'icc of his motiierlaiid miderpoing the 
ligour and iicrilsomc hardship of the military 
life, indulged a little in the gratification of the 
sensual pka'tircs ivithout much regard to the 
conventional code of morality; nor could one 
hliinic a youthful widow, who in the prime of her 
youth had to sacrifice her spou.-c to tiie deity 
of war. chcri'hcd amoiirous sentiments in her 
afilirtod heart. The slackening of the moral 
.'tandard was, therefore, the natural result of 
the alwve factors; and if tlie Lavanis .abound in 
amourou' cpi'odes and scntimcnL', they reflect 
in some measure at least the true state of the 
society of the time. 

leaving aside the above aspect of this lypc^. 
of Marathi poetry, one may find in these simple 
songs a mine of information throwing light on 
the social condition of the time to which they 
refer. In the following lines I have attempted 
to touch only a few aspects of the Maratha 
social life of the time as reflected in tliesc 
•Lavanis just to /now the potentiality of this 
branch of literature as a source of the social 
history of the Maratha of the Pre-British period, 
Aly survey is but a cursory one and I have 
selected only a few illustrations at random. 

AIarwha Ladies of the 17th & 18th Cextcbies 

.A favourite topic of the Shahirs is the deli- 
neation of the mode of life, passions, etc., of 
the Alaratha ladies, especially the wives of the 
soldiers. They had to spend the major portion 
of the year in separation from their husbands 
engaged in militarj- campaigns far off from home. 

It was natural that they spent a verj- anxious 
time and languished and eagerly waif^ for ilic, 
time of reunion. Their feelings and sentiments 
arc picturesquely depicted in a number of 
Lavanis.- 


2. Monaji Bila kril Lavanva (Chitrastiafci Edition) , 

p. 76. 
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Tlie Jlaratlia society of the tinio was gene- 
rally illiterate; but ladies seem to have 
sometimes acquaintance wit’h aipliabets and 
could probably read.^ Not infrequently, 
ladies attained musical acconiplisbrnenls and 
knew classical niusic.‘‘ We thus see that the 
' Mnratba ladies were not altogether without 
accomplishments. 

Now and then we come across picturesque 
descriptions of the typical Maratha ladies, their 
dresses, their ornament and daily toilet." This 
shows that the ladies enjoyed fair amenities of 
life and also reflects the prosperous conditions 
then prevailing. 

Some Lavanis give graphic description of 
the life of the Maratlia lady during pregnanej-, 
the various ceremonies performed during preg- 
nancy and the superstitious beliefs cheridhed in 
this connection.® We also see that the ladies 
were firm believers in the efficiency of visiting 
slu'ines in fulfilling the cheiished objects, in 
superstitions and omens,' 

The custom of polygamy was in great vogue 
among tlie Marathas vdiioli often led to disjis- 
trous consequences and these bards often strike 
the note of warning against these.® 

Wo thus find reflected in these Lavanis a 


dashami) that the Marathas used to set out for 
the new year’s caiapaign. Prabliakar gives a 
pic.uresque description of this festival.’® 

Shiniga and Rang Panchami Festivals.— 
These festivals were also -celebrated with great 
enthusiasm and mirth by the llarathas. tVe find 
beautiful descriptions of these festivals, in the 
Bardic literature.” The Ranga Panchami 
Festival was also a court festival and Pra'Wiakar 
gives a picturesque description of the celebration 
of this feast at the Peshwa Durbar.” 

All these descriptions of the JIaratha festi- 
vals bring out the religious fenmur and devotion 
of tlie people and keenness to enjoy life. They 
give us an insight into the brighter aspect of the 
home-life of the Marathas, 

Then we come across picturesque descrip- 
tions of the dress, ornaments, accoutrement and 
equipage of the typical Slaratha soldier of the 
time.” From these we can see that the early 
Maratlia soldier marching info the field dressed 
in his loin cloth and with his scj’the or spear in 
the hand 'had in course of time developed into a 
well-dressed and well-equipped soldier. 

There are a number of other aspects of the 
life of tlie Mnratlias of the time depicted and 
described in these -Lavanis and a systematic 


rtvid and realistic picture of the typical Maratlia 
lady of the time, a simple, devoted and ardently 
►passionate creature. 

MmTHA FESTO’ALS 

This Lavani literature is replete with des- 
criptions of various "Hindu Festivals, whidi were 
celebrated by the Jlarathas of the time with 
great devotion and ceremony. 

Nagpanchmi or The Festival oj the Cobra 
Deitg.— This was a very popular festival 
amongst the Alarathas and the Shahir Prabhakar 
in one of his Lavanis gives a picturesque descrip- 
tion df the worship of the image of Cobra and 
the feast in honour of the deity.® 

Navaratra (Nine Nights) Festim. — "ms 
was also one of the most popular and important 
of the Maratha festivals; for it was at the end 
of this festival, on the tenth day (vtjaya- 

krit pod.% kavnnya (Chitoishala 

Edition), p. 67. 

4 Ibid, p. 116. n I BT 

5 ibid, pp. 15, 17, IS, •». Monaji Bala. p. 
Eamgorhi (Chitnifkla 

0, Parasharami Lavan.va, p. S2. • 

7, Prabhakar, p. 11. P.aradiarampp S1,S6. Mona- 

's. Parasharam. pp. -IS, 47, 60-Cl. Jlonaji, p. 51- 

9. Praabhakar, p. 21. 


study of this literature is sure to cast an illumi- 
nating light on the social life of the time. It 
may be noted that the sensuous and pleasurable 
aspect of human life is not the only theme 
favoured by these Maratha bards, but moral 
preaching, presenting the typical moral ideo- 
log)’ of the Marathas veiy often is made the 
theme of these Lavanis.” The ephemeral 
character of worldly pleasures and enjejments 
is tried to be impressed on the minds of the 
people and they are exhorted to strive after 
something that would do tfliem lasting good. 
Thus the Slaratha society was not without its 
code of morality; religious and spiritual 
solace was sought after by the Maratha soldier 
after he had his fill of worldly pleasure of 
happiness. 

I have tried to point out, in the above lines 
the possibilities and potentialities tills bardic 
literature of Jlaharashfra holds out for throwing 
light on the social life of tlie Marathas, I stress 
the need of exploring this literature carefully in 
this light. 

10. ibid. p. 32. 

11. /bid, p. 7. 

12. Ibid, Powada. p. 2. 

13. Monaji Bala, p. 170. 

14. Ibid, pp. 121, 122. 
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To \>rwi: nn oiwnnp mcol. it b- jinpO'. lb) \o ronmicni n:j event' of rvyn 

Red lolu^ of my fiorrov? nii{.'fni«linK iinporlnnce. O^ic event. lioTrrver, which 

For mercy to Hi's feet. orJi^lndotved nil oFi' w.iv the pn^r'inc r.wny of 

. r?.^ yfunUi^pharn) Ibbindninnth Tnijore. Th'.r; bt* >-o:ii'' menns 

Habindraiiat)* raporcMn Thr \ i^va^^karnli Qtif’rurlt/ of dvinc ^spr^•^^^on to n prt-'d •‘'Orrois-. Jiiit prkonerfl 
^ enn neither broaek-.n*^ n t:i|!:, nor nddress n public 

On Tagore 8 An meedne. nor write (0 Ihe vp:*^. So, on the Shnddha 

Nendal.1 Bobo in Tho Vkv„.Bh„ra,i 

Quarterly ’ Reddi, ev*Mmi«ter /md nn old .sitjdent of Sautf'. 

Tho'o who ivonl to Ret inlo tlic hart of Giini(lcv'« The ef ah"-,, "•-•re in a mnbi--crat moo^i. 

painlincs would do well lo remember one thing: that the Ijttmrj' ncmevcmeni of Tnsorc. 

Gurudev look to ptiiuljnE pictures iti a time when he the mfluence of hi*® pi'iyonaMy tint comtnapdw 

•had 'already C5tab)Uhed himself as a M-orW-ficure in dtentjon at (he moment; and ach of jw spoke of the 
the realm of literature and h'ld earned a rcogni«cd i‘«d «^[iapcd our mdindual hvw, 

place a? an oritdnal thinker in fuich profound hubjcct.« nfljrmalion of our faith In tiir values T.acorc 

as rclipion, politics, soeiolog}', cla; that his musical had stood for. 

componlioBs bad won the heart of ids countr^'men, laporc k among the ImTuortaU who arc seers 
while in the field of education his decply-fhougfit-out poetf. He summed up in hLS life the rich 

schemes and bold experiments had alreadv aroused of man thro\ich the ncK^. He vgave \ij 

a fijmpathelic intcreFt all over the world/AIl these Jh'^ vision, wilhotit whicii we might have pcrisiicri 
he had achieved before he took up the painter’s bru'li J. , iDOion in the .sense in which Valmib* and 
and colour board. Tvaljdasa were Indian, for, like them too, he belong'd 

^ ^ to (ho world. 

In the Ailarcya Brahmna there is n pofapn which . Tagore fncro was M conflH of national- 
Fay^ that the artistes self get^ "so.nkcd in rhythm.’' as and jntcrnatiopflliPm, and East and ^est 
it were, through his own artistic cfiorfs. For seventy' were blit parts of his Fathcr^s inanion. 
years Gurudev worked hard to attain that state and Througn a life given ulterlv to the worship 
he succeeded in making himself “sOaked fe rhythm”— Beauty, Tagore coui.acled the Light that Bhed beav 
much more than any olh'r man m his gcnoraljon. all around. Through Fong and vera?, story and ph 
perhaps. he gave iic glimpses of that effulgence. S.'infinikctan v 

* * * the outunrd c.vprcsdon of that yearning for the Brauti 

That which lends charm to poetry and clothes it which filled his life, as. the yearning for Truth fill 
in beauty is the same element which gives life to line Gandhiji's. Like the sun and moon, these two ba . 
and colour in art compositions. When Gurudev began ruled the firmamont of Life, 
to play with his brush— he was seventy at the time— Tagore was India's cultural ambassador to many 
he had already passed through tho travail of a grea^ lands. In visiting Santiniketnu, the Chinese Gencrajis- 
sadha7ia acd had attained siddhi in the cognatg spheres ®t»d his wife were p.iving their tribute of affection 
of literature and muric. He had learned the secrets of ^>ae who had linked Chinn and India in bonds ot 
proportion and selection and the value of timing and cultural fellowship. Amidst th: din of war, and the 
paw^c. 'piege are lesson* which no artist can do with- many prc-occupalions of a political and militaty m*?' 
w' in their turn become e.«scntial qualirits. No fbc Chiangs felt that their pilgrimage to Itoma 
haa quality of what an Enrfish critic would be robbed of all meaning unless thej’ met Ganchjji 

tyica d'lrect and absolute vision,” which Icfl^ in the flesh at Calcutta, and communed with the bnght 
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spirit of Tngorc at Snnimiltcton. There could be So hap- the mouth of the YnorfeA n it i 

pier expression of the faith that even this ugly ArmagedI ™ «ter visiting Burma, Malaya 


don will pass and the great values of life enthrone 
themselves in the hearts of men, 

Rabindraiiatli : As I have Understood Him 
In the course of an article on Rabindranath 


TT 1 Q,—, rwjuug nmiwx, iwajaya 

and Hongkong on the way, I felt as if we had relumed 
to my home in E.ist Bengal. There is a striking re- 
semblance between the Ganges and the Yangtso-the 
saine_ expanse of muddy, water, the same stretches of 
allural soil jutting out of water here and there, the 
same crmvded and humming market-places, as we are 
familiar with ia our own land, Gumdev was so struck 


in The Hindustan Heview Prof. P. B. Adhikari '!'c resembiance that he asked me to recite the 
gives an explanation of the unique attitude address to the Ganges, and 

Tagore adopted at times towards the current Vangtm I°pou^r“onflka Xr Xther“’'‘''^ 


political laovements of the day 

^ Politics have a lower and a higher level of stand- 
point— they have their universal and partial aspects 
The le^’el of insight from which Tagore looked at the 
current events of the day with no regard for their 
future results and wider outlooks could, of course, 
evoke no response from his mind. But for this reason 
it would be far from the truth to assert that he took 
no sympathetic interest in Uicm. He had, on the 
contrao', a deeper and wider interest in them But 
his interests were not centred in any affairs of tem- 
porarj' value or in any movements which aimed sim- 


From Shanghni we went to Hangchow, the beauty 
spot of China. The poets and artists of China have 
borne ample testimony to the enchanting beauty of the 
Hangchow Lake. On one side of it was to be seen Ihe 
famous Ling \ in Monasten'. .4bout seventeen centuries 
carber, in 204 AD., Hui Li, an Indian sage, had founded 
his monasteiy. 

During our sta}- in Hangchow I used to watch pro^ 
ce^ions of pilgrims going to the raonaste^' with offerings 
of flowers and fruits. The sight stirred me deeply, 
recalling as it did my own experiences of the holy places 
in India. 


ply at the attainment of an exclusive nationalism of , intellectuals and 

the type that prevails in the West m an aggressive Chma accor^d a form^ reception to Rabm- 


fonn, the dis-istrous results of which we are finding 
today in the bewildering affairs of’thc whole continent 


dranath. The venue chosen for the purpose was the 
^perial Tea Ch^ber in Peking, ^Ir. Liang Chi Chao, 


boutLy la tim uewuaeriuK auaira buy vviioie cymiueub t xv t> i 'i j . -i 

of Europe fe also of the Far East) and the adjoiorng IT 

countries involved in them His politics are far above “'“SL ' Rg- ’ i on 

any.snch low and narrow, level. Here. also, his .vision wL the an^tori oMbTleaM 

nations of today were lost in the torpor of slumber, 
Cliina and India were already well on their way to 
realise the best fruits of a civilised existence. 

It was during the reign of the Emperor 


reaches out to that which is truly of universal and 
permanent value for humauily at large. Any mea- 
sures, social or political, which look only to the imme- 
diate results of exclusive (and so dubious) value for 

any nation or natioM could not, therefore, find a w - u- . ^ 

rcsppnrive appeal in his mind. For ho stands at. a Asoka (Irat cultural contact was first establisli- 
hoight where reigns no such oxolusivene.ss generating ■ w„.p. ii,. i_,. |,n,mtripq 
discord and disaster. His politics are neither national, “ 


Under the direction and patronage of that great and 
wise niler, Buddhist missionaries undertook journeys to 
China. When Ming Ti was the Emperor of Chma, 
ICftsbyapa Matanga, an outstanding spiritual personali^' 
of India, felt the call to take to his Chinese brethren the 


nor even international (in its usual sense), but truly 
knmnhlic. He wa.s not unsj’mpathetic afc heart, 
rather deeply sj'ropathetic by nature. But "his sympa- 
thies are broader and universal, as we find it pointedly 

expressed in many of his wrilinga on the subject He . . , 

was not without a true love for the motherland. But gift of the Dhamm. Accordingly, ho set out on the 
this love issues from a deeper level of his thought and long anti arduous journey, reaching the Celestial Empire 
feeling,and is the outcome of an insight into the spirit in 67 AH. and made his abode in ^ lang by the 
of humanity and its onward course of progress. river. He ^vas followed by a remarkable band of Bud- 

dhist scholars and missionanea amongst whom may be 

named Dharmaraksha, Buddhabhadra, Jinabhadra, 
China and India Kumarajiva, who set out at different times between the 

Between tte two neighbouring, countri^. 

China and India, one to the far Bast and tne B„(jd|iist scholare, nbout 1S7 In number, amongst whom 
other to the extreme south of Asia, there are mn,- be mentioned Fa Hsiea, Hsiian Chuang and I-Tain. 

offinilv Pntidit, TCshitimohan I» speatmg of this glorious period, Mr. Liang 

many points of a t). p. Chi Chao said: " India taught us to embrace the idea 

Sen observes in 2 he 1 wa-tinaTaXi vuarteny . freedom ... not merely that negative aspect 

One of the basic lessons of the Mahabhcrala is that consists in ridding ourselves of outward opprea- 

the tragedy of the battle of Keumkshetra was brouglit j^d slavcij', but that emancipation o! the individual 
about by the Kauravas repudiating their relationship from his own self, through which men attain great 
with their Pandava cousins. Mankind being one human lihcmtion, great case and great fearlessness.” 
family, this relationship covers every It . Tlw Indian Ecliolara who went as mission- 

fe X"uX«»atingracc?pted’?he inviwion’ from aries ^ CWna in fee ancient timre contributed 
China in 1924 and undertook to recover the path of a great deal to the literature of China, especially 
fellowship between the two .countriw which his noble Poetry. 

predeewsora -in India had dKorere SCI era ren^ , j - ^ prolific writer in the Chinese 
ago. Re ™ SS of us the linguagc. Of his many works no I® than forty-nine 

arfct April 0924) we entered F» Raien, that great echolar and traveller, was a 
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disciple of Ziunflraiiva. When after his long eojoum 
in India Fa Hsien returned to China he found his 
master as deeply immersed m his writings as when hft 
left him. 

It was in response to the injunction that he should 
study in minute detail the life and habits of the people 
of India that Fa Esien wrote his famous work known 
as Fu-Kaa-Cki—s. book invaluable to all students of 
history. 

Jinagupta who went to China to^^nrds the late sixth 
century translated thirty-seven original Sanskrit worlaj 
into Chinese. His profound knowledge evoked no 
much admiration that an Emperor of the Tang Djmasty 
became his disciple. There is also the remarkable in- 
atance of Liang 'Wu-Ti, Emperor of the Southern 
Dynas^, who turned a monk. 

Hawaii, the Sugar-Coated Fort in the Pacific 

The $70 million naval base at Pearl 
Harbour on-Oahu, one of the Hawaiian Islande^ 
can hold, provision, repair, and refit the entire 
H. S. fleet if need be. We give below extracts 
from an article in the American Magazine 
FortiiTie (August, 1940) as reproduced by The 
Indian Readers’ Digest : 

Phyacafly, Hawaii consists of a group of ci^t 
handsome TOlcanic islands, with black mountains ris- 
ing dramatically from the fields of green cane. 

Oahu— the island of Honolulu, Waikiki Beach, 
Schofield Barracks, and Pearl Harbour— contains more 
than half the tenitory’s 415,000 people. Honolulu it- 
self has a population of nearly 150,000. The bi^cst 
idand is ^waii, whose principal Fort Hilo is ld2 
miles, south-east of Honolulu- Like Oahu, Hawaii 
produces .^gar; hut it is zUo fine cattle-raiang couii- 
try. Ibe island of Lanai is owned entirely by the 
^waiian Pineapple Co. 

Price is the basic food simply because the 
bulk of the islands’ 415,000 population is 
Oriental. 

Brought to the islands over t period of eijdiiy 
years for cheap labour in the cane and pineapple 
fields, Japanese, Filipinos, Koreans, and Chinese m^e 
up nearly 60 per cent, of the people. Tne Japaneat 
alone account for more than a tnjrd of the popidafion. 
In Hawaii, the second-generation Japanese grow two 
inches taller than their fathera, and their hea^ become 
shorter and their shoulders wider. But many remain 
Japanese in thought and feeling in^^ite of their en- 
hanced phydque and their tJ. S. ctizenship. If th^y 
were bom on U. S. soil before 1924, Japan atill clai^ 
them as citizens. Besides, the Shinto reliaoa implies 
fealty to the Japanese Emperor as a god j and the 
suspicion, of double allegiance causes the TJ. S. Army 
and h^avj' to look upon Hawaii’s 155,000 Japanes* 
with undisguised alarm. As for the native Hawaiiaits 
and pirt-Hawaiians, these remnants of the old Poly- 
nerian. race make up a miserable 15 per cent, of the 
iWpuIation. The Caucasians, who include Portugufese 
from Madeira and the Azores and Puerto Ricans ts 
'*■'511 as Americans, number 20 per cent. The whites 
alrrays called haoles (pronounced “howlces’*); 
b^ioles arc the undisputed masters of the land of 
and pinea^plcf. Filipinos, the latest immignmt 
ra ^ go^os by sailors: th^* arc lovrtst 
Ciinesf, who w«re 
unnsigraaU from the Far EmI, look upon 


themselves as superior to all later arrivals; a number 
of them have become prosperous shopkeepers, a faint 
beginning of a new Oriental middle class. 

Officially, the Hawaiian Islands became 
part of the U. S. in 1898, 

They were annexed by the government of V’ifliam 
McKinley wluch was then busy with the Spamsh- 
AiDcrican War and the subjugation of the Philippines. 

Labour in Hawaii has proved tractable— -but the 
army and navy would have vastly preferred a white 
labouring population to the 155,000 Japanese. The 
majority of these Japanese are apparently good ciri- 
zens and able workmen not addicted to Babotage. 

Meanwhile both the army and the navy shiver 
when they think of the Japanese who man the fleet 
of sampans in Honolulu waters. Last year, the navy 
arrested fourteen small-boat crews for violating the 
nil^ about approaching Pearl Harbour. 

The strat^ic justification for Oahu and Pearl Har- 
bour is that it increases the westward reach of our 
Kavy by 2,400 miles. Pearl Harbour is much closer 
to To^'o than the suspected outljang Japanese bases 
m the AfarshaJJ Islands are to San Francisco or Seattle. 

Oahu is fringed on all sides with coral reefe that 
extend far out to sea. These reefs are exceedin^y 
dangerous. . . . Honolulu Harbour and Pearl l^rbour 
have openings that Ifeve been dredged and d>Tiainitcd ta 
permit the entrance of big ships. But these entrances are 
easily covered from the gun emplacements on Diamond 
Head (to the east of Honolulu) and from the forts 
t^t line the approaches to Pearl Harbour. 

Pearl Harbour reaches into the island of Oahu 
like an opened hand, the channel to its wide and safe 
anchorage being analogous to a long, thin wrist. Out- 
side the headlands the channel is protected on the 
flanks by the jagged coral reefs. And the island of'< 
Oahu itwif is protected by two saw-toothed mountain 
ranges. Between the-e ranges is a trough, where pine- 
apples are grown. For the militarj' standpoint the 
trough gives the defending forces on Oahu the advaa- 
ta^ of interior lines : they can sit in the centra and 
swing up to the ci^ of either mountain range in a 
huny ghould invading ships be slighted. 

The ^y is present in Hawaii to defend Peari 
Harbour in ca-e the fleet is needed in other waters. 
The officers and men — a bigger concentration than 
ciista anj'where else under the TJ. S. Flag— means that 
cne-tenth of our present anny is on th* island of 
Oahu. 

Irileralure, the Mirror of Life 

Srimati Sarojini Naidu lectured at Bombay 
to a capacity audience on Febniaiy 3rd, under 
the presidenc}' of the Tice-Chancellor of the 
Bombay University, R. P, jMasani. She 
dwelt upon the special iraportancej in the present 
chaos, of literature as a creator of fellowship. 
■We quote from The Indian F. E. N . : 

'JTiisn all that was builded up b)* centuries of dreams 
of the dreamers, by sacrifice, renunciatioa and achieve- 
ment, is being de^.royed ... it becomes the function 
of the wnters, bccanss words can never be destroj'ed, 
to Yeep alive the flame of ^nius, to keep undimmed 
the vision and the hope, to uphold, before the eyes of 
a despairing world, the dream of a new world to be 
builded up by the writera and the poets of the world. 
Evsq when the whole of Europe was under threat of 
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destruclioQ, Tvhen waves cf hatred were passing acroea 
^the face of the world, the writers of many different 
eountrjGs,^ meeting in Latin America, declared that Aey 
had nothing to do ^dth the creed of hatred, with the 
breaking up of civilisation, and proclaimed ns a living 
creed the international fellowship of (hose of all nations 
and races who will not let the world die if words can 
save it. And what can save the world save words ? 




She spoke of the great books vfliich are the 
heritage of India. 

The ideas which the great Epics enshrined were 
not original with their authors but drawn out of the 
dream of the people of (hose times. “The wind must 
blow before the rcolian ha^ makes music.” Poets 
cannot be independent of their age and their surround- 
ings. The writer cannot create out of nothing. What- 
ever he UTites about is drawn from life, “life made 
eternal by the magic glamour of his words.” If we 
want to know a period it is not to the historian that 
we go but to the living word that recreates the past. 

The purpose of literature, is not only to add to 
knowledge but also to make a great affirmation of the 
unity of human life, of human fellowship, no matter 
how much at variance, how much in conflict, the outer 
differences^ may be. 

That is the purpose of literature, to give, iircgiec- 
tive of nation and creed, the sense of fellowship with 
everj' great thouglit, great word) and great deed in the 
world. 

And the fellowship of writers has to be more than 
international; they have to be for all times, not limited 
to flieir own generation. 

The minds raiLst be one though the tongues may 
be many; the message must be one, ^ough the fonns 
may be manj’. fellowship must be one though human 


Sir Stafford Cripps’ Indian Visit 
In the course of an article on Sir Stafford 
aipps TOit to India in Th Twentieth Century 
Dr, M. R. Jaynkar observes : 

liie pr^nt war situation is however such that 
laduM realise 'that they .alone can defend India 
provided Ihry are convinced that in doing so they are 
oghtjDg their way to their own freedom. We often 
hear t|mt_ even wiUiout Indians’ willing co-operation, 
JiQgland IS obtaining India’s best support in men 
material and money. No less a person than the Duke 
of Devonshire, who occupies the responsible and e.xalted 
office of Undor-Secretaiy of State for India, has wiced 
this heresy. No foreign country ruling over India can 
obtain the best out of her people, lyccept with their 
willing co-operation and in the ultimate achievement 
-of victory their moral support is worth a great deal 
more than their men and money. The spectacle of 
the noble reastance offered by the Filipinos in the face 
® contrasted with the debacle at Singapore 

and Malaya, illustrates this obvious fact. It has recent- 
ly come to light that nearly eight lakhs of Indians 
desir^ to form an armed volunteer corps in Malaya 
m defence of the land. The proposal was turned down, 
when every resident there, the pigment in whose skin 
was less than theirs, was allowed to bear arms. In a 
recent issue, the London rimes obsen'ed that “India 
was m about the state of militaiy preparedness she 
was m eighteen months ago.” 

Time after time, the offer of Indians to form 
an armed Home-Guard Corps has been ruthless- 
ly turned down. The most recent illustration 
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’is ilie Hon: Dr.' KuMru’s reblution" in tlie . 
Council of Slate rc)eotai by Goveminent. 

The Commander-in-Chid oSered .the acuse that 
there was not a suiEcieat number of inslructois nor 
sufficient equipment to promote such a step. It Tvas 
a disingenuous plea, as he must have known. In 
of need, such as India is now passing through, the 
beginning has to be mode with insufficient iraplemenin 
and materials. _Is it not now well-known that, in certain 
self-governing^ countries forming a p'art-of -the Bntish 
ConunoDweBlth, in the absence of an adequate supply 
of fire-arms, citiien armies had to be tramed with the 
aid of broomsticks and that in London itself, when 
Mr. Eden began his endeavour of L. D. V., no 
a person than ffis Majesty' the King ofiered-'his/belp 
by putting at Mr. Eden’s disposal his private store of 
fire-arm? to 'make up the deficiency? ' 

It hurts the Indian citizen to be told, in and out 
of season, that he' will not be permitted to bear arms, 
when he taows that certain Indian communities, for 
the mere fact’ that they have a whiter skin and claim 
a kind of ancestral connection with Britain, are allowed 
to enlist in large cumbers. One sees, in recent times, 
members of such communities boastfully etnitting 
about in khaki uniforms, trying to exact a kind of 
servile admiration from less fortunate' Indians. Con- 
fronted on all sides %ith such a humiliating spectacle, 
the Indian naturally asks himself : Are race hauteur 
and excluavencis still the guiding principles of British 
rule, and is it so, dc' spits of all that has happened in 
Malaya and Burma ? Does the British Government 
in India still believe in complexion being a passport to. 
valour and courage ?” I have not found anything so 
injurious to Indian self-respect as to be told that, 
when the contingencj* arises, Indians would be defend- 
ed by white men and not by their brown brethren, 
that, when the Indians’ hearths and homes, wives and 
sisters arc threatened with attack, England wjU arm 
none but white men to defend them. This is canyjng 
the theory of the white man’s burden to the extreme 
of a ridiculous superstition. It hurts the Indian in the 
tendcrest spot. 

It was a cruel thing to disarm India 150 years 
ngo. It was still more cruel to keep alive that embargo 
during intervening years, but it is the cruellest joke 
tliat, even when the enemy is knocking at India’s door 
and ail phantasies about the white man being superior 
in valour and courage are being daily exploded and 
tom to pieces by rtc:nt occuTrences, the Brili^ Govern- 
ment in India still fondly clings to these woni-out 
heresies. 

Japan’s Preparation 

rAc New Review obsen^es : 

Japan prepared her war with cunning sagacity and 
fcchnicai fkil); had rehearsed and perfected her 
tactics and nenpon-s in the China Incident, she had 
drilled her soldiers with Spartan austerity, ihe limed 
Sitr attack with tre^rheroas alertness. An anal^’sis of 
tlu military factor=i of her successes may tench us many 
a IfS'-on and abo dl-ipatc a fatalist impression of their 
iHicg^invincible. 

, Firvt of all, Japan has up to now enjoyed the 
ao\an{jgf of having ianer Hq'> of communications; Ac 
atutekfd nrighbolinnjr countri-.«. British and American 
-roop* have lo rc.arh far away battlefields and move 
^ oag o'lUr j'jna*'. J.apan's afk.antagc i'?, hotrct'cr, not 
3.<ibya vhicb fhe c.'m reach in a 
ri.i3p=; Snve to go round the Cape 
• QTi' sr-tr an Italian jhip cm dump on ih^ 


Libyan coast as much as ten Bhitkli ehips. One must 
oko note that Japan timed her attack for a moment ; 
when a recent renewal of the submarine campaign cut) 
dovra the Allied ehipping resources for the time being.. 

' On the other hand, Japan profited by the element 
of initial surprise which hampered a prompt Allied 
countermove, brought her forces on the battle-fielda 
of her choice and gave her- the initiative of imposing 
her strategic plan. She ako kept the advantage of unity 
in Command which the Allies took time to attempt and 
which they could not fully realise all along the line, 

A third factor of the Japanese iriiccess lies in the 
extnto^inaiy mobdity of their shock troops" in. land 
operations. These troops have been picked with care 
(between 300,000 and ^,000) and trained with totaH- 
tarian harshness. They do away with anji;hiDg that can 
embarrass their movements, thry reduce. their clothing, 
commissariat and equipment to bare Decenaries, they 
rely on lightning marches through imppssible places. 
Such a mobility jrields best results on islands which can 
be invaded from many points at a time and against 
fronts which are not continuous; it can be counter- 
checked will) success on continental tracts of land. 
Moreoi'er, it has failed to break through compact 
defence worla such as General MacArthur planned and 
executed in the Bataan Peninsula. 

Thanks to their treacherous surprise, their inner 
lines of communication, their extreme mobilitj^, the 
Japanese could always choose their battlefields, jinpose 
their plan, and throw in more men and material, better 
trained men and more suitable material than tbs Allies; 
they did so because the same factors allowed them to 
..secure local master}’ on sea and in the air. Their suc- 
cess do not lend suppoH to the fancy that they' "are 
in^nocible or that they have uniformly superior equip- 
ment; on the other hand, their fleet and air force have 
shattered any complacent contempt of them. Thefr 
Zero Ftghien arc formidable weapons to which insuffi- 
ciently prelected bombers will succumb and they proved 
superior to most of the Allied filters which were avail- 
able in the Far East up to early March. Their Navy is 
also stronger, faster and better armed than was generally 
supposed. ‘The Little Men of the East’ are redoubt 
able adversaries. 

Automobile Industry in India 

But for the Government’s attitude the 
army ^'ould have now got supplies of the 
country’s o^ti motor vehicles. In the course 
of an article under the above caption Semee 
and Cvltwe obsen^es : 

present helpless situation with regard to a rital 
war industr}' has been prccjpitatod in such a manner 
and during such a period as will be of benefit neither 
to England nor to India. In the belligerent countries, 
a large number of motor car factories have bsen con- 
vorled into workshops for the manufacture of armaments 
and general militai}' stores. Britain for two 5 'cars after 
the cIo'C of the war may not be able to rc-equip all her 
factories for the manufacture of motor vehicles. And 
when she begins to manufacture on the old scale, she 
will have to arpply her ovra wants fust before she 
^Ic to C-xport. Germany and other continental manu- 
facturers for the same reason may not be able to export 
automobihs for another five years. The United States 
of America is the only country which will benefit by 
the pre-enf. imp.asse. American manufacturers are in- 
crearing their assembly plants in India. A certain truck 
manufacturing company of America is, it is rumoured, 
hiking ftpps'fo .«ct up a plant for the manufacture of 
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commcrcinl truck? in this countO'. An AmericaTi firm, 
the Firestone Tyre Mnnufncturing Company, has Just 
started n l 3 'ro factor}' in Bombay. There is alreadj* the 
Dunlop Tyre Company with their factory near Calcutta. 

Governnient refusal to help ims meant not 
only a distinct economic and strategic loss to 
the country but also sacrifice of a singularly 
favourable opportunity for cstnblisliing the 

industo"' 

In normal times motor veliiclcs are cold in India 
at more than double the actual cost of production in 
the coimtrj' of manufagtiirc. During and for two or 
three years after tfie war the prices are Jikelj* to soar 
much higher. 

The necessit}' of a policy has been foigottcn by our 
rulers when troublous times arc gone. The poli( 5 ’’iieed 
not be a loag«tcnn one; what is ViTinted is the intensity 
of feeling for a real drive. The statement of hir. Amerj', 
the Seerctarj* of Stale for India, that production of 
automobiles was not desirable at the present moment 
in India, appears to betray the sentiment that he is more 
afriud of the manufacture of automobiles in India by 
Indians than of a foreign aggression, The attitude of 
the British GoveTfiTnent would be amply clear from the 
following statement by Mr. Arthur Moore, editor of the 
“ Last year when I pleaded with him (I^rd 
Beaverbrook) m London to let us have, or at least to let 
the Americans send us raacbme tools and €.\'perts to 
build up belated war indiistt}* in the East, and to send 
us flircnift for training on a large scale, he replied in a 
short sentence of six words and thirteen letters which 
I shall never forget. He said, ‘I'd be mad to do itl’ 
It sounded like a knell in my cars. I knew then (hat 
r was listening to the death sentence of many brave 
men.’’ 



Is Dispeneing: Manufacturing ? 

S. N. Biswas observes in fhe Indian Eadent 
Chejrnst : 

The registration of dealers under the Sales Tax Act 
has been going on. Some dispensing chemists and drug- 
gists have been registered as manufacturers. According 
to Concise (^ford Dictionai}', “Manufacture” means 
“Work up (material) for use, produce (articles) by 
labour especially oh large scale.” Manufacture is mak- 
ing of finished goods such as shoes, fumituns, dresses, 
clothes, etc. The word manufacture both in its oonnota- 
tien and denotation, conveys to the mind the sense of 
large scale production and repetition of the same proces5 
or processes over and over again. Dispensing is indivi- 
dualist work. Dr. George L. IVebster of the Illinois 
College of Pharmacy, in an article in the I5th August, 
I&IO issue of the N. A, E. D. Journal, declares that as a 
nractitiooer of lus profession the pharmacist is an in- 
dividualist. “This is necejsai}* b.v the ven; nature of 
his service,” he says, ‘‘just .as each prescription wnttep 
bv a physiclin is an individual medication for a parh- 
ciibr set of symptoms, so each prescription filled by the 


pharmacist demands liis immediate personal supenisioa, 
Tlie filling of prescriptions cannot be done on an assem- 
bly line. Each represents a special problem demanding 
the full attention of the indiridual from its beginning 
until it is ready for the patient. That is to saj*, phar- 
macists or our Indian chemisb and druggists are indivi- 
dualists like other profesrionnl men. In the above quo- 
tation mark the words, ‘ individual medication,” "im- 
mediate personal supendsion,” “not on an assembly 
line,” “special problem,” etc. 

Manufacture is mass production in which 
assembling or the joining together of different 
parts of an article produced by machinei}^ is 
involved. 

Dispensing is individual work, it is part and parcel 
of pharmaceutics or pharmaceutical chemistr}'. It has 
been confound with manufacturing because the prafes- 
rional character of the work has been lost sight of. 
earnestly ^peal to Mr. E, IV. Holland, (lie (iommerci.il 
Tax Commi^oner, for having this question thrash^ 
out before retail dispensing chemists and druggists are 
made liable to pay the Sales Tax, solely on the ground 
of their being considered .ns manufacturers. 




Why are Indians so Poor ? 

S. Chandrasekhar ^-ritcs in part in the Am: 

To my way of thiaking the issue is Dcither odc of 
underpopulation aor overpopulation but pureJy one of 
povertj’—the erme of the Indian ccononac problem. I 
Jim ail fn favour of cultivating tiie email family Mbits. 
But, greatly welcome as a reduction of the birth rate 
would be. any undue and disproportionate insLstence on 
*uch a factor would be side-tracking real issue of 
the very low level of Imng of the Indian people. This 
poverty is, of course, not due to any apparent increase 
in numbers, but is the result of underproduction and 
maldirtribution, which are an intregal part of the badly 
organized, imperiali.rt-cum-capitalisi e.xploitation of tho 
eoirntr}*. A chronic state of underemployment, unem' 
ployment and an inequitable mode of distribution art? 
the kejmotfic to that economic sj-rtetn. And, poverty 
being the core of the problem, what then is the remedy : 
Is it in the reduction of numbers or is it in better prev 
duction and a better sj'stem of economic development f 
“If, as the foregoing anaJyas sugg^s, the populadoi^ 
problem is one of underproduction and nmldistributioQf 
why is there no attempt made to solve it ? 

Obnously, no such attempt couid bs made; for anf 
such real and perhaps radical approach to the problem 
would be bound to come into conflict with the cfo/ix? 
QUCh-^tho existing politico-economic sjwtcm that fetter? 
India. Tne British GovcraiaeDt by following for ?• 
centui^’ and a half a general Q'stem of ill-baknccd taxa" 
tion ana feudal land revenue pofley; by destrojung 
handicrafts and tillage industries, leading the peasant 
unemployed for four months in the year without anf 
EuMdiao' occupation; by denying for decades fcdia*? 
right to foster indigenous enterprise; by economic de* 
■vices such as “imperial preference”; by undue help V> 
British interests to acquire predominance in Indian 
economic life; by a top-hsavy bureaucratic administia' 
tion; bv' setting up a high seals of salaries to membe^ 
of the imperial serriecs, mostly of British birth and 
domicile; by maintaining an expensive array to fight 
Britain’s foreign wars at the e-tpenss of the iidian tmC- 
psyer; by re^arly “draining” India’s wealth for what 
are called “Home charges”; by creating conditioi^ 
that cau'c conflict among different sections of Indians 
population; by all the devious and diverse i^uhremenfs 
of the British Tinancs Capital; and, above ^1, hy 
briaeing shout a psychologcal sense of inferiority Ti~ 
suiting in a feeling of fnistration— has been responribi® 
for the distre=sing state of affairs in the econonuc Kve? 
of India’s teeming millions. 

Added to these, of course, on the other ride, are th® 
evil gorfal cmlQ-m? and obscurantist relipous beliefs 
which, apart from the general harmful effects, cost th® 
Indian prrople in terms doliais quite a bit. 


Fighting Fish of Siam 
, The following paragraphs are reproduce^^ 
from The Aoics Review : 

^ porifioa luilogou* to pf 
^^‘Rht,nc ffVg of £.5n. 


The fights between these fi.=h, which are held under 
recogmsed rules snd are superintended by qualified 
umpires, are still as popular there today as was cock- 
fighting in this countij' a hundred years ago. 

The fish fights are promoted with time-honoured 
pomp and ceremony. The ma consists oi a glass bowl 
suspended from a rafter so that it swings s^ime 4 ft. 
from the floor. The promoters, backers, bookies, touts, 
arrange themselves round the bowl, seated on benches 
or cushions, while deck-chairs accommodate the con- 
proffsrional patrons of this sport. 

The fight itself is suSciently lurid apart from the 
general pandemonium which rages while it is in progress. 
The contestants are placed by means of small nets in 

Tvig unii almuA 'aatcMA'iy ■tViy tiSjgug?:. 

“VTith gill-covers and every fin fully extended, the 
belligerents clos? with each other, each tearing the rival’p 
fins fo tatters, so that at the close of a round even the 
winner is seldom able .to fight again, and is only fit to 
bs relegated to the stud. 

The fightmg fish is e.xccediDgly _hardy. and flourishes 
in almost stagnant water. It is 2 in. to 3 in. long, and 
the male exhibits brilliant metallic colourinp which 
become greatly intensified under any unusual stimulus, 
such as the presence of a rival male. 

The fighting fish's courtship is of a tempestuous 
nature. The male glows vrith vivid tints as though 
illuminated from within; the large ^ll-covers are ex- 
tended at right angles to the head, and the vivid red . 
gills become much in eridence. Thus delayed, he' 
flaunts his charms before the female, sheuring feverish 
derire to win her approbation. 

Should she be backward in succumbing to hk charms, 
be seizes her fins or chases her with such fuiy that she 
may even leap out of the water in her efforts to evade 
him. As a rule, however, she eventually succumbs to 
hh fiery farandishments, which, howaver, arc not usually 
mduked in until he has prepared a home or, at least, 
a cradle for his prospective bride. 

Once a male attains to month? of discretion— and 
puraacily— the slightest stimulus will rouw his fighting 
spirit. Xot only the proximity of another male, but 
a jnhror, watch-gla«s, or even a white handkerchief may 
make the tiny pugOist see red, and display ferocious and 
dao.utIes5 courage worthy of a better cause, 

ICondeased from the .Virror, Auckland, New Zea- 
land.] 


China 

Reviewmg the present position of China, 
determined to resist Japanese aggression and 
enduring over five years of bitter war, attended 
by ali the horrors of invasion, fne Memalional 
Jteview oj Missions observes in part ; 

The invasion of Russia by Gennany and the 
Japanese move soufhscard have tended to help China. 
It 13 noiv pl^er than ever that the Chintsc resfelance 
is viial to the wuole cause of freedom, aud an align- 
meat of the TJ. S. the British Commonwealth, 
Huasia. and Chins may well b- held to offer the surest 
hope for the future. One effect of the German attack 
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foreign periodicals 


on Rnaia and ot British help to Russia has been to 
destroy 'in the minds of tile younger Chinese inteili- 
gentsia the widespread notion (derived from the 
ilarxian analyisis) that the war in Europe was a mere 
struggle between "capilahst imperialisms.'' 

Inspite of outside help, which was very 
limited, the Chinese people has had to 
endure ^ much privation and suffering. But. 
calamities have in no way lessened tJteir 
determination to fight until freedom is regained. 
The same journal writes : 

The heroism o{ the Chinese might not to obscure 
,he ffitent of their siiffcring. In spite of the nccupa- 
.* lion of the ports, China has received a ste,ady flow ot 
material along the Burma road— now a main lile-line 
—and from Eusaia, while as much material as from 
these two sources combined has come by devious routes 
through the Jnpiinese bloctade and. even from Japanese 
sources. But prices have rocketed, and there is wide- 
spread destitution. The cost of living in many re- 
gions is ten or twelve times above the Sgure of 1936, 
while wages have risen perhaps two— or three-fold. A 
worker can barely feed himself, with nothing over for 
his family. The Generalissimo took stern measures in 
regard to food hoarding. 

France from Inside 

The collapse of France was attributed by 
Marshal Petain to "too few children, too few 
arms, too few allies." Peter Kline, who is an 
Englishman and who was in France, from May, 
1940 till August, 1941, in an article in The 
Votilh gives his personal impressions and reflec- 
tions. He writes in part ; 

The kaleidoscopic shift and whirl ot successive 
French Cabinets, which cnlminated in the oi’cr-precipi- 
tate, unsettling seal for social reform of the Popular 
Front, accompanied by the gravest civil disordere and 
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in Pmnee, wns n true stroke oJ gODiiis. French peasonta 
were further imprrsscd by the organization and energy 
of the German troops, nod their relative simplicity of 
diet; bj' the iron discipline, yet the general spirit of 
comradeship between junior oflicons and men when off 
duty; by their good pay. 

^ . . There was much perplimty about the 

& rapid decline of patriotic sentiment among the masses British. Wliy “had they given France so little 
had left wounds and disease in the body politic of j^pnQj-ty 
France that were not to be healed by two years' Klightly 

firmer handling under Daladier. The most profound So few Frenchmen had seen our troops at all : and 
element of weakness, throughout the first third and more we seemed to them to have used our Air Force 
of the century, was certainly the growth of irreligion and cluefly to safeguard our final withdrawal. The Dunkirk 
laicism, and an increasing abandonment of the Absolute, evacuation was exploited to the full b>; tho Germans, 
At the opening of France’s battle, only about 15 per fmmerfiafefy in control of pres and radio, 
cent, of the inadequate number of planes she possessed In those early days a good deal of anti-Britwh as 
had been produced since the declaration of war. of anti-Belgian feeling, supported by various accusations 
What was worse than this disorder and indiscipline of treachcij', wns understandable ns an attempt to ebift 
of the French troops under the demoralization of con- some of the load of giiilt on to other shoulders, 
tinned retreat. ■'US their lack of stomach for fighting, Kow they wanted only peace and quiet, and the 


ns a generai body, hom the verj- start. The greater restoration of order; they were bppy to be out of it 

part were unconvinced, indifferent and irresolute, re- with whole skins, and so few killed. The w.ar was ns 

signed to defeat even before they had given battle, and good as over, anyhow: and God help the unmililarj’ 
uncommoniv relieved wlicn it was all over. English if France could fall so casilyl The pca5.aats 

It does' not seem to be true that the officers were got good money from the Germans for wh.at was re. 

.1 . 1 . .» rPmWnt q\u9itioncQ; the women only wanted their prisoners 

back. 

People were becoming less critical of Petnin’s Gov- 
emmeat, espccmlly after learning that ^t^hc economic 
situation in the unoccupied '' zone harsh w 

their own, if not worte. Following on the arnst and 
dismissal of Laval (the best-hated man in Franco after 


worse than the men. or vice versa; sometimes a regiment 
would find itself abandoned by its officers, sometimes 
in spite of all thdr officcre efforts, the men woidd 
practicail}' refuse to fight and be glad to surrender.^ 
the Armistveo stunned France into a moment of incre- 
dulous silence, as though men had really believed vjciore' 

^^^marsurori'^ed mT more than arndhiog was the Hitler »nd lUtKsolini). appreciation of Petain rose to 
Ttprwxs of fatraiindedness toward* the Genuaiu. The positive enthusiasm, as this seemed^ proof of his energy 
0 ^ given them and sUml}' enforced, to behave weU bw nctuil power and his determination to resist all 
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Quisling nciivitj\' *Ahout Christmns, 1910, tliree and a 
half million porJraits of the Marshal ^erc soH in one 
{lays drive in Paris. Tuh considerablfc support for 
Petain was natural: men must have some focus for 
loyalty and sorao incarnation of their hopes; and the 
old soldier r.-ho ;t 2 .? given chief credit for nuising his 
countn’ through the black months of 1917 might prove-- 
who Imevr ’—more than a French Hindenburg in Frances 
defeat. Coafidenc:- in the Marshal—oftea with explicit 
distrust oj Vichy— remained widespread in the occupied 
zoEc HI least till the French resisted in Sma and failed 
to in IndoChina. 

There seems to have been as much misconception oa 
this side of the Channel as, at first, in France itself, 
about the truth of the term "unoccupied.” Actually 
tjie pres?, the the verj’ text of bws and decrecsi, 

are all subject to German censorship, directly or indirect- 
ly. In practice the whole economic life of France, 
including her finance, is also at the Xaxis’ merej-.^ Com- 
pletely open control by ofiidals in German uniform is 
exercised ■ only at seaports and airports and in general 
for the execution of the strict armistice terms. Bui 
France sr/arms with German agents. A 
yesr ago a competent authority estimated that there 
were two thousand women agents and one thousand men 
working in Lyons alone. 

The Germans have gained much by not allowing 
the degree of their control to appear, and by cowing the 
French Gtnxmment into complete official silence on the 
matter. After five months of armistice Petain was still 
saying to mtors from the provinces: “Toll your 
friends that I am not free. The Germans do not a.sk; 
they command.” 


VaMime Street Lighting 
In a lecture delivered before the Roval 
Society of Arts, :Mr. J. S. Dow, B£c., A. G. G. I, 
F. I. E. S. made some valuable observation on 
War-time street lighting. The following para- 
graphs are reproduced here from the Journal 
oj the Royal Society of Arts. 

Some uj-efuid experience had been gained during the 
last great war. TIjc metheig of screening ezKting street 
lamps first adopted produced 3 cone of light and a 
spalih of brightness under the lamps and dense obscurity 
in between. It was largely as a result of an obsnrvgtioa 
balloon trip talrea by our President at that tini*, Mr. 
A. P. Trotter, that the drawbacks of such methods, 
which resulted in a multitude of points of light almost 
as .vi^role from abave as the actual street bmps, were 
Ttalls^. 

The conditions to be met in the present circara- 
stancc-s were evident : i\) fittb^ should be so deagned 
that no wa.? emitted r.borc the horisonbl; (2) 
the illumination should he evenly ^distributed between 
posts; and (3) the illumiDation should not exceed a 
certain maximum, .still to be determined. The deter- 
mination ni the third factor.^ which involved prolonged 
experiment, was the crux of the problem. AVhat was 
the highte-sf illumination that could »fely by permitted 
for genemJ uie in the street* ? And would this 
iUumination, necessarily verj' low, prove of any sub- 
staatisl tsIuo? 


It viiS ultimately decided that the order of 
illumination fumlriied by the now-fnmiliar war-time 
street lighting or "synthetic slnrlight'* (approximates 
io 0*0002 foot-candle^) could be provided with infety. 
Although the rimenity-value of tins very lov.- illumina- 
tion was naturally aeiy much than tb.at derived 
from the higher vnlues previously mentioned ( 0 * 0 ^ 
and 0*02 ft.-c.), it was still found to be of fc-ubstnotial 
utility. It hi true that when the very much higher 
illmmnalioa of momlight { 0*01 to 0-02 ft.-c). L 
aviJlablc if.*? effect L but .*nnall, but on very dark 
nigliU th'Tf; j.« all the difference in llie world between 
''.<yatliclic star light” find complete obscurity— and, 
as will apficar later, it is on 5 uch nights that fomo 
degree of artificial lighting is most vitally needed. 

Complete dark-adaptation of the rye is' only attained ■ 
slowly, .and m^jy be greatly impaired by a raornentarj' 
fia«h of liglit. Hence the ncM-d for a period of at least 
.several minutes, in order to enable the eye to function 
properly when one pas-es from a brightly lit iuterior 
into the external darkne.'j^, the importance of avoiding 
fla‘:hc 3 from incautiou.sly directed torches, and the need 
io hep the bnghine.'S of direction-signs below n- certain 
level, which under conditions of war-time street light- 
ing appears to be in the neighbourhood of 0*1 equi- 
valent foot candles. Another peculiarity of the dark- 
adapted eye w that the centre of the retina is relatively 
rnsen-ritive so that one cannot .^ee with certainty objects 
subtending an .andc* of less th.an 2 to 3 degrees at the 
eye. Virion i." effected mainly by the peripheral re- 
gion of the retina so that oflen—liko bird'^we see 
objects most clearly with averted gaze. 

All these circumstAaces need to be taken info 
consideration in arranging matters in our streets so as 
to get the best value from war-time street lighting. 
Of ouls'vanding importance Is the accentuation of con- 
trasts between objects and background, for under these . 
“twilight” oonditiems an object of quite substantiaP 
sue which reficcts only 20 or ^ per cent, leas light than 
the adiacent roadway may easily escape- recognition. 
Such devices as the whitening of kerbs and the trunks 
of trees on sidewalte are therefore extremely useful, 
and the idea might well be more extensively practised, 
espscially at important crossings, safe^* islands, round- 
abouts. etc. One step which we can all of us take— 
and which we have ajl of us from time to time been 
urged by the authorities to take — ^15 to mcreAse the 
contrast between ourselves and our background by 
wearing or carrj'ing some white object of substantia 
size when tiring the streets by night. 

It has naturally been a difficult experience for 
eople to adapt themselves to such conditions, which 
ave S'lred to increase verj* greatly the normal hazards 
of the streets. The records of two j-ears of war, dur- 
ing which .about 20,000 people have been Idlled on the 
road* of Britain, surely, therefore, deserve study. 

Tne only possible explanation of thls'ffifierence 
in the experiences of pedestrians and “other road 
uiru?” is that the latter carrj' lights whilst the former 
in general do not. So long as the present conditioa^ 
relating to motor headlights and street lighting remain, 
the first step that .^ggcst.s itself Is intemrive wucation 
of the pedestrian .so that he may realise better tic 
risks of darkness and can be induced either to vretr 
or can^' some white object of suh^tantial sire or-- 
better still-cany a torch, constantly directed dawn- 
ward.*, when eroding the roadway. 
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with its lumbering hackney carriages, its closed palanquins for ladies, its medley of 
hawkers, its troupes of itinerant performers and story-tellers, as seen through the 
vivid imagination of a child-genius, lives before our eyes. An unforgettable account 
of a remarkable child defying all the attempts of his teachers to drag Mm along 
the old ruts of learning. 

Rupees Two only 




Visva-Bharati Bookshop 

2, College Square 
CALCUTTA 


fkwwvft- 

STOP 


VISVA be addressed to.- 

VISVA-BHARATI OFFICE, 6/3. Dwarkanath Tagore Lane. Calcutta. 

,5 .liowed 10 to obrifers on “Poems" and "MyEoytiood Days". 

^ 





By SANTA DEVI & SITA DEVI 

-Highly praised by The Nation and the Athenaeam, The Asiatic Review* Yortshirc Ohierveri Manchester 
Gnardiai}* The Ticnes Literary Sopplement* Stri Dharnuxi The Goardian* The Tribune 
and Bombay Chronicle. 

Price Ra. 2. k Postage extra. 

— ' '■ - 

Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND’S 

‘ M OIIIGIN JtND CGHR/tCTER Of M BIBLE ' 

Highly praised by The Tribune, The Aryan Path, The Indian World, The Subodha Pafrifca, The 
Indian Messenger and The Hindu Outlook 

Crown 8vo, pp, xi+29i. Neatly printed on antique paper. Price Rs. 2, postage extra. 


A BOOK by Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 

Evolution and Religion 

HigUy praised by Peabuppha Bbabaxa. The Hfedhsihas Twes, Tbe TEtBCra, Tbs Hihdb, The 
Ghasdiah. The Shbodba Pateika and The Bomsat Chsoeicle 

Price Ra. 2, Postage sjctrs. 


HISTORY OF ORISSA 

- BY R. D. BANERJI 

In two volumes of Royal 8vo. format Printed on the 
finest antique paper and Illustrated by numerous plates 

Both Yols. 1 and n BBT Price Rs. 20 per Vol. 

Half-Morocco Binding, J^s. 25 Per Volume 

liia took, which was written by the late Mb. E D. BANEEJ] jnst j 
before his death, is the finest history of Orissa yet published. The illnstra- 
tions are all specially engraved on two-hundred screen plates 

CANONS OF 

ORISSAN ARCHITECTURE 

By NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 

Fully Illustrated with 46 Plates 

u.. t fonns and engineering methods used fay the 

architects of ancient and medieval Orissa. Seven rare palm-leaf manuscripts 
have been used in this work. Original texts, EngUsh translations and notes- 
PRICE Rs. 10. POSTAGE EXTRA. ' 

To be had 

The Modern Review Office, m-2. Upper Circular Road, Calcutla 
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Inclui^ir 
Rostra- 
tion Foo 
Afl, 


\/ Price 

Name of the Book. 

Rs. As. “a”?. 

Rise of (he Christian Power in 
India {Ehisl. HiMonj ) — 

I Major B. D. Basn 16 0 1 6 

Ruin of Indian Trade and industries 
—Major B D. Basn 2 0 0 7 

Story of Satara {Ubist. Eisiory] 

—Major B. D. Basn 10 0 0 11 

History of Education in India 
under The E. I Company- 
Major B. D. Basn 2 8 0 6 

Consolidation of the Christian Power 


of the Book. 


in India— Major B. D. Basn 18 0 5 

India under the British Crown— 

M.ijot B. D Biisn 10 0 ] o 

My Sojourn in Enoland- 

Major B D. Basn 2 0 0 6 

History of the British Occupation 

in India— N. Kas'nri 3 0 0 6 

History of the Reign of Shah 

Alum- W. Ri'anklin 3 0 0 

' Canons of Orissan Architecture— 

N. K. Basn 

Dynasties of Mediaval Orissa— 

Pt. Binayak Misra 

History of Orissa— Tols. I & n 
(Illust.) E. D. Banerji, each 
Tolnme 

The First Point of Aswini— 

Jogesh Ch. Roy 

Indian Medicinal Plants— 

Major B. D. Basn & Lt.-CoI. 

K. E. Eirtikar— Complete in 
8 Volumes 


10 0 0 


4 0 0 


20 0 2 


0 8 0 4 


320 0 extra 


The History of Medieval Vaishnav- 
ism in Orissa - Prabhat 
Mnklierjee 1 

Chatierjee’s Picture Alhums- 
tfos. 2 to 17 I iVo. ; out of 
Stock) each No. at 

Scenes from Indian Life (Album) 
Sarada Ufcil 

An Album of European Paintings 
We of Srish Ch. Basu- 
Phanindra Nath Basn 
Hindu'America-Mr. Chnman Lai 
Eminent Americans— Rev, Dr. J. T 
Sunderland 
Emerson &. His Friends- Do, 

Evolution i Religion— Do. 

Origin and Character of the Bible 
“Rev, Dr, J, T. Sunderland 
Rajraohan’s Wife-Bankim 
Chandra Chatteijpp 
Prayag or Allahabad 

The Knight Errant (Novel)— 

Site Devi 

Tho Garden Creeper (nimi. Novel) 
Santa Devi & Sita Devi 

Tales of Bengal— Santa Devi & 

Sita Devi 

Plantation Labour in India— Dr. 
Kajani Santa Das, jii,, Ji.so., 

PH.D. 

' Mussolini and the Cult of Italian 
Youth (/««sf.)-P. N. Roy 

I Protection of Minorities- 
Eadha Knmud Mnkerji 


'Price iX'a 

Rogistra- 

Rs. As. ‘£. 


6 0 0 10 


2 0 0 6 


0 6 
0 11 


2 0 0 7 


0 6 
0 6 


2 8 0 6 


0 6 


0 6 


3 0 0 6 1 


0 7 
0 4 


THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE 

120/2, UPPER CIRCULAR ROAD, CALCUHA 
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By RAJANI KANTA DAS, m.a.,m;sc., Ph.d. l 

Forner Research Economisf, Infernafionol Labour Office > Somfime Lecfurer in 
Economics^ New. York Universify ; One-fime Special ^genf, Bureau of Labour 
Sfafisfics, United States Government, 

t 

t 

With the collaboration of ! 


SONYA RUTH DAS, D. Litt. (Paris) 

r ' ’ 

Pages xxxvi-{-320 Crown 8vo. 

Price Rs. 3 ; or 5 sh. 

,, PRAEASi GfrICE 

120-2, UPPER CIRCULAR ROAD, CALCUTTA •' 
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By J. T. SUNDERLAND. . ! 

With Foi'etrord By Rabindranath Tagore 

Wo j 

Autographed Portrait of Emerson. 1 

jffiug - to the cultural and international importance of the English-speaking world, all i 
)rogrissive men require to cnrae into contact with the better mind of the English-speaking j 
jeopies. Suidv ni English literature is the most easily available means of 'securing this 
lontact For an adequate acquaintance with English literature as, a whole, some knowledge i 
Jf the best English books , written in America is necessdfy. Dr J. T. Sunderland’s ^ 
present- wor’h introdnees the reader to many of the ’iofemost authors of these 
American hookK. ; a-, ; 

It pos.->es-t‘'> the additional importance of giving the reader illuminating glimpses of 
the best Americjn society and of the influence -which the East has exercised on the 
farthest iki-st. y 

Clearly primed in large type^n good antique wove papor. 

Pull CIolli bound. i 

Price Rs. 2-8 per copy. Per V. P. P. Rs. 2-15-0. i 

To {>“ had of , -T 

THE MODERN REViEVV OFFICE. 

leo-a. Upper Cincuuii Road, CALCUTTA, 







OF OUR MANUFACTURE 


* RUBBER CLOTH 

* HOT WATER BAGS 
ICE BAGS 

* AIR BEDS 
AIR PILLOWS 
UR RIIfGS 

* air coshiohs 

* GUiM BOOTS Brc. 


Dependable, Durable and 
Moderate in price like our 


Always buyB.l^.lP. Prod, 
Cafalosue free on requ 


BENGAL WATERPROOF WORKS 


actory & Head Office :-PAIfIHATI, 24 Pa:gana« (Bengal), Bombay 
Calontta Shmr Eooma IS, Chowringhee Eoad k 86, College 
Allahabad Sales Depot 21. Oaffapore Bond, ravil lines (Allahabnfi 
Nagpur Sales Depot Abhayantcar Road, SITABBLDI (N ) 


BANISH YOUR 



rim 


It 

is 

c 

necessity 

for 

every 

village 

home. 



Highest 

Recommend- 

ations 

from 

Directors 

of 

Public 

Health, 


Hygienio HonsehoM Filter Co., 

fjO, Shikdnr Rat'An Htrrci, Calcntta. Tbone: IC^ B.B. 


The Central Bank of India, ltd. 

“The Lorjfest Indian Joint Stock Bnnk In Intlfa” 

Authorhed Capital .. Rg. 3,50,00,000 

Subscribed Capital .. ,, 3,30,26,400 

Paid-up Capital .. •• „ 1,05,13,200 

Reserve & Olher Tunds r< „ 1,36,43,000 

Deposit as at 31-12-1041 •• .. „ 41,31,00,353 

Head Ofllce-Mabatrnn Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay. 
Branches and Pay OfBccs Ihroitghoul India. 
Managing DIrector-Mr. H. C Captain, J. P. 
DIRECTORS* 

Harldns Mndliavdas, Esq-, Chairman. 

Ardeshir B. Diibnsb, Esq. Bnpujl Dadabhoy Lam, Eaq. 
DJnnhnw D. Romcr, Esq. Dharamsey Mulraj Khatau, Esq. 
Vltlinidns Knnjt, Esq. Sir Ardestilr Dalai, Kt. 
Noormaliomed M. Chlnoy, HomiisjJ Framjl Commlssarfat 
Esq. ^ ' 

London Agents-Messrs. Barclays Bonk Ld. and 
Messrs. Midland Bank Ld. 

New York Agrnts-The Guaranty Trust Co. of Kew Vorft. 
Bankini; Biulnts. or evory UfsenpUon lroiiMc(ed oil 
term, ivliich may be mctrlorncil on apptreaHon 

CALCUrriBRANCHLS I 

r.rnln OBlcc-rOO. CUve sr-^ l Barnbatnr-Vl, Cross SIrccI, 
j Nrsv Arnrlrt'lO, Uotlsay Street i Shnmbazor— 133, Corn- 
U.sllis sireel, Bltowatilpore-SA, Russb Rond, 
BRANCHES IN BENQALi 

Dura, NnmynnynnJ.MIrl-ndrm.Jr.lpalciirl nod Biirdwnii 
ERANCIteS IN BI:HARi 

Jsmslitdptir, .Mltmllnrpur, Onyn, Olnpm, Inyoni-.r 
Sllnninrlil,^^ Britinh, J.lndhiibnnl, Klmrnrln, 
Eo-brsiyinj nnd Rnsnul.' 


The Truth in Your Horosco 

YOUR REAL LIFE TOLD FREE 
Would you like to know without any cost ffhut 
.Starn indicate for you, eome of your past exp-* 
yonr .strong arid weak points, 'etc. 1 Here is your c 
to test FPvEE the skill of Pundit Tabore, India sy 
famous ABirologer, who by applying the ancient - 
to useful purpose has built up an 
enviable reputation ? The accu- 
racy of his predictions and the 
sound practical advice contained " 

in his Horoscopes on BuRtness, 

Speculation, Finances, IjOtg- 
affwra, Friends, Enemies, Lotteries. 

Travels, Cbanges, Litigation, . 

Lucky !fimes, Sickness, etc., have j J i\ 
astounded educated people the 
world over. Guouon Macttby of 
New York believes thstTabore must . 
possess some sort of second-sight. 1^ 

To popularise his system Tabore 
will send yon Fueb your Astral- >' ■ / 

Interpretation if you forward him “ j 

vour full name (Mir. Mrs. or Mies), 

addrcflfi and date of birth (English 
Calendar) all clearly wrilten by youreelf. No mone? 
required but you may, if you like, enclose 4 
Stomps to help cover postage and misc. costs. Tfluo^ 
boUercs in fair dealings and all work for which 
receives any payment is on the basis of satiBfactitjj 
raarante^ or full money refunded. You will bo amazsi 
at tho remarkable accuracy of his Btatoraent about yj 
and your affhirs. Write now as this offer may not « 
made again. No Personal interviews, all consultation^ 
by mail only. Address : PUNDIT TABORE, (D# 
.%l.vj, Upper Forjett Street, BOMBAY 2C. 


Scientific Glass Apparatus ■% ; 

5, Prossonno Kumar Tagore Street, Calcutta* 
},iamfnctuws of 

Ampoules, Test Tubes, Hydrometers, Glass App®^*' 
fus of all descriptions (quality goods) for Hospil*^’. 
Colleges, Laboratories, oto,, etc. 

Ikfiisicrcil t^np})U<rs (o j 

.SlntoH. Govt. Lfthoratorlee, IiiduHlrial Firiuf?* 
Pcflpcctable Dealers. 

Efficient & Prompt Service.^ Guarrantic^* 

TRIAL ORDER. .WA CITED. 


?? DIABETES Aj, 

Use from today, onr world-xPKj’^y 
’SANOTINE” and it will cure yen 
and quickly. It decreases the specific 
makes the nrino free from sngiir obo^*^ jj 
and tejnyenatos tho B-hole system. (i;, 
to use. Rosnlt from the first dose, p' 
phial 11 As., .q Phials Re. M3. 
eitra. Detailed cnhilogDC free- 
agents everywhere. n 

liOMEO RESEARCH LABORATORV I ‘ ' 
DACCA (Beng.l) 



mmmu 


m mi! 


The great countries of Britciin with 
the Dominions, America, India, 
Russia and China are linked 
together to resist the forces of 
aggression that are menacing the 
life and liberty of all peace-loving 
nations of the earth. 

Their tremendous resources, 
their superior resilience, their 
will to win, and above all,' the 
righteousness of their cause, will 
ultimately and assuredly lead the 
United Nations to victory. 

Millions of rupees are needed for 
prosecuting this grim fight for 
freedom. Help with your money. 
To bring victory nearer and for 
your own safety and security, 
save every rupee you can and 
invest it in Defence Savings 
Certificates. 


f Each Rs. 10/. 
DEFENCE SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATE 
makes Rs, 3/9/- Profit^ 

*■ 

n ' " 

IJEFEliCE 

5AV1HG! 

CERTinWES 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR POST OFFICE 






N.B.— We have no Branch Shop not any other business than the Unique Bankmg and 
Jeuelletj one here. 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE 

lor Bupplying PURE DRINKINQ WATER to Mines, Tea Gardens, Eactoties, Institutions 

and Small Tillages 
INSTALL Om PATSNTW 


THE ONLY WAY TO SOLVE " 

DBIKKIfJG WATER 
PROBLEM 

Already installed several o! 

2,000 gallon output per day b 
under Onion Boards of 
Manikganj, Lalchipur, Snndip, 

Chaumuhani, etc. JrWl 




Approved by the Director 
ot Public Health, Bengal, and 
tbe Sanitary Board, Bengal 




Hygienic Household Filter Co 

60, Shikdar Banaii Street, CALCUTTA. 




PHOA'E OAl, 2260 (3 iinM) 


43, dharamtala St., Calcutta 


For Security, Service and 
Better Return of 

Your Money 


>':h 


Branches Howhah, Salkia, Beluh, 
Bally, UrrAKPAHA & Serawpore. 

Mg. Director, 

D. N. MUKERJl M.L.A, 



5 PICE d) 6 PICE PER DRAM. 
Pre-War Rates ; No Increase In price. 

BOOKS: 

External Homoeopathic Medi- 
cines & First Aid ... Re. 1/- only, 

Epitome of Homoeopathic Prac- 
tice As. -/8/- only. 

Homoeopathic Heraid— A iHonthJy 
Journal ... Annual Rs. 3/- only. 



The Main Prop 6 Stay of your family 
Is the MOTHER 

The Main Prop ft Stay of your Life 
is your BANK 

If'e cordially invite your Co~operafion \ 

THE ASSOCIATED 

BANK OF TRJPURA 

LIMITED 

Patron : 

His Hi2iiit6ss 

Tho Maharaja MAfilKYA BAHADUR, e.c.s.l of Tripora 


Paying Dividend 
at the rate of 
10 p.c. - 

Mg. Director : \ 

MabaraikumBr \ 

r»_r 1 i 


Braieadra 
Kishora 
1 Dev 30™.!!! 




Chief Office : Agarlala, Tripura Slate 
Calcutta Office : !l, Clive Row 
Telephone : CAL. 1332 Telegram i : BAyEffilPOI! 






PHONE OAL. 2260 (3 lmo«) 


THE HOOGHL! HUNK Ltd. 


43, dharamtala St., Calcutta 


— 


For Security, Service and 

Better Return of 



Your Money 




Brancfws ;— Howrah, Salkia, Beluh, 
BAuy, Uttarpaha & Serampore. 

Mg. Director, 

D. N. MUKERJl M.L.A. 




5 PICE £ 6 PICE PER DRAM. 
Pre-War Rates t No Increase In price. 

BOOKS; 

External Homoeopathic Medi- 
cines & First Aid ... Re. If- only. 

Epitome of Homoeopathic Prac- 
tice ... ••• As. -/8/- only. 

Homoeopathic Herald— A Monthly 
Journal ... Annual Rs. 3/- only. 


The Main Prop 6 Stay of your family 
is the MOTHER 

I The Main Prop 6 Stay of your Life 
is your BANK 

We cordially invite your Co-operation 

THE ASSOCIATED 

BANK OF TRIPURA 

LIMITED 

Patron : 

Nis Highness 

The Maharaja HANIKYA BAHADlIB,s.c.s.i.of Tripura 



Paying Dividend 
at the rate of 
10P.C. - 

Mg. Director : \ 

Mahnrajlnimar \ 
Brajendr* 

Ejehore 
Dev Bunnnn 


Ghiof Office : Agarfala, Tripura State 
Calcutta Office : tl, Clive Botv 
hone : OAL. 1332 ToIegnunB ; BANKTRIPDR 





Nagendranath s 

^AILBilY €©€© 

delightfully perfumed 




K ^sssfi. 


iiflii m s 


w/ffASk' 

Mm i5"”« 


Eaim«i^P|Va ^ \ 

liSSRSKB^'^ 
ISSSKRH 
ISSRSS 


hniiMiMMinfiV 

KraBi;? 

n::s»ir 


COOLi THE BRAIN 
GROWS' LOVELYJLOCKS 
PREVENTS PREMATURE GREYNESS. 
Makes the. hair soft (- glossy 

HIMKALYAN WORKS 

CALCUTTA 


TIGER 






BRAND 


PAPERS 

for all publications 

The, Modem Review is printed on 

“TIGER” Brand Ivory Finish 

Mant$faeturci by 

THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd., 

2damging AgmU t 

BALMER LAWRIE & CO., LTD., CALCUTTA 



YOUR BAK 


GROWS AI-. 


yiiB niarwllous growlii and amaiin? populan'fy of DASS BANK, 
Lirnilcd are prcdcsiincd factors of eurrenl hislori’. 

JTS consliliilion, characler and coiiduci guarantee ils liquidity, 
sccurily and sem'ce. 

UPV^iN' a World-Wide uplieaval cannot relard ils progress, as Ihe 
alerl inlclligence of a widc-awalrc tialion conducls ils unique 
career. 

JT is liic nalion's support nourishfiig i/s rilals, Ihe iwlion’s aeclaim 
urging its adeancemeni, that have made your favourite Banb 
attain ils mighty form and maicslic slalure so fast. 


|NDEi:D, with ihe genius of Karmaveer Alamolian. Dass at llie 
helm of ils affairs,— llie leam-spiril and efficiency of ils lalenled 
worhers in every office, and llie faith, patronage and interest of 
your goodself and your friends, your favourite Bank is fast rising 
to ils predestined eminence in Ihe world of Indian Ih'nance. 

A/jd here is a record of its amazing progress 


Monffi 

Subscribed Capilal. 

Paid-up Capilal. 

Deposils. 

April 

1940, 

7,21,900-0-0 

3,09,425-0-0 

1,051-9-3 

June 

>1 

10,24,100-0-0 

5,08,650-0-0 

91,832-6-2 

Sopfomber . . 


10,39.300-0-0 

5.19.650-0-0 

1,03,210-6-0 

December . . 

JJ 

11,48,900-0-0 

5,72,875-0-0 

3,19,977-12-1 

March 

1941. 

12,29,100-0-0 

6,00,775-0-0 

5,88,722-1-0 

June 


14,34,400-0-0 

7,13,750-0-0 

12,56,954-2-9 

Sopfeniber , . 

If 

14,82,700-0-0 

7,27,350-0-0 

17,88,038-3-6 

Nevenibor . , 


16,05,100-0-0 

7,96,050-0-0 

20,47,188-0-9 

December . . 

}» 

16,57,600-0-0 

8,18,900-0-0 

24,83,732-12-10 


BOAflD OF DIRECTOBS: 
KARMAVIR ALAMOHAN DAS, 

Chairman. 

Mr. SRIPATI MUKHERJEE, ' 
Direclor-in*ChaPge. 
Mr. BIMALAPATI MUKHERJEE. 
Mr. NARASINGHA PAL, 

Mr. SISIR KUMAR DAS, 


'Mgg— gMJfUM 


EVER GROWING 
IN 

VOUR SERVICE 


SS BANK LTD 

Head Office DASSNAGAR. 


Copyright 






FILARIA 


Is a curable disease though dreaded. Do not give up hope. Our renowned 
“ARSENO-TYPHOID” is a harmless and excellent tried remedy for 
Elephantiasis and filarial scrotum, legs, hands and breasts etc. It is 
in the market since 1928 and has earned the admiration of the suffering 
public and the medical profession alike. Ask for free leaflet. Goods 
available from all Chemists. 

Blood Pressure 


Depend absolutely on “ERUSEDOL” the successful remedy for this 
dreadful disease. If promptly removes the painful symptoms of head and 
heart and tones up the nerves. If is a safe and speedier treatment for 
relieving, curing or preventing high Blood Pressure. Issued in tablet 
form. Leaflet free. 


MALORA 


Is a sovereign remedy for “Malaria” and all other kinds of fevers and if 
can safely be relied on as a perfect and scienfifically adjusted preparation. 

It kills the germs outrightiy and helps digestion. The iron and vitamin 
contents of this remove anmraia and create new blood and invigorate 
the system. Ask your nearest Chemist for the goods. 

Very attractive terms to the dealers and agents. 
Pricelists and leaflets are sent free on request. 
Wanted respectable agents, 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION Ltd 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Sera, Phages ’ 
and various injectable products. ^ 

6, Chownnghee Road, Calcutta. 





HEYCLE&RTHEWAYFOy 


B EVMRE oI A< aofl word* of your enemy? Beware 
ot his ctietnpls to maJce you think he is invindble! 
lapanese ssldiets do nol want to be killed w^ien they 
come to Indio, so they broedcost Oiol they ct» our triends. 
They spread false news to alarm and confuse ond weaken 
tii. It is a new method of warfare. Japanese soldiers do not 
want to die vrhen they attack India. They want to life— 


But die the Japanese invaders will, under the chock ol our 
soldiers ond bombs and guns, with you m the rear standing 
firm and giving all your help. This great country ol 
280.000.000 people CAN JfEVER BE CONQUERED d we 
decide so! 


Bmpti/smls 


i CTi/f... 

f 

To, 

fto, 

inT.'O 

•''«< , "eoj 


'mgi 




SRi AUROBINDO'S MESSAGE OF HOPE 
TO A DISTRACTED HUMANITY 

THE LIFE DIVINE 

( Complete in 2 Vols. ) 

All qnestinns wltich the modern mind can raise have been answered bv 
'Sri Aiirohindn in a maimer wliich reminds one of what Sri jfrisliiia said to Arjiiiia, 
“I will speak to thee without omission or remainder tlie essential knowledge, attended 
with all the eomprohensivo knowledge, by knowing which there sliall be no other thing 
here left to he known." 

Vol. I— Rs. 6, Vol. 11 (in 2 parts) Rs. 16. 

ESSAYS ON THE GITA 

Sri Aurobindo has not interpreted the Gita with an eye of prepo.sses.sioii u'hich 
looks into the text for the creed of world-negation : by a faithful examination of the 
slokas of tlie Gita, he has brought out the core ot its teaching in a maimer which 
appeals to the modern mind and gives it practical help in tiie spiritual path. 

1st Series— Rs. 6, 2nd Series— Rs. 7-8-0 

ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE 

63, COLLEGE STREET, CALCUTTA 

NATH BANK Ltd. 

-CALCUTTA, ’PliMe :-CaL 3253 (3 lin«) 

Remember your "PAY DAY ’ a day of saving. 

Open a Savings Bank Account with us and have 
the following facilities 

(a) Interest @ Photo per annum. 

(b) Withdrawable by cheque once a week. 

(c) Safefj' of Capital Ensured. 

K. N. DALAL, 

Managing Dimlor. 

!N BURMA & SINGAPORE 

and other tbciitrc.« of wiir life policies proved most inniliierable assets. The evacuees 
could hardly carry anything other than life policies .and similar valuable dooiimrats. 
Insurance is thus the best as-sef in any emergency. To provide .ig.ainst emergency 
insure your life with;— 

NoiloioiCltiilnsgraiKrU. 

He.d CANNING STREET, CALCUTTA. 

THONE:-OAL. 278. 


Head Office 

« 



ARE you WORRIED ABOUT THE 
SAFETY OF YOUR MONEY? 


You O'l 

,n l« 

■ fivi' Iron) l! 

i|o rmii.iT).. tlio-i:;I,f . if, 

rViX' 
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Kttvai (B:uclier Tails, Oil Abraa Praa- 

^41 forioua) \rell-tried epecifie for Bald- 
aess, HRir-falling, DandrafT cic. Be. 1 only. 3 phs. 
Ks, 2-8. 

flil Hrt'CTri>ItiS W'* Psorelia Corylifolia) 
UU ISOWCfll Good ro,«iiIt in prematnre 
pey-hnir. Loucoderma, Leprosy etc. Tried in School 
of Tropical Medicine. Be. 1, 3 phs. Es. 2-8. 

T5iAq*i iflKI (Scra1edPateTijerFa1.)'Woiiaer- 
fi Mger Jal ep-gji in pniji, Paralyaia, Gout, 

Eheuraatism. Lumbago, Kcnralgia, etc. Ra. 2, 3 pha. 
Ks. 6. 

Dr. N, C. BASU, M.a. (Cal.) 

Shmljazai* Market, 1st Floor, CAIiCHTTA. 

Also available at Rimer Co.’r Dispessaries. 


WHITE LEPROSY 

SUEELT CURED IR ONE DAT 
Wliite spots are changed into natnial 
coloni on applying three times only by its 
quick marrellons effeok A gnaranfee may be 
given for retarding the double price in case 
of failure. Price per tin Es. 3 only. 

PILES, «ARSH" CURER, 

Bleeding or blind, hoirerer old, cured in 30 daja only 
by there infallible herbs, ftice Es. 3 only. 

Manager, MAHABIR AUSHADHALAYA 
No. 25, DARBHANGA 


Calcutta Cancer Institute 

All kinds of Cancer, Tumour and Sarcoma 
are successfully treated in this Institute, 
Litcmlurc Fra, on rcijuat. Apiihi to ilic rrmtipn] 
172, Bowbazar St., Cal. 4037 B B. 


THE SOCIAL & ECONOMIC IDEAS 
of Beaoy Sarkar 

Edited by Profes.'or Bancsvnr Da's, in collabom- 
tion with thirteen echolnrs and 'with a Prelace oy 
Dr, NarcJidra Nath Law. 6W Pagis : Ks. iy 
Cbnckerverify, Chatferjee & Co., Ltd. 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 



testimou,. 
"HITOGEN 
IS tJie marvell- 
ous, I Have 
added iacb- 
es Avith half 
box only," 

2 TO 6 INCHES IS 
EASY TO ADD I 

Tnll, healthy pncplc hare/i Tay itilh tfipni- 
flipy po plnccs they’re confiilrnt. they’re 
the people others select tor joh?. for farotirs 
\Vo alt kuoTT this. THiIle short, stumpy 
people get left heWinI in ererythiny-lnl not 
if they know about RITOGEN. Arc yon 
ailing .nnri nnacreired’ Then start t.aUng 
HITOGEM now ! Jt irorks ^wonders. jYp 
slTdchbtg, .Ve erfreiV-just 2 (jiMpjg ^ 
for JC days. HITOGEX fs (ho GUARJli. 

Tr.E^> Trorid-reDoriioil pro. 
duct, 1(5 formiila open to ail 
medica) raen. 

Kindly asl for 
Kerr TROPICA mtra 
isniart [inctinsr. 

Actual Bripe Rs, W. i’nA(ai.'i 
ami I’ackopo Aimas u oTtra 



PAY AFTER COMPLETE SATISFACTION 

Sow yon wn par half the snm ilorrn Rs. 2-lD-O and brlanto 
eflet 15 days— only when you Jiare gaiae'l 1 or mneo inchPA. If 
yon have added less'than 'i inches Yrith one hoN you don’t pay at aU. 
Lx-miltd pcnoif cflrr 

Ple.uo send Auna'i Eleven in etuR'i's alopi; vcUli order. 

Other Productsi-LIONS FAT Rs. 5. 

Par doiility aad tmpotency. Kesiiits in 4 to S hrs. after ma'sace. 


SICOU (99) 

Chinokc Secret of Kojuvenation Price Rs. 3-12 Poslaip' free. 
Avnilableat all leading Chemists and Stores. 


From Solt Agt^\is: L. 0. SUKHIJA 6 CO., 
Prospect Chambers Annexe, M.R. Dept. 3, 
Hornby Road, Fort, BOMBAY. 


KING & CO., 

HOMEOPATEIC CHEMISTS, 
90-7-A, Harrisos Road, 12, Rovd Street 
ANT) 154, Russa Road, CALCUTTA 
Only purest medicines from Bcoricko .md 
Tafel of Americ.T are stocked. Rates- ordinary 
mother tinctnres S us. per dr., 1 to I2th dil 
at 4 as. a dram, 13 to 30th diL at 6 as, a 
dram, 200th diL at us. 12 a dram. 
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m HA]/E SUCH SCEm AT 
TEATIME-MY HUSBAHD CO 
PLAINS I CAH'r BREW TEA 
PROPERLY-BUriTS^f^ 
NOT MY FAULT L, ^ 
REALLY- HE BUmy'F^ 
SUCH INfERIOm^^ M 


WELL YOUK HUSBAt\ 

ttSCUE! 

ID TO BUY 

nUPTON'SHiMLAYAM 
n-lfSA FIRST CLASS 
\ata mostecowmical^ 






POISONED 

A R R.O W S ^ ^ ^ 


Beware of rumours. 


They are the poisoned arrows of the enemy 
Sent to cloud your mind, 

And dull your judgement 
—to make you act unwisely. 


DON’T BELIEVE RUMOURS 

BUILD INDIA’S WAR FRONT AGAINST THE JAPANESE 
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GATHERS STRENGTH WITH THE yEARS 

. BkJidy proj^Toi mhinlRint^I, tj«i(ornilj hrillinnt. rJl duf” to nn 

ftppicciRllon ol HinduFtbftn'a McrW nnd Ktidiviroitr# rhc! i!# S-rfipuloti** 

M.v to Serrc. Pronipt Paymtut oI Cluitnti, UU-ml OhiditJ/ni, 

i IIB^ Social Scrrico, FinRiirla! T>nnnr»ir<vl 'jrai5n£''^f*nl.~'lh''«'' 

T^k^rcll tr'lUn^r facScrt. 


SPOTLIGHTS OF ACHIEVEMENT 



Ncv,’ Bitsincis 

Total Btisinejs In Force 

Life Fund 

Total Assets 

Claims Paid (1D07-40) 


f nearly) Ks, 3 crorcs 


18 crores 10 Lnfelio 

3 ,. 57 . ., 

4 ,. 5 ,. 

2 .. 25 „ 


The Hindusthan lives up to the spirit and letter ol its Inaiirnncc Contract now, ns before, nhvnji 




==— INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD.— = 

HINDUSTHAN BUILDINGS, CALCUTTA 

BraneliMi BOMBAY, MADRAS, DELHI, LAHORE, LUCKNOW, NAGPUR, PATNA Sc DACCA. 
Offlee! : ALL OVER INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAYA AND BR. E. AFRICA. 


th 


Kashmir, the land of bealfh* What can be better for the 
fired clfr dccller than real rest In the deep shade of mighty 
oaks and apreadind cblnari, Uateofnd to the sond of a tbou' 
sand birds and lookloil sttbe distant snow clad peaks 7 Only 
In a setting socb as this can notute the healer dp her nork. 

THAVEL PARI1CUUR5 PROMs DIRSCWR, VISITOR’S BUREAU, SRIMOAR, OR FROM TOURIST AGBECIES. 
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Daalers in Homoeopathic and Bioctioralc Medicines, 
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BIOCHEMIC TABLETS 
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“CATARACTO . 
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Sri Aurobindo's 

70th Birthday Anniversary 

on the 15th August next. 

On this occasion, Sri Aurobindo Patliamandlr of Gnlcntf.a is bringing out a special 
Jaijanii Somrmr of its Journal. It will contiiin contributions from the following eminent 
writers 

Srijut Anilbaran Roy. 

Srijut Nolinitnnto Giipin 
Srijut Birendra Kishorc Roy Chowdhury, .v.i,.c. 
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Srijut Dilip Jvuraar Eoy. 

The issue also confain.s Sir Francis Vounghusband’s letter to Sj. Dilip Kumar Koy in 
appreciation of Sri Aurobindo’s magnum opus “The Life Divine". The late Sir Akbar Hydarl’s 
last speech on Sri Aurobindo's Ideal and his last photo will be ionnd in it. 

The issue is illustrated by pictures of Sri Aurobindo, the Mother, and different views of 
the Asram, 

[ Price Rs. 3/8/-. Book your order early 
with-THE ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 63. College Street, Calcutta] 


Tv¥o Portraits of Rabindramath 

By Srimati Rani Chanda 

These are tlio Inst two portraits of the Poet dated May 2S, 1941 and Magh 11, 1347 B.B. 

An Idem Gin. 

Price Rupees Two only 

VISVA-BHARATI BOOKSHOP 

2, COLLEGE SQUARE 
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Feminine Disorder 

ing suppressed for 4 or 5 months for any 
iason whatsoever is easily discharged in 24 
Durs. Infalliblo discharge and 6asy_ dohm^; 
uite harmless and guaranteed, nechani 
lovt Kegd.) Rs. 2-5-0. BIRTH CONTROL-^nre 
fective without causing the least harm to the 
:gans. Contract ncoeptei Permanent— 
s. 4-4-0. Temporary Re. 1-4. Postage extra. 

Kavirai M. KABYATIRTHA, (M.R.I, lalpaiguri. 
Branch 70, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


Well, RARODIN is the remedy. Why RARODIN is 
BO efljcacioas Because. Iodine is most effectiye 
and penetrating in its Colloid state, as is a?tablished 
by toodem research, and RARODIN conlams Ollold 
Iodine together with some very beneficial Himalayan 
herbs. Thus, RARODIN radically cures all sorts of 
pain, Sciatica, Neuralgia, EheumatiBin, Sprain, 
ImmbflgO, Artkitis, Pimples, Cuts, Burns, Bruises, 
Eczema, insect bites, etc. If other ointments failed, try 
this Karo ^medy product and be convinced. 

Agents Wanted. 

Price : Pc. II- V. P. Charge : 05 . -/^Z- 
RARE REMEDY RESEARCH LABORATORY _ 

2I0*3*2 Coravmllis Street, Calcutta 
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mere iormula but a progressive combination 
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• KAJAL-KALI over flows with a pressureless 
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NOTES 


“ him And Freedom ” ; “ Ireland 
And Snakes ” 

The title, India And Freedom, of Mr. 
Amery's volume of speeches as Secretary of 
State for India reminds us of tlic famous school- 
boy essay which contained only the single 
sentence, “Ireland has no snakes.” 

If one were similarly to say, “India has 
no freedom,” there would be a chorus of protests 
from Britishers and pro-British others, mention- 
ing the different kinds and degrees of ‘ freedom ' 
enjoyed by India. But all these ‘ freedoms ’ are 
enjoyed not as a matter of human right but 
merely by favour of an alien government. Any 
Indian can be deprived of any of these freedoms 
at the will and pleasure of the Executive. 

That freedom which depends on the favour 
of another party is no freedom at all. 

Mr. Amerfs Boasts 

In tile foreword to India And Freedom Mr. 
Amery says : 

“ There is no cliai^e to which British public opinion 
has been more sensitive than the reproach that our 
polic}^ towards India bears no relation to our prmesKO 
war aims. We are charged with professing a fight for 
freedom and democracy in Europe while denying boto 
to India. We are cliarged with denouncing the spjnt 
of new aggression and domination on the part of 
Germany and Japan, white stubbornly resolved not to 
part with fruit of old aggre^on in ^e shape of otir 
present domination over Indi.a. That is one charg^^ 

There is another charge even more wouiiai^ 
perhaps to our self-esteem. It is that we may be will- 
ing today to give freedom to India but that this js <^ly 
the result of belated recognition of past error, of a 


sense of our own incapacity to govern or defend India, 
or a deathbed repentance in tlie face of overwhelming 
doDger. 

Id tbo case of India so far from denrivbg her of 
pre-e.\*jsHng freedom and denying to her the opportunity 
of regftinbg it, we have rescued her from anardiy 
which is the last negation of freedom. We have 
‘established within the vast (jnaririlateral encompassed 
by her mountab ranges and twin seas peace and order 
and the reign of law— indispensable foundations of free- 
dom. More tlian that we have inspired a passionate 
demand for self-govembg freedom which India had 
never known. 

How to meet that demand— as we must meet it 
and should gladly meet it— without saenficbg founda- 
tions, how to transform an admbiatrafcive unity into 
a selNsustnining, self-determinbg national life without 
reversion to anarchy ? That is the problem which 
cannot be solved by phrases or by irresponsible abdica- 
tion but only by constructive tolerant statesmanship 
and patient good-will. To that task we have made our 
own contribution over the last generation or more. We 
have reached a stage when the mam contribution must 
be made by Indians for themselves. We have laid the 
foundations : It is for them to plan and build the 
house in which they wish to live. 

True to Oun Instincts 

In all this evolution of policy we have been true 
to our inherited instincts : our instinct for order, our 
reverence for law, our faith in freedom, our sense of 
realities. We have every right to be proud of what 
we have done in India. We have every right to be 
even more proud of what we are attemptbg to do in 
India. We have every' right to hope that we shall, with 
Indian help, win through not only the immediate issue 
of the war but the more abiding issue of India’s free- 
dom and Ihdiab friendship. In any case our share of 
that taric b one which we should approach not in any 
spirit of apology for past or of defeatism for future but 
in the proud and confident belief that the principles 
and instbets whicli have achieved the separate miracles 
of the creation of the present Indian Empire and of 
the evolution and the British Commonwealth of Free 
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